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OUR  PRELIMINARY  ADDRESS. 

The  publication  of  this,  the  first  number  of  our 
Miscellany,  requires  that  we  should  show  cause  why 
such  a  work  is  given  to  the  public,  more  especially, 
as  there  are  already  such  hosts  of  cheap  periodicals, 
exposed  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  those  whose  chief 
food  is  novelty.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  any 
one  now  existing,  as  there  is  still  room  enough  for 
us  to  guide  our  small  bark  through  the  throng  of 
regular  and  irregular  traders ;  the  staple  article  in 
which  they  all  deal  being  literature  of  a  really  use- 
ful,or  purely  amusing  nature,  we  shall  not  encroach 
very  far  on  their  trade,  seeing  we  are  chartered  to 
carry  goods  from  the  almost  unexplored  country  of 
music ;  and  as  the  warehouses  in  that  country,  like 
some  others,  are  crammed  even  to  crushing  with  the 
finest  produce  of  the  richest  manufactories,  we  feel 
confident  that  whoever  may  honour  us  with  their 
custom,  will  find  that  our  sample  is  sufficiently  tempt- 
ing, and  that  the  stock  contains  many  pieces  which 
are  invaluable,  and  will  be  offered  at  really  job  prices. 
Our  Miscellany  starts  forth  on  its  voyage  with  good 
auguries,  and  hopes,  strong  as  certainties,  that  she 
will  make  her  run  safely  and  prosperously.  The 
state  of  the  market  hitherto,  off'ers  no  temptation  to 
purchasers — except  those  who  tread  on  carpets  of 
Persia,  or  are  wrapped  in  silks  of  Tyre — the  price 
being  so  far  above  the  abilities  of  the  many  to  enter 
with  a  power  of  making  purchases ;  but  we  know 
that  there  is  a  taste  for  such  goods  already  existing, 
that  that  taste  will  continually  be  on  the  increase, 
and  that  the  music  which  is  already  to  be  had  is  not 
Euflicient  to  supply  the  demand ;  there  are  Teetotal 
concerts — social  meetings — private  chorus  and  glee 
parties,  who  cannot  find  matter  to  make  proper 
variety,  now  we  step  forward  that  this  want  may  be 
supphed,  and  believe  that  the  selection  we  intend 
to  publish  will  be  such  as  to  meet  the  tastes  both  of 
Professors  and  Amateurs. 

It  will  be  expected  of  us  that  we  present  a  list  of 
goods,  or,  in  musical  language,  give  a  programme 

of  what  we  intend  to  bring  fo^^•ard  for  the  especial 
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use  of  a  music  loving  public.  We  do  so  willingly, 
as  we  are  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding  between  us  and  our  patrons. 

It  is  our  intention  that  this  Miscellany  be  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  music,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
that  it  may  furnish  an  abundant  store  of  cheap, 
pleasing,  pure,  and  rational  entertainment;  as  to 
its  cheapness,  we  shall  in  every  number  give 
more  than  is  usually  sold  for  half  a  crown,  and 
our  price  only  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  sum — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  pleasure  derivable  from 
the  enjoyment  of  music ;  does  not  man,  woman, 
and  child  express  in  music,  (the  language  of  exult- 
ant health  and  happiness),  the  promptings  of  the 
contented  mind ;  and  is  it  not  the  "  food  of  love," 
and  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  that  which 
nourishes  love,  except  Love  itself.  It  was  said  of  the 
songs  of  Burns, 

In  them  the  peasant  told  his  love, 
The  mother  soothed  her  infant  child. 
The  cra2ed  heart  in  snatches  wove 
Its  measures,  and  its  cares  beguiled. 

And  we  have  only  to  substitute  the  singular  "  in  it,'' 
for  the  'in  them"  of  the  first  line,  and  we  have  a 
beautiful  description  of  the  uses  andpowers  of  music; 
and  though  it  is  most  frequently  used  as  the  language 
of  pathos  and  afl'ectiou,yet  it  has  been  the  solace  of 
many  a  bereaved  heart,  the  chaser  away  of  disease 
and  pain,  and  the  cause  of  heroic  achievement;  and 
it  has  led  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honours  is- 
science — Galileo  was  first  led  to  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy by  his  musical  studies.  But  examples  are 
unnecessary,  or  they  might  be  quoted  till  this  preface 
would  run  to  a  quarto.  Nothing  is  truer  than  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  musical  faculty  invariably  tends 
to  happiness,  and  to  a  happiness  which  is  unmixed 
with  anything  impure  or  vicious,  and  must  there- 
fore be  held  as  a  necessary  branch  of  moral  tuition, 
and  as  the  most  rational  of  aU  enjoyments. 

Our  Work  will  contain  matter  for  all  minds  and 
moods.  We  shall  have  music  and  songs  which  have 
been  the  war  cry  of  combating  nations,  which  have 
been  heard  in  the  onslaught  of  invading  barbariane. 
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and  the  patriotic  strains  which  have  made  a  people 
rise  as  cue  man  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  sacred 
privileges.  These,mingledwith  songs  whose  chaste 
and  tender  sentiments  are  adapted  for  the  paradise 
of  young  love,  with  the  best  specimens  of  the  quaint 
and  comical — vphicli  the  joyous-hearted  son  of  Mo- 
mus  may  ti'owl  lustily  while  driving  gnarled  care  to 
the  antipodes — and  now  and  then  we  shall  bum 
Father  Matthews'  pledge,  and  chaunt  fearlessly  a 
light  meny  "  Chanson  a  Boirej'  knowing  that  it  is 
sorry  heart  that  always  drinks  cold  water :  but  we 
Bhall  indulge  moderately  in  such  sallies.  And 
vihile  we  thus  supjjly  matter  for  those  who  prefer 
Hearing  their  own  melodious  chaunt,  we  shall 
not  forget  that  however  pleasing  it  is  to  enjoy  a  good 
alone,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  eye  to  social  har- 
mony, and  for  the  club  of  part  singers  we  have  a  rich 
store  of  Madrigals,  Glees,  and  Catches,  with  now 
and  then  a  chorus  from  the  Oratorios,  for  it  is  in 
harmony  only  that  the  full  power  and  richness  of 
music  lies.  The  young,  pure,  and  happy  will  meet 
with  melodies  sweet  as  wind  wafted  o'er  Braes  of 
Yarrow,  and  beautiful  as  the  Broom  of  Cowden 
Knowes,  married  to  words  immortal  as  "  Highland 
Mary,"  and  fresh  and  flowery  as  was  the  genius  of 
Robert  Burns  or  Tom  Moore.  The  musical  anti- 
quary will  here  and  there  catch  glimpses  of  old  and 
time  consecrated  music 

Wliich  spinners  and  knitters  in  the  sun,  [bones. 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with 
Do  use  to  chant, 

speaking  the  language  of  long  extinct  races,  exhi- 
biting the  modes  of  feeling  whicli  actuated  tliose 
whose  names  and  deeds,  whose  hopes  and  fears  are 
alike  forgotten;  we  will  show  him  those  curious  old 
"  Green  Sleeves"  which  Shakspeare  talks  of,  and  let 
him  shake  his  legs  to  die  brawls  and  galliards  which 
held  the  highest  place  in  fashionable  music  in  the 
Promenade  Concerts  of  the  old  world  Musards; 
and  we  will  introduce  to  him,  if  he  has  no  objec- 
tion, the  rich  compositions  for  one,  two,  three ,  four, 
five,  and  six  voices,  of  Byrde,  and  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  Michael  Este,  and  old  John  Douland,  and 
Matthew  Locke,  with  a  multitude  of  others  which 
we  can  lay  our  hands  upon,  and  which  are  lying 
temptingly  open  that  we  may  pick  and  choose. 

While  music  will  form  the  principal  feature  of 
our  Miscellany,  we  will  devote  a  portion  of  each 
Number  to  original  and  selected  articles  on  Music 
and  Musicians,  with  Notices  and  Reviews  of  New 
Music ;  and  Biographic  Sketches  of  eminent  Com- 
posers; and  Notes  connected  with  the  history  of 
Songs  and  Music,  when  necessary,  either  to  illus- 
ti'ate  obscurities,  or  give  them  a  "  local  habitation" ; 
by  which  means,  when  our  readers  are  not  in  the 
vein  for  listeningto  "Angel's  Whispers,"  and  deaf  to 
"  Jim  along  Josey,"  and  willing  to  avoid  the  Bac- 


chanalian mirth  of  "Mynheer  Van  Dunck,"  ana 
have  no  relish  for  the  clamour  of  "  High  Church 
Bells,"  we  will  go  with  them  arm  in  arm  to 
outskirts  of  the  luxurious  garden  of  literature, 
where  men  have  gone  forth  as  Gods,  creating 
beauty  and  perfection  where  before  was  barrenness, 
and  we  will  show  them  rivers  of  poesy  meandering 
through  fairest  landscapes,  washing  away  defor- 
mities, and  leaving  instead  graces  imperishable. 

Variety  and  excellence  is  what  we  will  always 
attend  to,  so  that  those  who  will  honour  us  by  be- 
coming subscribers,  will  find  an  unceasing  series  of 
Song«,  Duets,  Glees,  Anecdotes,  &.C.,  such  as  never 
before  was  made  available  to  the  public  in  so  cheap 
and  convenient  a  form  ;  and  having  said  thus  much, 
give  us  a  hearty  welcome,  as  we  meet  you  frankly 
with  the  honest  intention  to  fulfil  our  part  of  this 
contract. 


STORY  OF  GIAN  BATISTA. 

It  happened  one  evening  last  winter  that  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  Lablache,  Ferlini,  the  unfortunate  Se- 
verini,  Persiani,  and  the  happy  husband  of  the 
charming  Tacchinandi,were  gathered  round  the  fire 
in  tlie  SEdoon  of  the  Italians  at  Paris,  a  little  hall 
hour  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  chatting  gaily 
upon  a  thousand  indifferent  matters,  and  all  the 
more  freely  as  only  one  person  was  near  them,  a 
stranger,  who  did  not  appear  to  understand  Italian. 
Lablache  and  Rubini  were  discussing  the  incidents 
of  a  rubber  at  whist,  which  had  been  played  the 
evening  before  at  the  house  of  the  illustrious  Tenor : 
that  dismissed,  they  reviewed  the  talent  and  position 
of  a  poor  litde  ragged  fiddler,  who  had  been  found 
half  frozen  the  night  before  at  the  door  of  the  tliea- 
tre,  and  to  whom  the  porter  had  extended  hospitality; 
it  was  now  under  consideration  among  the  singers 
to  make  a  small  coUeetiim  for  the  sucking  brother 
of  their  art. 

"  I  give  my  share  most  willingly,"  said  Rubini, 
drawing  a  Napoleon  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,and 
depositing  it  in  the  vase. 

"Eh!  eh  I  gold!'  said  Tamburini  laughingly 
"  you  were  then  very  lucky  at  whist  last  night  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  mio  caro,"  replied  the  Tenor, "  but 
if  you  will  give  me  your  attention,  that  is,  as  much 
of  it  as  you  can,  I  will  explain  to  you  why  I  take  an 
interest  in  these  little  vagabond  musicians,  who  pos- 
sess nothing  but  their  courage  and  their  violin,  and 
have  neither  bed  nor  board."  Tamburini  placed 
himself  in  a  comfortable  listening  attitude,the  others 
drew  nearer  to  Rubini,  who  began  his  tale  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  poor,  wretched,  half- 
starved  family  were  wandering  from  one  end  of  Italy 
to  the  other,  without  any  means  of  getting  their 
bread — and  black  bread  it  was  too,  black  as  the 
devil — than  that  of  giving  street  concerts  in  each  of 
the  towns  they  passed  through.  There  were  four 
persons  in  this  family  of  musicians,  the  father,  mo- 
ther, and  two  sons.  After  tlie  concert  the  youngest 
boy  made  tlie  tour  of  the  spectators  with  a  wooden 
cup  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  uji  as  near  as  he 
could  to  the  pockets  of  the  delighted  listeners,  who 
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frequently  found  it  impossible  to  resist  this  appeal 
to  tneir  sensibility;  the  little  lad  then  carried  his 
wealth  to  his  mother,  who  deposited  it  in  the  trea- 
sury, and  then  assisted  to  pack  the  baggage  on  the 
back  of  an  ass,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  fed  upon 
nothing  but  music  since  the  hour  he  came  into  the 
world ;  the  father  of  the  family  took  charge  of  the 
violins,  the  eldest  boy  was  intrusted  with  the  cla- 
rionet and  flute,  and  the  little  brother  collector  was 
slung  to  a  huge  hunting-horn  almost  as  long  as 
himself.  In  the  next  large  and  populous  street  they 
came  to  the  father  commanded  a  new  halt,  another 
concert  was  given,  and  again  the  little  brother  and 
his  wooden  cup  ofi'ered  themselves  to  the  benevolent 
sympathies  of  the  listeners ;  and  thus  they  went  on 
the  same  thing,  the  halt,  the  concert,  the  cup,  the 
packing,  the  unpacking,  to-day,  to  morrow,  and  for 
ever.  The  receipts  were  not  magnificent — the  au- 
dience always  listened  to  the  concert,  but  frequently 
walked  away  at  the  aspect  of  the  wooden  cup,  others 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  but  forgot  to  take 
them  out  again.  The  performers  gained  very  little, 
and  once  to  their  sorrow  they  were  even  robbed — 
of  a  concert  I  mean,  for  they  had  nothing  else  to 
lose,  and  that  was  a  part  of  their  property — yes — 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  were  actually  robbed. 
A  scoundrelly  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves  thought 
it  a  good  joke  to  demand  of  these  poor  people  "  a 
concert  or  your  life ;"  they  of  course  did  not  hesitate, 
though  never  did  they  give  one  with  so  little  satis- 
faction to  themselves,  or  with  such  an  earnest  desire 
to  get  to  the  end  of  it.  The  little  collector  put  his 
wooden  cup  out  of  sight,  played  more  than  once 
horribly  out  of  tune,  and  when  the  master  cut-throat 
took  hold  of  his  chin  to  thank  him  for  his  music, 
the  poor  little  fellow  was  actually  afraid  that  he 
should  not  get  it  back  again. 

"  But  if  there  were  many  evil  days  for  the  wander- 
ing troubadours,  there  were  now  and  then  some  good. 
There  was  one  super-excellent — that  on  which  Gian 
Batista,  the  little  collector,  was  admitted  to  sing, 
with  a  troop  of  abominably  bad  performers,  at  the 
Theatre  di  Romano.  The  evening  before  the  repre 
sentation,  the  prima  donna  had  suddenly  disappear- 
ed, leaving  her  companions  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. Seduced  by  the  cigar-smoking  phrase-making 
graces  of  a  French  travelling  clerk  of  a  mercantile 
house,  she  had  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to 
France,  and,  in  a  few  days  afterwai'ds,  he  repaid  her 
in  kind  the  trick  she  had  paid  her  lyrical  brethren, 
by  setting  ofl'  for  Paris  one  morning  without  her, 
before  she  had  left  her  couch.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  unfortunate  company  were  in  the  utmost  distress. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  All  the  world  was  expected 
to  assist  at  the  representation,  and  the  prima  donna 
was  wanting  I  The  father  of  Gian  Batista  came  to 
their  assistance ;  he  passed  the  whole  night  in  teach- 
ing his  son  the  part  of  the  prima  donna ;  and  Gian, 
taking  his  courage  in  both  hands,  soon  mastered  all 
the  difficulties,  and  the  next  night,  dressed  as  a  wo- 
man, sung  the  part,  was  rapturously  greeted,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  heard  the  sound  of  that  ap- 
plause with  which,  later  on,  he  was  destined  to  be 
more  ffuniliar. 

"  Behold,  then,  the  ragged  boy  collector  trans- 
formed into  a  prima  donna.  It  was  no  bad  trade, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  it  he  obtained  so  much  success, 
that  the  manager  gavetwoadditional  representations, 
at  the  last  of  which  Gian,  adorned  in  his  feminine 
habits  and  graces,  was  seated  in  the  vestibule,  be- 
tween two  huge  flambeaus,  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  exertions,  holding  in  his  hand,  not  the  old  wooden 


cup,  but  a  handsome  dish  of  sliining  tin,  In  which 
he  gracefully  received  the  offerings  of  the  faithful, 
which  ofi'erings,  mio  caro,  amounted  to  fifteen  francs 
— twelve  shillings  English. 

'•  The  trade  of  prima  donna  would  have  answered 
very  w  ell  to  Gian,  but  unfortunately,  besides  his  oc- 
cupation on  the  stage  as  the  heroines,  he  was  obliged 
between  the  acts  to  go  into  the  orchestra  to  help  his 
father  to  make  out  a  band,  and  then  return  behind 
the  scenes  to  sing  in  the  chorus.  Two  months  of 
this  hard  work  nearly  knocked  up  the  poor  boy, 
when  luckily  Lamberti  came  to  Bergamo,  where 
Gian  then  was,  to  get  up  an  opera  of  his  composi- 
tion. He  wanted  another  tenor  to  fill  up  a  secondary 
part,  and  Gian's  constant  and  indefatigable  pufl'er, 
hi.s  father,  spoke  to  the  maestro  of  his  son's  talent, 
and  his  success  at  Bergamo,  and  finally  obtained 
from  him  a  promise  that  the  prima  donna  should 
have  a  trial.  The  thing  succeeded  admirably.  Lam- 
berti's  music  was  so  well  sung  that,  enchanted,  he 
actually  made  the  young  actor  a  present  of  a  crown ! 
Thanks  to  this  superb  generosity,  the  ex-prima  donna 
could  aflord  to  buy  himself  a  paii"  of  shoes,  and  had 
something  solid  to  gu  upon." 

At  this  last  observation  of  Rubini,  Tambourini 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh ;  but  the  former  without 
losing  his  gravity  continued  his  recital. 

"  After  quitting  Bergamo,  poor  Gian  Batista  had 
again  some  very  wintry  days ;  but  better  times  were 
approaching,  and  fortune  began  to  smile  steadily 
upon  him.  Although  refused  as  a  chorus  singer  by 
the  impressario  of  the  theatre  of  Milan,  who  did  not 
think  his  voice  strong  enough,  he  got  an  engagement 
of  six  hundred  francs  as  a  second  tenor  at  Pallaz- 
zuolo.  Six  hundred  francs! — four  and  twenty 
pounds  I — what  a  fortune  I  Per  Christo  !  Giaii 
felt  like  a  monied  man ;  and  now  he  could  buy 
something  more  than  shoes,  he  thought  he  would 
buy  a  cloak — a  cloak  ! — a  mantle  I — that  noble  gar- 
ment for  which  Gian  Batista  had  sighed  from  in- 
fancy ;  which  had  been  the  admiration  of  his  child- 
hood, the  hope  of  his  youth,  the  dream  of  his  whole 
existence;  he  had  desired  it  with  enthusiasm,  witli 
passion,  with  frenzy,  as  he  had  never  desired  any- 
thing since ;  and  now  he  had  it — this  idoUsed  gar- 
ment— he  could  put  it  on — take  it  ofl' — throw  it  on 
in  folds,  or  fold  it  up.  Happy,  thrice  happy  Gian 
Batista ;  it  was  the  most  delicious  moment  of  his 
life ;  he  has  never  been  half  so  happy  since  ! 

"  To  the  six  hundred  francs  succeeded  an  engage- 
ment of  a  thousand  at  the  theatre  at  Brescia;  to 
that  another  of  two  thousand  to  sing  at  'Venice  in 
Mose.  In  a  short  time  the  poor  boy  became  a  per- 
son of  importance.  Fioraventi  wrote  an  opera  ex- 
pressly for  him.  Rossini  "entreated"  him  to  under- 
take the  principal  part  in  the  Gazza  Ladra.  Vienna 
and  Paris  disputed  his  possession ;  and — hark!  the 
overture  has  begun ;  they  are  waiting  for  Gian  Ba- 
tista to  sing  in  the  Sonnambula — " 

"  And  Gian  Batista,"  said  poor  Severini, "  is  now 
worth  forty  thousand  pounds." 

•■  Besides  being  the  first  singer  in  the  world," 
observed  Lablache. 

"And  that  nobody  plays  so  good  arubberat  whist," 
said  Tamburini  with  a  twirl. 

"  Except  me,"  cried  Lablache,  carrying  off  his 
corporation. 

In  the  next  minute  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  Ru- 
bini, otherwise  Gian  Batista,  entered  on  the  scene, 
singing  "  Prendi  I'Anel  ti  dano,"  amid  the  kind 
smiles  of  his  friends,  and  the  thundering  greetings 
of  the  audience.— /V/oH^/ti)/  Chronicle. 
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AWAY,  AWAY,  AWAY. 

A  Favourite  Hunting  Glee  for  Three    Voices. 
Composed  by  Sam.  Webb. 
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2d  Verse. 
The  jolly  jolly  horn,  the  rosy  morn, 
With  harmony  of  deep  mouthed  hounds. 
For  these  my  boys  are  sportsmen's  joys, 
Our  pleasOTe  knows  no  bounds. 


The  music  of  the  2d  verse  is  the  same  as  the  above 
with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  2d  and  4th  bar  of  the 
bass,  as  follows: — 
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THE  VIOLIN. 

(Ahridfiedfrom  Blackwood's  Magazine*) 

No  one  will  deny  that  music  is  a  lovely  art.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  its  use  singularly  increases  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  life;  that  it  remarkably  hu- 
manises the  popular  mind ;  that  its  general  cultiva- 
tion among  the  lower  orders  on  the  Continent  has 
always  been  found  to  supply  a  gentle,  yet  powerful 
solace  to  the  hardships  inevitable  in  a  life  of  labour ; 
that  to  the  man  of  literature  it  atfords  one  of  the 
simplest,yet  most  complete  refreshments  of  the  over- 
worked mind ;  while  to  the  higher  ranks  its  culti- 
vation, frequently  the  only  cultivation  which  they 
pursue  with  interest,  often  administers  the  only 
harmless  passion  of  their  nature. 

All  things  which  have  become  national  have  more 
to  do  with  nature  than  perhaps  strikes  the  general 
eye.  Music  and  musical  instruments  certainly  seem 
to  have  a  remarkable  connexion  with  the  climate 
and  conceptions  of  a  people.  Among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  people  of  Judea  were  perhaps  the 
greatest  cultivators  of  music.  Their  temple  worship 
was  on  the  largest  scale  of  musical  magnificence, 
and  for  that  worship  they  had  especially  the  two 
most  magnificent  instruments  Icnown  to  antiquity — 
the  tnimpet  and  harp.  In  later  times,  the  horn  is 
the  instrument  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolean  moun- 
taineer. Its  long  and  wUd  modulations,  its  power- 
ful tones,  and  its  sweet  and  melancholy  simplicity, 
make  it  the  congenial  instrument  of  loftiness,  soli- 
tude, and  the  life  of  shepherds.  The  guitar  is  the 
natural  instrument  of  a  people  like  those  of  the  Pen- 
insula. Its  lightness,  yet  tenderness — its  depth  of 
harmony — its  delicacy  of  tone,  yet  power  of  expres- 
sion— adapt  it  to  a  race  of  men  who  love  pleasure, 
yet  hate  to  toil  in  its  pursuit,  whose  profoundest 
emotions  are  singularly  mingled  with  frivolity,  and 
whose  .spirits  constantly  hover  between  romance  and 
caricature.  The  rich  genius  of  Ireland  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  some  of  the  noblest  strains  in  the  world, 
but  they  are  essentially  strains  of  the  harp,  the  modu- 
lations of  a  hand  straying  at  will  among  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  sounds,  and  inspiring  them  with  taste,  feel- 
ing, and  beauty.  The  violin  is  Italian  in  its  birth, 
its  powers,  and  its  style— subtle,  sweet,  and  brUliant, 
more  immediately  dependent  on  the  mind  than  any 
other  instrument — inl'erior  only  to  the  voice  in  vivid- 
ness, and  superior  to  all  else  in  tone,  flexibility,  and 
grace.  The  violin,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  performer, 
is  the  finest  of  human  inventions,  for  it  is  the  most 
expressive.  The  violin  has  a  soul,  and  that  soul  is 
Italian. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  this  fine  instru- 
ment than  the  diversity  of  styles  which  may  be  dis- 
played on  its  simple  construction ;  yet  all  perfect. 
Thus,  from  the  sweet  cantabile  of  the  early  masters, 
the  world  of  cognoscenti  was  astonished  by  a  transi- 
tion to  the  fulness  and  majesty  of  the  school  of  Tar- 
tini.  Again,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  ano- 
ther school  came,  and  the  school  of  Pugnani 
developed  its  grandeur,  and  from  this  descended  the 
briUiancy,  rapidity,  and  fire  of  Viotti;  and  from  the 
school  of  Viotti,  alter  the  lapse  of  another  long  pe- 
riod, the  eccentric  power,  dazzling  ingenuity,  and 
matchless  mastery  of  Paganini,  who  might  seem  to 
have  exhausted  all  its  spells,  if  human  talent  were 
not  always  new,  and  the  secrets  of  harmony  inex- 
haustible. 

Thus  the  violin  belongs  to  more  than  physical 
dexterity.  Its  exceUence  depends  on  the  sensitive 
powers.     It  is  more  than  a  mean  of  conveying  plea 


sure  to  the  ear ;  it  is  scarcely  less  than  an  emana- 
tion from  the  mind.  Of  com'se  this  is  said  of  it  only 
in  its  higher  grades  of  performance.  In  its  lower, 
it  is  notoriously,  of  all  instruments,  the  most  intrac- 
table and  unbearable.  We  shall  now  give  a  slight 
coup  d'ceil  of  its  chief  schools  and  professors. 

The  invention  of  the  violin  is  lost  in  the  dark  ages 
It  was  probably  the  work  of  those  obscure  artists 
who  furnished  the  travelling  minstrels  with  the 
rebec  and  violu,  both  common  in  the  12th  century. 
The  violar,  or  performer  on  the  viol,  was  a  compan- 
ion of  the  troubadour.  The  name  fiddle  is  Gothic, 
and  probably  derived  from  viola.  Videl  and  fedel, 
are  the  German  and  Danish.  About  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  the  violin,  which  once  had  six 
strings,  with  guitar  frets,  was  fortunately  relieved 
from  those  superfluities,  and  was  brought  nearly  in- 
to its  present  form.  But  the  bow  remained,  as  of 
old,  short — scarcely  beyond  thi  length  of  the  violin 
itself.     Its  present  length  was  due  to  Taitini. 

Italy  was  the  first  seat  of  excellence  in  music,  as 
in  all  the  other  arts;  and  France,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was,  as  she  has  always  been,  the  patron  of  all 
that  could  add  to  the  splendour  of  court,  and  the 
elegance  of  public  amusement.  In  1577,  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  the  wife  and  mother  of  kings,  invited 
her  countryman,  Baltazarini,  to  France.  His  per- 
formance excited  universal  delight ;  and  the  violin, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  wandering  minstrels,  had 
fallen  into  contempt,  became  a  European  instru- 
ment. 

The  first  school  was  that  of  the  celebrated  CoreUi. 
This  famous  master  was  born  at  Fusignano,  in  the 
Bolognese,  in  February,  1653.  In  1672  he  visited 
Parisjthenthechief  seat  of  patronage.  From  Paris 
he  made  a  tour  through  Germany,  and  returning, 
fixed  it  at  Rome;  and  commenced  that  series  of 
compositions,  his  twelve  Sonatas,  and  his  "  Ballate 
de  Camera,"  wliich  formed  his  first  fame  as  a  com- 
poser ;  crowning  it  by  his  solos,  which  have  a  for- 
tune unrivalled  by  any  other  composition  of  his  age, 
or  of  the  age  following — that  of  being  still  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  perform- 
ers for  their  science,  and  still  popular  for  their 
beauty. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  those  centuries  which 
seemed  to  have  scarcely  recovered  from  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  dark  ages,  and  which  were  still  involved 
in  the  confusion  of  civil  wars,  enthusiasm  distin- 
guished the  progress  of  the  public  mind.  It  was 
not  pleasure,  nor  the  graceful  study  of  some  fine 
intellectual  acquisition,  nor  the  desire  of  accom- 
plishment ;  it  was  a  wild,  passionate,  and  universal 
ardour  for  all  that  awakes  the  mind.  The  great 
schools  of  classic  literature,  of  painting,  of  architec- 
ture, and  of  music — all  first  opened  in  Italy — were 
a  conflux  of  students  from  all  nations.  The  leading 
names  of  these  schools  were  followed  with  a  homage 
scarcely  less  than  prostration.  Even  the  masters  of 
that  driest  of  all  studies,  the  Roman  law,  gave  their 
prelections,  not  to  hundreds,  but  to  thousands 
The  great  painter  had  his  "  seguaci,"  who  paid  him 
almost  the  allegiance  of  a  sovereign.  The  announce- 
ment that,  in  Rome,  the  most  expressive,  skilful,  and 
brilliant  of  all  masters  of  the  violin  presided  at  the 
Opera,  drew  students  from  every  part  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  Europe,  all  hasteningto  catch  the  inspiration 
of  Archangelo  Corelli.  Aboutthe  year  1700,  he  pro- 
duced his  celebrated  solos.  In  1713  he  died,  and 
was  interred  in  the  Pantheon,  close  to  Raffaele. 

Corelli's  performance  was  eminent  for  grace,  ten- 
derness,  and  touching  simplicity.     It  wanted  the 
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dazzling  execution  of  later  times,  but  its  tone  was 
exquisite.  Geminiani,  his  pupil,  said,  long  after, 
that  it  always  reminded  him  of  a  sweet  trumpet. 
For  many  subsequent  years,  his  scholars  performed 
an  anniversary  selection  from  his  works  over  his 
tomb.  At  length  the  scholai's  themselves  followed 
their  master,  and  the  honour  sank  with  them  into  the 
grave. 

The  next  celebrated  violinist  was  Francesco 
Geminiani,  born  at  Lucco  in  1680.  After  acquir- 
ing the  rudiments  of  music  from  Scarlatti,  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Corelli.  He  now  began 
the  usual  life  of  the  profession.  His  fame  in  Rome, 
as  the  iirst  scholar  of  Corelli,  spread  through  Italy, 
and  he  commenced  his  career  at  Naples  as  the  head 
of  the  orchestra.  There  his  brilliancy,  taste,  and 
tone  were  unrivalled;  yet,  like  many  a  concerto 
player,  he  was  found  but  ill  suited  for  the  conduct 
of  the  orchestra.  His  impetuosity  and  animation 
ran  away  with  him ;  he  rose  into  ecstasies,  and  left 
the  band  wandering  behind.  He  has  been  charged 
with  deficiency  as  a  tiiiwist;  but  this,  though  the 
most  frequent  failure  of  the  amateur,  seems  so  in- 
compatible with  the  professor,  and  is  so  easily 
avoided  by  the  practical  musician,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  it  to  have  been  among  the  errors  of 
so  perfect  a  performer.  He  was  still  scarcely  above 
boyhood — he  was  ambitious  of  display — he  was  full 
of  fancy,  feeling,  and  power ;  and  in  this  fulness  he 
rioted,  until  the  orchestra,  unable  to  follow,  were 
thrown  into  confusion. 

England  is,  after  all,  the  great  encourager  of 
talent.  It  may  be  imitated  in  Italy,  or  praised  in 
France,  but  it  is  in  England  alone  that  it  is  re- 
warded. In  17i4(ieminiani  arrived  in  this  country. 
George  I.  was  then  on  the  throne.  He  has  not  been 
famed  for  a  too  liberal  patronage  of  the  fine  arts, 
but  he  was  a  German,  which  is  equivalent  to  his 
being  a  lover  of  music.  The  Baron  of  Kilmansegge, 
a  Hanoverian,  and  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains,was 
the  protector  of  the  young  Italian  violinist.  Gemi- 
niani was  introduced  to  the  royal  chamber;  where 
he  played  before  the  monarch,  with  Handel  accom- 
panying him  on  the  harpsicord.  The  King  was 
delighted ;  acknowledged  the  violin,  in  such  hands, 
to  be  the  master  of  all  instruments;  and  Geminiani 
was  instantly  in  fashion.  His  reign  was  unusually 
long  for  a  sitter  on  the  capricious  throne  of  taste, — 
he  reigned  fifteen  years.  During  that  time  no  one 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  competition  with  him  in 
the  qualities  of  finished  execution,  elegance  of  con- 
ception, and  vividness  of  performance.  After  this 
period,  he  began  to  write  books  of  instruction,  and 
treatises  on  harmony.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  inventor  of  those  pieces  of  imitative  muaic, 
which  attained  their  height  in  that  most  popular 
and  most  tiresome  of  all  battles,  the  "  Battle  of 
Prague."  Geminiani  conceived  the  extravagant 
idea  of  representing  the  chief  part  of  the  1 3th  Book 
of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  by  music.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  composer  must  be  tasked  in  vain,  where  he  has 
to  represent  things  wholly  unconnected  with  musical 
sound.  He  may  represent  the  maieb  of  armies  or 
the  roar  of  tempests,  the  heaving  of  the  forest  or 
the  swell  of  ocean ;  but  in  what  tones  can  he  give 
the  deliberations  of  council  or  the  wiles  of  conspi 
racy? 

After  a  residence  of  thirty-six  years  in  England, 
where  he  ought  to  have  daed,  Geminiani  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  forgotten,  and  where  he  found 
it  difficult  to  live.  He  returned  only  hi  pass  through 
England  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  wlitre,  in  a  land 


singularly  attached  to  music,  the  great  master's  old 
age  was  honoured.  Some  faint  recollection  of  him 
survives  there  still.  His  scholar  Dubourg  was 
leader  of  the  King's  band,  and  he  delighted  to  do 
honour  to  the  powers  which  had  formed  his  own. 
Geminiani  was  frequently  heard  at  the  houses  of 
his  friends,  and  preserved,  though  in  extreme  old 
age,  his  early  elegance.  But  his  career  was  now 
near  its  close.  A  treatise  on  harmony,  to  which  he 
confided  his  fame  with  posterity,  was  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  domestic.  The  loss  to  the  world  was 
probably  slight ;  but  to  the  old  man  was  irreparable. 
It  certainly  hastened  his  death ;  he  sank  perceptibly, 
and,  after  a  year's  residence  in  Ireland,  died  in  1762, 
in  his  eighty-third  year. — Continual  at  Page  10. 


Singing  Conducive  to  Health — It  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Rush  that  singing  by  young  ladies, 
whom  the  customs  of  society  debar  from  many  other 
kinds  of  healthy  exercise,  should  be  cultivated,  not  only 
as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving 
health.  He  particularly  insists  that  vocal  music  should 
never  be  neglected  in  the  education  of  a  young  lady  ; 
and  states,  that  besides  its  salutary  operation  in  sooth- 
ing the  cares  of  domestic  hfe,  it  has  a  still  more  direct 
and  important  effect.  *'  I  here  introduce  a  fact,"  says 
Dr.  Rush, "  which  has  been  subj  ected  to  me  by  my  pro- 
fession ;  that  is,  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast 
by  singing  contributes  to  defend  them  very  much  from 
those  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and  other  causes 
expose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumption,  nor  have  I  ever  known  more  than  one 
case  of  spitting  blood  amongst  them.  This,  I  believe, 
is  in  part  occasioned  by  the  strength  which  their  lungs 
acquire  by  exercising  them  frequently  in  vocal  music, 
which  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  educa- 
tion." "  The  music-master  of  an  academy,"  says  Mr. 
Gardner,  "  has  furnished  me  with  an  observation  still 
more  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  He  informs  me  that 
he  has  known  several  instances  of  persons  strongly  dis- 
posed to  consumption  restored  to  health  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  lungs  in  singing."  In  the  new  estabhshment 
of  infant  schools  for  childi'en  of  three  or  fom*  years  of 
age,  every  thing  is  tauglit  by  the  aid  of  song.  Their 
little  lessons,  their  recitations,  their  arithmetical  count- 
ings, are  all  chanted  ;  and  as  they  feel  the  importance 
of  their  own  voices  when  joined  together,  they  emulate 
each  other  in  the  power  of  vociferating.  This  exercise 
is  found  to  be  very  beneficial  to  their  health.  Many 
instances  have  occurred  of  weakly  children,  of  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  who  could  scarcely  support  them- 
selves, having  become  robust  and  healthy  by  this  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  lungs.  These  results  are  perfectly 
philosophical.  Singing  tends  to  expand  the  chest,  and 
thus  increases  the  activity  and  powers  of  the  vital 
organs. 

Mcsic. — Let  taste  and  skill  in  this  beautiful  art 
be  spread  among  us,  and  every  family  will  have  a  new 
resource.  Home  will  gain  a  new  attraction.  Social 
intercourse  will  be  more  cheeriiil,  and  an  innocent  pub- 
lic amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the  community. 
Public  amusements,  bringing  multitudes  together  to 
kindle  with  one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  innocent 
joy,  have  a  humanizing  influence;  and  among  these 
bonds  of  society  perhaps  no  one  produces  so  much  un- 
mixed good  as  music.  What  a  fulness  of  enjoyment 
has  our  Creator  placed  within  our  reach,  by  surround- 
ing us  with  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into 
sweet  sounds !  And  yet  this  goodness  is  almost  lost 
upon  us,  through  want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by  which 
this  provision  is  to  be  enjoyed. — Dr.  Channing's 
Address  on  Temperance. 

SPECIMEN  OF  THE  StJRLIME. 

Written  on  an  Inn  window  at  Windermere  Lake. 
I  never  eats  no  meat,  nor  drinks  no  beer, 
But  sits  and  ruminates  on  Windermere. 


Plaintively. 


THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL ;  AND 
ALICE     GEAY, 


Mrs.  Phillip  Millard. 
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She's  all    my  fan-cy 
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painted  her,She'a   love- ly  she's  di    -    vine,     But  her  heart  it   is      a  -  nother's,       She,  never    can     be 
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mine.  Yet  lov'd     I  as  man    never  lov'd,  A  love    without  de  -cay,       -       O  my  heart, my  heart  ia 
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breaking    for  the  love  of    A  -  lice     Gray, 


k   i?  Ir 
O  my  heart,  my  heart  ia  breaking,for  the  love  of  Alice 
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Gray. 
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Her  dark  brown  hair  is  braided  o'er 

A  brow  of  spotless  white  ; 
Her  soft  blue  eye  now  ianjjuishes, 

Now  flashes  with  delight ; 
The  hair  is  braided  not  for  me, 

The  eye  is  turn'd  awav, 
Yet  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breakinjf 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray. 
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I've  sunk  beneath  the  summer's  sun. 

And  trembled  in  the  blast. 
But  my  pilgrimage  ia  nearly  done. 

The  weary  conflict's  past ; 
And  when  the  green  sod  wraps  my  graro* 

May  pity  haply  sav, 
Oh  t  his  heart,  a  as  hearr  is  broken 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Graj. 
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WHAT  AILS  THIS  HEART  O'  MINE. 
Words  by  Miss  Blamire. 
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What         ails   tbia     heart  o'    mine. 


What        ails    this     wat  -ry     e'e, 


What 
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males  me   aye  grow    cauld    as  death.  When 
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thou      art    fa^  a   •    wa', 


Thou'lt        dear 


be 


to       me. 
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What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine, 

What  ails  this  wat'ry  e'e. 
What  maks  me  ay  grow  cauld  as  death. 

When  I  tak  leave  o'  thee ; 
When  thou  art  far  awa,' 

Thou'lt  dearer  be  to  me, 
But  change  o'  place  an'  change  o'  face 

May  gar  your  fancy  jee. 

I'll  ay  gae  to  the  bower. 

Which  thou  wi'  rosea  tied, 
There  aft  amang  the  blushing  buds, 

I  strave  my  love  to  hide ; 


I'll  sit  me  down  an'  muse. 
Beneath  yon  spreading  tree. 

An'  when  a  leaf  fa's  in  my  lap, 
I'll  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

I'll  doat  on  ilka  spot. 

Where  I  hae  been  wi'  thee. 
An'  bring  to  mind  some  kindly  word, 

By  ilka  burn  an'  tree  ; 
'Tis  thoughts  that  bind  the  soul. 

And  keep  friends  i'  the  e'e ; 
And  gin  I  think  I  see  thee  aye. 

What  can  part  thee  and  me. 
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THE    BRITISH  MINSTREL;   AND 


THE  VIOLIN. 

(Continued  from  Page  "!.) 

A  phenomenon  was  now  to  appear,  the  famous 
Guiseppe  Tartini.  Tartini  developed  new  powers  in 
the  violin,  an  instrument  which  seems  to  contain 
within  its  four  simple  strings  all  the  mysteries  of 
music,  and  which  may  be  still  far  from  exliausted. 

Tartini  was,  what  in  Italy  would  be  called  a  l)ar 
barian,  for  he  was  a  native  of  Istria.  His  birth-place 
Pisano  (April,  1692.)  His  family  had  been  lately 
ennobled  ;  and  as  commerce  was  felt  to  be  too  hum- 
ble for  his  descent,  he  was  destined  for  the  law.  He 
was  fantastic  from  the  beginning.  He  first  exhi 
bited  a  forbidden  passion  for  music.  The  passion 
lulled,  or  was  superseded  by  a  passion  for  fencing; 
he  became  the  most  expert  of  swordsmen,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  gladiators  of  Europe  were  furnished 
from  Italy.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  law  made  but 
tardy  progress  in  the  rivalry  of  those  active  competi- 
tors. Perhaps  to  obviate  this  state  of  things,  he 
was  sent,  in  1710,  to  Padua,  once  the  great  school 
of  the  civilians.  There  he  committed  the  natural, 
but  still  more  irreparable,  fault  of  falling  desperately 
in  love.  The  object  of  his  passion  was  inferior  to 
the  hopes  of  his  parvenu,  family,  and  he  was  soon 
cast  off  without  mercy.  The  world  was  now  before 
him ;  but  it  was  a  desert,  and  the  future  delight  and 
pride  oi'  Italy  was  near  dying  of  hunger.  At  length, 
like  many  another  son  of  misfortune,  he  fled  to  the 
cloister,  v/here  a  relative,  a  monk,  gave  him  protec- 
tion. There  he  adopted  the  violin,  as  a  solace  to  an 
uneasy  mind ;  and  rapidly  acquired  skill  suflicient 
to  take  a  place  in  the  cathedral  band.  During  this 
period  his  existence  was  unknown  to  his  family. 
But  on  a  grand  festival,  a  gust  of  wind  blowing  aside 
the  curtain  which  hid  the  orchestra,  Tartini  was 
seen  by  an  acquaintance.  The  discovery  was  com- 
municated to  his  family,  a  partial  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed, and  as  the  triumphs  of  the  law  were  now 
fairly  given  up,  the  wayward  son  of  genius  was  suf- 
fered to  follow  his  own  will,  and  be  a  violinist  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

But  there  was  to  be  another  stage  in  his  ardent 
career.  Veracini,  a  most  powerful  performer,  hap- 
pened to  come  to  Venice.  Tartini  was  struck  with 
a  new  sense  of  the  capacity  of  the  violin.  He  deter- 
mined to  imitate,  if  not  to  excel,  this  brilliant  vir- 
tuoso. He  instantly  left  Venice,  then  a  scene  of  tu- 
multuous and  showy  life,  retired  to  Anconato  devote 
himself  to  labour,  and  give  night  and  day  to  his  in- 
strument. There  he  made  the  curious  discovery  of 
the  "  Third  Sound,"  the  resonance  of  a  third  note 
when  the  two  upper  notes  of  a  chord  are  sounded. 

He  now  rose  into  fame,  and  was  appointed  to  one 
of  the  highest  distinctions  of  the  art,  the  place  of 
first  violin  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  himself  The 
artist  was  duly  grateful;  for,  with  a  superstition 
that  can  now  only  make  us  smile,  but  which  was  a 
proof  of  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  his  heart,  as  it  was 
then  accepted  for  the  most  striking  evidence  of  his 
piety,  he  dedicated  himself  and  his  violin  to  the 
service  of  the  saint  for  ever.  His  pupils  had  already 
spread  his  fame  through  the  European  capitals,  and 
he  received  the  most  tempting  oflers  from  the  chief 
courts.  But  his  virtue  was  proof  against  all  temp- 
tation. St.  Anthony  was  his  sovereign  still.  His 
violin  would  stoop  to  no  more  earthly  supremacy, 
and  the  great  master  lived  and  died  in  Padua. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  chief  virtuosi  of  the 
violin,  if  they  live  beyond  youth,  palpably  change 
their  conception  of  excellence.     Whether  it  is  that 


their  taste  improves,  or  their  fire  diminishes,  their 
latter  style  is  almost  always  marked  by  a  study  of 
elegance,  a  fondness  for  cantabile,  and  a  pathetic 
tenderness.  Difliculty, force, and  surprise, are  their 
ambition  no  more.  Tartini's  performance  scarcely 
assumed  superiority  till  mature  manhood.  He  said 
'that  till  he  was  thirty  he  had  done  little  or  nothing.' 
Yet  the  well  known  story  of  his  dream  shovi's  with 
what  ardour  he  studied.  Lalande  relates  it  from  his 
own  lips.  The  story  has  all  the  vividness  of  a  man  of 
imagination,  that  man  an  Italian,  and  that  Italian 
a  devotee — for  though  Tartini  was  an  Tstrian,  he  had 
the  true  verve  of  the  Ausonian ;  and  though  he  was 
not  a  monk,  he  was  the  sworn  slave  of  St.  Anthony. 
"  He  dreamed  one  night,  in  the  year  1713,  that  lie 
had  made  a  compact  with  Satan,  who  promised  to 
be  at  his  service  on  all  occasions.  And  during  his 
vision  the  compact  was  strictly  kept — every  wish 
was  anticipated,  and  his  desires  were  even  surpassed. 
At  length  he  presented  the  fiend  with  his  violin,  in 
order  to  discover  what  kind  of  a  musician  he  was. 
To  his  infinite  astonishment,  he  heard  him  play  a 
solo  so  singularly  beautiful,  that  it  eclipsed  all  the 
music  he  had  ever  heard  or  conceived  during  his 
life.  So  great  was  his  surprise,  and  so  exquisite  his 
delight,  that  it  almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
breathing.  With  the  wildness  of  his  emotion  he 
awoke;  and  instantly  seized  his  instrument,  in  the 
hope  of  executing  what  he  had  just  heard.  But  in 
vain.  He  was  in  despair.  However,  he  wrote  down 
such  portions  of  the  solo  as  he  could  recover  in  his 
memory ;  still  it  was  so  inferior  to  what  his  sleep 
had  produced,  that  he  declaimed  he  would  have  bro- 
ken his  instrument,  and  abandoned  music  for  ever, 
if  he  could  have  subsisted  by  any  other  means." 
The  solo  still  exists,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Devil's 
Sonata ;"  a  performance  of  great  intiicacy,  but  to 
which  the  imagination  of  the  composer  must  have 
lent  the  beauty ;  the  charm  is  now  imdiscoverable. 

The  late  Dr.  Burney  thus  sketches  the  character 
of  Tartini's  style; — "Tartini,  though  he  made 
Corelli  his  model  in  the  purity  of  his  harmony  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  modulation,  greatly  surpassed 
him  in  the  fertility  and  originality  of  his  invention 
— not  only  in  the  subjects  of  his  melodies,  but  in 
the  truly  cantabile  manner  of  treating  them.  Many 
of  his  adagios  want  nothing  but  words  to  be  excel- 
lent pathetic  opera  songs.  His  allegros  are  some 
times  difficult ;  but  the  passages  fairly  belong  to  the 
instrument  for  which  they  were  composed, and  were 
suggested  by  his  consummate  knowledge  of  the  finger 
board  and  the  powers  of  the  bow.  Yet  I  must,  in 
justice  to  others,  own,  that  though  the  adagio  and 
solo  playing  in  general  of  his  scholars  are  exquisitely 
polished  and  expressive,  yet  it  seems  to  us  as  if  that 
energy,  fire,  and  freedom  of  bow,  which  modem 
symphonies  and  orchestra  playing  require,  were 
wanting." 

Veracini's  name  has  been  already  mentioned,  as 
awaking  Tartini  into  rivalry  and  excellence.  He 
was  the  most  daring,  brilliant,  and  wild  of  violinists. 
His  natural  temperament  had  some  share  in  this  ; 
for  he  was  singularly  ambitious,  ostentatious,  and 
vain.  At  the  "  Festa  della  Croce"  at  Lucca,  an  oc- 
casion on  which  the  chief  Italian  instrumentalists 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling,  Veracini,  who,  from 
long  absence  was  unknown  to  the  Lucehese,  put 
down  his  name  for  a  solo.  On  entering  the  choir 
he  found  that  his  offer  was  treated  with  neglect,  and 
that  the  Padre  Laurenti,  a  friar  from  Bologna — for 
ecclesiastics  were  often  employed  as  musicians  in 
the  cathedrals — wps  at  the  desk  of  the  solo-player. 
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Veracini  walked  up  at  once  to  the  spot.  "Where 
are  you  going  V"  was  the  friar's  question,  "  To  take 
the  place  of  first  violin,"  was  the  impetuous  answer. 
But  Laurenti  was  tenacious  of  his  right,  and  Vera- 
I  cini,  indignantly  turning  on  his  heel,  went  down  to 
the  lowest  bench  of  tlie  orchestra.  When  the  time 
■  for  his  solo  was  come,  he  was  called  on  by  Laurenti, 
who  appears  to  have  acted  as  the  director,  to  ascend 
into  a  more  conspicuous  place.  "  No,"  said  Vera- 
cini, "  I  shall  play  where  I  am,  or  no  where."  He 
began — the  tones  of  his  violin,  for  which  he  was 
long  celebrated,  astonished  every  one — their  clear- 
ness, purity,  and  passion,  were  unrivalled ;  all  was 
rapture  in  the  audience,  even  the  decorum  of  the 
church  could  not  restrain  their  cheers.  And  at  the  end 
of  each  passage,  while  the  vivas  were  echoing  roiind 
him,  he  turned  to  the  hoary  director  in  triumph, 
saying,  "  That  is  the  way  to  play  the  first  violin." 

Veracini's  prompt  and  powerful  style  must  have 
made  his  fortune,  if  he  had  taken  pupils.  But  he 
refused  to  give  lessons  to  any  one  except  a  nephew ; 
he  himself  had  but  one  master,  an  uncle.  His  style 
was  wholly  his  own.  Strange,  wUd,  and  redundant 
Violin  in  hand,  he  continually  travelled  over  Europe. 
About  1745  he  was  in  England.  He  had  two  Steiner 
violins,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  in  ex- 
istence, and  with  the  mixture  of  superstition  and 
frivolity  so  common  to  his  countrymen,  he  named 
one  of  them  St.  Peter  and  the  other  St.  Paul! 
Violinists  will  feel  an  interest  in  knowing  tliat  his 
peculiar  excellencies  consisted  in  his  shake,  his  rich 
and  profound  arpeggios,  and  a  vividness  of  tone  tliat 
made  itself  heard  through  the  loudest  orchestra. 

The  school  of  Tartini  was  still  the  classic  "  aca- 
deme" of  Italy.  Nardini  brings  it  nearer  our  own 
era.  He  was  the  most  exquisite  pupil  of  the  great 
master.  Of  all  instruments  the  violin  has  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  mind.  Its  matchless  power  of 
expression  naturally  takes  the  mould  of  the  feelings; 
and  where  the  performer  has  attained  that  complete 
mastery  which  gives  the  instrument  a  language,  it 
is  grave,  gay,  touching,  or  romantic,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  man,  and  almost  of  the  hour. 
Nardini's  tenderness  of  mind  gave  pathos  to  his 
performance.  He  left  the  dazzling  aud  the  bold  to 
others ;  he  reigned  unequalled  in  the  soft,  sweet,  and 
elegant.  "  His  violin,"  says  the  President  Dupaty, 
who  heard  him  in  Italy  in  1783,  "  is  a  voice,  or  has 
one.  It  has  made  the  fibres  of  my  ear  vibrate  as 
they  never  did  before.  To  what  a  degree  of  tenuity 
does  Nardini  divide  the  air !  How  exquisitely  he 
touches  the  strings  of  his  instrument !  With  what 
art  he  modulates  and  purifies  their  tones  !" 

England  was  never  visited  by  this  fine  virtuoso; 
but  her  musical  tastes  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  arrival  of  Felice  Giardini,  who  produced 
cilects  here  unrivalled  till  the  appearance  of  Paga- 
nini.  Giardini  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1716,  and  re 
ccived  his  chief  musical  education  under  Somis,  a 
scholar  of  Corelli.  ,4t  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  great  capitals.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples, 
and  after  a  short  residence  in  the  chief  musical  cities 
of  his  own  country,  passing  through  Germany  with 
still  increasing  reputation,  came  to  Englandin  1750. 
His  first  display  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
Cuzzoni,  who,  once  the  great  favourite  of  the  Italian 
opera,  was  now  old  and  enfeebled  in  all  her  powers. 
In  her  decaying  voice  the  violinist  had  all  the  un- 
willing advantage  of  a  foil.  The  audience  were  even 
<m  the  point  of  forgetting  their  gallantry,  and  tlirow- 
iug  the  theatre  into  an  uproar,  when  the  young 


Italian  came  forward.  His  first  tones  were  so 
exquisite,  and  so  unlike  anything  that  the  living 
generation  had  heard,  that  they  instantly  put  all 
ill-humour  to  flight.  As  he  proceeded,  the  rapture 
grew.  At  length  all  was  a  tumult,  but  a  tumult  of 
applause,  and  applause  so  loud,  long,  and  over- 
whelming, as  to  be  exceeded  by  none  ever  given  to 
Garriek  himself.  His  fortune  was  now  made,  if  ho 
would  but  condescend  to  take  it  up  as  it  lay  before 
him.  But  this  condescension  has  seldom  formed  a 
part  of  the  wisdom  of  genius,  and  Giardini  was  to 
follow  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his  showy  predecessors. 

His  first  error  was  that  avarice  which  so  curiously 
and  so  often  combines  with  the  profusion  of  the 
foreign  artist.  In  1754  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Opera  orchestra.  In  1756  he  adopted  the 
disastrous  idea,  in  connexion  with  the  celebrated 
Signora  Mingotti,  of  making  rapid  opulence  by 
taking  the  theatre.  Like  every  man  who  has  ever 
involved  himself  in  that  speculation,  he  was  ruined. 
He  then  fell  back  upon  his  profession,  and  obtained 
a  handsome  livelihood  by  pupils,  and  his  still  un- 
rivalled  performance.  Still  he  was  wayward,  ca- 
pricious,  and  querulous,  and  old  age  was  coming  on 
him  without  a  provision.  He  had  now  been  nearly 
thirty  years  in  England,  and  his  musical  rank  and 
the  recollection  of  his  powers  would  doubtless  have 
secured  for  him  the  public  liberality  in  his  decline. 
But  he  then  committed  the  second  capital  error  of 
the  foreign  artists,  that  of  restlessness,  and  breaking 
oflT  their  connexion  witli  the  country  in  which  they 
have  been  long  settled.  Giardini  went  to  recom- 
mence life  in  Italy  with  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
But  Italy  now  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  was 
engrossed  by  younger  men.  After  lingering  there 
just  long  enough  to  discover  his  folly  in  one  shape, 
he  returned  to  England  to  discover  it  in  another. 
Five  years'  absence  from  London  had  broken  ofl'  all 
his  old  connexions,  dissolved  all  his  old  patronage, 
and  left  him  a  stranger  in  all  but  name.  His 
health,  too,  was  sinking.  He  was  enfeebled  by 
dropsy;  his  sight  was  failing;  and  he  was  glad  to 
find  employment  as  a  supernumerary  or  tenor  in  the 
orchestra,  where  his  talent  had  once  reigned  supreme. 
He  attempted  a  burletta  opera  at  the  little  Hay- 
market  Uieatre,  failed ;  took  his  company  to  St. 
Petersburg,  failed  at  that  extremity  of  Europe;  took 
them  to  Moscow,  failed  there ;  and  then  could  fail 
no  more.     In  Moscow,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  died. 

In  music,  as  in  poetry,  there  have  always  been  two 
schools.  The  classic  and  the  romantic.  The  for- 
mer regidar,  graceful,  elegant;  the  latter  wild 
often  rude,  often  ungraceful,  but  often  powerful 
and  postponing  all  things  to  power.  A  per- 
former was  now  to  appear  whose  consummate 
elegance  gave  the  palm  to  the  classic  school  for  the 
time.  The  name  of  Giornovichi  is  still  remembered 
by  some  of  our  living  amateurs.  He  was  a  Paler- 
mitan,  born  in  the  year  1745.  His  life  was  spent 
in  roving  through  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Acquiring 
his  exquisite  and  touching  style  under  the  celebrated 
Lolli,  he  went  to  Paris.  After  extinguishing  all 
competitorship  for  two  yeai-s,  he  went  to  Prussia  as 
first  violin  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Potsdam.  He  then 
went,  preceded  by  his  fame,  to  St.  Petersburg. 
From  1792  he  remained  four  years  in  England, 
visiting  the  provinces  and  Ireland,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  public  taste.  Then,  with  that  love  of 
rambling  which  characterises  musicians  and  foreign 
artists  of  every  description,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
from  Germany  went  to  Russia,  and  iu  St.  Peters- 
burg died  ill  1804  — Continued  at  Paye3\. 
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ding  ding  ding  ding  dong  bell,  ding  ding  ding  ding  dong        bell. 


THE  PART-SONGS  OF  GERaiANY. 

These  part-songs  are  too  little  known  in  England,  as 
one  of  the  most  national  and  not  least  engaging  fea- 
tures in  modem  German  music.  It  is  forty  years  since 
Zelter  (best  known  in  England  as  Goethe's  corres- 
pondent) and  his  friend  Fleming,  founded  at  Berlin  a 
congregation  of  staid  elderly  men,  who  met  once  a 
racmth  to  sit  down  to  a  good  supper,  and  to  diversify 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  by  singing  four-part  songs, 
principally  composed  by  themselves.  Their  number 
was  forty ;  and  far  the  larger  part  of  it  composed  of 
amateurs  or  men  in  oifice.  It  was  an  original  statute 
tliat  no  one  was  eligible  as  a  member  who  was  not  a 
composer,  a  poet,  or  a  singer.  During  his  lifetime 
Zelter  was  their  president  and  principal  composer; 
and  in  no  branch  of  art  did  his  peculiar  talent  evi- 
dence itself  so  brightly  as  in  these  convivial  cB'usions, 
where  humour,  racincss,  a  masterly  employment  of 


the  limited  material  at  his  disposal,  and  a  fine  sense 
of  the  poetry  he  took  in  hand,  distinguish  him  among 
his  contemporaries.  Goethe  used  to  give  his  songs 
to  be  composed  by  Zelter;  and  many  r)f  them  were 
sung  at  the  Berlin  "  Liedertafel"  before  they  were 
printed  or  known  elsewhere.  Fleming  also  contri- 
buted some  fair  musical  compositions, — that  to 
Horace's  ode,  "  Integer  vita;,"  amongst  others. 

It  was  in  the  year  1815,  or  thereabouts,  that  Ber- 
ger,  Klein,  and  a  younger  generation  of  musicians, 
founded  a  young  "  Tiedertafel"  society, on  the  same 
principle,  and  for  the  same  number  of  members. 
Friedrich  Forster  wrote  some  very  pretty  songs  for 
it.  Hoffman,  the  novel  writer  and  kajteUmeister, 
made  it  one  scene  of  his  strange  and  extravagant 
existence ;  and  left  behind  him  there  an  immortal 
comic  song — "Turkische  Blusik,"  the  words  by 
Friedrich  Forster.  In  general,  a  gayer  and  more 
spirited  tone  pervaded  this  younger  society  than  be- 
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longed  to  their  classical  seniors.  It  was  the  practice 
of  both  bodies  to  invite  guests  on  holiday  occasions ; 
and  by  the  younger  part-singers  ladies  were  admitted 
twice  a  year.  Nothing  could  be  sprightlier  or 
pleasanter,  a  little  extra  noise  allowed  for,  than 
these  latter  meetings.  They  were  not  long  in 
spreading  far  and  wide.  The  good  suppers  became 
of  less  integral  consequence ;  original  compositions 
were  not  always  attainable;  but  in  every  town  it 
was  natural  to  collect  the  younger  men  of  tdl  classes, 
for  the  purpose  of  singing  together.  A  regular  sys. 
tern  of  organisation,  of  division  and  subdivision,  has 
arranged  itself.  The  town  societies  in  combination 
form  provincial  assemblies,  where  many  hundreds 
come  together.  In  the  north  of  Germany  the  large 
class  of  young  men  who  are  either  schoolmasters  or 
organists  in  the  towns  and  villages,  or  are  educated 
as  such  at  the  normal  schools,  have  societies  of  their 
own,  and  periodical  celebrations. 

The  provincial  festivals  of  these  societies  are  held 
in  the  good  time  of  the  year,  so  that  open  air  per 
formances  are  practicable.  A  fine  site,  too,  is  a 
thing  always  chosen.  Not  very  long  before  my 
Harz  ramble,  the  Liedertafeln  societies  of  that  dis- 
trict had  been  holding  a  congress  at  Blankenburg. 
These  Liedertafeln  societies  take  part  in  other  cele- 
brations not  their  own.  When  Schiller's  statue 
was  inaugurated  in  Stuttgart,  the  singing  bodies  of 
all  the  towns  in  the  districts  round  about  poured 
in  through  the  gates  of  the  town,  one  after  the  other, 
each  with  its  banners  and  its  music,  till  the  separate 
chords,  to  speak  fancifully,  united  in  a  grand  chorus 
in  the  market-place.  And  while  there  exists  a  well, 
trained  army  of  volunteer  choristers  ready  to  be 
called  into  action  on  all  occasions — it  need  not  be 
pointed  out  how  different  it  is  in  quality  to  the  body 
of  subordinates  at  once  semi-professional  and  un- 
taught, at  whose  mercy  lies  so  much  of  the  best 
music  ever  to  be  heard  in  England — I  should  say, 
did  lie;  for  part-singing  is  now  flourishing  with  us 
like  the  bean-tree  in  the  fairy  tale. 

It  is  needless,  again,  to  remark  how  the  works 
which  make  a  whole  great  people  vocal,  must  have 
a  value  and  an  interest  in  more  aspects  than  one. 
To  otter  an  instance  or  two  likely  to  be  familiar  to 
the  English — Music  has  nothing  nobler  in  her  stores 
than  the  battle  songs  in  which  the  harmonies  of 
Weber  and  the  burning  words  of  Korner  are  united. 
We  sit  by  our  firesides,  it  is  true,  and  know  not  the 
sound  of  an  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  streets,  nor  the 
booming  of  an  enemy's  cannon  without  our  gates ; 
and  hence  are  touched  only  faintly  by  the  spell  of 
the  soul  within  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  coldly  to 
listen  to  the  masculine  chords  and  bold  modulations 
of"  Lutzow's  Wild  Chase,"  and  the  "  Sword  Song," 
and  the  "  Husarendlied."  Again,  we  have  taken 
home  to  ourselves  and  half  nationalised  "^mRACTji," 
among  our  "  Black-eyed  Susans"  and  "  Rule  Brit- 
tanias,"  because  of  its  spirit  and  beauty ;  though  we 
cannot  feel,  save  dramatically,  and  by  going  out  of 
ourselves  as  well  as  from  home,  the  joviality  and 
tnirth  of  those  who  dwell  in  a  wine-land,  or  the 
kindling  of  such  a  spirit  as  moved  the  army  of 
Liberators  on  their  return  from  victory,  when  within 
sight  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  to  burst  out  with  one  con- 
sent into  that  noble  melody  which  was  heard  with 
little  ceasing  for  two  days  and  nights  while  the  band 
was  passing  over  the  river  I 

Honour,  then,  to  the  part  songs  of  Germany,  and 
better  acquaintance  with  them!  is  not  the  worst 
toast  one  could  propose  at  a  glee  club. — Charley's 
Music  and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany. 


THE  BLIND  BARD  OF  CHICHESTER. 

A  small  volume  of  Poems,  by  Francis  Champion,  the 
Blind  Bard  of  Chichester,  has  been  forwarded  to  us ; 
and  we  have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  a  work 
which  is  so  striking  an  example  of  how  much  genius 
may  accomplish  even  under  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances.    Self-teaching,  penury,  and  bodily  afflic- 
tion, constitute  not   the  strings    from    which    your 
dehcately-tuned  numbers  fall,  and  the  over-nice  critic 
might  probably  pick  out  many  faults  in  these  lays  of 
Sussex ;  for  ourselves  we  have  not  looked  for  them — 
there  is  plenty  of  sweet  and  wholesome  poetry  where- 
withal to  occupy  one's  self.     As  a  specimen  we  subjoin 
some  lines  written  by  this  blind  poet  after  hearing 
Liszt  perform  on  the  pianoforte. — Sussex  Advertiser 
How  beautifully  wild  that  fairy  touch — 
Like  pebbles  gently  dropping  in  a  stream, 
Then  warbling  as  the  lay  of  some  stray  Bird 
Of  Paradise  I     Scarce  reaching  sound,  the  tones 
Swim  rippling,  gliding,  whispering  along ; 
As  one  could  dream,  embark'd  on  floating  waves 
The  watVy  spirits  hail  the  rising  sun. 
The  rapid  bass  now  rumbling  in  the  ear 
Pourtrays  an  earthquake  struggling  to  be  free. 
And  then  with  sudden  rush  of  tenfold  power 
The  mingling  notes  assume  the  torrent's  roar ; 
Again  the  swelling  murmurs  softly  roll — 
Fleet  as  the  bounding  Lama  scours  the  wild 
The  pliant  fingers  fly.     I  dare  not  breathe. 
Lest  one  sweet  note  of  joy's  ecstatic  tune 
Be  lost.     A  thousand  harmonies  prevail — 
Each  note  a  word,  each  word  a  song  of  bliss. 
The  soul  entangled  by  the  silken  chain 
Is  led  to  Rapture's  last  abandonment. 
I've  felt  the  power  of  sound  approaching  pain, 
By  turns  (enslav'd  by  Harmony)  have  wept, 
Have  sung,  have  danc'd,  and  trembled  at  her  feet ; 
But  here's  the  soul,  the  poetry  of  sound — 
A  vivid  painting  hanging  on  each  tone. 


Music  Classes  at  Exeter  Hall. — The  musical 
year  1841  opens  with  the  prospectus  of  a  "Singing 
School  for  Schoolmasters  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Committee.  The  classes  to 
consist  entirely  of  persons  engaged  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, either  in  day-schools,  Sunday -shools,  or  evening- 
schools."  What  amount  of  ultimate  fruit  is  to  be 
expected  from  this  attempt,  should  it  be  supported 
and  prove  as  successfid  as  it  deserves  to  be,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  prophesy.  In  this  land,  where  competition  for 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life  is  so  hard  and  pressing,  we 
should  be,  possibly,  too  enthusiastic,  were  we  to  expect 
that  rich  artistic  result  which  might  be  produced 
among  a  people  with  more  time  for  pleasure.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  state  of  musical  art  out  of  the 
school  as  well  as  in  it — upon  the  opportunities  which 
teachers  and  scholars  may  have  of  hearing,  as  well  aa 
studying — and  of  nourishing  their  emulation,  by  the 
power  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  great 
masters.  In  this  condition  we  are  more  fortunate  in 
London  than  in  Paris,  where  the  amount  of  public  vocal 
music,  save  of  the  theatrical  class,  is  a  mere  nothing ; 
while  in  London  there  already  exist  many  cheap  con- 
certs and  amateur  societies,  and  their  number  is  daily 
increasing.  But  whether  the  people  of  England  he 
made  to  sing  at  sight  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  the 
old  days  be  revived,  when  a  madrigal  was  a  part  o» 
every  gentleman's  household  pleasure,  while  his  trades- 
men and  retainers  had  their  own  roundels,  and  glees, 
and  trolls — a  great  and  substantial  benefit  is  achieved 
in  every  hour  that  is  redeemed  from  the  beer-house  and 
the  gin-shop — in  every  hour  in  which  the  dimmest  idea 
dawns  upon  the  labourer,  the  mechanic,  or  the  domes- 
tic, that  he  too  is  capable  of  something  more  than  the 
duties  of  a  machine.  If  a  singing  class  for  the  people 
can  be  kept  open  at  all,  to  our  thinking,  a  great  mor^ 
good  is  attained.    -Atlienaum. 
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Fvom   the   white  blossom'd  sloe  my  dear  Chloe  re- 
A  sprig  her  fair  breast  to  adorn ;  [quested. 

No  !  by  heaT'ns,  I  exclaimed,  may  I  perish  if  ever 
I  plant  in  that  bosom  a  thorn. 


Then  I  showed  her  a  ring  and  implored  her  to  marry 
She  blushed  like  the  dawning  of  morn  ; 

Yes  !  I'll  consent,  she  reply 'd,  if  you'll  promise  that  ne 
Jealous  rival  shall  laugh  me  to  scorn. 
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THE    RED    RED    ROSE. 
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O  my    love    is   like  the  red  red  rose,  Tliat's  newly  sprung  in  June,  O     my    love  is  like  a 
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me  -  lo  -  dy  That's    sweetly  play'd  in    tune. 


As      fair      art  thou  my    bon-nie  lass,  So 
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deep   in    love  am       1,      And        I    will  love  thee  still  my  love,Tho'     a'    the  seas  gang  dry 
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Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun. 

And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  of  life  shall  run. 
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But  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  love 
And  fare  thee  weel  a  while. 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  love, 
Tho'  'twere  ten  thousand  ini.i. 


THE  WORKS  OF  HANDEL— OUR  CHORAL 

PROGRESS. 

DrRiNG  several  years  of  active  critical  service,  we 
have  strenuously  advocated  the  principle  which  now 
seems  to  be  adopted,  viz. — the  performance  of  works 
entire;  a  plan  which,  though  it  may  admit  some  com- 
positions of  inferior  merit  to  the  average  quality  of 
selections,  alone  pourtrays  the  complete  design  of  the 
master,  sets  the  picture  with  all  its  lights  and  shades 
before  us,  and  discovers  its  total  power  or  weakness. 
"The  liberties  taken  with  great  compositions  tiom 
time  to  time  would  make  an  amusing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  human  pretension  and  vanity :  and  though, 
by  cutting  an  Oratorio  into  shreds  and  patches, 
we  do  not  destroy  the  original,  as  we  should 
by  the  excision  of  our  favourite  effects  from  a 
Raphael,  a  Rubens,  or  a  Titian  ;  yet  we  inflict  in- 
justice of  a  similar  nature  on  the  memory  of  the 
composer,  when  we  cause  him  to  be  misjudged  by 
being  partially  judged.  Handel  is  fortunately  a 
man  of  that  mould  which  best  survives  tlie  effect  of 
petty  unfavourable  accidents.  He  has  sustained  the 
worst  of  these,  and  yet  so  established  himself  in  the 
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public  /n'art,  that  we  shall  see  his  genius  assuuic 
from  year  to  year  an  increasing  magnihcenoe  oi 
character;  and,  becoming  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  what  he  has  done,  with  veneration  and  grati- 
tude leave  the  true  apotheosis  of  his  sublime  spirit 
to  he  celebrated  by  after  ages. 

It  would  astouibh  those  who  have  not  much  con- 
cerned themselves  in  observing  the  music  submitted 
to  public  performance,  in  how  very  small  and  limited 
a  circle  our  pleasures  of  tliis  kind  revolve.  In  an 
early  stage  of  amateurism,  we  like  to  hear  only  that 
which  we  have  tested  and  know  to  be  good;  as  we 
advance — though  we  acquire  a  distaste  forejccessive 
repetition — we  still  shrink  from  the  fatigue  of  en- 
countering perpetual  novelty.  So  that  between  the 
experienced  and  instructed  listener  and  the  newly- 
fledged  amateur,  there  are,  to  the  last,  strong  points 
of  mutual  sympathy,  which  should  engage  botli  in 
mutual  concessions  for  the  advancement  of  music. 
We  have  now,  we  trust,  arrived  at  this  point. 

One,  and  indeed  the  principal,  reason  why  there 
remain  so  many  untried  and  unheard  things  of 
Handel  is  the  want  ol  parts,  by  which  the  uniuitiutcd 
reader  is  to  unacrstaud  copies  for  the  iudividual 
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members  of  the  band  and  chorus.  The  possession 
of  these  by  sundry  members  of  the  musical  profes 
6ion,  aii'l  the  power  to  let  them  out  on  hire  on  par- 
ticular II'  .Msions,  has  hitherto  been  a  very  valuable 
source  of  iucome.  Strange  that  a  common  place,  or, 
perhaps,  a  ridiculous  person,  should  be  enabled  to 
levy  a  tribute  on  the  genius  of  a  master,  far  greater 
io  amount  than  any  the  author  ever  received  for  his 
own  work!  But  this  kindof  property  is  now  so  well 
understood,  and  so  widely  shared,  as  no  longer  to 
provoke  the  lust  of  gaiu.  Societies  make  their  own 
stores,  and  encourage  active  and  intelligent  librarians 
of  their  own. 

Next  to  the  representation  of  the  entire  work  of  a 
master,the  spirit  of  the  age  exhibits  a  stringent  ne- 
cessity for  the  purest  and  most  authentic  versions  of 
his  composition.  Amateurs  exhibit  a  strange  laxity 
on  this  head,  and  have  admitted  into  their  scores  the 
most  ridiculously  intrusive  notes.  These  additional 
orchestral  accompaniments  have  arisen  out  of  that 
fatal  love  of  hearing  themselves,  which  is  the  de- 
struction of  a  grand  whole.  If  an  amateur  flute 
player,for  instance,  wanted  a  part,  he  would,  without 
remorse,  get  one  made  for  him,  or  make  one  for 
himself;  not  once  stopping  to  fancy  the  indignation 
of  Handel.  We  recollect  that  the  "Judas  Macca- 
beus" has  been  particularly  ill  treated  in  this  way, 
and  to  have  felt  the  liveliest  resentment  at  the 
impertinent  vanity  which  could  introduce  into  the 
impressive  dramatic  chorus  "  Fall'n  is  the  foe,"  a 
succession  of  trivial  flutepassages.  These  passages, 
because  they  happen  to  form  the  subject,  miglit  seem 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  absurd  pedant  who 
made  them;  but  they  draw  oil'  the  unity  of  the 
attention,  divide  the  concentrated  power  of  the  au- 
thor, and  so  injure,  if  not  destroy,  his  original  design. 

We  are  aware  that  MLMoser,  of  Berlin,  has  made 
some  alteration  in  the  scores  of  Handel  used  in 
Germany;  but  this  duty  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  remplisagc  of  the  harmony — the  mere  support- 
ing and  thickening  of  it  by  the  aid  of  instruments 
unknown  in  Handel's  time,  and  not  by  venturing  to 
add  original  features.  Even  this  labour,  however, 
is  to  be  admitted  with  great  caution. 

Let  it  be  conceived  tlien,  with  what  horror  a 
refined  and  educated  musician  tinds  all  sorts  of  in- 
competent people,  re-instrumenting  a  master-work. 

We  are  enabled  to  give  an  instance  of  this  from 
personal  observation.  At  a  peiformance  of  " Don 
Giovanni"  by  a  private  musical  society,  some  notes 
of  trombones  not  in  the  score  assailed  the  ear  of  the 
conductor.  Inquiring  into  the  cireurastances  of  this 
eruption  of  big  trumpets,  we  received  the  very  naicc 
answer, — "  Oh,  they  made  the  parts  themselves !" 
Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Mozart  had  a  very 
pretty  notion  of  the  powers  of  the  tromboni,  and 
has  used  those  instruments  for  the  grave  colouring 
of  all  the  more  solemn  and  awful  scenes  of  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  here  was  a  complete  example  of  the 
wilful  and  ignorant  frustration  of  his  purpose.  For 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  elVect  than  monotony 
of  tone;  and  it  was  a  principal  of  Mozart's  com- 
position, to  reserve  great  means  for  great  occasions. 
Had  he  wanted  trombones,  he  might  himself  have 
used  them ;  an  inference,  liowever  obvious  and  sim- 
ple, still  not  to  be  opposed  to  the  love  of  making  a 
noise. 

Sucli  are  some  of  those  violations  of  the  sanctity 
of  llie  composer,  which  afl'ord  the  musician,  when 
not  immediately  exposed  to  their  annoyance,  a 
hearty  laugh  in  his  chair  after  dinner.  We  must 
except  from  this  general  ceoEurc  the  additional 


parts  for  brass  instruments,  which  have  been  put  to 
Handel's  choruses  by  some  English  musician — we 
believe  a  Mr.  Kearns.  These  indicate  no  coarse 
and  vulgar  hand ;  they  are  the  mere  notes  of  the 
composer  heard  through  another  qpd  more  powerful 
medium ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  from  the 
judgment  and  delicacy  with  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, but  that  Handel  himself  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  delighted  with  them.  The  efl'ect  of 
brass  instruments  arises  wholly  from  the  sparing 
employment  of  them.  When  we  hear  in  the  chorus, 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  the  trumpet  and  j 
trombones  become  prominent  for  the  first  time  in  || 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  symphony,  the  penetrating  ' 
tones  of  these  instruments  create  a  new  interest,  and 
form  a  climax  so  charming  that  rarely  the  work 
escapes  an  encore.  So  also  in  one  of  the  most 
powerfully  affecting  choruses  that  Handel  ever 
penned,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  what  majesty  marks 
the  entrance  of  the  bass  trombones  at  the  point, 
"  He  is  the  King  of  glory !"  The  whole  presents  an 
elevation  of  human  feeling  so  sublime,  as  to  make 
the  blood  thrill  and  to  draw  tears.  We  worship 
the  spirit  that  can  wing  itself  up  to  the  Deity  in  this 
form ;  and  feel,  in  the  excess  of  our  sensations,  that 
we  must  possess  the  benevolence  of  some  higher 
than  human  power.  These  devotional  sentiments 
are  not  produced  by  mere  noise — not  by  the  acclaim 
of  hundreds — but  by  that  admirable  regulation  of 
effects,  in  which  lies  the  whole  mystery  of  music. 
Our  ears  are  so  constituted,  as  speedily  to  adapt 
themselves  to  any  degree  of  sound ;  and  the  loudest 
thunder  of  the  organ,  or  the  gentlest  notes  of  tlie 
flute,  become  alike  in  their  operation  upon  us,  if  we 
are  rendered  as  familiar  with  the  one  as  the  other. 
Impressions  of  greatness  in  music  are  produced  at 
a  blow ;  and  though  power,  open  or  concealed,  has 
to  do  with  them,  it  must  be  always  power  well  ap- 
plied. Thus  the  true  master  knows  how  to  electrify 
his  hearers  by  one  note;  and  who  tliat  remcmljcri 
the  opening  of  the  last  chorus  iu  "  Israel  in  Egypt, " 
can  have  forgotten  the  efl'ect  of  the  triumpliant 
multitudinous  unison,  "I  will  sing  unto  God." 
Again,  the  subdued  effect  of  choruses  sung  in  har- 
mony, but  entirely  in  an  under  tone — as  "  He  sent 
a  thick  darkness," — presents  another  form  of  majestic 
power,  in  which  the  poet's  noble  personification  of 
might "  slumbering  on  his  ow  n  right  arm",  is  brought 
vividly  before  us. 

The  truth,  that  great  efl'ects  are  only  realised  to 
their  full  extent,  when  met  with  in  that  relative 
position  to  the  principal  lights  or  shadows  of  his 
picture  which  the  author  originally  designed,  is  the 
strongest  argument  we  know  in  favour  of  the  produc- 
tion of  entire  works.  It  should  also  restrain  the 
rash  hands  of  those  unthinking  people,  who,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  philosophy  of  the  system 
of  efl'ect  which  guides  the  pen  of  a  master  iu  the 
formation  of  a  score,  have  yet  the  hardihood  to  make 
additions.  Critics  in  painting  and  poetry  would 
soon  discover  and  hold  up  to  public  indignation  the 
author  of  any  liberties  with  a  great  original;  but  in 
music  (that  is,  in  the  copies  used  for  performance), 
it  is  astonishing  how  many  drivelling  absurdities, 
perpetrated  by  the  Lord  knows  who,  have  been 
allowed  to  sneak  into  public, affixed  to  master-works. 
But  it  is  time  to  reduce  these  pretensions  to  their 
true  standard.  It  ought  to  be  the  part  of  all  genuine 
musical  critics  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted 
with  the  original  scores  of  the  works  they  hear,  and 
to  signalize  any  violation  of  their  integrity  and  purity, 
except  due  cause  be  apparent.    By  these  means  tbcy 
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will  become  the  guardians  of  that  fame  which  a 
great  master  commits  to  the  love  and  the  discern- 
ment of  posterity. 

All  that  we  can  be  said  to  know  well  of  Handel, 
and  with  proper  choral  power,  are  the  "  Messiah," 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Solomon,"  and  the  "  Dettingen 
Te  Deum."  We  have  lately  had  "  Samson ;"  and 
how  much  remains  behind  to  make  the  author's 
bodily  presence  still  as  palpable  to  us,  as  when,  not 
■  long  ago,  he  was  domiciled  in  Lower  Brook-street, 
Grosvenor. square  I  Pleasant  is  the  memory  of 
genius ;  endeared  is  the  locality  which  it  has  haunted 
and  rendered  sacred  by  association !  That  the  pub- 
lic should  have  existed  for  seventy  or  eighty  years 
upon  three  or  four  works,  with  some  odd  selections 
— that  it  should  yet  have  to  come  "  Deborah,"  the 
noble  "Jubilate."  the   "  Chandos   Anthems,"  the 


"  Funeral  Anthems  for  Queen  Caroline,"  &c.  &c., 
that  "  L'AUegro"  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  in  which 
Handel  has  not  suffered  by  contact  with  the  genius 
of  Milton,  are  yet  partially  unheard — that  there  exist 
in  the  Royal  Library,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  Fitz- 
William  Museum,  noble  remains  of  the  industry  of 
the  master  still  in  MS., — aftords  a  cheering  prospect 
of  the  continued  advancement  of  music.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  by  any,  except  those  who  unduly 
appreciate  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Mendelsohn 
and  Spohr,  that  the  age  is  destitute  of  any  one  com- 
manding spirit;  and  however  it  is  sought,  by  creating 
a  factitious  popularity,  to  place  one  or  other  of  the 
cleverest  of  living  musicians  on  the  throne  of  choral 
music,  the  public  are  resolute  in  not  being  cheated 
of  their  homage.  The  world  of  music  is  at  present 
a  republic. — Monthly  Chronicle. 
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DREVING  TANDEM,  A  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

ADVEN  rURE. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning;  a  remittance  had  arrived 
in  the  very  nick  of  time;  my  two  horses  were  in 
excellent  condition ;  and  I  resolved,  along  with  a 
college  chum,  to  put  in  execution  a  long  concerted 
scheme  of  driving  to  London,  Tandem.  We  sent 
our  horses  forward,  got  others  at  Cambridge,  and 
tossing  Algebra  and  Anarchaisis  "to  the  dogs," 
started  in  high  spirits.  We  ran  up  to  London  in 
style — went  ballpitch  to  the  theatre — and  after  a 
quiet  breakfast  next  morning  at  the  St.  James's,  set 
out  with  my  own  horses  upon  a  dashing  drive  through 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  We  were  turning  down 
the  Haymarket,  when  whom,  to  my  utter  horror  and 
consternation,  should  I  see  crossing  over  to  meet  us, 
but  my  old  warm-hearted,  but  severe  and  peppery, 

uncle,  Sir  Thomas ? 

To  escape  was  impossible.    A  cart  before  and 
two  carriages  behind,  made  us  stationary;  and  I 


mentally  resigned  all  idea  of  ever  succeeding  to  his 
five  thousand  per  annum.    Up  he  came.    "What! 

can  1  believe  my  eyes?  George?  what  the do 

you  here  ?    Tandem  too,  by "    (I  leave  blanks 

for  the  significant  accompaniments  that  dropped 
from  his  mouth  like  pearls  and  rubies  in  the  fairy 
tale,  when  he  was  in  a  passion.)  I  have  it,  thought 
I,  as  an  idea  crossed  my  mind  which  I  resolved  to 
follow.  I  looked  right  and  left,  as  if  it  was  not  pos- 
sible it  could  be  me  he  was  addressing.  "What I 
you  don't  know  me,  you  young  dog?  Don't  you 
know  your  uncle  ?  Why,  sir,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense— Pshaw!  you've  done  with  that.  Why  in 
name  a'nt  you  at  Cambridge?"  "At  Cam- 
bridge, sir?"  said  I.  "  At  Cambridge,  sir,"  he  re- 
peated, mimicking  my  afl'ected  astonishment ;  "  why 
I  suppose  you  never  were  at  Cambridge !  Oh!  you 
young  spendthrift:  is  this  the  manner  you  dispose 
of  my  allowance?    Is  this  the  way  you  read  hard? 

you  young   profligate,  you   young  you " 

Seeing  that  he  was  getting  energetic,  I  began  to  be 
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apprehensive  of  a  scene;  and  resolved  to  drop  the 
curtain  at  once.  "  Really  sir,"  said  I,  with  as  brazen 
a  look  as  I  could  summon  upon  emergency,  "  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance."  His 
large  eyes  assumed  a  fixed  stare  of  astonishment. 
"  I  must  confess  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
Excuse  me;  but  to  my  knowledge  I  never  saw  you 
before."  A  torrent,  I  perceived,  was  coming.  "Make 
no  apologies,  they  are  unnecessary.  Your  next 
rencontre  will,  I  hope,  be  more  fortunate,  though 
your  finding  your  country  cousin  in  Loudon  is  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay.  Bye,  bye, 
old  buck."  The  cart  was  removed,  and  I  drove  ofl', 
yet  not  without  seeing  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
half  frightful,  half  ridiculous,  toss  his  hat  on  the 
ground,  and  hearing  him  exclaim — "  He  disowns 
me!  the  jackanapes!  disowns  his  own  uncle  by " 

Poor  Philip  Chichester's  look  of  amazement  at 
this  finished  stroke  of  impudence  is  present,  at  this 
instant  to  my  memory.  "  Well,  you've  done  it. 
Dished  completely !  What  could  induce  you  to  be 
such  a  blockhead  ?"  said  he.  "  The  family  of  the 
blockheads,  my  dear  Phil,"  I  replied,  "  is  far  too 
creditably  established  in  society  to  render  their 
alliance  disgraceful.  I'm  proud  to  belong  to  so  pre- 
vailing a  party."  "  Pshaw !  this  is  no  time  for  joking. 
What's  to  be  done?"  "  Why, when  does  a  man  want 
a  joke,  Phil,  but  when  he  is  in  trouble?  However, 
adieu  to  badinaye,  and  hey  for  Cambridge  instantly." 
" Cambridge ?"  "In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  uncle  will  post  there  with 
four  horses  instantly;  and  my  only  chance  of  avoid- 
ing that  romantic  misfortune  of  being  cut  off  with  a 
shilling,  is  to  be  there  before  him. 

Without  settling  the  bill  at  the  inn,  or  making  a 
single  arrangement,  we  dashed  l)ack  to  Cambridge. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  mental  anxiety  I  endured 
on  my  way  there.  Every  thing  was  against  us,  a 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  roads 
were  wretched,  the  traces  broke — turnpike  gates 
were  shut — droves  of  sheep  and  carts  impeded  our 
progress;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  we 
reached  the  college  in  less  than  six  hours.    "  Has 

Sir  Thomas been  here  ?"     said  I  to  the  porter, 

with  an  agitation  I  could  not  conceal.  "  No,  sir." 
"  If  he  does,  tell  him  so  and  so,"  said  I,  giving  vera- 
cious Thomas  his  instructions,  and  putting  a  guinea 
into  his  hand  to  sharpen  his  memory.  "  Phil,  my 
dear  fellow,  don't  show  your  face  out  of  college  for 
this  fortnight.  You  twig !"  I  had  hardly  time  to 
get  to  my  own  room,  to  have  my  toga  and  trencher 
beside  me,  Newton  and  Aristotle  before  me,  optics, 
mathematics,  and  hydrostatics,  strewed  around  in 
learned  confusion,  when  my  uncle  drove  up  to  the 
gate. 

"  Porter,  I  wish  to  see  Mr. ,"  said  he,  "  is  he 

in  his  rooms?"  "  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  take  a  heap 
of  books  there  ten  minutes  ago."  This  was  not  the 
first  bouncer  the  Essence  of  Truth,  as  Thomas  was 
known  through  the  college,  had  told  for  me ;  nor  the 
last  he  got  well  paid  for.  "  Ay !  very  likely ;  reads 
very  hard,  I  dare  say  ?"  "  No  doubt  of  that,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,"  said  Thomas,  as  bold  as  brass.  "  You 
audacious  fellow !  how  dare  you  look  in  my  face  and 
tell  me  such  a  deliberate  falsehood  ?  You  know  he's 
not  in  college!"  "  Not  in  college!  sir, as  I  hope — " 
"None  of  your  hopes  or  fears  to  me.     Shew  me 

his  rooms.     If  two  hours  ago  I  did  not  see 

See  him, — Yes,  I've  seen  him,  and  he's  seen  the  last 
of  me." 

He  had  now  reached  my  rooms;  and  never  shall 
I  forget  his  look  of  astonishment,  of  amazement 


bordering  on  incredulity,  when  I  calmly  came  for 
ward,  took  his  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  Cam 
bridge.  "My  dear  sir,  how  are  you?  What  lucky 
wind  has  blown  you  here  ?'  "  What,  George !  who 
— what — why — I  can't  l)elieve  my  eyes !  "  How 
happy  I  am  to  see  you!"  I  continued  :  "How  kind 
ofyoutocome!  How  well  you're  looking?"  "How 
people  may  be  deceived  !  My  dear  George,  (speak- 
ing rapidly,)  I  met  a  fellow,  in  a  tandem,  in  the 
Haymarket,  so  like  you  in  every  particular,  that  I 
hailed  him  at  once.  The  puppy  disowned  me — 
aU'ected  to  cut  a  joke — and  drove  oft'.  Never  was  I 
more  taken  ofl'  my  stilts !  I  came  down  directly, 
with  four  post-horses,  to  tell  your  tutor;  to  tell  the 
master;  to  tell  all  the  college,  that  I  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you ;  that  I  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  your  debts  no  longer ;  to  inclose  you 
fifty  pounds  and  disown  you  for  ever."  My  dear  sir, 
how  singular  !"  "  Singular !  I  wonder  at  perjury 
no  longer,  for  my  part.  I  would  have  gone  into  any 
court  of  justice,  and  have  taken  my  oath  it  was  you 
I  never  saw  such  a  likeness.  Your  father  and  the 
fellow's  mother  were  acquainted,  or  I'm  mistaken. 
The  air,  the  height,  the  voice,  all  but  the  manner, 
and — that  was  not  yours.  No,  no,  you  never  would 
have  treated  your  old  uncle  so."  "  How  rejoiced  I 
am,  that — ""Rejoiced:  so  am  I.  I  would  not  have 
been  undeceived  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Nothing 
but  seeing  you  here  so  quiet,  so  studious,  surrounded 
by  problems,  would  have  convinced  me.  Ecod !  I 
cant  tell  you  how  I  was  startled.  I  had  been  told 
some  queer  stories,  to  be  sure,  about  your  Cambridge 
etiquette.  I  heard  that  two  Cambridge  men,  one  I 
of  St.  John's  the  other  of  Trinity,  had  met  on  the 
top  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  though  they  knew  each  . 
other  by  sight  and  reputation,  yet,  never  having  [ 
been  formally  introduced,  like  two  simpletons,  they  ; 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  left  the  moun- 
tain separately  and  without  speaking;  and  that 
cracked  fellow- commoner.  Meadows,  had  shewn  me 
a  caricature,  taken  from  the  life,  representing  a  Cam- 
bridge man  drowning,  and  another  gownsman  stand- 
ing on  the  brink,  exclaiming, '  Oh !  that  I  had  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  that  man,  that  I 
might  have  taken  the  liberty  of  saving  him!'     But, 

it,  thought  I,  he  never  would  carry  it  so  far  with 

his  own  uncle !  I  never  heard  your  father  was  a  gay 
man,"  continued  he,  musing ;  "  yet,  as  you  sit  in  that 
light,  the  likeness  is" — I  moved  instantly — "  But  it's 
impossible,  you  know,  it's  impossible.  Come,  my 
dear  fellow,  come ;  I  must  get  some  dinner.  Who 
could  he  be  ?     Never  were  two  people  so  like. 

We  dined  at  the  inn,  and  spent  the  evening  to- 
gether; and  instead  of  the  fifty,  the  "  last  fifty"  he 
generously  gave  me  a  draft  for  three  times  the 
amount.  He  left  Cambridge  the  next  morning,  and 
his  last  words  were,  as  he  entered  his  carriage, 
"  My  brother  was  a  handsome  man ;  and  there  jww 
a  Lady  Somebody,  who,  the  world  said  was  partial 
to  him.  She  may  have  a  son.  Most  surprising 
likeness.  God  bless  you.  Read  hard,  you  young 
dog ;  remember.  Like  as  two  brothers !"  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

His  death,  which  happened  a  few  months  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  his  being  bit  in  a  bet, 
contracted  when  he  was  a  "  little  elevated,"  left  me 
the  heir  to  his  fine  estate;  I  wish  I  could  add  to  his 
many  and  noble  virtues.  I  do  not  attempt  to  pal- 
liate deception.  It  is  always  criminal.  But,  I  am 
sure,  no  severity,  no  reprimand,  no  reproaches,would 
have  had  half  the  effect  which  bis  kindness,  his 
confidence,  and  his  generosity  wrought  on  me.     It 
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reformed  me  thoroughly,  and  at  once.  I  did  not 
see  London  again  until  I  had  graduated :  and  if  my 
degree  was  unaccompanied  by  brilliant  honours,  it 
did  not  disgrace  my  uncle's  liberality  or  his  name. 
Many  years  have  elapsed  since  our  last  interview  ; 
but  I  never  reflect  on  it  without  pain  and  pleasure 
— pain,  that  our  last  intercourse  on  earth  should 
have  been  marked  by  the  grossest  deception  ;  and 
pleasure,  that  the  serious  reflections  it  awakened, 
cured  me  for  ever  of  all  wish  to  deceive,  and  made 
the  open  and  straight-forward  path  of  life,  that  of 
Ifem  Monthly  Magazine.  An  Old  Student. 


A  Midnight  Landscape. — You  would  have  been 
delighted  with  the  effect  of  the  northern  twilight  on  this 
romantic  country  as  I  rode  along  last  night.  The  hills 
and  groves  and  herds  of  cattle  were  •  seen  reposing  in 
the  grey  dawn  of  midnight,  as  in  a  moonlight  without 
shadow.  The  whole  wide  canopy  of  Heaven  shed  its 
reflex  light  upon  them,  like  a  pure  crystal  mirror.  No 
sharp  points,  no  petty  details,  no  hard  contrasts — every 
object  was  seen  softened  yet  distinct,  in  its  simple  out- 
line and  natural  tones,  transparent  with  an  inward 
light,  breathing  its  own  mild  lustre.  The  landscape 
altogether  was  like  an  airy  piece  of  mosaic-work,  or 
like  one  of  Poussin's  broad  massy  landscapes  or  Titian*s 
lovely  pastoral  scenes.  Is  it  not  so  that  poets  see  na- 
ture, veiled  to  the  sight,  but  revealed  to  the  soul  in 

visionary    grace    and   grandeur. HazlitVs    Liber 

Amoris. 

TO    AN    «OLIAN    HARP. 

Ohl  breezy  harp!  that,  with  thy  fond  complaining. 
Hast  held  my  willing  ear  this  whole  night  long : 

Mourning,  as  one  might  deem ;  yon  moon,  slow  waning, 
Sole  Ustener  oft  of  thy  melodious  song  ; 

Sweet  harp!  if  hushed  awhile  that  tuneful  sorrow, 
Which  may  not  flow  uninterraitted  still, 

A  lover's  prayer  one  strain  less  sad  might  borrow, 
Of  all  thou  pourest  at  thine  own  sweet  will. 

Now,  when — her  forehead  in  that  pale  moon  gleaming, — 
Ton  dark-tressed  maid  beneath  the  softening  hour, 

As  fain  to  lose  no  touch  of  thy  sad  streaming. 
Leans  to  the  night  from  forth  her  latticed  bower ; 

And  the  low  whispering  air,  and  thy  lone  ditty. 
Around  her  heart  thy  mingled  spells  have  wove : 

Now  cease  those  notes  awhile  that  plain  for  pity. 
And  wake  thy  bolder  song,  and  ask  for  love. 

Liszt. — Assuredly,  it  is  not  in  his  own  country 
that  this  great  pianist  finds  the  honours  due  to  genius 
fall  most  sparingly  on  his  head.  Our  island  tempera- 
ment has  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  entnu- 
aasm  which  makes  every  step  of  his  progress  a  triumph. 
The  following  particulars  are  given  in  a  letter  from 
Pesth:— "  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  (10th  Jan.,  1840,) 
the  Royal  German  Theatre  gave,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  town,  Beethoven's  opera 
of  *  Fidelio,'  after  which  Liszt  had  promised  to  execute 
some  of  his  compositions.  The  pianist  entered  the  box 
of  the  Municipality,  during  the  performance  of  the 
overture,  and  was  instantly  hailed  with  the  most  voci- 
ferous acclamations.  *  Long  live  Liszt !  long  live  the 
great  artist !"  echoed  from  all  quarters  of  the  theatre, 
which  was  crowded  with  spectators;  and  the  orchestra 
executed  a  series  of  trumpet  movements, — an  honoui" 
only  paid,  on  other  occasions,  on  the  arrival  of  some 
member  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  close  of  the  opera 
the  curtain  rose  again,  disclosing  the  representation  of 
a  magnificent  Gothic  hall,  ornamented  with  a  profusion 
of  musical  trophies,  crowns,  and  garlands  of  flowers. 
Liszt  appeared  in  the  rich  and  picturesque  national  cos- 
tume of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  and  seating  himself  at  a 
piano,  executed  a  fantasia  on  aome  movements  from 


Auber's  'Muette  de  Portici,'  and  Meyerbeer's  'Robert 
le  Diable.'  When  the  audience  had  testified,  in  an  almost 
frenzied  manner,  its  admiration  of  these  performances 
the  Count  Leon  de  Festetics,  President  of  the  Roya. 
Philharmonic  Society,  entered,  accompanied  by  the  tw( 
assessors  and  two  pruthonotaries  of  thecounty  of  Pesth, 
and  having  addressed  a  short  speech  to  the  artist,  deli- 
vered to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  county,  a  magnificent 
sabre,  valued  at  600  florins  (£60),  in  a  crimson  velvet 
sheath,  whereon  were  embroidered,  in  gold,  the  arms 
of  the  family  of  Liszt, — one  of  whose  ancestors  was, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  grand 
judge  of  the  county.  On  returning  to  his  carriage, 
Liszt  found  himself  the  subject  of  fresh  homage  from 
the  students  of  the  University,  who  had  assembled, 
with  torches,  to  escort  him  to  his  hotel.  The  torches, 
however,  were  useless ;  for  all  along  the  road  which  he 
had  to  pass,  the  houses  were  illuminated  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  crowded  with  a  populace  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand  at  the  least.  Yesterday  the  munici- 
pality gave  a  grand  ball  in  his  honour,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  notabilities  of  the  town  and  all  the 
nobles  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  this  morning  at  day- 
break, the  great  artist  departed  for  Prague." 

Charles  Lamb. — Lamb  was  at  one  part  of  his 
life  ordered  to  the  sea  side  for  the  benefit  of  bathing ; 
but  not  possessing  strength  of  nerve  sufiicient  to  throw 
himself  into  the  water,  he  necessarily  yielded  his  small 
person  up  to  the  discretion  of  two  men  to  'plunge  him.' 
On  the  first  morning,  having  prepared  for  immersion, 
he  placed  himself,  not  without  trepidation,  between 
these  huge  creatures,  meaning  to  give  the  previously 
requisite  instructions  which  his  particular  case  re- 
quired; but,  from  the  very  agitated  state  he  was  in, 
from  terror  of  what  he  might  possibly  'suffer'  from  a 
'  sea^change,'  his  unfortunate  impediment  of  speech 
became  greater  than  usual ;  and  this  infirmity  prevented 
his  directions  being  as  prompt  as  was  necessary.  Stand- 
ing, therefore,  with  a  man  at  either  elbow,  he  began : 
'1 — I — I'm  to  be  di — i — ippei'  The  men  answered 
the  instruction  with  a  ready  *  Yes,  sir .''  and  in  they 
soused  him !  As  soon  as  he  rose,  and  could  regain  a 
portion  of  his  lost  breath,  he  stammered  out  as  before, 
'I — I — I — I'm  to  be  di — i — ippedl  Another  hearty 
'  Yes,  sir  J'  and  down  he  went  a  second  time.  Again 
he  rose ;  and  then  with  a  struggle,  (to  which  the  men 
were  too  much  used  on  such  occasions  to  heed,)  he  made 
an  effort  for  freedom;  but  not  succeeding,  he  articulated 
as  at  first,  'I — I— I'm  to  be  di — i — ipped' — '  Yes,  sir !' 
and  to  the  bottom  he  went  again  ;  when  Lamb,  rising 
for  the  third  time  to  the  surface,  shouted  out  in  desper- 
ate energy, '  O — O — only  once!' — Mathews'  Memoirs. 

Miss  Clara  Novello. — About  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  she  was  a  child  playing  with  her  dolls  in  the  gar- 
den of  her  father's  country  residence  at  Shacklewell, 
and  singing  in  a  loud  cleaj-  voice,  for  lightness  of  heart 
like  a  Uttle  wild  bird ;  L)i  lanti  palpiti,  which  was  then 
popular,  and  much  played  on  the  barrel  organs  of  wan- 
dering Italians,  was  one  among  a  number  of  other  me- 
lodies which  she  caught  by  ear,  and  was  wont  to  sing 
to  herself  at  play.  It  was  this  air  that  first  indi- 
cated to  her  friends  her  pecuUar  natural  disposition 
for  music,  and  from  which  may  be  dated  the  first  direc- 
tion of  the  little  Clara  to  serious  efforts  of  song.  In 
particular,  we  remember  the  admirable  correctness  ol 
ear  with  which  she  made  the  modulation  that  occurs 
at  the  end  of  the  .second  part  of  the  melody.  This  was 
quite  surprising  in  one  who  knew  nothing  of  harmony, 
and  who  never  seemed  at  least,  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  music  which  was  performed  in  her  father's  house 
The  education  of  the  eai-  must  have  been  proceeding 
unconsciously  to  herself  and  friends,  or  her  early  history, 
with  which  we  are  intimately  acquainted,  would  com- 
pel us  to  believe  in  the  phenomenon  of  an  ear  more 
perfectly  adapted  by  nature  to  the  execution  of  every 
interval,  than  many  other  not  ungifted  singers  obtain 
by  the  most  careful  attention  and  laborious  eft'ort. — 
Musical  World. 
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JESSIE,    THE    FLOWER    0'    DUNBLAN;E. 


Words  by  Tannahill. 


Music  by  JR.  A.  Smitlk. 
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The  sun  has  ^ane  down  o'er  the    lof-tjr   Ben-Io-mond,  And     left    the  red  clouds  to  pie- 
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side  o'er  the  scene.  As      lane-ly    I  stray'd  in    the   calm  simmer  gloamin',  To      muse  on  swce' 
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Jes-sie    the    flower  o'  Dunblane.  How  gweet  is  the  brier  wi'  its     saft  fauldin'  blossom.  And 
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sweet    is   the  birk    wi'  its     man  tie      o'  green,  Yet  sweeter   and    fairer   and   dear  to   this 
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bosom    Is        lovely  young  Jessie    the    flower  o'  Dunblane, 
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Jessie,        Is       lovely  young  Jessie,    Is       lorely  young  Jessie    the    flower    o'  Dunblane. 
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She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blythe  as  she's  bonny ; 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain  ; 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  flower  o'  Dun- 
blane. 
Sing  on.  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening, 

Thou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwood  glen  ; 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and  winning. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dunblane. 


How  lost  were  my  days  till  I  met  wi'  my  Jessie, 

The  sports  o'  the  city  seemed  foolish  and  vain, 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca'  my  dear  lassie, 

'Till  charm'd  with  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dun- 
blane. 
Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest  grandeur. 

Amidst  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in  pain  ; 
And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splendour 

If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dunblane. 


R.  A.  SMITH. 

Robert  Akcb  jbald  Smith  was  the  son  of  a  Paisley 
silk  weaver,  and  was  bom  at  Reading  in  England, 
whither  his  father  had  removed  sometime  previous- 
ly, on  the  I6th  November,  1780.  His  mother,  who 
belonged  to  Reading,  like  his  father,  was  possessed 
of  a  taste  for  music,  thus  the  musical  genius  of  their 
son  was  fostered  from  his  cradle  by  the  melodies 
of  their  respective  countries.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
began  to  exhibit  his  fondness  for  music,  being  able 
to  play  upon  the  violin  in  his  tenth  year.  His  ear 
was  remarkably  correct,and  he  began  early  the  prac. 
lice  of  noting  down  such  strains  of  melody  as  he 
heard  that  pleased  him,  and  to  this  early  habit  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  remarkable  facility  in  musical  nota- 
tion which  in  after  years  he  exhibited.  An  instance 
of  this  practice  and  facility  in  later  life  occurs  in  a 
letter  of  his  to  his  friend  Wm.  Motherwell,  written 
in  1826,  in  which  he  says, 

"  I  have.i  ust  finished  the  accompaniment  to  a  remark- 
ably fine  Danish  air,  which  happens  most  fortunately 
to  be  in  the  very  spirit  of  your  beautifiil  'Song  of  the 
Danish  Sea^f  ing.'  You  must  know  that  I  was  taking 
an  excursion  lately  in  a  wherry  on  the  Thames,  when 
my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  hoarse  bawling  of  half  a 
dozen  sailors,  in  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  singing  a 
boisterous  song,  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I  instantly 
desired  the  waterman  to  rest  on  his  oars,  when  he  in- 
formed tne  that  it  was  a  Danish  vessel.  The  air  pleased 
me,  and  I  noted  it  at  the  moment." 

In  the  year  1800,  the  weaving  trade,  to  which  he 
had  been  apprenticed  by  his  father,  declining  in 
Reading,  the  family  removed  to  Paisley.  The  West 
of  Scotland  has  always  been  a  musical  district,  and 
there  is  no  talent  which  so  speedily  introduces  its 
possessor  into  society,  and  surrounds  him  with  ad- 
mirers, as  "  singing  a  good  song ;"  and  as  Smith  had 
a  sweet  and  musical  voice,  and  an  exquisite  taste, 
his  talents  as  a  singer  soon  became  known  in  Pais  - 
ley,  and  his  society  courted  both  by  amateurs  and 
professionals,  at  whose  concerts  he  was  often  induced 
to  officiate,  and  thus  brought  more  immediately  be- 
fore the  general  public.  He  soon  bade  farewell  to 
the  loom,  which  at  no  time  had  been  a  favourite 
with  him,  and  in  1807,  having  been  engaged  as 


Precentor  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  Paisley,  he  shortly 
after  commenced  teaching  music,  and  in  this  occu- 
pation he  continaed  till  his  death. 

Of  the  friends  he  made  in  Paisley  one  of  the  ear- 
liest was  Tannahill,  to  many  of  whose  songs  he 
composed  airs,  and,  amongst  others,  "Jessie,  the 
Flower  o'  Dunblane,"  the  publication  of  which  first 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  musical  public 
as  a  composer.  This  song  appeared  in  1808,  and 
immediately  attained  an  extraordinary  popularity, 
which  it  has  retained  undiminished  to  the  present 
time,  and  there  must  be  few  of  our  readers  in  Scot- 
land to  whom  it  is  not  familiar.  A  critic  in  the 
European  Magazine  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
published,  says, 

"  The  air  before  us  certainly  has  no  common  claim 
to  general  admiration.  The  descant  consists  through- 
out of  the  most  gracefiil  and  euphonious  intervals,  and 
the  cadence  at  the  words  'the  flower  o'  Dunblane,'  is 
remarkably  beautiful  and  happy.  It  is  singular  that  a 
similar  fall  of  a  4th  rising  thence  into  the  tonic  chord 
is  to  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  a  '  Kyrie'by  the 
immortal  Mozart,  which  it  is  very  unlikely  that  our 
author  should  have  known,  being  in  manuscript,  and 
very  scarce.  .  .  .  The  whole  melody  is  contained 
in  the  space  of  eleven  notes  in  diatonic  scale,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  intervals,  never  exceeding  a  4th,  and  abound- 
ing in  2ds  and  3ds,  the  most  proximate  distances :  they 
are  all  managed  with  the  utmost  s^ill  of  simplicity ^ 
and  we  shall  not  easily  find  a  more  evident  proof  of  the 
truth  that  Artis  est  celare  artem." 

In  1810  Smith  published  his  "Devotional  Music, 
original  and  selected,  arranged  mostly  in  four  parts, 
with  a  thorough  bass  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte ;" 
and  in  1819,  "  Anthems,  in  four  vocal  parts,  with  an 
accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte — the 
words  selected  from  the  prose  version  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms."  In  1821,hecommenced  the  publication 
of  his  "  Scottidi  Minstrel,  a  selection  from  the  vocal 
melodies  of  Scotland,"  which,  originally  intended  to 
be  in  four,  was  extended  by  a  fifth,  and  afterwards 
by  a  sixth  volume.  In  this  publication  his  habit  of 
noting  down  all  the  airs  he  chanced  to  hear  was 
turned  to  good  account,  and  in  the  volumes  many 
airs  appeared  that  had  been  previously  unpublished, 
with  many,  we  believe,  that  were  either  wholly  ot 
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partly  his  own  composition:  to  some  of  the  airs  his 
name  is  affixed.  Besides  these,  the  work  contains 
avery  complete  selection  of  the  previously  well  known 
melodies  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the  airs  are  suited 
with  original  words,  among  the  authors  of  which 
appear  the  names  of  Hogg,  Motherwell,  Hew  Ain- 
slie,  Robert  Allan,  Miss  Blamire,  &e.  The  old 
Terses  which  have  been  retained  are  in  many  cases 
sadly  mangled  and  bepatched,  we  do  not  know, 
however,  that  we  can  blame  Smith  for  this,  as  the 
gongs,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  the  preface,  have 
oeen  under  the  superintendence  of  another  editorti 
Smith  subsequently  added  an  "  Irish  Minstrel,"  in 
one  volume,  to  the  collection,  and  afterwards  a  volume 
of"  Select  Melodies,"  containing  airs  of  various  na- 
tions. This  latter  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  most 
interesting  of  all  his  works,  many  of  the  airs  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  verses  are  likewise  superior  to 
those  in  the  other  volumes.  Amongst  the  contribu- 
tors of  songs  were  Mrs.  Hemans,  Motherwell,  Hogg, 
Wm.  Kennedy,*  Ainslie,  Henry  Riddell,  and  others 
less  known,  in  this  volume  appears  the  "  Danish 
Melody"  already  mentioned,  and  also  that  song  of 
Kennedy's  "  I  have  come  from  a  happy  land,"  now 
so  well  known. 

In  1823,  Smith  removed  with  his  family  (he  mar- 
ried in  1802,)  to  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson 
having  procured  for  him  the  situation  of  leader  of 
the  music  in  St.  George's  Church  in  that  cltv.  Here 
he  continued  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  and  here  he 
collected, arranged, and  published, the  lattervolumes 
of  his  "  Scottish  Minstrel,"  and  the  other  works 
already  mentioned,  his  "  Introduction  to  Singing," 
which  appeared  in  1826,  also  "  Sacred  Music  for 
the  use  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edinburgh,"  "  The 
Sacred  Harmony  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  "  Sa- 
cred Music,  consisting  of  Tunes,  Sanctusses,  Doxo- 
logies,  &c.,  sung  in  St.  George's  Church,"  and  a 
number  of  Anthems,  Glees,  &c. 

Smith  had  suffered  long  from  attacks  of  dyspepsia, 
which,  acting  upon  an  originally  delicate  constitu- 
tion, brought  him  to  an  early  deathbed.  Alter 
being  confined  about  a  fortnight,  he  calmly  ex- 
pired at  Edinburgh,  on  the  3d  day  of  January, 
1829,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children.  This  event  being  quite 
unexpected,  except  by  his  intimate  friends,  caused 
a  deep  sensation  in  that  city,  and  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  where  he  was  so  generally  known,  and 
from  his  amiable  character  so  generally  loved  and 
respected. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  writing  further  at 
present,  but  we  intend  shortly  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject  We  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  giving  the 
two  following  quotations,  the  first  from  Dr.  Thorn- 
son's  preface  to  the  "  Sacred  Harmony,"  a  part  of 
which  was  published  after  Smith's  death,  and  tlie 
other,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant 
of  9th  Feb.,  1829,  by  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  the  well 
known  author  of  "  A  History  of  Music." 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  the  Dr.,  "to  conclude  this 
preface,  without  adverting  to  the  editor  of  this  work; 
which  we  can  do  more  freely,  since  he  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  both  censure  and  praise .  While  he  lived,  his 
modest  and  unassuming  worth  gained  him  the  esteem 
of  all  to  whom  he  was  known ;  and  when  he  died,  his 
death  was  universally  and  deeply  lamented.  We,  for 
our  part,  felt  it  as  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  brother.  He 
was  fond  to  enthusiasm  of  sacred  music.  He  entered 
fully  and  feeUngly  into  its  true  character.  And  he 
contributed  ably  and  largely  to  its  stores,  in  the  an- 

♦  Author  of  a  late  work  on  Texas. 


thems,  psalm-tunes,  and  other  pieces  which,  from  timo 
to  time,  he  composed  and  published.  Much  did  he 
achieve  in  rescuing  it  from  the  barbarism  and  degene- 
racy into  which  it  had  fallen  throughout  the  parishes 
of  this  country,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  influential 
people  to  its  numerous  detects,  both  as  to  the  musiv 
performed,  and  the  actual  performance  of  it,  and  bj 
diffusing  a  better  taste,  and  a  greater  love  for  it,  than 
what  had  previously  prevailed.  And  in  the  choirs 
which  he  successively  had  under  his  superintendenoe  in 
Paisley  and  in  Edinburgh,  he  exhibited  specimens,  not 
only  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  of  what  it  is  capable 
of  being  made,  when  those  who  are  concerned  in  its 
improvement  unite  in  patronizing  and  promoting  it." 

"  Smith,"  says  Mr.  Hogarth, "  was  a  musician  of  ster- 
ling talent.  His  merits  have  been  long  recognised,  but 
the  extreme  modesty  of  his  character  prevented  them 
being  so  fully  appreciated  as  they  ought;  and  his  la- 
bours were  only  beginning  to  gain  for  him  that  repu- 
tation and  emolument  they  deserved,  when  he  was  cut 
off  by  an  untimely  death.  His  compositions  partake 
of  the  character  of  his  mind ;  they  are  tender,  and  gene- 
rally tinged  with  melancholy  ;  simple,  and  unpretend- 
ing; and  alwavs  graceftil,  and  unaffectedly  elegant. 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  regular  musical  educa- 
tion, or  of  having  his  taste  formed  upon  the  classic 
models  of  the  art.  But  there  was  in  his  mind  a  native 
delicacy,  and  an  intuitive  soundness  of  judgment, 
which  enabled  him  to  shun  the  slightest  tendency  to 
vulgarity,  and  to  make  his  productions  always  fulfil 
his  object,  whatever  it  was.  His  melodies  ai-e  expres- 
sive, and  his  harmonies  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  had 
the  admirable  good  sense  to  know  how  far  he  could 
safely  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  counterpoint  and 
modulation,  without  losing  liis  way  ;  and  accordingly 
his  music  is  entirely  free  from  that  scientific  pedantry, 
which  forms  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  modern  English 
school.  Mr.  Smith  has  enriched  the  music  of  our  own 
country  with  many  melodies  which  have  deservedly 
become  national,  and  will  probably  descend,  in  that 
character,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  Scotland. 
His  sacred  music  is  uniformly  excellent,  possessing,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  simplicity  of  design,  and  solenmity 
of  effect,  which  this  species  of  music  requires.  Hia 
sacred  compositions,  being  written  for  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  without  instrumental  accompaniment  of 
any  kind,  are  easily  executed,  and  will  undoubtedly 
tend  to  heighten  the  character  of  our  church  music,  as 
they  are  beginning  to  be  generally  used  in  those  places 
of  worship  where  vocal  harmony  only  is  admitted. 
His  own  personal  exertions,  as  precentor  of  St. 
George's  Church,  and  the  example  which  that  Church 
has  given,  has  already  wrought  a  wonderfiil  change  in 
the  musical  part  of  our  service." 

[We  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  foregoing  infor- 
mation, to  a  biographical  sketch  of  Smith  by  Philip  A. 
Kamsay,  Esq.  of  Paisley,  prefixed  to  Fullarton's  edition 
of  Tannahill's  poems  by  Ramsay,  the  best  edition  of 
Tannahill,  we  would  remark,  which  has  yet  appeared.] 


Sweet  is  thy  coming,  Spring ! — and  as  I  pass 

Thy  hedge-rows,  where  from  the  half-naJted  spray 

Peeps  the  sweet  bud,  .ind  'midst  the  dewy  grass 

The  tufted  prinu'ose  opens  to  the  day : 

My  spirits  Ught  and  pure  confess  thy  pow'r 

Of  balmiest  influence :  there  is  not  a  tree 

That  whispers  to  the  warm  noon-breeze;  nor  fiow'r 

Whose  bell  the  dew-drop  holds,  but  yields  to  ma 

Predestinings  of  joy :  O,  heavenly  sweet 

Illusion !— that  the  sadly  pensive  breast 

Can  for  a  moment  from  itself  retreat 

To  outward  pleasantness,  and  be  at  rest : 

While  sun,  and  fields,  and  air,  the  sense  have  wrought 

Of  pleasure  and  content,  in  spite  of  thought  1 

Athenceum, 
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I  like  an  old  song.  It  is  the  freshest  piece  of  anti- 
quity in  existence;  and  is,  moreover,  liable  to  no 
seljish  individual  appropriation.  It  was  born  far 
back  in  the  traditionary  times,  so  that  its  parentage 
is  something  equivocal;  yet  its  reputation  suft'ers 
not  on  that  account,  and  it  comes  down  to  us  asso- 
ciated with  all  kinds  of  fond  and  endearing  reminis- 
cences. It  melted  or  gladdened  the  hearts  of  our 
forefathers,  and  has  since  floated  around  the  green 
earth,  finding  a  welcome  in  every  place  humanised 
by  a  ray  of  fancy  or  feeling,  from  "  throne  to  cottage 
hearth."  It  has  trembled  on  the  lips  of  past  and 
forgotten  beauty;  and  has  served,  in  countless  woo 
ings,as  the  appropriate  medium  for  the  first  fearful 
breathings  of  affection.  The  youthful  maiden  has 
broken  the  silence  with  it  in  many  a  lovely,  lonely 
dell ;  and  the  shepherd  has  chanted  it  on  the  still 
hill-side.  The  rude  sailor  has  filled  up  the  pauses 
of  his  watch  by  whistling  it  to  the  shrill  winds  and 
BuUen  waters ;  and  it  has  bowed  the  head,  brought 
the  tear  to  tlie  eye,  and  recalled  home,  and  home 
thoughts,  to  the  mind  of  many  a  wanderer  on  a  dis- 
tant shore.  It  has  been  heard  in  the  solitudes  of 
nature,  and  at  the  crowded  festive  board.  It  has 
refreshed  the  worn-out  heart  of  the  wordling,  and 
awakened  "thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep 
for  tears,"  in  the  minds  of  the  moody  and  contem- 
plative. It  has  been  a  source  of  consolation  and  joy 
to  those  who  have  passed  away;  it  comes  unexliausted 
to  us;  and  it  will  glide  gently  down  the  stream  of 
time,  cheering  and  soothing  as  it  goes,  from  genera- 
tion unto  generation,  till  utilitarianism  becomes 
universal,  and  music  and  poetry  fade  into  a  dimly 
remembered  dream.  Yet  a  true-bred,  moth-eaten, 
antiquary  would  sacrifice  it,  if  he  could,for  a  copper 
coin  fifty  years  its  senior! 

If  any  musical  man  expect,  from  the  title  to  this, 
a  learned  article,  he  will  be  egregiously  disappoint- 
ed. I  have  no  pretensions  to  treat  this  subject 
scientifically,  but  what  of  that!  Music  is  not  alto 
gether  a  mechanical  science;  and  there  are  pro- 
founder  sympathies  in  the  heart  of  man  than  the 
orchestra  think  of.  There  is  no  more  nauseous 
animal  in  existence  than  your  musical  coxcomb,  who 
has  all  the  terms  and  technicalities  of  the  art  at  his 
tongue's  end,  without  the  glimmering  of  an  idea 
concerning  the  human  passions,  the  deep  feelings, 
and  the  keen  and  delicate  perception  of  the  beauti- 
ful, on  which  that  art  is  founded.  Proportionably 
to  be  admired  is  the  man  who,  after  spending  years 
in  study  and  research,  and  successfully  fathoming 
and  mastering  all  difficulties,  never  dreams  of  con- 
sidering his  iabouriously  acquired  knowledge  as 
more  than  merely  an  accessory,  not  a  principal,  in 
the  delightful  science  he  has  made  his  study.  The 
former  are,  as  a  naturalist  woiUd  express  it,  "  in 
theatres  and  at  concerts — common ;"  the  latter  is  of 
a  species  scarce  all  over  the  world. 

There  may  be  loftier  flights — a  higher  species  of 
fame,  than  that  attained  or  aimed  at  by  the  song- 
writer; but  there  is  no  one  to  whom  honour  is  more 
gladly  rendered  by  the  mass  of  mortals.  His  claims 
come  into  notice,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  genial  season 
— when  friends  are  met,  and  the  glass  and  sentiment 
and  song  go  round ;  when  gla<lncss  swells  the  heart, 
fancy  tickles  the  brain,  and  mirth  and  good  humour 
sparkle  from  the  eye  ;  when  Bacchus  has  almost 
closed  up  criticism's  venomous  optics,  and  laid 
hyi  ci-criticism  quietly  under  the  table ;  when  the 


fine-strung  nerves  are  exquisitely  alive  to  all  plea- 
surable sensations — then  it  is  that  divine  music, 
wedded  to  still  diviner  poesy,  can,  in  an  instant, 
"  bid  the  warm  tear  start. 
Or  the  smile  light  the  cheek," 

and  then  it  is  that  the  memories  of  the  masters  of 
song  are  pledged  with  a  fenour  that  the  ethical  or 
epic  poet  may  despise,  but  can  never  either  expect 
or  hope  for,  from  the  jjartiality  of  his  cooler  admirers. 
Next  to  Shakspeare  there  is  no  one  whose  memory 
k  more  fondly  treasured  than  that  of  Burns.  Inde- 
pendently of  being  intensely  loved  and  revered 
wherever  a  Scottish  accent  is  heard,  social  societies 
are  formed  in  every  country  in  which  his  language 
is  known,  to  keep  that  memory  fresh  and  green 
And  he  well  deserves  it.  Perhaps  his  songs  are  tha 
best  ever  written.  He  has  not  the  polish,  the  re- 
finement, the  exuberance  of  imagery,  or  the  sparkling 
fancy  of  Moore,  but  he  excels  him  in  humour  and 
pathos.  They  are,  however,  both  glorious  fellows  ; 
and  it  must  be  a  narrow  heart  that  cannot  find  room 
for  admiration  of  more  than  one.  If  the  lyrics  of 
Burns  do  not,  as  yet,  strictly  come  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  old  songs,"  they  at  least  will  do  so,  for 
they  have  the  germ  of  immortality  within  them.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  dream  of  the  time  when 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne"  will  not  be  sung.  He  had  his 
faults,  (I  am  no  Scotchman),  but  in  turning  over 
his  pages,  if  your  admiration  of  the  poet  begin  to 
falter  for  a  moment,  perhaps  the  very  next  page 
brings  you  to  "  Highland  Mary,"  "  Ae  fond  kiss  and 
then  we  sever,"  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  "  Mary 
Morrison,"  or,  that  song  without  a  name,  com- 
mencing— 

"  Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear,  ( 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear  ; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 
And  saft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy !" 

Burns  has  done  for  Scottish  song  what  Scott  has 
done  for  Scottish  history — made  it  known  and  re- 
nowned in  every  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  had  "  auld 
Scotland"  never  produced  any  other  names  of  note, 
these  two  are  amply  sufficient  to  honour  and  glorily 
her  through  all  time. 

What  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Irish 
songs," — the  "  Paddy  Whackmecraeks,"  and  "  Barney 
Brallagans"  of  the  pot-house  and  the  play-house, 
bear  ten  times  less  resemblance  to  the  genuine  melo- 
dies of  the  "green  isle,"  than  even  the  majority  of 
regular  stage  Irishmen  do  to  the  existing  natives. 
Both  are  merely  broad  English  caricatures.  The 
soul  of  Irish  music,  beyond  that  of  all  other  national 
music,  is  melancholy.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  fine  a  dis- 
tinction to  draw,  but  of  the  serious  melodies  of  the 
three  nations,  perhaps  the  English  airs  are  most 
characterised  by  mournful  sadness — those  of  Scot- 
land by  pathos  and  tenderness — and  those  of  Ireland 
by  a  wild,  wailing  melancholy,  of  an  almost  inde- 
scribable character.  But  words  are  poor  expositors 
in  such  cases.  Let  any  one  play  a  few  airs  from 
each,  and  they  will  probably  furnish  him  at  once 
with  the  distinction  here  attempted  to  be  drawn. 
I  woidd  humbly  suggest  "  Coolun,"  or  "  Silent,  oh 
Moyle,"  as  the  strongest  instances  I  can  think  of  on 
the  part  of  Ireland.  The  English,  it  is  said,  have 
no  national  melody,  and  peihaps  this  is  true  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  from  Dover  to  the  borders ; 
but  long  prior  to  the  presence  of  the  Normans,  who 
changed  the  manners  and  injured  the  pithiness  <>/ 
the  language  of  the  natives,  the  British  had  melodies 
marked  bv  great  simplicity  and  sweetness      WU 
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does  not  remember  the  beautiful  song, "  Ar  hyd  y 
nos,"  familiarly  known  as  "  Poor  Mary  Anne?"— or 
that  fine  air,  "  Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkin,"  and 
many  others,  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
many  a  quiet  and  sequestered  glen  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wales,  where  the  harp  of  the  Druids  took 
sanctuary,  and  where  the  poetiy  and  melody  of  that 
mysterious  sect  are  still  preserred.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  at  the  inpouring  of  the  heterogeneous  and  mer- 
cenary Norman  flood,  the  pure  native  melodies  be- 
came corrupted,  and  were  nearly  swept  away ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  the  splendid  church  music  of  the 
English  excites  the  deep  admiration  of  Europe ; 
and  their  glees  and  madritcals  have  never  been  ex- 


celled. Purcell,  Locke,  Jackson,  and  Ame,  have 
written  many  charming  melodies :  but  to  come  nearer 
to  the  present  day,  if  I  may  venture  an  opinion,  I 
would  say  that  justice  has  scarcely  been  done  to 
Shield,  a  sound,  manly  composer,  who  has  left  a 
number  of  things  behind  him  which  really  and 
truly  deserve  to  live  and  flourish.  "  The  Thorn," 
"  Let  Fame  sound  the  Trumpet,"  "  Old  Towler,' 
"  Heaving  the  Lead,"  "  Ere  round  the  huge  Oak," 
and  a  number  of  others,  if  they  cannot  justly  lay 
claim  to  any  great  degree  of  imaginative  beauty, 
have  at  least  an  infusion  of  genuine  melody — a  body, 
ay,  and  a  soul,  that  will  long  preserve  them  from 
oblivion. — Continued  at  page  50. 
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THE  VIOLIN. 

(Concluded  /rmn  Page  W.) 

Giomoviehi's  style  was  neither  powerful  noi 
brilliant.  It  was  what  is  better  than  either — de- 
lightful. Possessing  great  mastery  of  execution, 
it  was  always  subservient  to  a  native  beauty  of  con- 
ception, which  made  his  performance  perhaps  the 
most  charming  that  was  ever  known.  Delicacy, 
refinement,  polish  of  the  highest  order,  were  there; 
but  no  violinist  within  memory  had  so  tine  a  facul- 
ty of  concealing  his  art,  and  subduing  the  audience 
as  with  a  spell.  His  concertos  have  oiow  gone  out 
of  fashion.  Intricacy,  eccentricity,  and  novelty  are 
,  the  choice  of  instrumentalists  in  our  day.  The 
startling,  strange,  and  difficult  are  the  modern  tri- 
umph of  the  artist.  But  in  these  feats  of  the  finger 
he  abandons  the  nobler  triumph  of  the  soul.  The 
concertos  of  Giornovichi  remain  before  us  as  evi- 
dence of  the  elegance,  tenderness,  and  sensibility  of 
his  genius.  They  are,  of  course,  neglected  by  the 
modern  solo  player,  who  must  astonish  or  be  no- 
thing; but  they  form  the  limit  of  all  that  is  deli- 
cious in  the  violin;  and  the  first  artist  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  try  how  far  they  may  be  felt  by 
an  audience,  even  in  our  day,  will  find  that  they 
possess  at  least  rudiments  of  success,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  abruptness  and  extravagancies  of 
the  later  mountebanks  of  the  finger-board. 

By  a  strange  contrast  with  the  playful  grace  of 
his  styk»i  Giomoviehi's  temper  was  more  than  irri- 
table. His  life  seems  to  have  been  a  long  quarrel 
with  men  and  countries.  He  was  almost  a  profess- 
ed duellist.  His  caprices  alienated  the  public;  and 
his  patrons  generally  found  his  petulance  more  than 
equivalent  to  their  pleasure  in  his'  ability.  He  left 
England  in  anger,  and  appears  to  have  transported 
this  luckless  spirit  wherever  he  went.  But  he  was 
a  matchless  musician,  and  his  concertos  must  be 
long  the  study  of  every  artist  who  desires  to  dis- 
cover the  true  secret  of  captivation. 

The  classic  school  was  now  to  give  way  to  the 
romantic.  Viotti,  a  name  still  familiar,  appeared 
in  London  in  ]  790,  at  Salomon's  concerts.  He  was 
instantly  recognised  as  the  creator  of  a  new  era  of 
the  violin.  Bold,  majestic,  and  magnilicent,  hLs 
style  of  composition  was  admirably  seconded  by 
the  brilliancy  and  vividness  of  his  execution.  Un- 
like the  majority  of  great  violinists,  he  had  also  the 
talent  of  a  great  composer.     No  man  of  modern 


times  approached  bo  near  to  the  sublime.  His 
master  had  been  the  well-known  Pugnani,  whose 
breadth  of  performance  and  force  of  tone  were  long 
unequalled.  But  to  these  his  pupil  added  the  fire 
of  genius. 

Viotti  was  born  in  1755,  at  Fontaneto  in  Pied- 
mont. His  musical  education  was  early  and  rapid. 
At  twenty  he  was  first  violinist  in  the  Royal  Chapel 
of  Turin.  After  a  few  years  study  there,  he  com- 
menced the  usual  tour  of  artists,  and  passing  through 
Germany,  came  to  Paris.  There  he  was  the  uni- 
versal wonder ;  but  his  petulance  at  a  concert  in  the 
palace  at  Versailles  drove  him  from  public  repre- 
sentation. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  his  peaceable  ca- 
reer that  he  was  a  good  deal  infected  with  the  re- 
volutionary absurdities  of  the  time,  and  the  angry 
musician  notoriously  avenged  himself  by  becoming 
the  peevish  republican. 

Viotti,  with  all  his  republican  sympathies,  and 
we  do  not  charge  his  memory  with  any  direct  at- 
tempt to  put  them  in  practice  here,  knew  Paris  too 
well  to  return  there  while  the  fever  of  Directories 
and  Democracies  raged.  He  quietly  withdrew  to 
Germany,  and  there,  in  a  villa  near  Hamburgh,  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  much  more  suitable  occupa- 
tion than  the  rise  or  fall  of  dynasties,  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  those  works,  including  his  duets, 
which  will  make  him  remembered  long  alter  his 
political  follies  are  forgotten. 

His  career  was  still  capable  of  prosperity,  but 
his  rashness  unfortunately  rendered  him  unlucky. 
After  a  few  years,  in  which  his  fame  as  a  violin 
composer  continually  ruse,  he  returned  to  England  ; 
but  instead  of  relying  on  his  own  astonishing 
powers  as  a  performer,  he  plunged  into  trade,  be. 
came  a  wine-merchant,  and  shortly  suflered  the 
natural  consequences  of  exchanging  a  pursuit  which 
he  underitood  better  than  any  other  man  alive,  for 
a  pursuit  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He  lost  all 
that  he  was  worth  in  the  world.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris  as  Director  of  the  Conservatoire;  but  there 
he  found  himself  all  but  forgotten.  With  the  usual 
fate  of  musicians  and  actors,  long  absent,  and  re- 
turning into  the  midst  of  a  new  generation,  he  found 
national  jealousy  combining  with  the  love  of  some- 
thing new ;  and  between  both,  he  ftlt  himself  in 
what  is  termed  a  false  position.  He  now  gave  up 
his  employment,  and  on  a  pension  returned  to 
England,  a  country,  of  which,  notwithstanding  bil 
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republican  "  exaltation,"  he  was  fond.  Here,  ming- 
ling occasionally  with  society,  still  admired  for  his 
private  performance  on  the  violin — for  he  had  en- 
tirely abandoned  public  exhibition — Viotti  sunk  in- 
to calm  decay,  and  died  March  3,  1824,  aged  69. 
Viotti's  appearance  was  striking — he  was  tall,  of  an 
imposing  iigure,  and  with  a  countenance  of  strong 
expression — his  forehead  lofty  and  his  eye  ani- 
mated. As  a  composer  for  the  violin  he  is  un- 
questionably at  the  head  of  all  his  school,  and  his 
school  at  the  head.  Its  excellencies  are  so  solid, 
that  his  violin  concertos  may  be  transferred  to  any 
other  instrument,  without  a  change  of  their  charac- 
ter ,  and  scarcely  a  diminution  of  their  eil'ect.  Some 
of  the  most  powerful  concertos  for  the  piano  are 
Viotti's,  originally  composed  for  the  violin.  Tlie 
character  of  his  style  is  nobleness.  Pure  melodies 
and  rich  harmonies  had  been  attained  by  others ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  unite  both  witli  gran 
dear.  This  was,  in  some  degree,  the  result  of  his 
having  been  the  scholar  of  Pugnaui,  the  first  man 
who  taught  the  Italians  the  eO'ect  of  combined 
breadth  and  brilliancy.  But  it  was  for  the  cele- 
brated Piedmontoise  to  be  at  once  supremely  ele- 
gant and  forcible,  and  to  unite  the  most  touching 
taste  with  the  most  dazzling  command  of  all  tlie 
powers  of  the  instrument. 

De  Beriot  appears  to  hold  the  highest  estimation 
among  those  French  violinists  who  have  visited 
England  within  these  few  years.  He  is  probably 
also  the  best  of  the  native  performers.  All  the 
violinists  of  France  who  have  figured  since  Rude, 
are  growing  old,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  sliowy 
and  novel  successor.  The  school  of  Rode,  is  still  the 
taste  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  it  is  of  the  nature  ol 
every  school  to  degenerate. 

De  Beriot  is  essentially  of  the  school  of  Rode, 
though  he  is  understood  to  be  ambitious  of  referring 
his  skill  to  Viotti.  But  his  style,  dexterous  rather 
than  dazzling,  intricate  rather  than  profound,  and 
sparkling  rather  than  splendid,  is  altogether  inferior 
to  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  master  violinist  of  tlie 
last  age.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  De  Beriot's 
conduct  on  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Malibran 
must  raise  more  than  doubts  of  his  sensibility.  And 
the  musician,  like  the  poet,  who  is  destitute  of  feel- 
ing, is  deprived  of  the  first  source  of  excellence.  He 
may  be  ingenious,  but  he  never  can  be  great  He 
is  ignorant  of  the  secret  which  supremely  sways  the 
mind.  In  Germany,  Spohr  is  still  the  celebrated 
name.  Louis  Spohr  was  born  in  the  Brunswick  ter- 
ritory, in  1784.  His  distinctions  were  rapid;  for  at 
twenty  -one,  after  making  a  tour  of  the  German  cities, 
and  visiting  Russia  with  increasing  fame,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  violin  and  composer  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Gotha.  In  1817, he  made  a  tour  ofthe  Italian  cities, 
and  in  1820  came  to  England,  where  he  performed 
at  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  He  had  already  been 
known  to  violinists  by  the  science  of  his  composi- 
tions, and  his  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  the 
violin.  His  performance  in  this  country  exhibited 
all  the  command  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
German  vigour.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
want  of  conception  was  apparent  His  style  was 
heavy.  With  remarkable  purity  of  tone,  and  per- 
fect skill  in  the  management  of  the  bow,  he  was 
never  brilliant  Sweet  melodies,  graceful  modula- 
tions, and  polished  cadenzas,  were  all ;  and  in  these 
are  not  contained  the  spells  of  music.  Even  his 
Jarge  and  heavy  figure  had  some  efi'ect  in  prejudicing 
the  ear  against  his  style.  All  seemed  ponderous 
alike.    The  weather,  too,  during  his  visit,  happen- 


ed to  bo  unusually  close  for  the  season,  and  the  ra- 
ther corpulent  German  too  palpably  sufiered  undef 
a  perpetual  thaw.  His  performance  in  this  state 
was  the  reverse  of  elegant ;  and  the  intricacy  of  his 
composition,  the  perpetual  toil  of  science,  and  the 
general  absence  of  expression — qualities  so  visible 
in  all  his  written  works,  without  the  exception  of 
his  best  opera,  Faust — oppressed  his  violin. 

The  most  popular  violin  composer  now  in  Ger- 
many,  or  in  Europe,  is  Mayseder.  His  style  is  sin- 
gularly, yet  sometimes  showily  toilsome.  As  Spohr's 
is  the  labour  of  science,  Mayseder's  is  the  labour  of 
brilliancy.  His  works  are  strictly  for  the  fashion 
of  the  time — popular  airs  with  showy  variations, 
some  feeble  and  afl'ected,  but  some  unquestionably 
of  remarkable  richness,  variety,  and  subtlety.  His 
air,  with  variations,  dedicated  to  Paganini,  the 
"  pons  asinorum"  of  our  amateurs,  is  a  well-known 
specimen  of  all  those  qualities,  and  is  even  a  hap- 
pier specimen  of  Paganini's  style  than  any  published 
composition  of  the  great  violinist  himself. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  musical  genius  of  Italy, 
we  had  said,  that  south  of  the  Alps  lay  the  fount 
from  which  flowed  periodically  the  whole  refresh- 
ment of  the  musical  mind  of  Europe.  One  of  these 
periodic  gushes  has  burst  out  in  our  own  day,  and 
with  a  power  which  has  never  been  rivalled  by 
Italy  herself.  Paganini  commenced  a  new  era  of 
the  king  of  all  instruments,  uniting  the  most  bound- 
less mastery  of  the  violin  with  the  most  vigorous 
conception.  Audacious  in  his  experiments  on  the 
capacity  of  his  instrument,  yet  refined  to  the  ex- 
treme of  subtlety ;  scientific,  yet  wild  to  the  verge 
of  extravagance,  he  brought  to  music  tlie  enthusiasm 
of  heart  and  habit,  which  would  have  made  him 
eminent  in  perhaps  any  other  pursuit  of  the  human 
faculties.  Of  a  performer  who  has  been  so  lately 
before  the  public,  and  whose  merits  have  been  so 
amply  discussed,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  in 
detail.  But,  by  universal  consent,  Paganini  exhi- 
bited in  his  performance  all  the  qualities  combined, 
which  seiiaiately  once  gave  fame.  By  a  singular 
adaptation,  his  exterior  perfectly  coincided  with  his 
performance ;  his  tall  gaunt  figure,  his  long  flesh- 
less  fingers,  his  wild  eager  and  wan  visage,  his  thin 
grey  looks  falling  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  singu- 
larsmile  sometimes  bitter  and  convulsive,  always 
strange,  made  up  an  aspect  which  approached  near 
ly  to  the  spectral.  When  he  came  on  the  stage 
half  crouching,  slowly  creeping  onward  as  if  he 
found  his  withered  limbs  too  weak  to  bear  him, 
and  with  his  wild  eye  glancing  by  fits  round  the 
house,  he  looked  not  unlike  some  criminal  escaped 
from  the  dungeon  where  he  had  been  worn  down 
by  long  confinement,  or  a  lunatic  who  had  just 
been  released  from  his  chains.  Of  all  eartlily  forms 
his  was  the  least  earthly.  But  it  was  when  the  first 
uproar  of  reception  was  stilled,  when  the  orchestra 
had  played  its  part,  and  the  solo  was  to  begin,  that 
Paganini  exhibited  his  singularity  and  his  power  in 
full  view.  He  has  hitherto  held  the  violin  hanging 
by  his  side;  he  now  raises  it  up  slowly,  fixes  his 
eye  upon  it  as  a  parent  might  look  upon  a  favourite 
child;  gives  one  of  his  ghastly  smUes;  lets  it  down 
again,  and  glances  round  the  audience,  who  sit  in 
the  profoundest  silence  looking  at  this  mystic  pan- 
tomime, as  if  it  were  an  essential  part  of  the  per- 
formance. He  then  seizes  it  firmly,  thrusts  it  close 
to  his  neck,  gives  a  glance  of  triumph  on  all  sides, 
waves  his  bow  high  above  the  strings,  dashes  it  on 
them  with  a  wild  crash,  and  with  that  single  im- 
pulse lets  out  the  whole  torrent  of  harmony. 
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Peculiar  as  this  picture  may  seem,  it  is  only  so  to 
those  who  have  not  heard  the  great  master.  To 
those  who  liave,  it  will  appear  tame.  He  was  extra- 
vagant beyond  all  bounds ;  yet  his  extravagance  was 
not  affectation,  it  was  scarcely  more  than  the  natu- 
ral result  of  a  powerful  passion  acting  on  a  nervous 
temperament,  and  naturalised  by  habits  of  lonely 
labour,  by  an  all-engrossing  imagination,  and  by  a 
musical  sensibility  which  seemed  to  vibrate  through 
every  fibre  of  his  frame.  The  whole  man  was  an 
instrument.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
his  eccentricity  in  his  latter  performances,  sometimes 
injured  his  excellence.  His  mastery  of  the  violin  was 
so  complete,  that  he  often  dared  too  much ;  and  by 
attempting  in  his  frolic  mouds,  and  his  frolics  were 
frenzies,  to  imitate  thmgs  altogether  below  the  dig- 
nity of  music,  he  ofl'ended  his  audience.  One  of  his 
favourite  freaks  was  the  imitation  of  old  women's 
voices !  He  imitated  birds,  cats,  and  wolves.  We 
have  heard  him  give  variations  to  the  pretty  air  of 
the  "  Carnival  de  Venise,"  the  variations  consisting 
of  imitations  of  all  the  cracked  trumpets,  the  drums, 
the  fifes,  the  squeaking  of  the  old  women,  the 
screaming  of  the  children,  and  the  squabbles 
of  Punch.  These  were  follies.  But  when  his  bet- 
ter genius  resumed  its  influence  he  was  unequalled, 
and  probably  will  remain  unequalled  for  another 
generation.  He  enjoyed  one  result  which  genius 
has  too  seldom  enjoyed,  extraordinary  emolument. 
He  is  said  to  have  made,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  in  England,  upwards  of  £20,000.  His 
half  share  of  the  receipts  of  a  single  concert  at  the 
King's  Theatre  was  said  to  amount  to  seven  hund- 
red guineas.  Thus,  in  his  hands,  he  established  the 
superiority  of  the  violin  as  a  means  of  production 
over  all  others,  and  even  over  the  human  voice. 
Catalani,  in  her  days  of  renown,  never  made  so 
much  by  single  performances. 

The  novelties  which  Paganini  introduced  into  his 
performance  have  been  highly  panegyrised.  Those 
are,  his  playing  occasionally  on  a  violin  with  but 
the  fourth  string — his  pizzicato  with  his  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  giving  the  instrument  .something  of 
the  effect  of  the  guitar — his  use  of  the  harmonic 
tones,  and  his  staccato.  That  these  are  all  novel- 
ties, that  they  add  to  the  general  compass  of  the 
violin,  and  that  they  exhibit  surprising  skill  in  the 
performer,  we  entirely  allow.  But  excepting  the 
staccato,  which  was  finished  and  elegant,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  feel  their  peculiar  value.  "That  they 
may  be  the  opening  of  future  and  wide  triumphs  to 
this  beautiful  and  mysterious  instrument,  we  believe 
perfectly  possible.  But  in  their  present  state  they 
appear  rather  tricks  than  triumphs,  rather  speci- 
mens of  individual  dexterity  than  of  instrumental 
excellence.  The  artist's  true  fame  must  depend  on 
his  appeal  to  the  soul.  Paganini  was  born  in  Scu- 
ra,  about  1784,  aud  died  at  Nice,  27th  May,  1840. 

A  new  candidate  for  praise  has  lately  appeared 
among  us  in  the  person  of  Ole  (Olous)  Bull.  Half 
his  name  would  entitle  him  to  our  hospitality.  He 
s  a  Norwegian,  and  unpropitious  as  the  remote 
lorth  may  be  conceived  to  the  softer  arts,  Ole  Bull 
js  the  only  artist  of  Europe  who  can  remind  the 
world  of  Paganini.  But  unlike  the  great  Maestro, 
he  is  nearly  self-taught.  His  musical  impulse  came 
on  him  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old.  His 
family  successively  proposed  the  Church  and  the 
Law  ;  he  espoused  the  violin,  and  at  twenty  resolv- 
ed to  trust  to  it  and  fortune.  Some  strange  tales  are 
told  of  his  destitution.  But  all  the  histories  of  the 
great  musicians  have  a  tinge  of  romance.  Ole  Bull's 


was  ultra-romantic.  He  reached  Pans  in  the  period 
of  the  cholera.  All  was  terror  and  silence.  His 
purse  was  soon  exhausted.  One  day  after  a  walk 
of  misery,  he  found  his  trunk  stolen  from  his  miser- 
able lodging.  His  violin  was  gone  with  it!  In  a  fit 
of  despair  he  ran  out  into  the  streets,  wandered 
about  for  three  days,  and  finished  his  wanderings 
by  throwing  himsell'  into  the  Seine.  Frenchmen 
always  throw  themselves  into  the  Seine,  as  we  un- 
derstand, for  one  or  all  of  the  three  reasons  : — that 
the  Seine  has  seldom  water  enough  in  it  to  drown 
anybody;  that  it  is  the  most  public  point  of  the 
capital,  and  the  suicide  enjoys  the  greatest  number 
of  spectators ;  and  that,  let  the  worst  befall,  there 
is  a  net  stretched  across  the  river,  if  river  it  must 
be  called,  which  may  save  the  suicide,  if  he  can 
keep  his  head  above  water  for  a  while,  or  at  least 
secure  his  body  for  a  spectacle  in  the  Morgue  next 
morning.  But  we  believe  that  the  poor  Norwegian 
was  not  awake  to  those  advantages,  and  that  he 
took  the  Seine  for  a  bona  fidn  place  where  the 
wretched  might  get  rid  of  their  wretchedness.  He 
plunged  in,  but,  fortunately,  he  was  seen  and  res- 
cued. Few  men  in  their  senses  ever  attempt  to 
commit  suicide ;  not  even  madmen  attempt  it  twice ; 
and  Ole  Bull,  probably  brought  back  to  a  wiser  and 
more  pious  feeling  of  his  duties  by  his  preservation, 
bethought  him  of  trying  his  professional  powers. 
He  sold  his  last  shiit  to  hear  Paganini — a  sale 
which  probably  afi'ects  a  foreigner  but  little.  He 
heard,  and  resolved  to  rival  him. 

The  concert  season  returned.  He  gave  a  concert, 
gained  1200  francs,  and  felt  himself  on  the  road  to 
fortune.  He  now  made  a  tour  of  Italy,  was  heard 
with  pleasure;  and  at  the  San  Carlos  at  Naples 
with  rapture;  on  one  night  he  is  said  to  have  been 
encored  nine  tnnes.  From  Italy,  where  performers 
learn  their  art,  he  returned  to  Paris,  like  all  his  pre- 
decessors,  for  renown,  and,  like  them,  at  length 
brought  his  matured  talent  to  England  for  money. 
He  is  now  twenty-five  years  old,  if  at  that  age  his 
talent  can  be  spoken  of  as  matured.  Determined 
in  all  things  to  rival  the  Gran  Maestro,  he  would 
condescend  to  nothing  less  than  a  series  of  concerts 
in  the  vast  enceinte  of  the  Italian  Opera  House. 
The  audiences  were  numerous,  but  the  crowd  be- 
longed to  Paganini.  He  has  since  performed  with 
great  popularity  at  the  musical  festivals ;  and  if  he 
shall  overcome  the  absurd  and  childish  restlessness 
which  has  so  often  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  most 
popular  artists — can  avoid  hiring  the  Opera  House 
— and  can  bring  himself  to  avoid  alternate  flights 
to  ItaJy  and  the  North  Pole,  he  will  make  his  for. 
tune  within  the  next  ten  years.  If  he  resolve  other- 
wise, and  must  wander,  he  will  make  nothing,  and 
will  die  a  beggar. 

His  performance  is  of  a  very  high  order,  his  tone 
good,  and  his  execution  remarkably  pure,  powerful, 
and  finished.  He  delights  in  double  stopping,  in 
playing  rich  chords,  in  which  he  contrives  to  employ 
the  whole  four  strings  at  once,  and  in  a  singularly 
delicate,  rapid,  and  sparkling  arpeggio.  Altogether 
he  treads  more  closely  on  Paganini's  heel  than  any 
violinist  whom  we  have  ever  heard.  Still  he  is  not 
Paganini.  The  imitator  must  always  be  content  to 
walk  in  the  second  rank ;  and  his  imitation,  though 
the  imitation  of  a  man  of  talent,  is  so  close,  that  if 
the  eyes  were  shut  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
detect  the  difference.  Paganini  is  the  parentage, 
and  we  must  still  pay  superior  honour  to  the  head 
of  the  line.  But  Ole  Bull  will  be  no  unfit  inheritor 
of  the  title  and  estate. 
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POOR     THOMAS     DAY. 


CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


Xloio. 
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Look  neighbours,  look,  Here  lies  poor  Thomas     Day,    Dead,    and    turo'd   to  clay. 
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Does  {le  sure  what  young  Thomas,   what  old  Thomas,        what  old  Thomas  lack!  lack!  a    -   day. 
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Aye!  Aye!       Ayel 


Poor    soul i 


Aye!  Aye! 


THE  NIGHTINGALE'S  SONG. 

All  is  still, 
A  balmy  mght !  and  the'  the  stars  be  dim, 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  ;stars. 
And  hark  !  the  nightingale  begins  its  song. 
He  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful-,  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

■  I  know  a  grove 


Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge 

Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not:  and  so 

This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 

And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 

Thin  grass  and  king-cups,  grow  within  die  paths. 

But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 

So  many  nightingales :  and  far  and  near 

In  wood  and  thicket  over  the  wide  grove 

They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs— 

With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings. 

And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug,*  : 

And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 

Stirring  the  air  witibi  such  a  harmony, 

That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 

Forget  it  was  not  day !  On  moonlight  bushes. 

Whose  dewy  leaflts  are  but  half  disclos'd, 

You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs,  [full, 

Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright  and 

Glist'ning,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 

Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

Oft,  a  moment's  space. 


What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence :  till  the  moon 
E  merging,  hath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  those  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  one  quick  and  sudden  gale  had  swept 
Au  hundred  airy  haips !     And  I  have  watch'd 
Many  a  nightingale  perch'd  giddily 
On  blos'my  twig,  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 


And  to  that  motion  tune  tus  wanton  song. 
Like  tipsy  Joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Just  now  the  nightingales  are  wailing  so  sweetly 
around  me !  There  are  four  of  them  here,  and  last 
year  there  were  just  the  same  number.  How  they 
breathe  out  their  souls  into  that  art  of  rapture — 
music — and  as  if  all  was  thrown  into  a  single  tone 
— so  pure — so  innocent — so  true  and  deep — such  as 
no  human  creature  can  ever  hope  to  produce,  either 
with  voice  or  instrument.  Why  must  men  learn  to 
sing,  while  the  nightingale,  untaught,  knows  how  to 
warble  into  ^ur  very  hearts,  so  faultlessly  in  tune,  so 
free  from  all  failure  ?  I  have  never  heard  any  sing- 
ing from  human  voices  that  moves  me  like  the  night- 
ingales'. A  minute  since  I  asked  myself,  since  I 
listen  to  them  so  intently,  what  if  they  would  like  to 
listen  to  me,  as  well?  for  just  then  they  were  silent: 
but  hardly  did  I  raise  my  voioe,  when  all  four  burst 
out  into  such  a  warble  of  trilling — just  as  if  they 
would  say — leave  us  our  own  empire !  Airs,  and 
opera  songs,  are  like  the  mere  false  tendencies  in  the 
moral  world — the  rhetoric  of  a  false  enthusiasm. 
And  yet  man  is  carried  away  by  sublime  music ; — 
why  should  this  be,  w  hen  he  himself  is  not  sublime  ? 
— after  all,  it  shows  a  secret  wish  in  the  soul  to  be- 
come great.  It  is  refreshing  like  dew,  to  hear  this 
better  genius  whisper  in  its  natural  language.  Is  it 
not  so? .  O  yes !  and  we  then  long  to  be  ourselves 
like  these  tones,  that  dart  onwards  to  their  aim 
without  wavering  to  either  side.  There  they  reach 
the  absolutely  complete,  and  in  every  rhythmical 
movement  give  out  a  profound  mystery  of  spiritual 
form — this  the  human  being  cannot  do!  Surely 
melodies  are  beings  created  by  the  Divinity,  that  have 
a  progressive  existence  of  their  own;  every  such 
idea  comes  forth  at  once  in  full  life,  from  the  human 
soul :  it  is  not  the  man  that  creates  the  thought,  but 
the  thought  creates  the  man. — Bettine  Brtnitano's 
Correspondence. 


Worth  can  never  Die. — Beautiful  it  is  to  see 
and  understand  that  no  worth,  known  or  unknown,  can 
die,  even  in  this  earth.    The  work  an  unknown  good 
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man  Has  done  is  like  a  vein  of  water  flowing  hidden 
underground,  secretly  making  the  ground  green ;  it 
flows  and  flows,  it  joins  itself  with  other  veins  and 
veinlets ;  one  day  it  will  start  forth  as  a  visible  peren- 
ni^  well.  Ten  dumb  centuries  had  made  the  speaking 
Dante ;  a  well  he  of  many  veinlets.  William  Burnes, 
or  Bums,  was  a  poor  peasant ;  could  not  prosper  in 
his  "seven  acres  of  nursery -ground,"  nor  any  enterprise 
of  trade  and  toil;  had  to  "thole  a  factor's  snash,"  and 
read  attorney  letters,  in  his  poor  poor  hut,  "which 
threw  us  all  into  tears ;"  a  man  of  no  money  capital  at 
all;  yet  a  brave  man,  a  wise  and  just,  in  evil  fortune 
faithful,  unconquerable  to  the  death.  And  there  wept 
withal  among  the  others  a  boy  named  Robert,  with  a 
heart  of  meltmg  pity^  of  greatness  and  fiery  wrath ;  and 
his  voice,  fashioned  hffte  by  his  poor  father,  does  it  not 
already  reach,  like  a  great  elegy,  like  a  stern  prophecy 
to  the  ends  of  the  world?  "Let  me  make  the  songs, 
and  you  shall  make  the  laws !"    What  chancellor,  king, 


senator,  begirt  with  never  such  sumptuosity,  dyed  vel- 
vet, blaring,  and  celebrity,  could  you  have  named  in 
England  that  was  so  momentous  as  that  William 
Burns?     Couragel — Thomas  Carlyle's  Essays, 

Stirring  the  Fire  i^n  Time. — A  gentleman  at 
a  musical  party,  where  the  lady  was  very  particulai-  not 
to  have  the  concert  of  sweet  sounds  interrupted,  was 
freezing  during  the  performance  of  a  long  concert  piece, 
and  seeing  that  the  fire  was  going  out,  asked  a  friend 
in  a  whisper,  "How  he  should  stir  the  fire  without  in- 
ternupting  the  music  ?"  "  Between  the  harSj  '  replied 
ehe  friend. 

Shelley  calls  music — 

The  silver  key  of  the  fountain  of  tears, 

Where  the  spirit  drinks  till  the  brain  is  wild; 

Softest  grave  of  a  thousand  fears. 
Where  their  mother.  Care,  like  a  drowsy  child, 
Is  laid  asleep  in  flowers. 
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THE  GABERLUNZIE'S  WALLET. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  direct  the  attention 
of  oui'  readers  to  "  The  Gaberhmzie's  Wallet,"  a 
monthly  work  now  publishing  in  Edinburgh.  The 
author,  Jot,  has  undertaken  to  give  scenes  from  the 
a'most  forgotten  and  romantic  life  of  the  Gaber- 
lunzie — that  privileged  sorner  of  old  times,  who  was 
the  news  monger,  and  frequently  the  peace-maker 
of  a  whole  country  side.  There  are  many  good 
jokes,  and  stories,  told  of  his  visitings  to  the  farm- 
houses and  homesteads  of  Auld  Scotland. 

When  letters  were  almost,  and  the  liberal  arts 
altogether  confined  to  cities  and  large  towns,  and 
when  neither  stage-coaches  nor  railroads  had  dared 
to  open  up  the  hidden  corners  of  the  country,  the 
Gaberlunzie  was  welc  jme,  whether  his  wallet  was 
stufted  with  legends,  ballads,  or  the  news  of  politi- 
cal changes,  or  whether  he  brought  word  that  the 
last  distaff  had  to  give  way  before  the  better  spin- 
ning-wheel, or  tLat  the  spinning-wheel  had  to  give 
place  to  the  wnaderfully  productive  power  of  thou- 
sand-handed spinning-jenny — it  mattered  not — still 
he  was  welcome  to  the  cosie  beild  and  the  lown 
side  of  the  farmer's  or  cottar's  ingle,  with  besides  a 
wisp  o'  "  Clean  pease  strae,"  to  serve  instead  of  down 
■"r  hair-mattrass  for  sleeping  couch — and  his  enter- 
tainers thought  themselves  well  paid,  when  they 
listened  to  some  of  his  queer  sangs  or  quaintly  told 
stories. 

And  though  no  one  knew  the  lineage  of  the 
Gaberlunzie,  and  he  could  neither  claim  kith 
nor  kin,  yet  many  lament  that  he  now  never 
comes  to  shed  a  cheerful  influence  on  the  dreary 
nights  of  winter.  We,  though  not  yet  past  our  cli- 
macteric, have  heard  the  complaint  spoken  (in  prose 
almost  as  eloquent  as  that  of  Jot  himself,)  by  our 
venerated  grandmother,  for  the  passing  away  of 
those  times  in  which  his  jokes  and  songs  used  to 
enliven  the  hearth  of  her  first  home,  and  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  she  would  close  her  tale  with  the 
often-repeated  burden — "  aye,  aye,  young  folks  were 
happier  then,  aye  and  better  too,  than  they  are  now" 
•~shc  bail  gone  to  her  last  home,  and  the  Gabcr- 


liuzie  has  laid  aside  wallet  and  staff  and  followed 
her,  and  instead  of  his  oral  knowledge,  there  are 
Libraries  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  Information 
for  the  People,  together  with  British  and  other 
Minstrels,  which  we  fear  are  but  cold  substitutes 
for  his  living  music  and  poetry — aye,  and  his  awmous 
is  gathered  by  herds  of  shrunken  paupers  without 
spirit  to  make  a  jest,  and  wanting  wit  to  tell, 
much  less  inake,  a  story  that  would  cheer  the  night 
— of  whom  the  rural  population  are  suspicious,  and 
even  the  dogs  do  bark  at  them. 

We  may  here  relate  an  anecdote  of  a  Gaberlun- 
zie, who  was,  we  believe,  almost  the  last  of  his  race. 
He  was  a  tail  raw-boned  hard-visaged  old  man, 
lame  in  both  feet  from  an  accident  he  had  met 
with  in  a  quarry,  with  a  shrewd  wit,  and  knowing 
expression  of  physiognomy.  In  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  from  place  to  place,  he  was  frequently 
the  bearer  of  letters  and  verbal  communications 
between  friends  at  a  distance,  and  though  of  the 
slowest,  still  old  James  was  a  trusty  courier.    He 

had  come  to  the  village  of  K ,  where  he  called 

at  his  usual  roosting  place,  and  found  that  tlie  fami- 
ly had  left  the  village ;  he  then  went  to  the  Mange, 
though  he  knew  that  the  then  incumbent  was  a 
man  whose  charity  was  in  the  inverse  proportion  to 
his  greed.  Arrived  there,  he  asked  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen  ?  "  No" — or  in  the 
hay  loft?  "  No."  He  made  no  further  attempts  on 
the  benevolence  of  the  Rev.  Vitulus ;  but  sought  his 
awmous  where  he  was  sure  of  a  kindly  reception;  and 
when  told  that  he  might  stay  over  night,  his  answer 
invaiiably  was — "  No,  no,  kind  folks,  I  thank  ye  a' 
the  same;  but  I  mean  to  gie  your  minister  a  prac- 
tical lesson."    At  nightfall,  he  hirpled  slowly  to  the 

sloping  and  wooded  bank  of  the  small  river  G , 

which  runs  through  the  village,  where  he  had  re- 
solved to  bivouac  soldier  fashion.  In  the  morning 
it  happened,  as  the  auld  carle  knew  it  would, 
that  the  minister  made  that  bank-head  his  morning 
walk,  and  James  waited  until  he  saw,  not  the  good 
Samaritan, coming  slowly  along,  when  he  struck  up 
one  of  his  auld  warld  sangs,  which  stayed  the  rev 
gentleman  in  his  walk,  who  said,  "  Poor  old  man 
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and  have  you  slept  here  all  night  in  this  inclement 
weather  ?"  it  was  the  month  of  March.  "  Deed  (lid  I," 
said  James,  with  mock  ceremony  touching  his  broad 
bonnet.  "  I  am  soriy  for  you ;  have  you  no  house  to  go 
to  ?"  "  Weel  Sir,  I  did  sleep  here ;  but,  Sir,  do  you  no 
think  that  pity  without  something  mair  is  very  like 
mustard;  it  disnatasteweelwithoutabit  o'saut  beef 
till't "  The  minister  bit  his  lip  and  passed  on,  and 
James  chuckled  heartily  when  relating  the  circum- 
stance— he  went  away  that  day  and  never  came  back ; 
but  we  believe  died  in  Edinburgh  at  the  long  age 
of  103. 

But  we  have  forgotten  the  work  which  recalled 
this  incident.  There  are  some  excellent  ballads  in- 
troduced, and  it  is  illustrated  with  clever  etchings 
and  wood-cuts.  As  there  is  music  given  with 
some  of  the  ballads,  we  may  probably  make  these 
the  subject  of  some  future  remarks.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  extract  the  following  passage  which  will 
speak  more  in  praise  of  the  work  than  any  thing 
we  can  say  : — 

All  Nature  acknowledges  the  influence  of  music ; 
Man  bends  before  its  power ;  and  even  the  inferior 
animals  own  its  dominion.  The  deep-toned  organ,  as 
it  peals  through  the  groined  and  richly  fretted  arches 
of  the  lofty  cathedral,  wafts  the  soul  to  heaven  on  the 
wings  of  melody,  and  elevates  the  devotional  feeling  of 
the  sincere  worshipper.  The  clear  tinkle  of  the  soli- 
tary church  bell  in  the  Sabbath  morn,  as  it  echoes 
among  the  hills,  is  felt  and  responded  to  by  the  well- 
attuned  hearts  of  those  who,  impressed  with  its  old  and 
sacred  associations,  repair,  at  its  summons,  from  their 
distant  homes,  to  hold  sweet  converse  with  their  God, 
in  the  same  church  where  their  forefathers  often  had 
met  together  in  the  olden  time.  The  sad  sound  of  the 
pibroch  deepens  the  gloom  of  the  Highland  glen.  The 
muffled  drum  hushes  to  stillness  the  noisy  voice  of  the 
crowded  street  through  which  passes  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  the  poor  soldier.  The  bhnd  vocalist,  whose 
voice  awakens  the  dull  and  silent  lane  at  nightfall,  like 
a  spirit  wailing  among  the  habitations  of  the  dead, 
leads  after  him,  in  the  cold  winter  time,  gi'oups  of 
merry  little  creatures,  who,  chained  by  the  ear,  follow 
him  through  half  the  town,  regardless  of  the  punish- 
ment that  awaits  them  on  their  return  home  from  their 
nocturnal  perambulations.  Bands  of  musicians  find 
encouragement  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  serenade 
and  enliven  the  darkest  and  closest  alleys  of  the  city. 
In  the  poorest  districts  of  large  towns,  where  nothing 
but  squahd  misery  abounds,  the  itinerant  ballad-singer 
finds  purchasers  for  his  woful  ditties.  The  most  po- 
pular street  sougs  are  chanted  loudest  by  the  friendless 
wretches,  seated  on  outshot  shelving  stairs,  poor  home- 
less beings,  who  have  their  dwellings  in  the  streets,  and 
who  can  look  forward  to  the  grave  only  for  a  home, 
where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubUng,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest."  The  child,  as  he  lisps  and  prattles 
on  his  nurse's  knee,  leaps  bounding  to  a  lively  air,  or  is 
hushed  asleep  by  a  gentle  lullaby.  Old  frail  wrecks  of 
humanity,  whose  dancing  days  have  long  since  passed 
away,  will  beat  time  with  their  stafl"'  to  the  sound  of 
the  fiddle.  Nations  have  been  conquered,  battles  have 
been  won,  by  the  influence  of  music ;  and  many  a 
wounded  soldier  has  shed  his  last  sigh,  and  fallen 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  death,  amid  dreams  of  home  and 
friends,  conjured  up  by  a  melody  associated  with 

"Life's  morning  march,  when  his  bosom  was  young." 

Strong  as  is  the  influence  of  music  over  the  mind  at  all 
times,  its  power  is  much  increased  by  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  The  aeolian  harp,  breathed  upon  by  the 
invisible  spirits  of  the  air,  makes  every  heart  echo  to 
its  irregular  and  fitful  cadences ;  and  many  a  hard  pil- 
low is  softened,  and  many  an  aching  head  is  soothed  to 
slumber,  by  the  gentle  and  pleasing  strains  of  the  night 
waits. 


AUTOMATON  VIOLIN  PLAYER. 

A  number  of  Galignani's  Messenger  for  1840  gives 
the  foUowingaccount  of  an  Automaton  Violin-player, 
constructed  by  a  Monsieur  Mareppe,  and  exhibited 
before  the  Royal  Conservatoiy  of  Paris : — 

"  Our  informant,  M.  Bruyere,  who  was  present, 
thus  describes  it: — On  entering  the  saloon,  [  saw  a 
well-dressed  handsome  figure  of  a  man,  apparently 
between  forty  and  fifty,  standing  with  a  violin  in  his 
hand,  as  if  contemplating  a  piece  of  music  which 
lay  on  a  desk  before  him ;  and  had  I  not  gone  to 
see  an  automaton,  I  should  have  believed  the  object 
before  me  to  have  been  endowed  with  life  and  rea- 
son, so  perfectly  natural  and  easy  were  the  attitudes 
and  expression  of  countenance  of  the  figure.     I  had 
but  little  time  for  observation,  before  the  orcliestra 
was  filled  by  musicians ;  and,  on  the  leader  taking 
his  seat,  the  figure  instantly  raised  itself  erect,  bowed 
with  much  elegance  two  or  three  times,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  leader,  nodded  as  if  to  say  he  was 
ready,  and  placed  his  violin  to  his  shoulder.     At  the 
given   signal   he   raised   his  bow,  and  applying  it 
to  the  instrument,  produced,  a  la  Paganini,  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  and  extraordinary  flourishes   I 
ever  heard,  in  which  scarcely  a  semitone  within  th» 
compass  of  the  instrument  was  omitted,  and  this  cxe. 
cutedwith  a  degree  of  rapidity  and  clearness  perfectly 
astonishing.      The  orchestra  then  played  a  short 
symphony,  in  which   the    automaton   occasionally 
joined  in  beautiful  style;    he  then  played  a  most 
beautiful  fantasia  in  E  natural,  with  accompani- 
ments, mcluding  a  movement  allegro  mollo  on  the 
fourth  string  solo,  which  was  perfectly  indescribable. 
The  tones  produced  were  like  any  thing  but  a  violin, 
and  expressive  beyond  conception.     I  felt  as  if  lifted 
from  my  seat,  and  burst  into  tears,  in  which  predica- 
ment I  saw  most  persons  in  the  room.     Suddenly 
he  struck  into  a  cadenza,  in  which  the  harmonies 
double  and  single,  arpeggios  on  the  four  strings,  and 
saltos,  for  which  Paganini  was  so  justly  celebrated, 
were  introduced  with  the  greatest  efl'ect ;  and  after 
a  close  shake  of  eight  bars  duration,  commenced 
the  coda,  a  prestissimo  movement  played  in  three 
parts  throughout.     This  part  of  the  performance  was 
perfectly  magical.     I  have  heard  the  great  Italian, 
I  have  heard  the  stiU  greater  Norwegian,  I  have 
heard  the  best  of  music,  but  I  never  heard  such  sounds 
as  then  saluted  my  ear.     It  commenced  pianissimo, 
rising  by  a  gradual  cresendo  to  a  pitch  beyond  be- 
lief, and  then  by  a  gradual  motendo  and  colendo 
died  away,  leaving  the  audience  absolutely  enchant- 
ed.   Monsieur  Mareppe,  who  is  a  player  of  no  mean 
order,  then  came  forward  amidst  the  most  deafen- 
ing acclamations,  and  stated,  that,  emulated  by  the 
example  of  Vaucanson's  flute-player,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  project  of  constructing  this  figure,  which 
had  cost  him  many  years  of  study  and  labour  before 
he  could  bring  it  to  completion.     He  then  showed 
to  the  company  the  interior  of  the  figure,  which  was 
completely  filled  with  small  cranks,  by  which  the 
motions  are  given  to  tlie  several  parts  of  the  auto- 
maton at  the  will  of  the  conductor,  who  has  the 
whole  machine  so  perfectly  under  control,  that  M. 
Mareppe  proposes  that  the  automaton  shall  perform 
any  piece  of  music  which  may  be  laid  before  him, 
within  a  fortnight.     He  also  showed,  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  figure  was  self  acting,  as,  on  wind- 
ing up  a  string,  several  of  the  most  beautiful  airs 
were   played,  among   which   were   '  Nel   cor  pin," 
'  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,' '  Weber's  last  waltz,'  and 
'  La  ci  darem  la  mano,"  all  with  brilliant  embellish- 
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ments.  But  the  cTiefcCwuvre  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  figure  is  made  to  obey  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ductor, wherehv  it  is  endowed  with  a  sort  of  semi- 
reason. " 


A  Chrystal  from  a  Cavern. — GI017  to  the  sel- 
fish rich  man's  gorgeous  ofTering,  is  still  the  cry  of 
the  world's  orators,  too  often  even  of  those  most 
nobly  gifted.  Glory  to  the  widow's  mite,  is  that 
still  sweet  inward  song  of  the  true  heai-t  taught  in 
endless  harmonies  issuing  from  the  face  of  God. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 

The  Alpine  Horn. — The  Alpine  horn  has,  on 
the  lofty  hills  of  Switzerland,  another  still  more  solemn 


and  religious  use  besides  that  of  the  cowcall.  'When 
the  sun  has  set  iu  the  valley,  and  his  rays  still  gUmmer 
on  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Alps,  the  shepherd  who  dwells 
on  the  highest  of  them,  inraiediately  seizes  his  horn, 
and  calls  through  it  "Praise  God  the  Lord!"  All  the 
neighbouring  shepherds,  as  soon  as  they  hear  tliis  sound, 
seize  their  Alpine  horns,  hasten  out  of  their  huts,  and 
repeat  it.  This  often  lasts  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  re  echoed  from  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks.  At  last  there  is  a  solemn  silence  ; 
all  kneel,  and  with  uncovered  heads,  pray.  In  the 
meantime  it  has  become  completely  dark.  "  Good  night," 
the  highest  shepherd  exclaims  through  his  speaking 
trumpet.  "Good  night  1" resounds  from  all  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sides  of  the  rocks.  Thsn  each  goes  to 
repose. — Pocket  Magazine. 


LASSIE     Wr     THE    LINT-WHITE    LOCKS. 
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Las-sie  wi'  the  lintwhite  locks,  Bonnie   las  -  sie,  art-less  lassie.  Wilt  thou  wi' me  tent  the  flocks? 
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Wilt  thou  be  my    dea-rie,   O?     Now   nature  cleads  the    flow'-ry     lea.  And     a'     is  young   and 
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sweet  like  thee ;    O     wilt  thou  share  its  joys   wi'    me,  And    say  thou'lt  be   my      dea-rie,     O? 
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Lassie  wi',  &c. 
Now  nature  cleads  the  flow'ry  lea, 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee ; 
O  wilt  thou  share  its  joys  wi'  mc. 
And  say  thou'lt  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 

Lassie  wi',  &c. 
An'  when  the  welcome  simmer  shower 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower, 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bower 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  O. 


Lassie  wi',  kc. 
When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
Tlie  weary  shearer's  hameward  way. 
Through  yellow  waving-  fields  we'il  stray, 
An'  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  O. 

Lassie  wi',  &c. 
And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest, 
Enclasped  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 
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Gaelic  Air. 


Slowly. 


Words  by  D.  Tough. 
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A  -  lack  my    sad  heart!  how  it   throbs  wi'    its     sor-row  ;    I    ne'er  can     a  -  wa'    wi'    the 
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thoughts  o'     to  -  mor  -  row;  My     fa  -  ther     bt      bargain'd  to     part   wi'    his      Flo  -  ra,    My 
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black-hair'd  dear  lad-die,  O        tak  me    a- wa!  My  black-hair'ddear  laddie  O       tak  me   a-wa! 
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Alack,  my  sad  heart!  how  it  throbs  wi'  its  sorrow; 
I  ne'er  can  awa  wi'  the  thoughts  o'  to-morrow  ; 
My  father  he  bargain'd  to  part  wi'  his  Flora, 
My  black-hair'd  dear  laddie,  O  tak  me  awa. 

I  flee  frae  the  grey-headed  laird  an'  my  father, 
I  flee  to  my  shepherd,  wha  trips  owre  the  heather  ; 
We  aye  were  fu'  glad  when  at  e'en  we'd  forgather ; 
My  black-hair'd  dear  laddie,  0  tak  me  awa. 

The  story  is  tauld,  an'  her  father's  confounded  ; 
The  ha'  wi'  his  rage  an'  rampagin'  resounded;     [ed. 
The  horn,an'the  shout'sspreadin' clamour, far  sound- 
To  tell  wha  the  shepherd  had  carried  awa. 


Owre  hill,  stream,  an'  valley,  through  bramble  an' 
They  flew  till  the  fugitives  were  overtaken ;  [brecken. 
They've  torn  them  asinder,theirtenderheartsbreakin'; 
The  black-hair'd  poorshepherd  they  drave  h  im  awa. 

The  shepherd  he  look'd  in  a  sad  sort  o'  languish, 
An'  Flora,  cwre-come,  in  a  heart  breakin'  anguish, 
Exclaim'd  "frosty-headed  laird  ne'er  shall  extinguish 
My  love  for  the  laddie  they've  driven  awa." 

Then  Flora,  my  life's  saul,  refrain  thy  sad  sorrow. 
Nor  heed  ye  the  purposed  plan  o'  to-morrow. 
The  dotard  is  doited,  thy  shepherd  dear  Flora, 
Ere  mornii-g's  gray  dawnin'  will  hae  thee  awa. 


A  MUSICAL  SUPPER  PARTY. 

£  was  at  one  of  those  private  concerts  given  at  an 
enormous  expense  during  the  opera  season,  at  which 
"  assisted"  Julia  Grisi,  Rubini,  Lablache,  Tambu- 
rini,  and  Ivanhoff.  Grisi  came  in  the  carriage  of  a 
foreign  lady  of  rank,  who  had  diyied  with  her,  and  she 
walked  into  the  room  looking  like  an  empress.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  plainest  white,  with  her  glossy 
hair  put  smooth  from  her  brow,  and  a  single  white 
japonica  dropped  over  one  of  her  temples.  The  lady 
who  brought  her  chaperoned  her  during  the  evening, 
as  if  she  had  been  her  daughter,  and  under  the  ex- 
citement of  her  own  table  and  the  kindness  of  her 
friend,  she  sung  with  a  rapture  and  a  /VesAet  of  glory 


(if  one  may  borrow  a  word  from  the  Mississippi) 
which  set  all  hearts  on  fire.  She  surpassed  her  most 
applauded  hour  on  the  stage — for  it  was  worth  her 
while.  The  audience  was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  those  who  are  not  only  cultivated  judges, 
but  who  sometimes  repay  delight  with  a  present  ot 
diamonds.  Lablache  shook  the  house  to  its  founda- 
tions in  his  turn ;  Rubini  ran  through  his  miraculous 
compass  with  the  ease,  truth,  and  melody  for  which 
his  singing  is  unsurpassed ;  Tamhurini  poured  his 
rich  and  even  fulness  on  the  ear,  and  Russian  Ivan- 
hofl",  the  one  southern  singing-bird  who  has  come 
out  of  the  north,  wire-drew  his  fine  and  spiritual 
notes,  tiU  they  who  had  been  flushed,  and  tearful, 
and  silent,  when  the  others  hatl  sung,  drowned  his 
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voice  in  the  poorer  applause  of  exclamation  and  sur- 
prise. The  concert  was  over  by  twelve,  the  gold  and 
silver  paper  bills  of  the  performance  were  turned 
into  fans,  and  every  one  was  waiting  till  supper 
should  be  announced — the  prima  donna  still  sitting 
by  her  friend,  but  surrounded  by  foreign  attacJuis, 
and  in  the  highest  elation  at  her  own  success.  The 
doors  of  an  inner  suite  of  rooms  were  thrown  open 
at  last,  and  Grisi's  cordon  of  admirers  prepared  to 
follow  her  in,  and  wait  on  her  at  supper.  At  this 
moment,  one  of  the  powdered  menials  of  the  house 
stepped  up  and  informed  her  very  respectfully  that 
supper  ji-as  prepared  in  a  separate  room/or  the  singers! 
Medea,  in  her  most  tragic  hour,  never  stood  so  abso  ■ 
lately  the  picture  of  hate,  as  did  Grisi  for  a  single 
instant,  i  n  the  centre  of  that  aristocratic  crow  d.  Her 
chest  swelled  and  rose,  her  lips  closed  over  her  snowy 
teeth,  iind  compressed  till  the  blood  left  them,  and 
for  myself,  I  looked  unconsciously  to  see  where  she 
would  strike.  I  knew,  then,  that  there  was  more 
than  fancy — there  was  nature  and  capability  of  the 
real — in  the  imnginary  passions  she  plays  so  power- 
fully. A  laugh  of  extreme  amusement  at  the  scene 
from  the  higli-born  woman  who  had  accompanied 
her,  suddenly  turned  her  humour,  and  she  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  muttering  of  Italian,  in  which  I 
could  distinguish  only  the  terminations,  and,  with  a 
sort  of  tlieatrical  nuickncss  of  transition,  joined 
heartily  iu  her  mirth.  It  was  immediately  proposed 
bytliis  lady,  however,  that  herself  and  her  particular 
circle  sliould  join  the  insulted  prima  donna  at  the 
lower  table,  and  they  succeeded  by  this  manoeuvre 
in  retaining  Rubini  and  the  others,  who  were  leaving 
the  hiuise  iu  a  most  unequivocal  Italian  fury.  I  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  included  in  the  invita- 
tion, and,  with  one  or  two  foreign  diplomatic  men, 
I  followed  Grisi  and  her  amused  friend  to  a  small 
room  on  a  lower  floor,  that  seemed  to  be  the  house- 
keeper's parlour.  Here  supper  was  set  for  six  (in- 
cluding the  man  who  had  played  the  piano),  and  on 
the  side  table  stood  every  variety  of  wine  and  fruit, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  supper,  at  least,  to 
make  us  regret  the  table  we  had  left.  With  a  most 
imperative  gesture,  and  rather  an  amusing  attempt 
at  English,  Grisi  ordered  the  servants  out  of  the 
doom,  and  locked  the  door,  and  from  that  moment 
(he  conversation  commenced  and  continued  in  their 
own  musical,  passionate,  and  energetic  Italian.  My 
long  residence  in  that  country  had  made  me  at  home 
in  it;  eveiy  one  present  spoke  it  fluently;  and  I  had  an 
opportimity  I  might  never  have  again,of  seeing  with 
what  abandonment  these  children  of  the  sun  throw 
aside  rank  and  distinction  (yet  without  forgetting  it), 
and  join  with  those  who  are  their  superiors  in  every 
circumstance  of  life,  in  the  gaieties  of  a  chance  hour. 
Out  of  their  own  country  these  singers  would  proba- 
bly acknowledge  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  the 
kuid  and  gifted  lady  who  was  their  guest;  yet, with 
the  briefest  apology  at  finding  the  room  too  cold  after 
the  heat  of  the  concert,  they  put  on  their  cloaks  and 
hats  as  a  safeguard  to  their  lungs  (more  valuable  to 
them  than  to  others ;)  and  as  most  of  the  cloaks  were 
he  worse  for  travel,  and  the  hats  opera-hats  with 
two  comers,  the  grotesque  contrast  with  the  diamonds 
of  one  lady  and  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  other,  may 
easily  be  imagined.  Singing  should  be  hungry  work, 
by  the  knife  and  fork  they  played ;  and  between  the 
excavations  of  truffle  pies,  and  the  bumpers  of 
champagne  and  burgundy,  the  words  were  few. 
Lablache  appeared  to  be  an  established  droll,  and 
every  syllable  he  found  time  to  utter  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  laughter,     Rubini  could 


not  recover  from  the  slight  he  conceived  put  upon 
liim  and  his  profession  by  the  separate  table;  and 
he  continually  reminded  Grisi,  who  by  this  time  had 
quite  recovered  her  good  humour,  that,  the  night 
before,  supping  at  Devonshire  House,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  held  her  gloves  on  one  side,  wliile 
his  Grace  their  host,  attended  to  her  on  the  other. 
"E  vera!"  said  Ivanhott',  with  a  look  of  modest  ad- 
miration at  the  prima  donna.  "E  vera,  e  bravo !" 
cried  Tamburini,  with  his  sepulchral  talking  tone, 
much  deeper  than  his  singing.  " Si,  si,  si,  bravo!" 
echoed  all  the  company;  and  the  haughty  and  happy 
actress  nodded  all  round  with  a  radiant  smile,  and 
repeated,  in  her  silver  tones,  "  Grazie !  cari  amiei ! 
grazia!"  As  the  servants  had  been  turned  out,  the 
removal  of  the  first  course  was  managed  in  pic-nie 
fashion;  and  when  the  fruit  and  fresh  bottles  of 
wine  were  set  upon  the  table  by  the  attaches  and 
younger  gentlemen,  the  health  of  the  princess  who 
honoured  them  by  her  presence  was  proposed  in  that 
language,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  capable 
than  all  others  of  e.xpressing  afl'ectionate  and  respectt 
ful  devotion.  All  uncovered  and  stood  up,  and  Grisi, 
with  teais  in  her  eyes,  kissed  the  hand  of  her  bene- 
factress and  friend,  and  drank  her  health  in  silence. 
It  is  a  polite  and  common  accomplishment  in  Italy 
to  improvise  in  verse,  and  the  lady  I  speak  of  is  well 
known  among  her  immediate  friends  for  a  singular 
facility  in  this  beautiful  art.  She  reflected  a  moment 
or  two  with  the  moisture  in  her  eyes,  and  then  com- 
menced, low  and  soft,  a  poem,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  convey  in  EngUsh,  an 
idea  of  its  music  and  beauty.  It  took  us  back  to 
Italy,  to  its  heavenly  climate,  its  glorious  arts,  its 
beauty  and  its  ruins,  and  concluded  with  a  line  of 
which  I  remember  the  sentiment  to  have  been  "out 
of  Italy  every  land  is  exile .'"  The  glasses  were  raised 
as  she  ceased,  and  every  one  repeated  after  her, 
" Fuori  d'  Italia  tutto  e  esilio!"  "Ma/"  cried  out  the 
fat  Lablache,  holding  up  hisglassofchampagne,and 
looking  through  it  with  one  eye,  "siamo  benesiliati 
qua !"  and,  with  a  word  of  drollery,  the  party  recover- 
ed its  gayer  tone,  and  the  humour  and  wit  flowed 
on  brilliantly  as  before.  The  house  had  long  been 
still,  and  the  last  carriage  belonging  to  the  company 
above  stairs  had  rolled  from  the  door,  when  Grisi 
suddenly  remembered  a  bird  that  she  had  lately 
bought,  of  which  she  proceeded  to  give  us  a  descrip- 
tion, that  probably  penetrated  to  every  corner  of  the 
silent  mansion.  It  was  a  mocking  bird,  that  had 
been  kept  two  years  in  the  opera-house,  and  between 
rehearsal  and  performance  had  learned  parts  of  every 
thing  it  had  overheard.  It  was  the  property  of  the 
woman  who  took  cai'c  of  the  wardrobes.  Grisi  had 
accidentally  seen  it,  and  immediately  purchased  it 
for  two  guineas.  How  much  of  embellishment  there 
was  in  her  imitations  of  her  treasure  I  do  not  know ; 
but  certainly  the  whole  power  of  her  wondrous  voice, 
passion,  and  knowledge  of  music,  seemed  drunk  up 
at  once  in  the  wild,  various,  difficult,  and  rapid 
mixture  of  the  capricious  melody  she  undertook. 
First  came,  without  the  passage  which  it  usually 
terminates,  the  long,  throat-down,  gurgling,  water- 
toned  triU,  in  which  Rubini  (but  for  the  bird  audits 
mistress,  it  seemed  to  me)  would  have  been  inimita- 
ble :  then  right  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  the  beginning 
of  a  bar,  and  in  the  most  unbreathing  continuity, 
followed  a  brilliant  passage  from  the  Barber  of 
Seville,  ran  into  the  passionate  prayer  of  Anna 
Bolena  in  her  madness,  and  followed  by  the  air  of 
"Suoni  la  tromba  intrepida,"  the  tremendous  duet 
in  the  Puritani,  between  Tamburini  and  Lablache. 
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Up  to  the  sky,  and  down  to  the  earth  again — away 
with  a  note  of  the  wildest  gladness,  and  back  upon 
a  note  of  the  most  touching  melancholy — if  the  Ijird 
but  half  equals  the  imitation  of  his  mistress,  he  were 
worth  the  jewel  in  a  sultaja's  turban.  "Giulia!" 
"Giulietta?"  "Giuliettina!"  cried  out  one  and  ano- 
ther, as  she  ceased,  expressing,  in  their  Italian  di- 
minutives, the  love  and  delight  she  had  inspired  l)y 
her  incomparable  execution.  The  stillness  of  the 
house  in  the  occasional  pauses  of  conversation  re- 
minded the  gay  party,  at  last,  that  it  was  wearing 
late.  The  door  was  unlocked,  and  the  half-dozen 
sleepy  footmen  hanging  about  the  hall  were  de- 
spatched for  the  cloaks  and  carriages;  the  diowsy 
porter  was  roused  from  his  deep  leathern  dormcuse, 
and  opened  the  door,  and  broad  upon  the  street 
lay  the  cold  grey  light  of  a  summer's  morning. — 
Willis'  Loiterings  of  Travel. 

A  FLIOHT  OF  FANCY. 

I  saw  a  flower  in  a  pathless  wood, 
Deep  hidden  in  a  mazy  labyrinth 
Of  rank  wild  grass,  briars,  and  prickly  leaves. 
*Twas  a  strange  donjon  for  so  fair  a  thing. 
Dreary,  and  dark,  and  rude ;  but  as  I  gazed 
On  its  transparent  hues  and  bending  grace, 
A  golden  sunbeam,  stealing  from  a  cloud, 
Alit  on  the  green  summit  of  the  wood, 
And,  lover-like,  heeding  no  obstacles. 
Shot  thro'  the  clustering  foliage  and  thick  shade 
Of  interwoven  boughs,  through  tangled  brake, 
I5riar  and  branching  fern,  and  tarried  not, 
Till,  baviu}^  reached  its  bourn,  it  smiling  lay 
On  the  white  bosom  of  that  lonely  Hower. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  how  soon 
The  pretty  prisoner  rais'd  its  drooping  head. 
And  gave  back  smile  for  smile,  and  opening  wide 
Its  leaves,  that  erst  were  folded,  seem'd  to  woo 
The  shining  guest  still  nearer  to  its  heart — 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  while  I  eyed 
Their  amorous  dalliance,  many  a  gentle  thought, 
Arose  unsummon'd.     Fancy  too  put  forth 
Her  wanton  spells,  and  lured  me  far  away, 
A  willing  wanderer.     I  scarce  can  tell 
"Whither,  so  rapid  was  her  sunny  flight, 
The  merry  elfin  led ;  but  once,  methinks. 
Twining  the  How'ret  in  her  rainbow  wreath. 
She  bore  it,  followed  by  the  golden  beam, 
To  by-gone  ages,  .and  to  distant  climes. 
And  called  it — Danae. 

Poems  by  T.  Westwood. 


FARINELLL 

There  are  few  persons  of  musical  taste  who  have 
not  heard  of,  though  none  are  living  to  remember, 
the  wonderful  abilities  of  Farinelli,  as  a  singer. 
The  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  natural  sweetness 
of  his  disposition,  were  not  exceeded  even  by  the 
unrivalled  excellence  of  his  vocal  powers,  as  some 
of  the  following  anecdotes  will  testify. 

It  has  been  often  related,  and  generally  believed, 
tliat  Philip  the  fifth  of  Spain,  being  seized  with  a 
total  dejection  of  spirits,  absohitely  refused  to  be 
shaved;  and  was  in  other  respects  incapable  of 
transacting  affairs  of  state.  The  queen,  who  had  in 
vain  tried  every  common  expedient  that  was  likely 
to  contribute  to  his  recovery,  determined  that  an 
experiment  should  be  made  of  the  effects  of  music 
upon  the  king,  her  husband,  who  was  extremely 
sensible  of  its  charms. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  of  whose  extra- 
ordinary performance  an  account  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  Madrid,  her  majesty  contrived  that  there 
sliotild  be  a  concert  in  a  room  adjoining  to  the  king's 


apartment,  in  which  the  singer  executed  one  of  his 
most  captivating  songs.  Philip  at  first  appeared 
surprised,  then  all'ected,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  air,  commanded  the  attendance  of  Farinelli. 
On  his  entering  the  royal  apartment,  the  enraptured 
monarch  overwhelmed  him  with  compliments  and 
caresses,  demanding  how  he  could  sufficiently  reward 
such  talents,  declaring  that  he  would  refuse  him 
nothing. 

Farinelli,  previously  instmcted,  only  entreated 
that  his  majesty  would  permit  his  attendants  to 
shave  and  dress  him,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  appear  in  council  as  usual.  From  this  moment 
the  king's  distemper  submitted  to  medicine,  and  the 
singer  had  the  whole  honour  of  the  cure. 

By  singing  to  the  king  every  evening,  his  favour 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  regarded  as 
prime  minister;  but  what  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, and  most  highly  indicative  of  a  superior  mind, 
Farinelli,  never  forgetting  that  he  was  only  a  musi 
cian,  behaved  to  the  Spanish  nobles,  attendant 
upon  the  court,  with  such  unaffected  humility  and 
propriety,  that,  instead  of  envying  his  good  fortune, 
they  honoured  him  with  their  esteem  and  confidence. 

"The  true  nobility  of  this  extraordinary  person's 
sold  appears  still  more  forcibly  in  the  following  rare 
instance  of  magnanimity. 

Going  one  day  to  the  king's  closet,  to  which  he 
had  at  all  times  excess,  he  heard  an  officer  of  the 
guards  curse  him,  and  say  to  another,  who  was  in 
waiting,  "Honours  can  be  heaped  on  such  scomi- 
drels  as  these,  while  a  poor  soldier,  like  myself,  after 
lliirty  year's  service,  is  unnoticed." 

Farinelli,  without  seeming  to  hear  this  reproach, 
complained  to  the  k-ing,  that  he  had  neglected  an 
old  servant,  and  actually  procured  a  regiment  for 
the  person  who  had  spoken  so  harshly  of  him  in  the 
anti-chamber:  and,  on  quitting  his  majesty,  he  gave 
tlie  commission  to  the  officer,  telling  him  that  he 
liad  heard  him  complain  of  having  served  thirty 
years,  but  added, "  you  did  wrong  to  accuse  the  king 
of  neglecting  to  reward  your  services." 

The  following  story  of  a  more  ludicrous  cast,  was 
frequently  told  and  believed  at  Madrid,  during  the 
first  year  of  Farinelli's  residence  in  Spain.  This 
singer  having  ordered  a  superb  suit  of  clothes  for  a 
gala  at  court,  when  the  tailor  brought  them  home, 
he  asked  for  his  bill.  "  I  have  made  no  biU,  sir," 
said  the  tailor,  "  nor  ever  shall  make  one.  Instead 
of  money,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg.  I  know  that  what 
I  want  is  inestimable,  and  only  fit  for  inonarchs : 
but  since  I  have  had  the  honour  to  work  for  a  per- 
son, of  whom  every  one  speaks  with  rapture,  all  the 
payment  I  sliaU  ever  require  will  be  a  song." 

Farinelli  tried  in  vain  to  prevail  on  the  tailor  to 
take  his  money.  At  length,  after  a  long  debate, 
giving  way  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  this  humble 
tradesman,  and  perhaps  more  highly  gratified  by  the 
singularity  of  the  adventure,  than  by  all  tlie  applause 
which  he  had  liitherto  received,  he  took  him  into  his 
music  room,  and  sung  to  him  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant airs,  delighted  with  the  astonishment  of  his 
ravished  hearer;  and  tlie  more  he  seemed  surprised 
and  affected,  the  more  Farinelli  exerted  himself  in 
every  species  of  excellence.  When  he  had  concluded, 
the  tailor,  overcome  with  extacy,  thanked  him  in 
the  most  reipturous  and  gratefiil  manner,  and  pre- 
pared to  retire.  "  No,"  said  Farinelli,  "  I  am  a  little 
proud;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  from  that  circumstance 
that  I  have  acquired  some  little  degree  of  superiority 
over  other  singers.  I  have  given  in  to  your  weak- 
ness, it  is  but  fair  that,  in  yom'  turn,  you  give  in  to 
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mine."  Then,  taking  out  his  purse,  he  insisted  on 
his  receiving  a  sum,  amounting  to  nearly  double  the 
worth  of  the  suit  of  clothes. 

Farinelli,  during  two  reigns,  resided  upwards  of 
twenty  years  at  the  Spanish  court,  with  a  continual 
increase  of  royal  favour,  and  the  esteem  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  the  kingdom. — Arliss'  Maijazine. 

We  derived  hope  for  future  progress,  no  less  than 
present  pleasure,  from  Mr.  Barnett's  opera  of 'Fari- 
nelli,' which  was  performed  with  great  success  at 
Drury  Lane  yesterday  week,  (8th  Feb.,  1839.)  Every 
reader  of  musical  biography  must  have  known  before- 
hand that  the  story  would  relate  to  the  magical  influ- 
ence exercised  over  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain  by  Fari- 
nelli, whose  singing  lures  the  brainsick  monarch 
from  liis  chamber,  and  is  rewarded,  by  the  artist 
being  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state. 
Here,  however,  Farinelli  is  gifted  with  a  wife,  while 
Philip's  malady,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  machina- 
tions of  his  physician,  Don  Gil  Polo — a  most  absurd 
character,  half  poisoner,  half  buffoon — goes  the 
length  of  making  him  denounce  his  Queen  to  the 
Inquisition.  Farinelli,  of  course,  is  the  good  genius 
who  brings  every  thing  right  at  last;  more,  however, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  a  Figaro,  than  of  the 
courteous  gentleman,  whose  nice  sense  of  honour 
and  sound  judgment  enabled  him  successfully  to 
acquire  and  retain  the  good-will  of  the  Spanish 
grandees.  The  piece  is  taken  from  the  French :  we 
have  seen  infinitely  worse  opera-books,  tliough  the 
plot  is  crowded  with  unnecessary  complications, 
while  some  effective  dramatic  situations  have  been 
thrown  away,  and  the  writing  is  the  merest  panto- 
mime-jingle imaginable.  The  scene  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act  is  about  the  best  English  finale  we  re- 
member :  the  crowd  without  the  gates  is  riotously 
besieging  the  palace  for  a  sight  of  their  king ;  the 
doctor,  in  agonies  of  terror  is  pressed  upon  by  all  the 
courtiers  to  produce  his  patient — the  cries  without 
become  fiercer  and  fiercer,  till, as  a  last  experiment, 
Farinelli,  leaning  against  the  door  of  the  royal 
chamber, — sings  a  Villanella,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  pale  melancholy  monarch  comes  slowly  out  with- 
out speaking, — the  act  closing  with  the  general  joy 
at  so  unforeseen  a  turn  of  his  malady.  And  now  to 
speak  of  the  music :  '  Farinelli'  is  Mr.  Barnett's  very 
best  opera — if  we  recollect  right,  far  less  laboured 
in  imitation  of  the  Germans  than  '  Fair  Rosamond:' 
far  richer  in  its  instrumentation  tlian  '  The  Moun- 
tain Sylph  :'  but  never  overcharged.  We  must  talie 
an  exception  against  the  composer,  however,  for 
making  Farinelli  sing  so  much  in  the  Spanish  style 
— more  especially  as  the  Spanish  melodies  (and, 
generally,  indeed,  all  the  single  songs)  are  the  weak- 
est things  in  the  opera.  The  rest  of  the  part  is 
excellently  written,  partly  in  imitation  of  the  older 
Italian  music;  we  must  particularise  the  duet 
in  the  second  act  between  the  hero  and  Gil  Polo, 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  composer  whatsoever. 
All  the  concerted  music,  indeed,  is  superior:  we 
must  instance  a  little  terzett  in  the  first  act,  '  My 
scheme  is  accomplished,' — the  capital  nwrceau  iV 
ensemble  '  My  noble  friend,'  in  the  finale  already 
mentioned,  and  the  duet  in  the  second  act,  between 
Farinelli  and  the  King:  though  the  words  have  all 
the  pathos  of  a  dialogue  between  one  who  presses  a 
savoury  breakfast  on  another  who  is  hungry,  but 
resists  the  temptation  to  cat  for  fear  of  conscience 
and  Gil  Polo.  We  ought  earlier  to  have  mentioned 
the  overture,  which  is  lanciful  and  effective,  deserv- 
ing its  encore,  and  worthy  of  becoming  a  concert- 


piece.     We  are  sure  that  the  more  •Farinelli 
heard,  the  better  it  should  be  liked. — Athenteum. 


SHAW'S  PATENT  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS. 

We  have  seen  and  heard  a  musical  instrument 
newly  invented  by  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Glossop,  in 
Derbyshire,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  who  has  made 
the  improvement  of  brass  instruments  an  object  oi 
his  attention  for  nearly  twenty  years.  During  this , 
time  he  has  produced  five  new  kinds  of  valves  for' 
lengthening  and  shortening  the  tubes;  and  has  now 
constructed  an  instrument  bearing  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Cornet-a-pistons,  but  decidedly  superior 
to  that  instrument  in  simplicity  of  mechanism,  qua- 
lity of  tone,  and  facility  of  performance.  It  is  so 
small  tliat  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without 
inconvenience;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  diminutive 
size,  its  tone  is  superior  in  power  and  volume  to  that 
of  the  Comet-a-pistons  or  the  Cornopean;  and  it 
has  a  clearness  and  brilliancy — a  crisjmess — of  which 
those  instruments  are  destitute.  The  instrument 
which  we  have  examined  has  a  perfect  chromatic 
scale,  extending  from  the  G  below  the  lines  of  the 
treble  stave  to  the  double  D,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  player,  but  the  scale  may  be  carried  still 
higher  by  a  powerful  lip.  Its  intonation  is  exceed- 
ingly true;  and  it  seems  capable  of  being  played  as 
easily  as  a  German  flute.  Such  an  instrument  must 
be  an  important  addition  to  our  orchestras,  and  to 
miUtary  bands  be  invaluable.  Mr  Shaw  has  taken 
out  a  patent  for  the  invention ;  though  the  instru- 
ment has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use,  nor,  we 
believe,  even  christened. 


We  have  lately  seen  and  heard  some  brass  instru- 
ments constructed  on  a  principle  which  promises  to 
enlarge  their  powers  and  extend  their  usefulness  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  any  former  attempts 
have  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  limited  scale  of 
the  trumpet  and  hom  have  materially  circumscribed 
their  employment  in  modem  orchestral  writing ; 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  following  a  composer 
rapidly  from  key  to  key,  has  still  further  limited  their 
agency.  In  the  time  of  Purcell  and  Handel,  the 
trumpet  was  a  prominent  orchestral  and  solo  instru- 
ment; but  this  character  it  has  wholly  lost.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  defect  by 
tlie  employment  of  keys  and  valves,  but  these  have 
all  changed  the  tone  of  the  instrument  to  which  they 
were  applied,  and  deprived  the  trumpet  of  its  martiiU 
and  spirit-stirring  character.  The  present  invention 
may  be  described  as  a  method  of  instantly  shorten- 
ing or  lengthening  the  tube  of  the  trumpet,  horn, 
and  trombone,  or  any  other  brass  instrument.  The 
mechanism  is  beautiful  and  simple;  and  the  first 
impression  on  seeing  it,  is  that  of  astonishment  that 
it  should  have  escaped  all  former  inventors.  When 
applied  to  the  trampet,  it  enables  the  performer  to 
pi'oduce  every  semitone  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  instrument  in  rapid  succession,  with  all  the 
freedom  and  fulness  of  tone  of  the  common  trampet; 
the  key  of  the  instrument  being  as  completely  changed 
as  if  a  crook  were  put  on  or  ott'.  The  same  remarks 
equiilly  apply  to  the  horn  ;  in  which  the  notes  out  of 
the  scale  are  now  produced  by  inserting  the  hand 
into  the  bell  of  the  instrament,  and  tlius,  of  necessity 
changing  and  injuring  its  tone.  In  the  improved 
horn,  all  these  notes  are  easily  produced,  and  a  per- 
fect equality  and  richness  of  tone  secured.  To  the 
performer  on  the  trombone  this  invention  is  invalu- 
able, as  it  will  give  to  his  execution  both  precision 
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and  rapidity  unattainable  on  the  common  slide- 
trombone.  It  is  obvious  that  a  discovery  so  impor- 
tant will  effect  a  considerable  change  and  extension 
of  the  employment  of  brass  instruments  in  orches- 
tras, as  well  as  military  bands.  The  improved 
instruments  have  been  tried,  and  their  immediate 
adoption  decided  on,  by  the  Queen's  Private  Band, 
and  by  nearly  aU  the  bands  of  the  Household  Bri- 
gade. The  inventor  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  me- 
chanism is  a  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Glossop,  in  Derby- 
shire ;  and  we  are  induced  to  give  it  all  the  publicity 
in  our  power,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  importance, 


but  because  of  the  modest  and  unpretending  manner 
iu  which  it  was  introduced  to  our  notice. — Spectator. 


An  Air  Violin. — A  newly  and  ingeniously  in- 
vented instrument  has  lately  been  presented  to  tho 
Academic  des  Sciences,  of  Paris,  by  M.  Isoard.  It  re- 
sembles the  common  violin,  with  the'  strings  extended 
between  two  wooden  or  metal  blades  ;  it  is  vibrated 
upon  at  one  end  by  a  current  of  air,  while  at  the  other 
the  player  presses  on  the  strings,  shortening  them  by 
the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  wind  acting,  in  fact,  in- 
stead of  the  common  bow.  The  sounds  vary  between 
those  of  the  French  horn  and  the  bassoon. 
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OLD    SONGS. 

(Concluded  from  page  28.J 
Shakspeare's  songs,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
foi-tunate  in  l)eing  married  to  good  uiusie ;  some  of 
them  almost  better  than  tiiey  deserve.  Whether  in 
ridicule  or  not  of  the  song-writers  of  his  time,  he 
certainly  made  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  "  heigh  hos" 
and  "ninny  nonnys."  Next  to  Ariel's  pretty  fancy, 
"Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  I,"  the  one  with 
^he  most  freedom  and  lyrical  beauty  is,  to  my  taste, 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  But  it  loses  half  its 
effect  when  transplanted  from  the  forest  of  Arden, 
and  sung  in  a  modern  room,  amid  long  coats,  cravats, 
decanters,  and  etiquette.  Neither  does  it  assimilate 
better  with  boisterous  mirth  and  whisky  punch. 
Yet  it  is  an  ill'  used  song,  even  on  the  stage.  It  is 
too  operatieally  given.  Your  Amiens  is  generally 
(like  the  majority  of  male  music- mongers)  a  stiff- 
limbed  piece  of  humanity,  who  understands  singing 
and  little  else;  he  generally  takes  his  station  about 
four  feet  from  the  foot  lamps,  and  there,  with  elon- 
gated pliysiognomy,  and  one  arm  protruded  towards 
the  pit,  goes  through  his  work  with  most  clock-like 
precision.  To  parody  a  beautiful  simile,  it  is  "  music 
breathing  from  a  wooden  block;"  all  which  is  very 
unlike  the  free-hearted  lord  whom  we  imagine, 
throwing  himself  at  the  root  of  some  antique  oak, 
and,  in  a  line  mellow  voice,  trolling  forth,  until  the 
old  forest  rang  again,  his  most  joyous  invitation. 
But  this  may  be  amended,  when  amid  the  other 
astonishing  improvements  of  the  times,  leading  voca- 
lists shall  be  endowed  with  joints  and  ideas.  Next  to 
this,  I  like  the  one  now  invariably  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Rosalind,  and  christened  the  "Cuckoo  Song." 

"  When  daisies  pieJ,  and  violets  blue." 
But  your  stage  Rosalind  is  generally  the  reverse  of 
Amiens — an  arch,  vivacious  lass,  who  imparts  due 
eliect  to  the  mixture  of  natural  images  and  domestic 
ideas  suggested  by  the  saucy  words  of  this  song. 

The  sea,  "the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  and  the  ra- 
pid and  manifold  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  life  of 
a  sailor,  furnish  a  bold  and  beautiful  variety  of  sub 
jects  capaljle  of  being  turned  to  good  account  in  a 
song  oi  ballad.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  Apollo  does 
not  much  affect  the  quarter-deck.  The  ocean  brine 
is  too  powerful  for  the  waters  of  C'astaly.  Poesy  in 
some  sortsuffers  by  a"sea-change;"and  the  quantity 
to  be  extracted  from  a  volume  of  genuine  naval  dit- 
ties is  wofuily  disproportionate  to  the  bulk  of  rhyme. 
Some  of  the  best  sea  songs  have  been  written  by  lands- 
men, and  one  great  cause  of  their  being  so,  is  their 
comparative  freedom  from  perplexing  technicalities; 
for  though  a  characteristic  phrase  may  occasionally 
impart  life  and  spirit  to  a  production,  yet  a  techni- 
cality, whether  in  marine  or  agricultural  poetry,  is 
a  sore  stumbling-block  to  the  uninitiated.  Now 
every  line  (or  plank)  of  three-fourths  of  your  nautical 
melodies  is  caulked  with  them,  independently  of 
containing  a  much  larger  infusion  of  tar  than  ten- 
derness— of  pitch  than  pathos.  They  abound,  like- 
wise, in  an  inordinate  degree,  in  descriptions  of 
tornadoes,  and  discharges  of  artillery — in  slaughter 
and  sudden  death;  and  the  sentiments  correspond 
thereunto,  being  as  rough  as  a  hawser,  and  as  bois- 
terous as  a  north-wester.  Though  admirably  adapted 
to  be  growled  out  by  the  boatswain  when  the  vessel 
is  scudding  under  double-reefed  topsails,  they  would 
on  land,  and  in  a  room,  go  off'  like  a  discharge  of 
musketry.  But,  worse  than  all,  is  the  minuteness 
of  detail;  the  distressing  paiticularity  which  ever 
pervades  them.    They  are  mere  paraphrases  of  the 


log  book;  and  the  due  course  and  reckoning  of  the 
sliip  is  most  especially  insisted  on — 

"That  time  bound  straight  for  Portugal, 
Right  fore  and  aft  we  bore ; 

But  when  we  made  Cape  Ortugal, 
A  gale  blew  oft'  the  shore,"  itc. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  are  some  noble  things  in  this 
branch  of  the  "  service,"  amply  sufficient  to  redeem 
it  from  dislike.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  held  his 
breath  when  he  has  heard  a  rich  deep. toned  voice 
commence  Gay's  glorious  ballad, 

"  All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  lay  raoor'd ; 
The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind  I" 
and  listened  throughout  with  a  quickened  pulse,  to 
that  "plain  unvarnished  tale"  of  humble  love  and 
tenderness.  There  is  much,  too,  to  please  any  mai., 
who  is  not  over  and  above  fastidious,  in  dozens  of 
Dibdin's  vigorous  and  hearty  sketches  of  a  sailor's 
hardships  and  enjoyments;  to  say  nothing  of  Pearce 
and  others  of  inferior  note ;  but  from  your  regular 
forecastle  narratives,  Apollo  deliver  ns ! 

Things  called  "  comic  songs,"  to  wit,  "  Four  and 
twenty  tailors  all  in  a  row,"  &c.,  are,  in  my  mind, 
striking  exemplifications  of  the  depth  of  debasement 
of  which  the  human  intellect  is  susceptible. 

In  whatever  way  America  is,  or  may  become  re- 
nowned, she  will  probably  never  be  a  land  of  song; 
and  for  two  or  three  reasons.  There  are  already  a 
sufficiency  of  standard  songs  in  the  world  to  answer 
all  purposes;  and  she  has  imported  an  ample  suffi- 
ciency to  supply  the  varied  tastes  and  caprices  of 
her  musical  population.  Moore's  Melodies  are  as 
common  in  the  cities  of  the  west  as  in  their  native 
land ;  and  those  of  Burns  are  no  rarity.  The  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  too,  is  strikingly  unl'avoura- 
ble  for  indigenous  song.  Nature  has  created  the 
land  in  one  of  her  most  liberal  and  magnificent 
moods,  and  formed  its  features  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
that  is  impossible  to  grasp  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
The  ocean  lakes — the  mighty  rivers — the  intermina- 
ble forests — the  boundless  prairies,  are  all  epic  rather 
than  lyrical.  How  would  it  sound,  either  for  rhyme 
or  reason, 

"On  the  shores  of  Mississippi, 

'When  the  sweet  spring-time  did  fall"  I 

The  idea  suggested  is  too  vast.  There  is  no  snug 
endearing  locality  about  such  scenes;  and  as  for 
"  the  sweet  spring  time,"  it  iiever  "  falls"  on  a  great 
proportion  of  the  shores  of  rivers  whose  waters  rise 
far  towards  the  regions  of  eternal  winter,  and  roll 
through  every  variety  of  climate,  to  those  of  ever- 
lasting summer;  while  the  smaller  streams,  which 
correspond  in  size  to  the  "  Nith,"  the  Dee,"  or  "  Bon- 
nie Doon,"  are  ruined  by  the  general  application  of 
"crik"  (creek),  which  is  bestowed  upon  them;  and 
to  which  some  such  euphonious  title  as  Big  Elk, 
Buffalo,  or  Otter,  is  usually  prefixed.  Besides, 
America  is  not  rich  in  recollections  of  the  past.  No 
castles,  grim,  hoary,  and  dilapidated,  frown  upon 
her  heights;  no  gorgeous  abbeys  moulder  in  her 
verdant  vales.  The  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  suffer- 
ings of  humanity  are,  as  yet,  scarcely  impressed  upon 
her  soil.  She  has  no  records  of  feudal  strife,  of 
faded  greatness,  and  fond  affection — of  all  tradition 
loves,  and  song  delights  in.  Hope  must,  in  some 
degree,  be  to  her  poets,  what  memory  is  to  those  of 
older  lands.  But  the  mind  of  the  song  writer  is  re- 
miniscent— not  anticipative;  and  therefore  it  is, 
that  with  whatever  species  of  fame  America  may 
enrich  her  brows,  it  is  probable  she  will  never,  in 
one  sense,  be  "worth  an  old  song." — Parterre. 
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THE  MUSICIAN'S  WIDOW. 

Linton,  a  musician  belonging  to  the  orchestra  of 
Covent-Garden  theatre,  was  murdered  by  street 
robbers,  who  were  afterwards  discovered  and  exe- 
cuted. A  play  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow 
and  children ;  and  the  day  preceding  the  perform- 
ance, the  following  appeared  in  one  of  the  public 
prints. 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
For  the  Benefit  of  Mrs.  Linton,  (fc. 

"The  Widow,"  said  Charity,  whispering  me  in 
the  ear, "  must  have  your  mite ;  wait  upon  her  with 
a  guinea,  and  purchase  a  box-ticket." 

"  You  may  have  one  for  five  shillings,"  observed 
Avarice,  pulling  me  by  the  elbow. 

My  hand  was  in  my  pocket,  and  the  guinea,  which 
was  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  slipped  out 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  she  shall  have  my  five  shillings." 

"Good  heaven!"  exclaimed  Justice,  "what  are 
you  about?  Five  shillings!  If  you  pay  but  five 
shillings  for  going  into  the  theatre,  then  you  get 
value  received  for  your  money." 

"  And  I  shall  owe  him  no  thanks,"  added  Charity, 
laying  her  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  leading  me  on 
the  way  to  the  Widow's  house. 

Taking  the  knocker  in  my  left  hand,  my  whole 
frame  trembled.  Looking  round,  I  saw  Avarice  turn 
the  corner  of  the  street,  and  I  found  all  the  money 
in  my  pocket  grasped  in  my  hand. 

"  Is  your  mother  at  home,  my  dear?"  said  I,  to  a 
child  who  conducted  me  into  a  parlour. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  infant;  "  but  my  father  has 
not  been  at  home  for  a  great  while.  That  is  his 
harpsichord,  and  that  is  his  vicdin,  he  used  to  play 
on  them  for  me. " 

"  Shall  I  play  you  a  tune,  my  boy?"  said  I. 

"  No,  Sir,"  answered  the  boy,  "  my  mother  will 
not  let  them  be  touched ;  for  since  my  father  weut 
abroad,  music  makes  her  cry,  and  then  we  all  cry." 

I  looked  on  the  violin — it  was  unstrung. 

I  touched  the  harpsichord — it  was  out  of  tune. 

Had  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  sounded  in  my  eai',  it 


could  not  have  insinuated  to  my  heart  thrills  of  sen- 
sibility equal  to  what  I  felt. 

It  was  the  spirit  in  unison  with  the  flesh. 

"  I  hear  my  mother  on  the  stairs,"  said  the  boy. 

I  shook  him  by  the  hand — "  Give  her  this,  my 
lad,"  said  I,  and  left  the  house. 

It  rained — I  called  a  coach — drove  to  a  coffee- 
house, but  not  having  a  farthing  in  my  pocket,  bor- 
rowed  a  shilling  at  the  bar. 


TO     MUSIC. 
Queen  of  every  moving  measure. 
Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure. 
Music  !  why  thy  power  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy? 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts? 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour ; 
Bid  be  still  the  throbbing  hearts 
Of  those  whom  Death  or  Absence  parts  ; 
And,  with  some  softly  whispered  air. 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  Despair. 

Joseph  Wahton. 

Yankee  Doodle. — In  the  early  part  of  175.3, 
great  exertions  were  made  by  the  British  Ministry  for 
the  reduction  of  the  French  power  in  Canada,  and  the 
Colonists  were  called  upon  for  assistance,  and  contri- 
buted with  alaci'ity  their  several  quotas  of  men.  ^  The 
British  army  lay  encamped  a  little  south  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  in  the  early  pai-t  of  June  the  eastern  troops 
began  to  pour  in.  Their  march,  their  accoutrements, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  of  their  troops,  furnished 
matter  of  amusement  to  the  British.  The  bands  playou 
the  airs  of  two  centui-ies  old.  A  physician  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Shaekbvirgh,  to  please 
brother  Jonathan,  composed  a  tune,  and'  recommended 
it  to  the  officers  as  a  celebrated  air.  The  joke  took,  and 
in  a  few  days  nothing  was  heard  in  the  provincial  camp 
but  Yankee-Doodle.  The  tune  has  since  been  adopted 
as  the  national  air  of  the  United  States — a  distinction 
to  which  its  intrinsic  merits  certainly  do  not  entitle  it. 
When  contrasted,  as  it  often  is  at  sea,  with  the  British 
national  air  of  "  Rule  Brittannia,"  its  original  meanness 
becomes  strikingly  apparent. —  Conven-atwns  Lexicon, 
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FIRST  ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 
The  musical  annals  of  this  year  (1809),  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  formation  of  a  new  institution  at 
the  Lyceum,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
called  "The  English  Opera."  The  grand  object  of 
tliis  establishment  is  to  patronise  the  genius  and 
acquirements  of  its  own  country,  and  to  cultivate  a 
soil  for  the  transplantation  of  those  native  flowers 
that  might  otherwise  be 

"  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  success  of  Mr.  Arnold's  jjatriotic  attempts 
have  already  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  theatre  opened  on  the  20th  June,  with 
an  entirely  new  opera  I'rom  his  pen,  entitled  "  Up 
all  Night,  or  The  Smuggler's  Cave,"  which  forms  a 
combination  of  incident  and  character  altogether 
pleasing  and  interesting.  The  poetry  is  peculiarly 
elegant  and  figurative.  The  music  (by  M.  P.  King), 
although  not  distinguished  by  any  flights  of  pro- 
found  science,  is  agreeable,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  audience  and  the  powers  of 
the  performers,  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The 
numerous  songs  are  of  easy  execution,  both  vocally 
and  instrumentally,  and,  in  general,  pleasing.  Mrs. 
Mountain's  ditty,  "A  maiden  once  who  loved  in  vam," 
is  a  neat  little  ballad,  and  the  key  of  A  minor  well 
suited  to  the  plaintive  import  of  the  text.  "The 
minute  gun  at  sea,"  a  duet,  sung  by  Mrs.  Mountain 
and  Mr.  Philips,  is  a  characteristic  marine  compo- 
sition ;  but  the  first  bars  are  taken  from  (or  at  least 
the  same  with)  the  subject  of  an  old  German  song, 
'^Ohne  lieb  uude  okne  n-chi  n-as  waer  uitser  leben," 
(without  love,  and  without  wine,  what  would  life's 
enjoyments  be).  The  song,  "  Sigh  not  for  love," 
had  a  good  accompaniment,  and  the  theme  is  natural 
and  pleasing,  although  not  new  to  us.  "  Tom 
Steady,"  another  marine  l)allad,  bears  a  determined 
e-xpression,  and  will  probably  become  a  favourite 
seasong.  The  opera  has  been  nightly  received  with 
the  rapturous  plaudits  of  judicious  and  fashionable 
audiences. — Ackcrntann's  Hepository,  181)9. 


PROSPECTS    OF   THE    AMATEUR 
ORCHESTRA. 

There  is  no  musical  character  that  we  contemplate 
with  more  benevolence  or  admiration  tlian  a  good 
amateur.  Willing  to  play,  but  content  to  listen — 
able  to  render  efficient  sei'vice,  but  ready  to  give 
place  to  any  one  who  can  do  better — the  steady  sup- 
porter of  musical  schemes,  both  by  purse  and  per- 
formance— preserving  the  freshness  of  his  pleasures 
by  enabling  himself  to  command  the  selection  of 
them — extending  constantly  his  knowledge  of  styles 
— such  a  man,  whom  none  will  scorn  to  call  wise, 
merits  our  highest  esteem.  If  such  were  individu- 
ally the  character  of  the  mass  of  performers,  little 
indeed  should  we  be  concerned  with  the  conflicting 
interests  and  jarringpassionswhich  have  their  seeds, 
and  more  or  less  appear,  in  every  society. 

In  viewing  our  progress  towards  a  great  orchestra, 
the  first  instrument  which  presents  itself  to  consi- 
deration is  the  violin.  We  could  name  lawyers, 
divines,  and  members  of  even  graver  professions, 
who  handle  the  fiddle,  whether  as  accompanyists, 
solo,  or  orchestra  players,  with  masterly  precision 
and  exact  taste.  The  superiority  of  the  performers 
we  allude  to  is  certainly  to  be  traced  as  much  to  in- 
tercourse with  good  models  as  natural  aptitude ; 
but  what  was  to  them  sin  accidental  advantage  is 


now  common  to  all.  The  French  and  Germau 
musicians,  who  have  found  a  home  in  England, 
have  established  among  us  a  good  school  of  the 
violin.  No  longer  are  the  spirit  and  cB'ect  tliat 
depend  upon  freedom,  elegance,  and  correctness  of 
bowing,  doubted — no  one  thinks  of  being  called  a 
player  who  is  unable  to  give  point,  accent,  and  em- 
phasis to  his  passages.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  application  and  labour,  required  to  attain  excel- 
lence upon  an  instrument  whose  difficulties  appa.- 
every  beginner,  we  are  assisted  by  recent  experiments 
made  on  the  talents  of  children,  which  show  satis- 
factorily that  a  child  of  tolerable  capacity,  if  put 
upon  a  good  sy.stem,  may  execute  difficult  concertos 
in  a  finished  style,  and  yet  be  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  It  is  recommended  by  Spohr  that  a  boy  des- 
tined to  be  a  violin  player  should,  if  robust,  com- 
mence between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age.  Two 
words  contain  thewbole  secret  of  acquiring  finished 
excellence,  without  immoderate  and  depressing  ex 
ertion — begin  young. 

The  principal  faults  of  our  amateur  violin  players- 
are  such  as  generally  belong  to  inexperience,  and 
are  in  a  gradual  course  of  amelioration.  It  is  a  very 
raw  concert  player  who  insists  on  making  himself 
heard,  and  it  in  general  indicates  an  imperfect  exe- 
cution where  there  is  a  disposition  to  liurry  tlie  time. 
Good  accompanyists,  judicious  second  violins  uud 
tenors,  who  know  how  to  make  a  melody  stand  out 
by  their  manner  of  putting  in  the  inner  parts,  are 
of  rarer  occurrence  than  performers  competent  to 
execute  a  dashing  bravura  passage  with  ciispuess. 
In  that  falsely  esteemed  subordinate  department  of 
the  orchestra,  the  second  violin,  experience,  taste, 
and  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  scores  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  A  firm  second  violin  is  a  pillar 
of  the  orchestra ;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  those 
who  learn  merely  to  execute,  precipitate  their  ac- 
quirements, and  proceed  a  long  way  in  music  with- 
out any  precise  idea  of  the  proportions  of  two  quavers 
to  a  crotchet,  we  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  talent 
which  judiciously  fills  this  part. 

The  tenor,  which  ought  to  be  a  stronger  part  than 
it  is  in  all  orchestras,  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
but  feebly  supported  by  amateurs.  Were  all  who 
take  up  tlae  instrument  qualified  beforehand  to  judge 
of  its  characteristics,  the  tenor  would  be  chiefly  co- 
veted by  those  who  most  revel  in  tlie  luxury  of  har- 
mony. In  very  great  orchestras,  where  the  parts 
are  many  times  redoubled,  the  peculiar  eft'ect  of  any 
instrument  can  hardly  be  felt  by  the  performer,  who 
hears  only  the  sounds  that  immediately  surround 
him ;  but  to  the  instructed  listener,  the  low  strings 
of  the  tenor,  as  employed  by  Beethoven  and  Blozart, 
convey  the  most  delightful  sensations,  in  which,  in 
quartet  or  octet  bands,  the  player  may  easily  parti- 
cipate.  The  tenor,  however,  continues  to  be  the 
refuge  of  dUatory  amateurs,  who  consider  it  as  the 
instrument  that  demands  the  least  practice  and  ad- 
dress in  the  manipulation.  To  find  this  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  player,  one  who  is  suffi- 
ciently master  of  the  bow  to  give  point  and  effect  to 
his  passages,  is  rare.  Our  tenorists,  therefore,  for 
the  most  part,  rejoice  in  sustained  or  iterated  notes. 

Let  us,  however,  defend  several  bad  tenor  players 
of  our  acquaintance,  who  are  excellent  musicians, 
not  forgetting  that  the  most  rigorous  critic  would 
deduct  a  large  amount  from  his  satire,  were  he  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
amateur  first  succumbed  to  the  social  passion  of 
violin  playing.  Many  they  are  in  whom  the  sight 
of  the  four  folios  that  contain  the  treasures  of 
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Haydn's  science  in  the  quartet,  bas  begotten  the 
sanguine  wish  to  acquire,  even  at  a  hite  period  of 
life,  a  certain  clumsy  skill,  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  taste  something  and  imagine  the  rest.  With  such 
we  heartily  sympathise, — we  participate  in  their  sa- 
tisfaction iu  passages  of  repose, — enter  into  all  the 
terrors  of  the  coming  solo,  attacked  with  supijressed 
breath  and  a  suspension  of  the  faculties, — feel  the 
satirical  force  of  the  leader's  bravo! — and,  notwith- 
standing this,  know  that,  among  all  the  hours  of 
mortal  life,  there  are  none  dedicated  to  purer  enjoy- 
ment than  those  occupied  in  quartet  performance. 

On  the  violoncello  we  may  acknowledge  respect- 
able acquirements  among  amateurs,  though  no  very 
high  degree  of  artistical  skill.  This  is  of  all  stringed 
instruments  the  most  universally  strummed,  and  for 
a  good  reason, — the  first  stages  of  progress  are  easy, 
and  the  aspirant  is  soon  able  to  refresh  his  ears  with 
seductive  and  noble  tones  of  his  own  producing. 
From  King  George  IV.  to  Dr.  Parr,  the  violoncello 
has  had  numerous  votaries  of  this  order;  nay,  there 
are  some  of  drawing-room  celebrity,  who,  encouraged 
by  the  smiles  of  af'airpianiste,  actually  acquit  them- 
selves with  tolerable  success  in  the  duos  of  Muntz- 
berger,  Romberg,  or  Baudiot.  But  orchestra  per- 
tbrmers  of  a  solid  kind  are  rare. 

The  doulde-bass  exhibits  players  of  remarkable 
talent.  Fine  tone,  correct  execution,  and  masterly 
style,  may  be  found  among  amateurs  who  hover  be- 
tween professional  and  non-professional,  but  who 
ordinarily  settle  in  the  former  character. 

This  grand  instrument  is  fit  only  for  enthusiasts, 
n-ho  cherish  a  passionate  love  for  the  art,  and  whose 
perception  of  the  character  of  music  is  deeper  than 
ordinary.  How  ditferent  is  the  contrabass,  when 
played  with  character  and  inteUigence  of  the  mean- 
ing of  phrases,  to  the  same  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  literal  reader  and  mechauical  musician !  The 
magical  bow  of  Dragonetti,  accompanying  the  tragic 
recitatives  at  the  Italian  Opera,  imparts  to  them  that 
yearning  impassicmed  character,  which  heightens 
and  carries  to  the  last  perfection  the  vocal  inflections 
of  a  iliibini,  a  Grisi,  or  a  Lablache.  The  singer, 
cutcliing  the  fire,  seems  to  walk  superior — a  being 
not  of  mortal  mould.  Such  is  the  true  art  of  making 
an  instrument  speak.  Whenever  it  may  be  decreed 
that  Dragonetti  surrender  to  fate— whenever  that 
great  artist  shall  sleep  beneath  sepulchral  marble, 
thougli  the  glories  of  his  execution  die  with  him,  or 
become  an  idle  tale,  yet  his  influence  upon  the  Eng. 
lish  orchestra,  in  which  he  has  founded  the  finest 
school  of  the  double-bass  that  exists  in  the  world, 
will  assuredly  remain. 

Thirty  years  experience  of  the  style  of  this  master 
has  not  been  lost  upon  our  musicians.  All  contra- 
bassists  who  do  not  come  out  of  the  school  of  Dra- 
gonetti are  marks  for  laughter.  The  preposterous 
attitudes  and  ridiculous  style  of  a  race  of  amateurs, 
now  extinct,  when  the  clumsy  man  and  his  clumsier 
instrument  were  constantly  in  danger  of  toppling 
down  together,  still  tickle  our  imagination.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  orchestra  of  the  ancient  concert 
r^'oiced  in  the  services  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  played 
the  double  bass  in  gloves !  And  even  now,  the 
French,  who  tune  their  instruments  by  fifths,  know 
not  what  it  is  to  execute  every  note  of  a  quick  pas- 
sage. When  we  compare  what  was  with  what  is, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  double-bass  playing  art  in  London. 

The  incomplete  satisfaction  which  attends  soli- 
tary practice  on  stringed  instruments  necessarily 
renders  the  performers  of  this  kind  gregarious. 


Neveilheless,  the  talent  which  it  is  intended  to  per. 
feet  for  the  orchestra  should  be  sedulously  cultivated 
in  private.  But  the  instrumental  glory  of  our  me- 
tropolis is  as  yet  only  in  the  first  stage  of  its  devclope- 
ment.  We  have  but  to  recollect  how  many  thousand 
clerks  among  us  shut  up  tfieir  cares  with  their  desks 
from  four  to  six  o'clock  every  day,  to  perceive  how 
immensely  capable  of  augmentation  is  our  amateur 
orchestra.  It  is  from  among  those  whose  hands  are 
not  rendered  rigid  and  inflexible  by  mechanic  labour 
that  we  may  best  expect  an  increase  in  the  ranks  of 
our  efl'ective  instrumentalists.  The  music  schools 
attached  to  literary  and  scientific  institutions  will, 
if  well  managed,  greatly  promote  this  desirable  ob- 
ject. 

Wind  instrument  practice,  though  improved  and 
improving,  is  certainly  not  in  a  high  and  palmy  state 
among  amateurs.  Of  flutes,  indeed, we  might  easily 
muster  a  regiment,  but  we  question  whether  all 
London  would  produce  us  a  pair  of  good  amateur 
clarionets  or  bassoons.  Rarely  is  the  first  considera- 
tion of  the  young  man,  in  the  choice  of  an  instru- 
ment, the  abstract  one  of  utility  or  public  ]ileasure, 
but  how  it  will  become  him,  how  he  will  look  play- 
ing. Thus  the  iiute  is  seldom  taken  up  hut  for 
sinister  purjioses,  if  not,  indeed,  to  break  the  peace 
of  families.  Armed  with  this  deadly  instrument,  and 
accoutred  point  device,  the  flautist  makes  his  attack 
upon  the  principal  beauty  of  the  evening  partv,  and 
happy  is  the  victim  if  she  is  made  an  honestwoman 
of.  The  flute,  however  valuable  in  the  orchestra, 
has,  therefore,  a  reputation  not  entirely  musical.  It 
is  the  Don  Giovanni  of  wind  instruments. 

There  prevails  among  the  Germans,  who  in  this 
evince  true  orchestral  enthusiasm,  a  simple  reliance 
upon  eB'ect  for  taking  ofl'  whatever  might  else  appear 
ungraceful  or  awkward.  They  are  in  the  secret  that 
that  which  is  done  in  a  masterly  way  never  looks 
ill.  Painful  efforts  and  contortions  may  awaken  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  not  so  ease  and  conscious 
power.  If  JMozart  and  Beethoven  have  given  to  the 
oboe  music  which  it  is  desirable  to  hear,  they  are 
not  afraid  to  cultivate  the  instrument  from  the  appre- 
hension lest  compression  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
should  draw  the  gnomon  of  their  countenance  into 
a  distressing  peak, — as  we  may  observe  in  the  nose 
of  the  street  player,  in  Hogarth's  "Enraged  Musi- 
cian." Distension  of  the  checks  forms  no  part  of  a 
good  system ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  any 
one ,  who  is  an  apt  pupil  of  Gratton  Cooke  or  Barret, 
shall  master  the  oboe, — difficult  though  it  be,  and 
most  critical  in  the  management  of  the  breath, — 
without  deranging  the  economy  of  his  visage.  Our 
great  clarionet  players,  principally  Irishmen,  are 
notoriously  men  a  bonnes  fortunes.  We  leave  as  a 
question  for  the  leai'ned,  whether  there  is  any  inele- 
gance of  execution  on  the  clarionet,  which  six  feet 
in  height,  and  the  shoulders  of  a  'fom  Jones,  will 
not  counterbalance.  And  then  what  a  hold  upon 
our  most  serious  feelings  must  the  performer  have, 
the  character  of  whose  tone  somewhat  approaches 
that  of  Willman !  The  bassoon,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  instruments  to  manage  with  grace,  may  be 
practised  and  mastered,  as  our  late  imjiortations  from 
Germany  show,  without  sacrificing  a  gallant  and 
even  chivalrous  demeanour.  Horace  tells  us  that  we 
are  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  our  eyes  than  of  our 
ears :  and  even  the  best  tones  will  scarcely  reconcile 
us  to  the  sight  of  the  "  human  face  divine"  dignify- 
ing the  office  of  a  manifest  bellows.  Here  again, 
however,  we  are  to  avoid  the  plumpness  of  cherubic 
cheeks;  the  holding  notes  in  the  scores  of  the  great 
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masters  will  create  a  general  feeling  in  our  favour, 
if  we  swell  and  diminish  them  with  expression,  and 
the  pauses  and  rests  give  ample  opportunity  for  the 
resumption  of  a  dignified  composure. 

As  for  horns  and  trumpets,  which  require  a  hard 
mouth,  we  allow  the  plea  of  those  young  men,  who 
urge  the  irrationality  and  almost  impossibility  of  the 
effort  to  obtain  one,  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
fife-and-twenty.  The  young  trumpeter  who  conse- 
crates his  mouth  to  his  instrument,  must  practise  a 
more  heroic  self  denial  than  tlie  nun  who  enters  the 
cloister.  For  it  is  manifest  that,  if  Amoret  exchange 
frequent  vows  of  fidelity  with  Celia,  and  seal  them 
after  the  manner  of  tlie  affianced,  no  scarification, 
no  chemical  process,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  emol- 
lient effects  of  the  healing  balm ;  and  the  trumpeter, 
for  all  tiurapeting  purposes,  will  be  undone.  Edu- 
cation, under  such  circumstances  must  be  more  hope- 
less than  the  weaving  of  Penelope's  web,  or  the 
rolling  of  the  stone  of  Sisyphus. 

We  are  obliged  to  look  into  the  dim  vista  of  futu- 
rity for  amateur  players  of  the  more  ponderous  in- 
struments, the  trombone,  the  double  bassoon,  and 
the  ophicleide.  Let  us  console  ourselves  that,  when 
all  salutary  political  reform  shall  have  been  eti'ected, 
future  ages  will  still  have  a  vent  for  the  superfluous 
breath  of  tedious  orators.  How  often  have  we  not 
to  wish,  that  the  pulmonary  effort  made  in  many  a 
droning  sermon  or  tiresome  speech  were  converted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  fundamental  bass !  We  have 
powers  enough  in  the  world  to  make  a  capital  wind 
band,  were  there  but  a  machine  to  direct  the  breath. 


The  vanity  which  besets  young  instrumental  per- 
formers is  a  subject  so  fertile  in  ridiculous  associa- 
tions, that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  merriment  in  treating  of  it.  What,  after  all,  has 
the  personal  appearance  of  a  performer  to  do  with 
the  objects  of  the  composer  or  the  musician  ?  It  is, 
however,  from  want  of  consulting  proper  models 
that  grimace  or  distortion  of  the  features  are  thought 
to  belong  to  any  variety  of  good  instrumental  exe- 
cution. And  though,  while  amateurs  segregated,  it 
was  natural  enough  for  each  to  select  that  instru- 
ment which  would  be  esteemed  most  graceful  and 
pleasing  in  the  private  circle,  now  that  higher  views 
of  the  art  prevail,  and  societies  are  constantly  form- 
ing, who  make  the  scores  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
their  mark,  there  is  no  longer  a  reason  why  the 
useful  in  the  orchestra  should  not  supplant  the  orna- 
mental in  the  drawing-room.  We  must  exchange 
our  superabundance  of  flutes  and  violoncellos  for 
some  of  those  valuable  instruments,  which,  during 
the  opera  and  concert  season,  the  getter-up  of  a 
performance  is  obliged  to  commit  to  the  coarse  and 
rude  style  of  regimental  musicians.  Experience 
teaches  us  how  often  this  is  worse  than  useless; 
and  at  the  same  time  shows  what  an  important  part 
in  practical  music  it  remains  for  the  leisure,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  the  taste  of  amateurs  to  supply. 
When  once  we  can  acquire  good  services  of  this  kind 
gratis,  an  orchestra,  that  costs  scarcely  more  than 
the  desks  and  the  carpenter's  work,  may  open  to  the 
pubUc  an  important  class  of  music  that  they  have 
never  yet  truly  heard. — Monthly  Chronicle. 


'TWAS     ONLY     YOU. 


French  Air, 
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Ne-ver  till    now     I      knew  love's  smart.  Guess  who  it      was  that  stole  away    m;  heart. 
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'Twas  on  -  ly  jou, 


if  you'll  be 


liovo 
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me,      'Twas  on  -  ly  you,  if  you'll  be   - 
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Since  I  have  felt  love's  fatal  pow'r. 
Heavy  has  pass'd  away  each  anxious  hour, 
If  not  with  you  if  you'll  believe  me. 

Honour  and  wealth  no  joys  can  bringf. 
Nor  I  be  happy,  even  tho'  a  king, 
If  not  with  you  if  you'll  beliove  me. 
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AVhen  from  this  world  I'm  call'd  away, 
For  you  alone,  alone  I'd  wish  to  stay. 
For  you  alone  if  you'U  believe  me. 

*Grave  on  my  tomb  where'er  I'm  laid, 
Here  lies  a  man  who  truly  lov'd  a  maid, 
That's  only  you  if  jou'll  iKjlieve  me. 
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EARLY  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  GER- 
MANY. 

In  visiting  the  school  at  Schwalbach,the  first  room 
we  came  to  was  that  of  the  girls,  who  were  all  learn- 
ing astronomy  !  A  strange  preparation  thought  I, 
for  the  after-life  of  a  Nassau  female.  Who  would 
thiuk  that  the  walking  masses,  half  grass,hall  woman, 
one  meets  every  day  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  would  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun, 
or  the  sun  round  the  earth,  or  il'  the  moon  were  any 
bigger  than  their  own  reaping  hooks?  We  asked  the 
master  to  allow  us  to  hear  them  sing.  Great  was 
the  delight  of  the  little  madchens  when  this  request 
was  made  known;  there  was  a  universal  brighten- 
ing of  laces  and  shulUing  of  leaves ;  the  pedagogue 
took  down  an  old  violin  from  a  peg  where  it  hung, 
and  accompanied  their  sweet  voices  in  a  pretty 
simple  air,  which  they  sung  in  parts  and  from  the 
notes.     •         * 

The  next  room  was  full  of  little  boys  between  six 
and  eight  years  of  age.  They  sang  a  hymn  for  us, 
the  simple  words  of  which  were  very  touclung.  As 
I  stood  behind  one  dear  little  fellow, "  hardly  higher 
than  tlie  table,"  I  understood  ho%v  it  was  tliat  the 
(jennans  were  a  nation  of  musicians,  and  that,  in 
listening  to  the  rude  songs  of  the  peasants  at  their 


work,  the  ear  is  never  shocked  by  the  drawling, 
untaught  style  of  the  same  class  of  people  in 
our  countries.  From  the  time  they  aie  able  to 
lisp,  they  are  all  made  to  sing  by  note.  My  Uttle 
friend  in  the  ragged  blouze,  and  all  the  other  chil- 
dren, had  the  music  as  well  as  the  words  they  were 
singing,  in  their  hands,  written  on  sheets  of  paper; 
they  followed  the  time  as  correctly  as  possible,  mark- 
ing with  their  little  fingers  on  the  page,  the  crotchets, 
quavers,  rests,  &c.  •  *  ,.  ,  .,  ,  ,,  . 
At  Leipsic,  the  most  un-English  trait  I  gathered 
during  my  speculations  at  the  window  this  evening, 
was  a  group  of  little  boys  playing  in  the  grass-plot 
outside.  They  were  all  poor,  and  a  few  stocking- 
less,  and  were  engaged  in  some  uproarious  game, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  little  urchins  burst 
into  the  most  harmonious  melody—each  taking  his 
part,  soprano,  tenor,  bass,  &c.— with  exquisite  cor- 
rectness. I  saw  them  jump  up,  and  linking  each 
other's  arms  in  true  schoolboy  fashion,  sally  down  the 
street,  voceriferating  their  song  in  such  time  and 
tune,  that,  but  for  luy  initiation  into  the  mystery  at 
the  Schwalbach  school,  I  should  have  stared  at  them 
as  so  many  little  wonders.  What  a  delightful  sys- 
tem is  this  music,  as  early  and  as  indispensable  a 
branch  of  education  as  the  A  B  C  '.—Souvenirs  <jf  a 
Sumiuer  in  Germany. 


LORDLY     GALLANTS, 
GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


Allegretto 


Dr.  Callcott. 
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Lord  -  ly     Gal  -  lants    teU    me    this,  Tho'  my    safe     con      -     tent     you       weigh    not. 
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Lord  -  ly     Gal  -  lants    tell    me    this,  Tho'  my    safe      con 
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That    I       en  -  joy  not. 


In  your  great  -  ness  what   one  bliss,  Have    you  gain'd, 
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In   your  great  -  ness  what   one  bliss.         Have    you  gain'd. 
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That    I       en  -  joy   not. 
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You  Iiave  hon  -  our,  Tou  have  wealth, 
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I  have  peace,  and     I    hava  health.       All    the  da;    I 
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mer  -  ry  mer-ry  make.         And        at  *  night 
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I    take.        All     the    day      I 
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mer  -  ry  mer-ry  make,          And        at       night        no 
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mer  -  ry  mer  -  ry  make.       And     at       night     no         care   I     take,        And     at       night      no 
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mer  -  ry  mer  -  ry  make.       And      at       night      no         care  I     take.        And     at       night      no 
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care    I     take.        Bound  to  none  my      fortunes  be,       This  or  that  man's 
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care    I     take.        Bound  to  none  my     fortunes  be       This    or  that  man's        fall       I       fear    not, 
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Him  I  love  that    lov-eth  me,  For  the    rest. 
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A  pin   I     care  not.       You  are    Bad   when 
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Him  I  love  that    lov-eth  me.  For  the    rest. 


A  pin  I      care  not.      You  are    sad    when 
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I     that  hate  it        and       am    free. 
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And  grow  mer-ry       as     they  laugh,        1      that  hate  it        and       am    free. 
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Laugh    and     weep        as  plea  -  seth     me, 
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I     that  hate    it         and       am       free. 
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Laugh    and     weep        as  plea   -  seth     me. 


I     that  hate    it         and       am       free. 
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Laugh  and       weep        as        pleas  -  eth    me.       Laugh    and       weep       as         pleas-eth      me. 
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Laugh  and       weep        as        pleas  -  eth    me,       Laugh    and       weep       as         pleas-eth     me. 
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JEREMY    BENTHAM 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  IMAGINATION,  AND  THE  DUTY 
OF  CULTIVATING  AGREEABLE  THOUGHTS. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  should  find 
matter  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Bentham,to  har- 
monise with  the  spirit  of  our  Miscellany.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  writings  teaches  the  absolute  ne. 
cessity  of  encouraging  every  art  which  may,  at  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  evil  to  the  few,  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  the  multitude.  We  have  already 
stated,  and  we  hold  it  as  a  portion  of  our  social  creed, 
that  music  is  of  great  benefit,  and  productive  of 
much  happiness,  with  as  little  concomitant  evil  as  a 
source  of  enjoyment,  as  any  study  which  one  or  many 
can  enter  upon.  And  seeing  that  Bentham  spent  a 
portion  of  his  evenings  in  the  practice  of  the  musical 
art,  (he  was  a  singer,  and  no  mean  performer  on  the 
violin,)  we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  breaking  the 
law  of  unity  of  design,  when  we  steal  a  few  extracts 
from  the  sage  philanthropist.  Neither  are  we  aware 
that  we  use  his  works  irreverently,  when  we  place 
a  portion  of  them  within  the  reach  of  our  well  be- 
loved friends,  who,  we  hope,  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  cultivating  pleasant  reflections,  which  (al- 
though Bentham  says  it  not,)  are  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  may  be  cherished  by  good  music. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  "  Deontology,"  a 
work  published  after  the  death  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bowring  : — 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  pleasurable  thoughts,  (says 
Bentham),  what  infinite  regions  are  open  to  the  ex- 
plorer! The  world  is  all  before  him;  and  not  this 
world  only,  but  all  the  worlds  which  roll  in  the  un- 
measured tracts  of  space, or  the  measureless  heights 
and  depths  of  imagination.  The  past,  the  present, 
the  future — all  that  has  been,  all  that  is  of  great 
and  good,  of  beautiful  and  harmonious — and  all  that 
may  be.  Why  should  not  the  high  intellects  of  days 
that  are  gone  be  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the 
enquirer;  and  dialogues  between,or with, the  illus- 
trious dead  be  fancied,  on  all  the  points  on  which 
they  would  have  enjoyed  to  discourse,  had  their 
moral  existence  stretched  into  the  days  that  are? 
Take  any  part  of  the  field  of  knowledge  in  its  present 
state  of  cultivation,  and  summon  into  it  the  sages  of 
former  times;  place  Milton,  with  his  high-toned  and 
subUme  philanthropy,  amidst  the  events  which  are 
bringing  aboutthe  emancipation  of  nations;  imagine 
Galileo  holding  intercourse  with  Laplace;  bring 
Bacon — either  the  Friar  or  the  Chancellor,  or  both 
— into  the  laboratory  of  any  eminent  modern  che- 
mist, listening  to  the  wonderful  developements,  the 
pregnant  results  of  the  great  philosophical  mandate 
'Experimentalise.'  Everyman,  pursuing  his  own 
private  tendencies,  has  thus  a  plastic  gift  of  happi- 
ness, which  svill  become  stronger  by  use,  and  which 
exercise  will  make  less  and  less  exhaustible ;  all  the 
combinations  of  sense  and  matter,  the  far  stretching 
theories  of  genius,  the  flight  of  thought  through  eter- 
nity— what  should  prevent  such  exercise  of  the  mind's 
creative  will?  How  interesting  are  those  speculations 
which  com  ey  men  beyond  the  region  of  earth  into 
more  intellectual  and  exalted  spheres.    Where  crea- 


tures endowed  with  capacities  far  more  expansive, 
with  senses  far  more  exquisite  than  observation  had 
ever  ofl'cred  to  human  knowledge,  are  brought  into 
the  regions  of  thought.  How  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive are  even  the  Utopian  fancies  of  imaginative  and 
benevolent  philosophy!  Regulated  and  controlled 
by  the  utilitarian  principle,  imagination  becomes  a 
source  of  boundless  blessings." 

"  In  all  cases  where  the  power  of  the  will  can  be 
exercised  over  the  thoughts,  let  these  thoughts  be 
directed  towards  happiness.  Look  out  for  the  bright, 
for  the  brightest  side  of  things,  and  keep  your  face 
constantly  turned  to  it.  If  exceptions  there  are, 
those  exceptions  are  but  few,  and  sanctioned  only 
by  the  consideration  that  a  less  favourable  view  may, 
in  its  results,  produce  a  larger  sum  of  enjoyment  on 
the  whole ;  as  where,  for  example,  an  increased  es- 
timate of  difficulty  or  danger,  might  be  needful  to 
call  up  a  greater  exertion  for  the  getting  rid  of  a 
present  annoyance.  When  the  mind,  however,  re- 
poses upon  its  own  complacences,  and  looks  around 
itself  for  search  of  food  and  thought — when  it  seeks 
rest  from  laborious  occupation,  or  is  forced  upon 
inaction  by  the  pressure  of  adjacent  circumstances, 
let  all  its  ideas  be  made  to  spring  up  in  the  realms 
of  pleasure,  as  far  as  the  will  can  act  upon  the 
production. 

"  A  large  part  of  existence  is  necessarily  passed  in 
inaction.  By  day  (to  take  an  instance  from  the 
thousand  in  constant  recurrence),  when  in  attend- 
ance on  others,  and  time  is  lost  by  being  kept  wait- 
ing; by  night,  when  sleep  is  unwilling  to  close  the 
eyelids — the  economy  of  happiness  recommends  the 
occupation  of  pleasurable  thoughts.  In  walking 
abroad,  or  in  resting  at  home,  the  mind  cannot  be 
vacant;  its  thoughts  may  be  useful,  useless,  or  per- 
nicious to  happiness;  direct  them  aright ;  the  habit 
of  happy  thijuf/ht  n-ill  spHnt/  iqt  like  any  othvr  habit. 

"  Let  the  mind  seek  to  occupy  itself  by  the  solution 
of  questi(jns  upon  which  a  large  sum  of  happiness 
or  misery  depends.  The  machine,  for  example,  that 
abridges  labour,  will,  by  the  very  imjjrovement  and 
economy  it  introduces,  produce  a  quantity  of  sutl'er- 
ing.  How  shall  that  suffering  be  minimised?  Here 
is  a  topic  for  benevolent  thought  to  engage  in. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  poor,  Sully  is  said  to  have  engaged  them  in  rais- 
ing huge  and  useless  mounds  in  his  garden.  Otlicrs 
have  been  found  to  purpose  digging  holes  and  filling 
them  again,  as  meet  employment  for  industry  when 
ordinary  labour  fails.  But  what  a  fertile  field  for 
generous  consideration  is  that,  which  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  clear  accession  to  the  national  stock  of  riches 
and  happiness  which  all  real  improvements  bring 
with  them,  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  pain;  to  se- 
cure the  permanent  good  at  the  smallest  and  least 
enduring  inconvenience ;  to  make  the  blessings  that 
are  to  be  diffused  among  the  many,  fall  as  lightly  as 
possible  in  the  shape  of  evil  on  the  few !  Perhaps 
when  the  inevitable  misery  is  really  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount,  by  the  attentions  of  the  intelligent 
and  benevolent,  the  transition  will  become,  in  most 
instances,  neither  perilous,  as  it  has  often  been  made 
by  riotous  violence  towards  those  who  introduce  it, 
nor  alarming  to  those  whose  labour  may  be  tempo- 
rarily shifted  by  its  introduction." 

****** 

"  It  frequently  happens,  when  our  own  mind  is 
unable  to  furnish  ideas  of  pleasure  with  which  to 
drive  out  the  impressions  of  pain,  those  ideas  m;iy  he 
found  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  those  wrilniys 
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will  probably  have  a  more  potent  interest  when  ut- 
terance is  given  to  tbem.  To  a  mind  ricli  in  the 
stores  of  literature  and  philosophy,  some  thouglit 
appropriate  to  the  calming  of  sorrow,  or  the  b  'ight- 
ening  of  joy,  will  scarcely  fail  to  present  itself,  clothed 
in  the  attractive  language  of  some  favourite  w  riter ; 
and  when  emphatic  expression  is  given  to  it,  its 
power  may  be  considerably  increased.  Poetry  often 
lends  itself  to  this  benignant  purpose ;  and  where 
sound  and  sense,  truth  and  harmony,  benevolence  and 
eloquence  are  allied,  happy  indeed  are  their  influ- 
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THE    ORGANIST. 

BT  JOHN    GALT. 

One  day,  while  walking  towards  a  neighbouring 
town,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  ayoung  man,  with 
an  organon  his  back,  travelling  in  the  same  direction. 
He  was  carolling,  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  with 
considerable  musical  pathos,  the  following  rude 
Italian  ditty : — 

My  country,  my  parent  1 — O  mother,  austere ! 

How  I  did  love  thee,  did  love  thee  in  heart  I 

"Was  not  my  fervent  vow  ever  sincere, 

Ne'er  from  thy  glory  or  danger  to  part  ? 

I  that  so  swore  to  die,  mother,  for  thee ! 

Nor  witness  the  dying  of  thy  liberty. 

Queen  of  the  stars,  O  day  tliat  is  past! — 

0  goddess !  to  whom  still  in  worship  the  old 
Do  homage  in  spirit,  why  am  I  thus  cast, 
Unshelter'd  and  lonely  to  perish  in  cold? 

Proud  parent!  when  Fortune  was  smiling  and  free, 

1  served  thee  for  love;  now  I  earn  poverty. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  sat  down  on  a  dwarf  wall 
by  the  road-side,  apparently  to  rest,  with  so  mucli  of 
the  a.\T  pmsicroso,  that  I  was  irresistibly  induced  to 
speak  to  him;  and  the  following  conversation  arose: 

"  My  father's  country,"  said  he,"  was  Asti,in  Pied- 
mont ;  but  lo,  lo  sono  Romano" — (/,  I  am  a  Roman.) 

Something  in  the  generous  arrogance  with  which 
he  uttered  the  unusual  /o,  caused  me  to  prick  up  my 
cars;  and  I  enquired  how  that  had  happened. 

"  Ah,  signore,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  the  way  of  the 
world:  One  born  to  greatness  does  not  always  enjoy 
it.  I  saw  the  King  of  France  guillotined ;  a  ladrone 
(a  thiel')  would  not  have  been  so  used  in  paesemio," 
— (my  country.) 

The  manner  of  this  observation  interested  me 
still  more  than  the  lordliness  with  which  he  had 
pronounced  lo  sono  Romano;  and  I  enquired,  with 
a  slight  inflection,  almost  of  pity,  in  my  voice,  if  his 
father  had  been  born  to  greatness. 

He  contemplated  me,  perhaps,  the  space  of  a 
minute,  and  then  replied,  with  a  degree  of  simplicity 
exceedingly  affecting,  by  the  helpless  childishness  of 
the  look  and  tone  with  which  he  expressed  himself 

"  He  was  born  to  be  a  marchese ;  but  his  father  losl 
all  his  money  by  cards  in  Turin;  and  his  mother, 
una  donna  superba,  (a  noble  woman)  died  of  weep- 
ing. Signore,  the  marchese,  then  married  the 
daughter  of  a  vine  dresser;  and  my  father, with  his 
brother,  ran  away  to  Genoa,  where  they  found  a 
vessel  which  brought  them  to  Livorno.  They  landed 
very  hungry ;  so  he  left  ills  brother  weeping  on  the 
wharf,  with  a  crowd  of  boys  around  him,  and  came 
away  with  an  English  milady  to  Rome.  My  father 
and  his  brother  were  then  dressed  like  the  sons  of 
the  signori  of  Asti!" 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  with 
which  this  was  said.  The  speaker  might  be  turned 
of  twenty;  but  the  pathos  with  which  he  spoke,  was 
as  if  memory  had  reconverted  him  into  boyhood.    I 


would  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  were  I  to  say 
that  it  only  awakened  my  curiosity  to  hear  a  little 
romance. 

I  know  not  whether  he  had  perceived  the  effect 
he  had  produced,  but  again  he  looked  in  my  face  as 
[  said —  '  And  what  became  of  your  father's  brother?" 

"Chi  sal"  (who  knows!)  said  he;  "perhaps  he 
went  into  paradise.  I  think  he  must,  for  I  have 
heard  my  lather  say  he  was  too  good  for  this  world." 

"  And  your  father,"  I  added,  really  with  emotion ; 
"what  became  of  him?" 

"  He  lived  with  the  signora  while  she  remained 
at  Rome,"  repUed  the  pensive  organist.  "  By  her  he 
became  known  to  many  grand  persons;  and,  when 
she  went  away,  he  was  taken  into  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  Albano.  Every  one  pitied  him ;  and  when 
they  spoke  to  him,  it  was  as  to  a  young  marchese, 
though  he  was  but  a  servitore.  Ah  I  signore,  there 
is  always  cold  in  the  heart  of  those  who  have  been 
born  to  hope,  and  must  live  with  despair." 

The  elegance  and  elocution  of  this  little  sentence 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  celebrated  Aliieri,  a 
native  of  Asti;  and,  though  I  saw  hut  the  seeming 
of  a  poor  wandering  organist  before  me,  my  imagi- 
nation was  excited,  and  I  thought  of  the  many  shapes 
which  the  proteus  genius  assumes.  Controlling, 
however,  the  perturbation  which  I  could  not  sup- 
press, I  requested  him  to  tell  me  the  history  of  his 
father,  adding,  that  I  hoped  he  was  not  allowed  al- 
ways to  remain  a  menial.  Again,  with  that  pathetic 
inquisition  of  the  eye  which  had  first  induced  me  to 
address  him,  the  organist  said — 

"  Nobody  before  has  asked  me  about  my  Hither: 
I  hope,  signore,  you  are  not  of  the  police.  Indeed 
it  is  truth  that  I  am  a  poor  stranger  just  come  from 
Dublin,  where  they  are  all  so  poor  themselves  that 
they  could  only  listen  to  my  benedetto  organ — sono 
senza  danari" — (they  have  no  money.) 

"Be  not  afraid,"  was  my  answer;  "I  am  like 
yourself — a  stranger  here.  Were  there  no  inquiries 
ever  made  about  your  father?" 

"  Ah,  no,"said  he ;  "  when  men  become  poor,  their 
friends  wish  them  dead,  and  willingly  think  them 
so  when  they  do  not  see  them.  Asti  is  far  away 
from  Rome.  My  father  was  not  a  Rumoroso;  he 
could  not  laugh ;  so,  in  the  Cardinal's  palace,  he  fell 
lower  and  lower;  for  he  was  very  thouglitful  —always 
sad — and  at  last  no  one  heeded  him;  but  he  never 
forgot  the  castle  of  his  forefathers." 

"Who  was  your  mother?" 

"Oh,  she  wiis  like  the  holy  virgin— so  calm,  so 
beautiful,  so  good,  and  so  kind — Adorata,  adorata, 
Dea  del  mio  core!*  there  is  no  sorrow  in  my  tears 
when  I  think  of  her.  Often, when  I  sit  alone  in  the 
twilight,  I  see  her,  with  my  heart,  as  one  of  the 
blessed.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  apostolic 
fisherman.  She  resided  with  her  parents  on  the 
sea-shore,  not  far  from  a  villa  behinging  to  the  Car- 
dinal, where  my  father  was  a  domestic.  Being 
alone  in  the  world,  he  took  her  for  his  wife.  O 
Madre  mia !  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  was  in  her  per- 
son.    But  I  shall  never  see  her  in  this  world  again." 

"Why?"  I  exclaimed,  affected  by  the  singular 
sense,  as  it  were,  of  absent  objects,  to  which  the  evi 
dently  gifted  but  uneducated  youth  seemed  liable. 

"  I  am  seeking  my  brotlier,"  replied  he ;  " and,  till 
I  have  found  him,  I  have  made  a  vow  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Theologian,  never  to  return.  Padre 
mio,  madre,  sono  in  paradiso.   Giovanni  e  Deo  fanno 

*  This  cannot  be  translated.  I  give  the  sentiment- 
Goddess  of  my  hcEU't! 
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il  mondo  per  mc" — (my  father  and  mother  are  all 
dead.     Giovanni  and  God  are  the  world  to  me.) 

I  perceived  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  a  con- 
nected narrative;  the  sensihility  with  which  the 
temperament  of  the  friendless  foreigner  was  so  evi- 
dently saturated,  and  the  tears  which  began  to  flow 
from  him,  as  he  reniemhered  his  home,  were  quite 
irresistible. 

Whatever  were  his  mental  endowments,  his  power 
of  pathetic  utterance  was  truly  extraordinary;  and 
I  cimld  not  but  strongly  sigh  when  I  thought  how 
much  the  refined  world"  had  probably  lost  of  delight, 
by  the  mendicity  of  one  who  would  have  been  such 
an  ornament  to  the  opera. 

When  his  emotion  had  a  little  subsided,  T  inquired 
what  he  meant  by  seeking  his  brother. 

"My  father,"  replied  he,  "died  when  we  were 
small  children.  We  were  four — two  sistsrs,  and 
brother  Giovanni.  My  sisters  were  younger,  and 
brother  elder  than  me.  My  mother !  how  she  ca- 
ressed us  when  father  died.  The  love  that  she  then 
shed  in  tears  is  ever  gh)wing  in  my  bosom.  We 
became  very  poor,  and  Giovanni,  when  he  was  not 
ten,  went  into  Rome,  when,  as  we  heard,  he  travelled 
away  into  England  with  an  organist.  My  sisters, 
the  one  after  the  other,  when  bambini,  (babes,)  were 
taken  into  paradise ;  and  my  motlier  then  used  to 
sit  on  the  shore,  where,  often  and  often,  at  night, 
liath  she  pointed  out  to  me  the  very  star  which 
Maria  and  Angelina  were  dancing  with  happiness 
within  ;  and  she  would  then  kiss  me,  and  pray  that 
we  might  soon  be  there  with  Maria  and  Angelina ; 
and,  mio  padre!  her  heart  was  dying  then;  and, 
when  I  was  iumy  nijith  year,  Jesus" Christ  stretched 
down  his  hand  from  a  stai-  and  lifted  her  up  into 
heaven;  so  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  Then  it 
was  that  I  went  to  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Theo- 
logian, and  made  a  vow  to  wander  away  till  I  found 
Giovanni;  and  1  have  never  forgotten  my  vow." 

"Gracious!  you,  then,  so  young,  and  have  still 
abided  by  that  vow?" 

"  You  know,  signore,"  said  he,  looking  intently  in 
my  face, "  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  forget  my  vow; 
I  durst  never,  then,  hope  to  join  madre  mio  in  cielo" 
— (my  mother  in  lieaven.) 

"  But  surely,"  cried  I,  "you  have  not,  since  then, 
been  always  in  search  of  your  brother?" 

"  I  have  not  been  always;  but  I  have  never  for- 
gotten ray  vow,  nor  done  anything  but  to  enable  me 
to  fultil  it." 

"  In  what  way?" 

"  The  servants  of  the  Cardinal  when  he  went  back 
to  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  my  mother 
had  been  taken  up  to  paradise,  took  me  with  them, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  tempt  me  to  break  my  vow, 
but  I  would  not;  so  I  began  to  gather  money  to  buy 
this  organ,  and  they  helped  me.  I  beseeched,  with 
its  sadness,  the  world  to  let  me  pass  into  England, 
where  I  hope  to  tind  Giovanni;  but  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  him.  I  have  been  wandering  up  and 
down  for  three  years,  and  I  can  hear  nothing  of  him ; 
nor  is  he  in  Dublin.  Perhaps, signore,  you  can  tell 
me  if  he  be  in  Scozia.  He  has  a  black  mole  on  his 
clieek,  and  his  eyes  are  the  colour  of  pleasure." 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  more  tender 
beauty  in  this  inefl'eetual  search,  than  even  in  the 
celebrated  quest  of  Telemachus ;  and  I  became 
curious  to  know  with  what  feeling  he  had  been  so 
long  such  a  solitary  and  sentimental  wanderer. 

He  had  visited  many  countries;  but  his  mind  was 
so  absorbed  by  one  idea — the  fulfilment  of  his  vow 
— that  he  had  seen  nothing  which,  in  any  great  de-  I 


gree,  interested  him,  but  the  execution  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis.  The  ornaments  of  nations  had  never 
awakened  his  attention.  He  spoke  of  the  Alps,  how- 
ever, with  something  indeed  of  enthusiasm — Hanno 
una  spetto  come  Iddio — "They  look  like  God,"  said 
he.  Paris  left  no  impression ;  even  the  magnificent 
greatness  of  London  seemed  only  to  be  remembered 
as  another  town.  But,  when  I  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it  as  compared  to  Rome,  he  exclaimed,  with 
glistening  eyes — 

"  Roma,  ah,  Roma!  who  has  seen  her  may  desire 
to  die.  There  is  but  one  Rome  upon  all  the  earth. 
The  stones  there  are  stories,  and  the  dust  antiquity. 
It  is  only  there,  and  by  the  basilica  of  St.  Pietro, 
that  you  can  guess  the  glory  that  may  be  in  para- 
dise. Methinks  I  hear  the  fountains,  in  front  of  the 
basilica,  singing  matins,  and  the  voice  of  Time  in 
the  moonlight  silence  of  the  Colosseum.  Roma,  O 
Roma !  Parent  of  Glory !  There  are  but  Heaven 
and  Rome ;  all  else  is  the  rubbish  from  what  they 
were  made  of." — Tait's  Mayazine, 


THE  SKY-LARK. 

O,  earliest  singer!  O,  care-charmine  bird, 
Married  to  Morning  by  a  sweeter  hymn 
Than  priest  e'er  chaunted  from  his  cloister  dim 
At  midnight, — or  veiled  virgin's  hoUer  word 
At  sunrise  or  the  paler  evening  heard, — 
To  which  of  all  heaven's  young  and  lovely  Hours, 
"Who  wreathe  soft  light  in  hyacinthine  bowers. 
Beautiful  Spirit,  is  thy  suit  preferred? 
. — UnUke  the  creatures  of  this  low  dull  earth. 
Still  dost  thou  woo,  although  thy  suit  be  won; 
And  thus  thy  mistress  bright  is  pleased  ever. 
Oh  !  lose  not  thou  this  maj-k  of  tiner  birth — 
So  may'st  thou  yet  live  on,  from  sun  to  sun. 
Thy  joy  uneheek'd,  thy  sweet  song  silent  never. 
Barry  Cornwall. 


ROBERT   ANDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF   "CUMBERLAND    BALLADS,"  AND 

OTHER   POEMS. 

There  are  few  people  in  England,  who,  during 
these  last  forty  years,  have  not  been  gratified  at  fire- 
side parties,  or  at  clubs,  with  some  of  this  author's 
songs;  and,  in  the  north  of  England, there  are  none 
of  any  class  who  are  strangers  to  their  graphic  fa- 
miliarities. The  "  Cumberland  Ballads"  are  sung 
by  the  rural  population  in  the  house  and  in  the  field, 
in  solitude  and  in  society;  and  both  tears  and  toil 
have  been  dispelled  or  softened  by  their  influence. 
Yet  few  people  out  of  the  town  of  Carlisle  know  any 
thing  of  the  author's  life,  though  the  native  region 
of  the  songs  comprehends  broad  and  populous  dis- 
tricts, and  though  their  popularity  reaches  far  be- 
yond that  region.  The  statesman  who  would  ori- 
ginate a  law  aft'ecting  the  happiness  of  the  entire 
population  of  only  one  English  county,  for  even  a 
temporary  period,  would  have  a  nation's  eyes  turned 
to  him,  and  a  nation's  tongues  occupied  in  his  praise 
or  blame;  but  how  much  more  remarkable  should 
we  esteem  the  man  whose  thoughts,  escaping  from 
the  point  of  his  pen,  or  the  melody  of  his  voice,  spread 
over  a  country  taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  a  people, 
and  there  becoming,  from  sire  to  son,  the  ready  made 
incentives,  and  expressions  of  mirth  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  joy ! 

Anderson's  ballads  can  never  become  universally 
popular,  because  of  his  inveterate  adherence  to  a 
local  dialect  and  local  imagery.  But  that  circimi- 
stance  renders  them  the  more  popular  where  the 
dialect  and  the  imagery  are  felt  to  be  pleasantly  fa- 
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miliar.  Tlicre  ave  in  most  of  his  pieces  sentiments 
wliich  timcli  tlie  chords  of  human  nature;  and  vvliich, 
if  disentangled  fniin  a  profuse  display  of  Cumbrian 
pecidiarities,  would  lind  for  his  muse  a  name  and 
place  in  every  circle  of  society.  Yet,  though  not 
claiming  a  high  place  in  poetic  literature,  his  bal- 
lads are  well  worth  public  attention.  We  have 
sailors  and  soldiers,  as  line  fellows  as  the  united 
Service  can  boast,  from  Cumberland  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties;  and  those  songs  which  embody  their 
recollections  of  home  and  early  days,  which  make 
them  lovers  of  their  country  and  their  country's  cus- 
toms, which  cheer  their  hearts  in  foreign  lands, and 
under  hard  fatigues — those  songs  must  have  a  na- 
tiomd  value;  and  the  biography  of  their  author  can- 
not be  uninteresting. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  visited  the  birthplace  of  Anderson  a  short 
while  ago,  and  found  it  in  a  suburb  of  Carlisle, 
called  the  Dam  Side.  Handlocjm  weaving  and 
squalid  poverty  are  the  characteristics  of  this  part 
of  that  otherwise  lovely  town,  as,  indeed,  of  se. 
veral  parts  of  it.  Anderson  was  the  ninth  child 
of  poor  parents.  He  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1770,  and,  being  a  sickly  infant,  was  taken  to 
church  a  few  days  after,  that  he  might  not  die  un- 
christencd.  He  was  named  Robert.  Tlie  river 
Caldew,  which  runs  clear  and  pleasantly  through 
this  suburb,  carried  him  away  on  one  occasion  when 
a  child;  but  being  rescued,  he  was  put  to  bed  until 
liis  clothes  were  dried;  for  his  mother,  though  she 
had  as  many  tears  to  siicd  for  his  misibrtune  as  an 
affectionate  mother  coum  nave,  was  too  pour  to  have 
a  change  of  clothes  for  him. 

He  went  to  school;  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
was  apprenticed  as  a  calico  pattern  drawer.  Hav- 
ing served  his  apprenticesJiip,  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  employed  in  the  same  line.  In  179J 
he  commenced  snug  making,  the  immediate  cau-ie 
of  which  we  give  in  his  own  wor;ls: — "  Buicig  at 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  a 
pleasant  youth,  whose  appearance  was  truly  respect- 
able. W'c  felt  equally  disgustijd  v.itU  many  of  the 
songs  written  in  a  mock  pastoral  Scottish  style;  and 
supposing  myself  capable  of  producing  what  jnight 
.  by  the  public  be  considered  equiil,  if  ujt  supinor, 
I,  on  the  following  day,  wrote  four,  namely,  "  Lucy 
Gray  of  Allendale,"  "  I  sigh  for  tbe  girl  I  adare," 
"Tile  Lovely  Brown  Maid,'  ami  "Fi^Ueo  and  1." 
"Lucy  Gray, '  was  my  Hrsl  attempt  at  pnLlical  cuo 
position,  and  was  suggested  by  hearing  a  Notlnim. 
brian  rustic  relate  the  story  of  tiie  unfortunate 
lovers." 

These  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Blr.  Hook, 
father  of  the  late  Theodore  Hook;  and  witli  others 
of  after  composition,  became  popular  at  Vauxhall. 
In  1796,  he  returned  to  Carlisle,  and  while  employed 
at  his  profession,  wrote  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  In  1801,  his  first  ballad  in  the  dialect  of 
Cumberland  appeared,  and  was  so  I'avourably  re 
ceived,  as  to  make  him  continue  to  write  in  that 
particular  style.  When  he  had  produced  a  number 
of  these,  he  published  them  in  a  volume  called 
"  Cumberland  Ballads,"  which  immediately  became 
popular  in  the  north,  and  also  among  his  country- 
men in  London.  It  sold  rapidly,  and  encouraged 
him  to  proceed.  The  most  grajdiic  of  his  songs, 
such  as  "  Daft  Watty,"  are  so  unintelligible  to  com- 
mon readers,  that  we  cannot  venture  on  transcribing 
one  of  them ;  while,  in  fact,  his  love  songs  are  not 
much  plainer.  "  Barljary  Bell,"  is  one  of  those  which 
has  been  sung  in  all  corners  of  the   world  where 


the  English  tongue  prevails;  and  yet  it  would  puz- 
zle many  people,  even  in  the  North,  to  read  it  as 
Anderson  wrote  it.  We  shall  quote  a  piece  not 
much  known,  not  overdone  with  Cumberiandisms, 
and  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
dialect,  and  the  author's  poetry.  The  subject  is  the 
rebuke  of  a  mother  who  discovers  her  daughter  to 
be  in  love;  and  is  so  entirely  human  as  to  hnd  its 
way  into  every  heart: — 

O,  Jenny  I  Jenny  1  where's  ton  been  ? 

Thy  fadder  is  just  mad  at  tee ; 
He  seed  somebody  i'  the  croft, 
And  gulders  as  he'd  wurry  me. 
O,  monie  are  a  mudder's  whopes. 

And  monie  are  a  mudder's  fears, 
And  monie  a  bitter,  bitter  pang, 

Beath  suin  and  leate  her  bosom  tears  I 

We  brong  thee  up,  pat  thee  to  schuil. 

And  dead  te  weel  as  peer  fwoke  can  ; 
\Vc  lai'n'd  thee  beath  to  dance  and  read, 

But  now  tou's  era^y  for  a  man. 

O  monie  are,  &c. 

■WTien  ton  was  young,  and  at  my  knee, 

1  dvvoated  on  thee  day  and  neet ; 
But  now  tou's  rakin,  rakin  still, 

And  niver  niver  i'  my  sect. 

O  monie  arc,  &c. 

Tou's  proud  and  past  aw  guid  adveyce — ■ 
Yen  mud  as  weel  speak  till  a  stean  ; 

StUl,  still  thy  awn  way  reet  or  wrang — 
Mess  I  but  tou'll  rue't  when  I  am  geanel 

O  monie  ai'e,  &c. 

Dick  Waters,  I  liae  tol't  thee  oft, 

Neer  means  to  be  a  son  o'  mine  ; 
He  seeks  thy  rain  sure  as  deeth. 

Then  like  Bet  Baxter  tou  may  whine. 

O  monie  are,  &c. 

Thy  fadder's  comin  fi'ae  the  croft, 

A  bonnie  hunsup  faith  he'll  mek  ; 
Put  on  thy  clogs,  and  auld  blue  brat — 
Heaste,  Jenny,  heaste!  be  lifts  the  sneck. 
O,  monie  are  a  nuidder's  uhopcs. 

And  monie  are  a  mudder's  fears, 
And  monie  a  bitter,  bitter  pang, 

Beath  siun  and  late,  her  bosom  tears 

The  mother's  anxiety  that  Jenny  shouhl  deceive 
her  fatlier  by  having  her  clogs  and  auld  blue  brat  on, 
as  if  she  had  not  been  out,  is  a  truthful  touch  on  a 
mother's  coumion  and  natural  sin.  She  rails  her- 
self, but  does  not  like  to  hear  her  daughter  railed  on 
by  another,  not  even  by  her  lather. 

For  some  years  Anderson  resided  in  Belfast,  where 
he  followed  his  profession, and  added  to  his  ballads. 
He  returned  to  Carlisle  in  182U,  in  reduced  circum- 
stances,  but  met  a  friendly  reception,  was  publicly 
entertained,  and  had  a  new  edition  of  his  works 
subscribed  ibr.  But  he  was  not  always  comfortable ; 
one  of  his  besetting  sins  was  the  love  of  social  com- 
pany, and  the  too  frequent  use  of  that  which  stealeth 
away  the  brains.  TowartLs  the  close  of  his  lil'e  a  few 
friends  entered  into  a  subscriptimi  to  provide  for 
him,  which  jirovision  was  comlortably  administered 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  "idth  September,  1833 

Amongst  others  of  his  qualifications  besides  tha 
of  song  making,  may  be  mentioned,  his  being  able 
to  write  by  candle  light,  aatl  without  ilie  aid  of 
glasses,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, a  psalm,  and  his  name,  upon  a  piece  '■/ 
paper  the  size  of  a  sixpence  ! — Sixtiriit. 
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Savourna  deelisli  Bliigan,  Oh  ! 
I  buckled  my  knapsack  to  cross  the  wide  ocean, 

Savourna  deelish  shigan,  Oil! 
Brisk  were  our  troops,  all  roaring  like  thunder, 
Pleas'd  with  the  voyage,  impatient  for  plunder. 
My  bosom  with  grief  was  almost  torn  asunder, 

Savourna  deelish  shigan,  Oh  I 
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Long  I  fought  for  my  country,  far,  far  from  my  truo 
Savourna  deelish  shigan,  Oh!  [love, 

All  my  pay,  all  my  booty  I  hoarded  for  you,  lore, 
Savourna  deelish  shiga.n.  Oh! 

Peace  w^as  proclaim'd,  escap'd  from  the  slaughter. 

Landed  at  home,  my  sweet  girl  I  sought  her; 

But  sorrow,  alas  I  to  her  cold  grave  had  brought  her, 
Savourna  deelish  shigan,  Oht 
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THE   BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 


SPRING. 

Spuing  is  come  ut  last !  There  is  a  pnmrose  colour 
in  the  sky — there  is  a  voice  of  singing  in  the  woods, 
and  a  smell  of  flowers  in  the  green  lanes. 

Call  her  fickle  April  if  you  choose — I  have  always 
found  her  constant  as  an  attentive  gardener.  Who 
would  wish  to  see  her  slumbering  away  in  sunshine, 
when  tlie  daisies  are  opening  their  pearly  mouths  for 
her  showers?  Her  very  constancy  is  visible  in  her 
changes ;  if  she  veils  her  head  for  a  time,  or  retires, 
it  is  but  to  return  with  new  proofs  of  her  faithfulness, 
to  make  herself  more  loveable,  to  put  on  an  attire 
of  richer  green,  or  deck  her  young  brows  with  more 
beautiful  blossoms. 

Call  her  not  fickle,  but  modest — an  abashed 
maiden,  whose  love  is  as  faithful  as  the  flaunting 
May  or  the  passionate  June.  Robed  in  green,  with 
the  tint  of  apple  blossoms  upon  her  cheeks,  holding 
in  her  hands  primroses  and  violets,  she  stands  be- 
neath the  budding  hawthorn,  her  young  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  tender  grass,  or  glancing  sideways  at  the 
daisies,  as  if  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  Sun,  of  whom 
she  is  enamoured.  Day  after  day  she  wears  some 
additional  charm  ;  and  the  Sky-God  bends  down  his 
golden  eyes  in  delight  at  her  beauty ;  and  if  he  with- 
draws his  shining  countenance  she  is  all  tears,  weep 
ing  in  an  April  shower  for  his  loss. 

Fickle  Sun !  he  too  soon  forgets  the  tender  maiden, 
robed  in  her  simple  robes,  and  decorated  with  ten- 
der buds,  and,  like  a  rake,  hurries  over  his  blue  path- 
way, and  pines  for  the  full  blossomed  Blay  or  voluptu- 
ous June;  forgetting  April  and  her  sighs  aud  tears. 

Oh !  how  delightful  it  is  to  wander  into  the  sweet 
smelling  fields;  to  set  one's  foot  upon  nine  daisies  ; 
a  sure  test  that  Spring  is  come;  to  see  meadows 
lighted  with  white  flowers;  to  watch  the  skylark 
winging  his  way  to  his  blue  temple  in  the  skies 

"  Singing  above,  a  voice  of  light ;" 
to  hear  the  blackbird's  mellow  flute-like  voice  ring- 
ing from  some  distant  covert,  among  the  young 
beauties  of  the  woods,  who  are  robing  themselves 
for  the  mask  of  summer.  All  these  are  sights  and 
sounds  calculated  to  elevate  tlie  heart  al)ove  its  puny 
cares  and  sorrows,  and  to  throw  around  it  a  repose 
calm  and  spirit-like  as  the  scene  whose  beauty  hush- 
ed its  heavings. 

There  is  an  invisible  chord — a  golden  link  of  love, 
between  our  souls  and  nature ;  it  is  no  separate  thing 
— no  distinguished  object,  but  a  yearning  towards 
the  universal  whole.  We  love  the  blue  sky,  the  roll- 
ing river,  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  green  earth ; 
we  are  enraptured  Ijy  the  old  hills  and  the  hoary  fo- 
rests. The  whistling  reeds  say  something  soothing 
to  us  ;  there  is  a  cheering  voice  in  the  unseen  wind ; 
and  the  gurgling  brook,  as  it  babbles  along,  carries 
with  it  a  melody  of  other  years, — the  tones  of  our 
playfellows,  the  gentle  voice  of  a  lost  mother,  or  the 
echo  of  a  sweet  tongue  that  scarcely  dared  to  mur- 
mur its  love.  Who  is  there  that  is  not  a  worshipper 
of  Nature  ?  Look  at  the  parties  who  emerge  from 
the  breathless  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  when  the 
trees  have  put  on  their  summer  clothing !  listen  to 
the  merry  laughter  floating  over  the  wide  fields  from 
beneath  the  broad  oak  where  they  are  seated ;  the 
cares  and  vexations  of  this  work-a-day  world,  and 
all  its  busy  calculations  are  forgotten,  and  they  loosen 
their  long  chained  minds,  and  set  them  free  to  dally 
with  the  waving  flowers.  They  join  in  chorus  with 
the  birds,  and  the  trees,  and  the  free  streams ;  and 
sending  their  songs  after  the  merry  breeze,  triumph 
o'er  pain  and  care.  Thomas  Miller. 


THE  EDITOR'S  KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Caliban. — Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
WiU  hum  about  mine  eai-s  ;  and  sometimes  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  ;  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  shew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
1  cry'd  to  di'eam  again. 

Stephana. — This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  music  for  nothing.        Iempest. 


Assuredly  Scotland  has  now  become  entitled  to  a 
high  position  amongst  musical  nations,  and  its  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  be  called  a  most  music  loving 
people.  This  must  be  the  necessary  inference,  if 
our  good  city  of  Glasgow  may  be  taken  in  evidence. 
When  we  revert  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
musical  entertainments  no  furtlier  than  fifteen  years 
gone,  and  remember  the  manner  in  which  songs 
and  concerted  pieces  were  performed,  we  find  it  cUfti- 
cult  to  admit  that  we  are  still  in  the  same  country 
So  far  below  mediocrity  was  the  talent  of  the  sing 
ers,  and  the  bad  taste,  the  slovenliness  manifested 
in  the  execution  of  what  was  entrusted  to  tbem, 
compared  with  what  tempts  the  appetite  now,  thai 
in  spite  of  Caliban's  caution  above, "  be  not  afeard," 
we  really  do  fear  lest  some  sudden  shock  should 
awaken  us  from  our  cxtatic  trance.  We  are  in  a 
state  of  "  Clairvoyance,"  and  have,  by  some  occult 
and  mysterious  circumstance,  been  induced  to  under- 
go the  magnetic  manipulations  of  a  disciple  of  the 
renowned  Mesmer.  It  is  unaccountable  else,  as  we 
feel  the  atmosphere  to  be  vocal  with  the  melodious 
syllal)lings  of  myriad  unfledged  songsters — around, 
above,  below,  is  harmony — and,  like  Ferdinand  iu 
the  enchanted  island,  we  are  bewildered  by  the  un- 
accountable phenomena. 

In  this  wealthy  and  fashionable  city;  no  one  can 
be  in  want  of  resources  to  aid  him  in  wiling  away 
that  fatiguing  portion  of  his  time  which  lies 
between  eight  and  eleven,  p.m.,  as  scarcely  an 
evening  passes  without  one  or  more  public  mu- 
sical entertainment  inviting  him  to  yield  to  tlie 
"divine  enchanting  ravishment."  Every  room 
capable  of  containing  an  hundred  or  upwanls, 
has  its  company  of  vocal  and  instrumental  perfor- 
mers, who,  night  after  night,  are  cheered  on  to  re- 
newed exertions  by  what  the  play-bills  call  bumper 
houses.  From  these  small  and  unpretending  soiree*, 
where  ragged  urchins  occupy  the  front,  middle,  and 
back  benches  at  the  small  charge  of  one  penny,  we 
ascend  to  the  musical  reunions  in  the  Trades'  Hall 
aud  Assembly  Rooms,  where  the  merchant  Princes 
congregate  to  listen  with  affected  entliusiasm  to  the 
eloquent  singing  of  Templeton  or  Wilson — or  Grisi 
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and  Lablache — or  the  Instrumental  performances  of 
the  Distins — or  Linley — or  Benedict, — where   the 
audience  for  their  own  well  assumed  raptures,  must 
pay  from  five  shillings  to  a  guinea.    Our  mode  of 
progression  in  this  rapid  coup  d'  oeil,  has  been  accord- 
ing to  the  difi'erent  sizes  of  the  Concert  Rooms,  so 
that  we  now  step  up  the  Candleriggs,  and  enter  the  ca- 
pacious "City  Hall" — capable  of  containing  upwards 
of  three  thousand  of  au  audience — where  there  are 
occasional  concerts,  besides  those  given  weekly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society.    We 
can  scarcely  give  that  Society  sufficient  praise  for  the 
exertions  they  have  made  to  provide  a  profitable, 
rational,  and  uncommonly  cheap  pastime  for  the 
people,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  labours 
will  ultimately  produce  an  improved  taste,  and  im- 
proved habits,  too,  in  those  who,  from  the  want  of 
such  a  pleasing  source  of  enjoyment,  were  almost  ne- 
cessitated to  have  recourse  to  the  coarser  stimulus  of 
ardent  and  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  those  who  having  never  learned  how  to 
"  cultivate  pleasing  habits  of  thought"  should  greedily 
attach  themselves  to  a  habit  of  gross  sensual  indul- 
gence, which,  for  however  short  a  period  of  time, 
made   them   oblivious   to   their  life   of  unceasing 
toil,  and  made  them  rise  "  o'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  vic- 
torious ;"  and  though,  during  the  wild  period  of  their 
Bachanalian  revels,  the  uncouth  and  ribald  song 
might  be  heard  swelling  its  unpolished  strains  above 
the  Babel  from  which  it  emanated,  still  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  the  sweet  voiced  muse,  and  their  feelings 
were  deadened  to  the  pure  suggestions  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  music. 
While,  however,  we  accord  to  this  Society  all  the 
merit  of  their  discovery,  that  music  has  it  in  its  power, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  assist  the  moral  reformation  of 
society — and  while  we  give  the  Directors  great  praise 
for  the  philanthropic  zeal  they  have  exhibited  jn 
working  out  their  design — still  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  encouraging  a  false  style,  and 
rather  retarding  the  advance  of  a  taste  for  pure  and 
good  music  among  tlie  crowds  who  attend  their  ex- 
hibitions.   What  benefit  can  accrue  to  society,  whe- 
ther musically  or  morally,  from  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  such  inane  and  vulgar  nonsense  as  they  are 
in  the  practice  of  allowing,  if  not  causing.  Can  modes 
of  thought  be  changed  for  the  better  by  stupid  negro 
songs,  howled  to  a  series  of  sounds  w  ithout  theme 
ormelody — and  with  a  chorus  jumped  without  grace 
— with  the  additional  abomination  of  a  caricature 
costume  and  sooty  face— these  exhibitions  illustrate 
no  phase  of  man's  existence,  excepting  only  such  an 
one  as  the  most  illiterate  would  rather  be  injured  than 
improved  by  the  contemplation  of.    Can  the  morale 
of  a  people  be  elevated  by  wretched  burlesques  upon 
the  manners  and  language  of  the  natives  of  Ireland, 


or  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  These  are  not 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  that  man  may  learn 
to  copy  or  avoid ;  and  more,  they  are  never  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  but  only  spurious  fabrications — base 
counterfeits — the  words  and  music  of  which  have 
no  nearer  relationship  to  the  simple  and  beautiful 
music  and  poetry  of  the  originals,  than  our  Miscel- 
lany has  to  the  Vedas  and  Shasters  of  Brahminical 
superstition.  Or  can  a  nation  of  drunkards  (suppos- 
ing such  to  exist,)  be  reformed  by  having  chaunted 
however  lugubriously  or  however  comically,  such 
rubl)ish  as  is  only  fit  for,  and  scarcely  ever  heard 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lowest  pot-houses  in  London 
No ;  these  things,  evil  in  the  meantime,  and  worse  in 
their  effects,  must  be  looked  to.  The  Teetotal  Society 
should  entrust  their  concerts  to  the  management  of 
a  committee  of  men  of  refined  taste — of  men  who  are 
capable  of  looking  beyond  the  commercial  view  of 
the  subject — it  is  not  merely  that  the  concerts 
should  meet  by  the  receipts  all  expenses  which 
may  be  incurred,  but  they  should,  likewise,  be  made 
subservient,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  end  which  all 
pubhc  undertakings  ought  to  have  in  view,  namely, 
the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  mankind. 

These  concerts  are  always  well  attended,  and  that 
they  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  those  who  atter.d 
them,  we  dare  not  call  in  question;  but  we  think  it 
possible  that,  while  the  Society  does  not  lose  sighl 
of  their  primary  motive,  they  might  produce  occa 
sionally  some  work,  or  a  part  of  it,  which,  while  il 
would  satisfy  the  amateur,  would  gently  lead  those 
whose  taste  is  lying  fallow,and  only  requires  a  litllf 
prudent  husbandry,  to  have  a  relish  for  tlie  grtattr 
achievements  of  musical  genius.     Might  not  a  pur 
tion  of  that  money  which  has  been  so  lavishly  spent 
upon  individual  singers,  of  however  high  a  status  in 
their  profession,  and  however  great  their  excellence 
in  solo  singing,  would  not  a  portion  of  such  monc\ 
have  been  as  well  disbursed  in  training  a  choir,  and 
in  bringing  before  their  audiences  some  of  the  rich 
and  majestic  choral  music  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mo 
zart,  and  Beethoven,  which  does  more  than  please 
the  ear,  for  altogether  independently  of  the  words 
for  which  they  composed,  their  works  are  suggestive 
of  the  great,  the  ideal,  the  sublime,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  either  sculpture  or  painting,  and  (when 
associated,  as  in  many  instances  they  are,  with  tlit 
inspired  language  of  Scripture,)  they  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  much  more  iniluential,  and  by  I'ar  more 
easy  of  attainment  as  a  source  from  which  would 
flow  an  incalculable  amount  of  pleasure  and  im- 
provement. 

We  have  more  to  say  regarding  the  music  now 
in  vogue,  and  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  but  it  will  not  be  too  late  though  kept  for 
a  short  time. 
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Air,  Johnny  HfGill. 
Allegro 


THE   BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 

COME     UNDER    MY    PLAIDY. 

Words  by  Hector  M'Neill. 
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Come    un  -  der    my    plai  -  dy      the  night's  gaen    to  fe',  Come    in    frae    the  cauld  blast    the 
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drift  and  the  snaw,  Come  ua  -  der  my  plai  -  dy  and     sit  down  be-side  me,  There's  room  in't  dear 
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Laa-sie    be  -  lieve  me   for  twa.  Como     un  -  der  my  plai-dy  and     sit  down  be  -  side  me,  I'll 
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sit  down   be  -  side  me.  There's  room  in't      dear    Las  -  sie       be    -    lieve    me       for     twa. 
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Gae  'wa  wi'  your  plaidy!  auld  Donald  gae  'wa, 
I  fear  na  the  cauld  blast  the  drift  nor  the  snaw ; 
Gae  'wa  wi'  your  plaidy  !  I'll  no  sit  beside  ye, 
Te  might  bo  my  gutcher,  auld  Dontdd  gae  'wa. 
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I'm  gaun  to  meet  Johnnie,  he's  young  and  he's  bonnie, 
lie's  been  at  Meg's  bridal,  fou  trig  and  fou  braw  1 
O  there's  nane  dance  sae  lightly,  sae  gracefu',  saetightly. 
His  cheek's  like  the  new  rose,  his  brow's  like  the  snaw. 
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Dear  Marion  let  that  flee  stick  fast  to  tlie  wa', 
Your  Jock's  but  a  gowk,  and  has  naething  ava; 
The  hale  o'  his  pack  lie  has  now  on  his  back, 
He's  thretty  and  I  am  but  three  score  and  twa. 
Be  frank  now  and  iTindly,  I'll  busk  ye  aye  finely, 
At  kirk  or  at  market  they'll  few  gang  sae  braw; 
A  bien  house  to  bide  in,  a  chaise  for  to  ride  in, 
And  flunkies  to  'tend  ye  as  aft  as  ye  ca'. 

My  faither  ay  tauld  me,  my  mither  an'  a', 
Yo'd  mak  a  gude  husband,  and  keep  me  aye  braw, 
It's  true  I  lo'e  Johnnie,  he's  young  and  he's  bonnie. 
But  wae's  me!  I  ken  he  has  naething  ava. 
I  ha'e  little  tocher ;  ye've  made  a  gude  oifer, 
I'm  now  mair  than  twenty,  my  time  is  but  sina', 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  plaidy,  I'll  creep  in  beside  ye, 
I  thocht  ye'd  been  aulder  than  threescore  and  twa 

She  crap  in  ayont  him,  beside  the  stane  wa', 
Wliar  Johnnie  was  list'ning  and  heard  her  tell  a', 
'riio  day  was  appointed  I — his  proud  heart  it  dunted. 
And  struck  'gainst  his  side  as  if  bursting  in  twa. 
He  wandered  bame  wearie,  the  night  it  was  drearie. 
And  thowless,  he  tint  his  gate  deep  'mang  the  snaw  ; 
The  howletwasscreamin', while  Johnnie  cried,"Women 
Wad  marry  auld  Nick  if  he'd  keep  them  aye  braw." 

O  the  diel's  in  the  lasses !  they  gang  now  sae  braw, 
They'll  tak'  up  wi'  auld  men  o'  threescore  and  twa, 
The  hale  o'  their  marriage,  is  gowd  and  a  carriage. 
Plain  love  is  the  cauldest  blast  now  that  can  blaw. 
Auld  doitards  be  wary  I  tak  tent  wha  ye  marry. 
Young  wives  in  their  coaches  will  whup  and  they'll  ca'. 
Till  they  meet  wi'  some  Johnnie  wha's  youthfu'  andbon- 
\  t'  then  for  your  plaidy  they'll  cai-ena  a  straw.       [nie. 


Anecdote  OF  RooKE, THE  Composer. — William 
M.  Rooke,  the  composer  of  the  delightful  music  of 
'Amilie,'  an  opera  which  has  spread  his  musical  fame 
far  and  wide,  had  in  early  life  to  contend  for  years 
in  his  native  city,  Dublin,  against  difficulties  which 
wduld  have  broken  the  spirit  of  any  one,  save  a  man 
endowed  with  the  strongest  mental  powers:  indeed, 
many  men  of  great  talents  have  sunk  under  trials  wliich 
tlie  genius  and  perseverance  of  Rooke  have  at  length 
overcome,  placing  him  at  his  present  height  of  celebrity 
us  a  British  composer.  None  can  so  truly  estimate  his 
merits  as  those  who  are  aware  of  the  hard  fortune  of 
his  early  days,  and  what  he  had  to  struggle  against 
previous  to  his  visiting  London  in  1821.  In  reference 
to  these  struggles,  the  following  singuUxr  fact  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  those  fond  of  the  marvellous ; 
and  had  not  the  circumstance  occurred  in  my  presence, 
I  should  have  doubted  its  truth:— One  morning  during 
the  summer  of  1818,  1  called  at  Rooke's  lodgings,  and 
on  entering  the  room  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
jection. "  How  are  you,  Billy?"  said  I  (my  usual  salute), 
"As  well  as  a  man  can  be,"  he  replied, "  who  has  not  yet 
had  his  breakfast,  and  who  has  not  a  farthing  in  his 
pocket  to  procure  one."  This  was  at  eleven  o'clock. 
At  the  very  moment  that  this  reply  was  uttered,  our 
eyes  were  attracted  by  a  light  piece  of  paper,  which 
for  a  short  time  floating  over  our  heads,  hnally  settled 
upon  the  floor ;  and  our  astonishment  may  be  imagined 
on  discovering  it  to  be  a  bank-note !  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  describe  my  feelings.  I  gazed  on  the  object 
intently,  scarcely  believing  it  a  reality,  although  I  could 
plainly  see  the  prominent  features  of  its  value — Thirty 
Shillings.  We  both  remained  for  some  time  motion- 
less, except  that  our  eyes  were  cast  alternately  from 
the  object  of  our  wonder  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
room,  seeking  a  cause  for  so  unexpected  but  welcome 
a  visitor.  Tiiis  apparent  mystery,  however  was  soon 
explained.  Some  months  previous,  Rooke  had  missed 
a  thirty-shilling  note,  and  supposed  it  to  have  been 
Ktolen  from  him.  On  the  morning  of  my  call  he  had 
been  seeking  some  manuscript  music  stowed  away  in  a 


press  near  the  window,  the  upper  sash  of  which  was 
down  ;  and  in  his  search  the  long-lost  note  had  thus 
been  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air,  which  ulti- 
mately dislodging  it  from  its  place  of  concealment, 
restored  it  to  its  owner  at  a  moment  when  it  was  so 
much  wanted.  When  last  in  London,  during  an  even- 
ing's chat  with  my  friend,  casting  our  thoughts  back 
upon  old  times  and  circumstances,  I  broi'.ght  to  his  re- 
collection the  fact  here  related,  the  singulai"ity  of  which 
f)rincipally  rests  upon  the  strange  chance  of  the  mis- 
aid  note  re-appearing  at  such  a  time  and  in  snch  a 
manner ;  and  I  question  whether,  in  all  its  rambles  be- 
fore or  since,  the  said  thirty -shilling  note  ever  came  to 
hand  so  opportunely. — Irish  J^e/tny  Journal. 

The  Poetrv  of  Music. — Music  is  under  no 
necessity  of  speaking  any  language  but  its  own.  A 
beautiful  instrumental  composition  is  its  own  poetry, 
exciting  the  feelings  and  imagination  without  need  of 
the  intervention  of  words,  and  uttering,  in  fact,  a  more 
direct  voice  of  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  passion,  than 
poetry  itself.  There  is  something  so  angelical  in  its 
being  thus  independent  of  speech,  that  it  seems  a  kind 
of  stray  language  from  some  unknown  and  divine  sphere, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  above  the  necessity  of  words  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  constant  part  of  the  charm  of  nmsic 
to  seem  as  if  it  signified  still  more  than  we  have  human 
words  to  express ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so 
linked  with  all  our  faculties,  and  has  certain  proprieties 
of  accord  and  sequence  in  its  composition  so  appealing 
to  our  very  reason  and  logic,  that  it  is  no  refinement  to 
say  one  feels  sometimes  as  if  it  were  pursuing  some 
wonderful  and  profound  argument, — laying  down  pre- 
mises, interchanging  questions  and  answers,  and  draw- 
ing forth  deductions  equally  conclusive  and  bewitching; 
so  that  our  very  understanding  is  convinced,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  the  mysterious  topici  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  all 
philosophy;  and  music  assuredly  contains  its  due  portion 
of  them. — Leigh  Hunt  in  the  "Musical  World." 

Musical  Joke. — Mr.  Sutton,  of  Dover,  an  adnu 
rable  musician,  once  announced  a  concert  at  the  town 
of  Sandwich.  Half  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed 
for  commencing,  the  Mayor  walked  into  the  room 
solus  ;  upon  which  the  musician,  with  more  whim  than 
policy,  struck  up  the  old  air  of  "  The  Deuce  a'  one  but 
you,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Mayor." 


MUSIC'S  DUELL. 

Now  Westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  Beamcs 
Of  Noons  high  Glory,  when  hard  by  the  streames 
Of  Tiber  on  the  sceane  of  a  greene  plat, 
Vnder  protection  of  an  Oake ;  there  sate 
A  sweet  Lutes-master  in  whose  gentle  aires 
Hee  lost  the  dayes  heat,  and  his  owne  hot  cares. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 
A  Nightingale,  come  from  the  neighbouring  wood- 
(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  Tree, 
Their  Muse,  their  Syren,  harmless  Syren  shee) 
There  stood  she  listning,  and  did  entertaine 
The  Musicks  soft  report ;  and  mold  the  same 
In  her  owne  murmures,  that  whatever  mood 
His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voyce  made  good: 
The  man  perceiv'd  his  Rivall,  and  her  Art, 
Dispos'd  to  give  the  light- foot  Lady  sport. 
Awakes  his  Lute,  and  'gainst  the  fight  to  come, 
Informes  it,  in  a  sweet  Prceludium 
Of  closer  straines,  and  ere  the  warre  begin 
Hee  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string, 
Charg'd  with  a  flying  touch :  and  straightway  shee 
Carves  out  her  dainty  voyce  as  readily, 
Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguish'd  Tones, 
And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions, 
Quicke  volumes  of  wild  Notes;  to  let  him  know 
By  that  shrill  taste,  shee  could  doe  something  too 
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— His  nimble  hands  instinct,  then  taught  each  string 
A  capering  cheeri'ulnesse;  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  owne  dance :  now  neghgently  rash 
Hee  throwes  his  Arme,  and  with  a  long-drawne  dash 
Blends  all  together  :  then  distinctly  tripps 
From  this  to  that;  then  quicke  returning  skipps 
And  snatches  this  againe,  and  pauses  there. 
Shee  measures  everj  measure,  every  where 
Meets  art  with  art;  sometimes  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  bee  out, 
Trayles  her  playne  Ditty  in  one  long-spun  note, 
Through  the  sleeke  passage  of  her  open  throat : 
A  clears  unwrinkled  song,  then  doth  shee  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joynt  it, 
By  short  diminutives,  that  being  rear'd 
In  contraverting,  warbles  evenly  shar'd. 
With  her  sweet  selfe  shee  wi'angles ;  Hee  amazed 
That  from  so  small  a  channell  should  be  rais'd 
The  torrent  of  a  voyce,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety 
Straines  higher  yet ;  that  tickled  with  rare  art 
The  tatling  strings  (each  breathing  in  his  part) 
Most  kindly  doe  fall  out ;  the  grumbling  Base 
In  surly  groanes  disdaines  the  Trebles  Grace. 
The  high-percht  Treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chides, 
Until  his  finger  (Moderatour)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrell,  rowsing  all 
Hoarce,  shrill,  at  once ;  as  when  the  Trumpets  call 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  Harvest  of  Deaths  field,  and  woo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands;  this  lesson  too 
Shee  gives  him  backe  ;  her  supple  Brest  thrills  out 
Sharpe  Aires,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 
Of  dallying  sweetnesse,  hovers  ore  her  skill, 
And  folds  in  wav'd  notes  with  a  trembling  bill, 
The  plyant  Series  of  her  slippery  song. 
Then  starts  shee  suddenly  into  a  Throng 
Of  short  thicke  sobs,  whose  thundering  volleys  float. 
And  roule  themselves  over  her  lubricke  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  stiU'd  out  of  her  Brest, 
That  ever-bubling  spring ;  the  sugred  Nest 
Of  her  delicious  soule,  that  there  does  lye 
Bathing  in  sti'eames  of  liquid  Melodic ; 
Musicks  best  seed  plot,  when  in  ripend  Aires 
A  Golden-headed  Harvest  fairly  reares 
His  Honey-dropping  tops,  plow'd  by  her  breathe 
Which  there  reciprocally  laboureth. 
In  that  sweet  soyle  it  seems  a  holy  quire, 
Founded  to  th'  Name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre. 
Whose  sylver-roofe  rings_  with  the  sprightly  notes 
Of  sweet.lipp'd  Angell-Imps,that  swill  their  throats 
In  creame  of  Morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Preferre  soft  Anthems  to  the  Eares  of  men. 
To  woo  them  from  their  Beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleepe  while  they  their  Mattens  sing: 
(Most  divine  service)  whose  so  early  lay. 
Prevents  the  Eye-lidds  of  the  blushing  day. 
There  might  you  heare  her  kindle  her  soft  voyce. 
In  the  close  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noyse. 
And  lay  the  ground-worke  of  her  hopefuU  song. 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  streame,  so  long 
Till  a  sweet  whirle-wind  (striving  to  gett  out) 
Heaves  her  soft  Bosorae,  wanders  round  about. 
And  makes  a  pretty  Earthquake  in  her  Breast, 
Till  the  fledg'd  Notes  at  length  forsake  their  Nest; 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoales,  and  to  the  Sky 
Wing'd  with  their  owne  wild  Ecchos,  pratling  fly. 
Shee  opes  the  floodgate,  and  lets  loose  a  Tide 
Of  streaming  sweetnesse,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  wav'd  back  of  every  swelling  straine, 
Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  traine. 
And  while  shee  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peale 
Of  flashing  Aires;  shee  qualifies  their  zeale 


With  the  coole  Epode  of  a  graver  Noat, 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brasen  voyce  of  Warr's  hoarce  Bli'd 
Her  little  soule  is  ravisht :  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  extasies,  that  she  is  plac't 
Above  her  selfe,  Musicks  Enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mixt,  a  double  staine 
In  the  Musitians  face  ;  yet  once  againe 
(Mistress)  I  come;  now  reach  a  straine  my  Lute 
Above  her  mocke,  or  bee  for  ever  mute  j 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  mee. 
Or  to  thy  selfe  sing  thine  owne  Obsequie; 
So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings. 
And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tasts  the  strings. 
The  sweet  lip't  sisters  musically  frighted. 
Singing  their  feares  are  fearfully  delighted. 
Trembling  as  when  Appollo's  golden  haires 
Are  fan'd  and  frizled  in  the  wanton  ayres 
Of  his  owne  breath :  which  married  to  his  lyre 
Doth  tune  the  Sphceares,  and  make  Heavens  self 

look  higher. 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  hee  flyes, 
Feeles  Musick's  pulse  in  all  her  Arteryes ; 
Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Appollo  spreads, 
His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads. 
Following  those  little  rills,  hee  sinks  into 
A  Sea  of  Helicon ;  his  hand  does  goe 
Thro  parts  of  sweetnesse  which  with  Nectar  drop 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup ; 
The  humourous  strings  expound  his  learned  toucli. 
By  various  Glosses  :  now  they  seem  to  grutch. 
And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  dinne,  then  gingle 
In  shrill  tongu'd  accents:  striving  to  be  single. 
Every  smooth  turne,  every  delicious  stroake 
Gives  life  to  some  new  Grace:  thus  doth  h'  invoke 
Sweetnesse  by  all  her  names ;  thus  bravely  thus, 
(Fraught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious) 
The  lute's  light  Genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 
Heav'd  on  the  surges  of  swolne  Rapsodyes. 
Whose  flourish  (Meteor-like)  doth  curie  the  aire 
With  flash  of  high-borne  faneyes:  here  and  tliere 
Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 
Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone : 
Whose  trembling  murmurs  melting  in  wild  aires 
Runs  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares. 
Because  those  pretious  mysteryes  that  dwell 
In  musick's  ravish't  soule,  hee  dare  not  tell. 
But  whisper  to  the  world :  thus  doe  they  vary 
Each  string  his  Note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 
Their  Master's  blest  soule  (snatcht  out  at  his  Eai'cs 
By  a  strong  Extasy,)  through  all  the  sphajares 
Of  Musicks  heaven ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high 
In  th'  Empyraum  of  pure  Harmony. 
At  length,  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 
Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 
Of  blest  variety  attending  on 
His  finger's  fairest  revolution 
In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall) 
A  fuUmouth'd  Diapason  swallowes  all. 

This  dime,  hee  lists  what  shee  would  say  to  this, 
And  shee,  although  her  Breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throate. 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  Noate, 
Alas !  in  vaine  !  for  while  (sweet  soul)  shee  tryes 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  stringes,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poorc  simple  voyce,  rais'd  in  a  Naturall  Tone ; 
Shee  failes,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dyes. 
Shee  dyes :  and  leaves  her  life  the  Victors  prise. 
Falling  upon  his  Lute  ;  O  fit  to  have 
(That  liv'd  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  Grave  ! 

RiCHAKD  CbASHAW. 
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beams.  An        equal  love  may       see,  The      tear     that         from    thy        eye-lid  streams,  Can 
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■weep  no  change  in  me 


The  kiss  dear  maid  thy  lip  has  left,  Shall  ne-ver 
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never  part  from  mine,  Tillhappier  hours  restore  the  gift.    Untainted  back 


to    thine. 
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I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest, 

In  gazing  when  alone  ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 


By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe. 
That  heai-t  no  longer  free, 

Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  sheW| 
And  silent  ache  for  thee. 
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LAST  MOMENTS  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 

.N  the  spring  of  the  year  1827,  in  a  house  in  one  of 
Jie  favhoiirgs  of  Vienna,  some  amateurs  of  music 
were  occupied  in  decyphering  the  last  quattwr  of 
Beethoven,  just  published.  Surprise  mingled  with 
their  vexation,  as  they  followed  the  capricious  turns 
uf  this  whimsical  production  of  a  genius  then  ex- 
hausted. Tliey  found  not  in  it  the  mild  and  gra- 
cious harmony,  the  style  so  original,  so  elevated, 
the  conception  so  grand  and  beautiful,  which  had 
marked  former  pieces,  and  had  rendered  the  author 
the  lirst  of  composers.  The  taste  once  so  perfect, 
was  now  only  the  pedantry  of  an  ordinary  counter- 
pointist;  the  lire  which  burned  of  old  in  his  rapid 
aliegri,  swelling  to  the  close,  and  overflowing  like 
lava  billows  in  magniiieent  harmonies,  was  but  un- 
intelligible dissonance ;  his  pretty  minuets,  once  so 
full  of  gaiety  and  originality,  were  changed  into 
jiTcguIar  gambols  and  impracticable  cadences. 

"  Is  this  the  work  of  Beethoven  ?"  asked  the 
musicians,  disappointed,  and  laying  down  their 
instruments.  "  Is  this  the  work  of  our  renowned 
composer,  whose  name,  till  now,  we  pronounced 
only  with  pride  and  veneration  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
parody  upon  tlie  master-pieces  of  the  immortal  rival 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart '?" 

Some  attributed  this  falling  off  to  the  deafness 
with  which  Beethoven  had  been  afflicted  for  some 
yeai"S;  others,  to  a  derangement  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties ;  but,  resmning  their  instruments,  out  of  respect 
to  the  ancient  fame  of  the  symphonist,  they  imposed 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  going  through  the  work. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered, 
wearing  a  black  great-coat,  without  cravat,  and  his 
hair  in  disorder.  His  eyes  sparkled,  but  no  longer 
with  the  fire  of  genius  ;  his  forehead  alone,  by  its 
remarkable  development,  revealed  the  seat  of  intel- 
.ect.  He  entered  softly,  his  hands  behind  him — all 
gave  way  respectfully.  He  approached  the  musi- 
cians, bending  his  head  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
to  hear  better ;  but  in  vain,  not  a  sound  reached 
him.  Tears  started  in  his  eyes ;  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  retired  to  a  distance  from  the  perform- 
ers, and  seated  himself  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. All  at  once  the  first  violoncello  sounded  a 
note,  which  was  caught  up  by  all  the  other  instru- 
ments. The  poor  man  leaped  to  his  feet,  crying, 
"I  hear!  I  hear!"  then  abandoned  himself  to 
tumultuous  joy,  applauding  with  all  his  strength. 

"  Louis,"  said  a  young  girl  who  that  moment 
entered,  "  Louis,  you  must  come  back — you  must 
retire ;  w  e  are  too  many  here." 

He  cast  a  look  upon  her — understood,  and  fol- 
lowed her  in  silence,  with  the  docility  of  a  child 
accustomed  to  obedience. 

In  the  fourth  story  of  an  old  brick  house,  situated 
at  one  end  of  the  city,  a  small  chamber,  which  had 
for  its  furniture  only  a  bed  with  ragged  coverlet,  an 
old  piano,  sadly  out  of  tune,  and  a  few  bundles  of 
music,  was  the  abode,  the  universe  of  the  immortal 
Beethoven. 

He  had  not  spoken  during  their  walk ;  but  when 
he  entered,  he  placed  himself  on  the  bed,  took  the 
young  girl  by  the  hand,  and  said — "  BIy  good  Louise ! 
you  are  the  only  one  who  understands  me.  You 
think  these  gentlemen,  who  perform  my  music, 
comprehend  me  not  at  all.  I  observed  a  smile  on 
their  lips  as  they  executed  my  guatuor;  they  fancy 
my  genius  is  on  the  decline,  whereas  it  is  only  now 
that  I  have  become  a  truly  great  musician.     On  the 


way,  just  now,  I  composed  a  symphony,  which  shaU 
set  the  seal  to  my  glory,  or  ratlier,  immortalise  my 
name.  I  will  write  it  down,  and  burn  all  my  others. 
I  have  changed  the  laws  of  harmony  ;  1  have  found 
effects  of  wliich  nobody,  till  now,  has  thought.  My 
symphony  shall  have  for  bass  a  chromatic  melody 
of  twenty  kettle  drums ;  I  will  introduce  the  concert 
of  an  hundred  bells ;  for,"  added  he,  bending  his 
head  toward  the  ear  of  Louise,  "I  will  tell  thee  a 
secret.  The  other  day,  when  you  took  me  to  the 
top  of  St.  Stephen's  steeple,  I  made  a  discovery ;  I 
perceived  that  the  bell  is  the  most  melodious  of 
instruments,  and  can  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
success  in  the  adaijio.  There  shall  be,  in  my  finale, 
drums,  and  fusil-shots  ; — and  I  shall  hear  that  sym- 
phony, Iiouise ;  yes,"  cried  he,  with  enthusiasm,  "I 
shall  hear  it !  Do  you  remember."  he  resumed,  after 
a  pause,  "my  battle  of  Waterloo?  and  tlie  day  when 
I  directed  the  performance,  in  presence  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  ?  So  many  musicians, 
following  my  signal — eleven  masters  of  the  chapel 
superintending — a  firing  of  guns — pealing  of  can- 
non? It  was  glorious — was  it  not?  Well,  what  I 
shall  compose  will  surpass  even  that  sublime  work. 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  an 
idea  of  it." 

At  these  words  Beethoven  rose  from  the  bed, 
seated  himself  at  the  piano,  in  which  a  number  of 
keys  were  wanting,  and  touched  the  instrument 
with  a  graTe  and  imposing  air.  After  playing 
awhile,  he  struck  his  hand  suddenly  on  the  keys, 
and  ceased. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?"  s  aid  he  to  Louise,  '  there  is  an 
accord  nobody  else  has  attempted.  Yes,  I  will 
write  all  the  tones  of  the  gamut  in  a  single  sound; 
and  will  prove  this  the  true  and  perfect  accord.  But 
I  hear  it  not,  Louise,  I  hear  it  not.  Thirdc  of  the 
anguish  of  him  who  cannot  hear  his  own  music ; 
And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  when  I  shall  liave  blended 
all  these  sounds  in  a  single  sound,  they  will  ring 
in  mine  ears.  But,  enough!  I  have,  perliaps, 
wearied  you !  I,  also,  am  weary  of  everything ! 
As  a  reward  for  my  sublime  invention,  I  think  I 
ought  to  have  a  glass  of  wine.  What  think  you, 
Louise  ?" 

The  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  girl. 
She,  alone,  of  all  Beethoven's  pupils,  had  not  for. 
saken  him,  but  supported  him  by  the  labour  other 
hands,  under  pretence  of  taking  lessons.  The  pro- 
duce of  her  work  was  added  to  the  slender  income 
yielded  by  the  compositions  of  the  master.  There 
was  no  wine  in  the  house,  there  scarcely  remained 
a  few  pence  to  buy  bread !  She  turned  away  to  hide 
her  emotion,  then  poured  out  a  glass  of  water  and 
oifered  it  to  Beethoven. 

"Excellent  Rhenish  wine !"  said  he,  as  he  tasted 
the  pure  beverage;  "'tis  wine  good  enough  for  an 
emperor.  'Twas  drawn  from  my  father's  cellar;  t 
know  it;  it  grows  better  every  day!" 

He  then  began  to  sing,  with  hoarse  voice,  but 
with  true  tone,  the  words  of  Mephistopheles,  in  the 
Faust  of  Goethe ; 
"Es  war  einmal  ein  Konig  der  hatt,  einen  grossen 

Floh," 
but  returned,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  mystic 
melody  he  had  composed,  formerly,  for  the  charm- 
ing song  of  Mignon. 

"  Listen,  Louise,"  said  he,  returning  her  the  glass 
"  The  wine  has  strengthened  me ;  I  feel  better.  I 
would  fain  compose,  but  my  head  grows  heavy 
again ;  my  ideas  are  confused ;  a  thick  mist  seems 
before  my  eyes.    I  have  been  compared  to  MichaeJ 
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Angelo,  and  properly;  in  his  moments  of  ecstacy 
he  struck  great  blows  with  the  chisel  on  the  cold 
marble,  and  caused  the  hidden  thought  to  leap  to 
life  under  the  covering  of  stone ;  I  do  the  same,  for 
I  can  do  nothing  with  deliberation.  When  my 
genius  inspires  me,  the  whole  universe  is  transformed 
for  me  into  one  harmony  ;  all  sentiment,  all  thought, 
becomes  music ;  my  blood  revels  in  my  veins ;  a 
tremor  pervades  my  members ;  my  hair  stands  on 
end; — but  hark!  what  do  I  hear?" 

Beethoven  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the  window, 
threw  it  open,  and  sounds  of  music,  from  the  house 
near,  were  plainly  audible. 

"I  hear!"  he  cried,  with  deep  emotion, falling  on 
his  knees  and  stretchinghis  hands  towards  the  open 
window  ;  "  I  hear  I  Tis  my  overture  of  Egmont ! 
Yes,  I  know  it ;  hark  !  the  savage  battle  cries ;  the 
tempest  of  passion.  It  swells — it  towers — it  threat- 
ens !  Now  all  is  calm  again.  But  lo  !  the  trumpets 
sound  afresh ;  the  clamor  fills  the  world — it  cannot 
be  stilled." 

♦  *  •  , 

Two  days  after  this  night  of  delirium,  a  crowd  of 
persons  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  salon  of 
W ,  the  Councillor  of  State,  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Austria,  wlio  gave  a  grand  dinner. 

"  What  a  pity !"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "  Beetho- 
ven, director  at  the  Theatre  Imperial,  is  just  dead, 
and  they  say  he  has  not  left  enough  for  the  expense 
of  his  funeral." 

His  words  passed  unnoticed.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  discourse 
of  two  diplomatists,  who  were  talking  of  a  contro- 
versy which  had  taken  place  between  certain  persons 
at  the  palace  of  a  certain  German  Prince. 


THE  SONG-BIRDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  delightful  music  of  song-birds  is,  perhaps, 
the  chief  cause  why  these  charming  little  creatures 
are,  in  all  countries,  so  highly  prized.  Music  is  an 
universal  language ; — it  is  understood  and  cherished 
in  every  country — tlie  savage,  the  barbarian,  and 
the  civilised  individual,  are  all  passionately  fond  of 
music,  particularly  of  melody.  But,  delightful  as 
music  is,  perhaps  there  is  another  reason  that  may 
have  led  man  to  deprive  the  warblers  of  the  woods 
and  fields  of  liberty,  jiarticularly  in  civilized  states, 
where  the  intellect  is  more  refined,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  feelings  more  adapted  to  receive  tender 
impressions; — we  mean  the  associations  of  ideas. 
Their  sweet  melody  brings  him  more  particularly 
in  contact  with  groves  and  meadows — with  roman- 
tic banks,  or  beautiful  sequestered  glades— the  che- 
rished scenes,  perhaps,  of  his  early  youth.  But 
independent  of  this,  the  warble  of  a  sweet  song-bird 
is,  in  itself,  very  delightful ; — and,  to  men  of  seden- 
tary habits,  confined  to  cities  by  professional  duties, 
and  to  their  desks  most  part  of  the  day,  we  do  not 
know  a  more  innocent  or  more  agreeable  recreation 
than  the  rearing  and  training  of  these  httle  feathered 
musicians. — Si/me's  Treatise  on  British  Song  Birds. 

*  *  *  Atthis  very  momentwehcartheloud, clear, 
mellow,  bold  song  of  the  Blackbird.  There  lie  flits 
along  upon  a  strong  wing,  with  his  yellow  bill  visi- 
ble in  distance,  and  disappears  in  the  silent  wood. 
Not  long  silent.  It  is  a  spriug-day  in  our  imagina- 
tion— his  clay-wall  nest  holds  his  mate  at  the  foot 
of  the  silver-fir,  and  he  is  now  perched  on  its  pin- 
nacle. That  thrilling  hymn  will  go  vibrating  down 
the  stem  till  it  readies  her  brooding  breast.  The 
whole  vernal  air  is  tilled  with  'he  mui'mur  and  the 


glitter  of  insects — but  the  blackbird's  song  is  over 
all  other  symptoms  of  lova  and  life,  and  seems  to 
call  upon  the  leaves  to  unfold  into  beauty.  It  is  on 
that  one  tree  top,  conspicuous  among  many  thou- 
sands on  tlie  fine  breast  of  wood,  where,  here  and 
there,  the  pine  mingles  not  unmeetly  with  the  pre- 
vailing oak — that  the  forest  minstrel  sits  in  his 
inspiration.  The  rock  above  is  one  which  we  have 
often  climbed.  There  lies  the  glorious  loch  and  all 
its  islands— one  dearer  than  the  rest  to  eye  and 
imagination,  with  its  old  religious  house — year  alter 
year  crumbling  away  unheeded  into  more  entire 
ruin  !  Far  away,  a  sea  of  mountains,  with  all  their 
billowing  summits  distinct  in  tlie  sky,  and  now 
uncertain  and  changeful  as  the  clouds!  yonder 
castle  stands  well  on  the  peninsula  among  the  trees 
which  the  herons  inhabit.  Those  coppice  woods 
on  the  other  shore  stealing  up  to  the  heathery  rocks, 
and  sprinkled  birches,  are  the  haunts  of  the  roe  ! 
That  great  glen  that  stretches  sullenly  away  into 
the  distant  darkness,  has  been  for  ages  the  birth 
and  the  death-place  of  the  red  deer.  Hark,  'tis  the 
cry  of  an  eagle !  There  he  hangs  poised  in  the  sun- 
light, and  now  he  flies  oft'  towards  the  sea.  But 
again  the  song  of  our  blackbird  "  rises  like  a  steam 
of  rich  distilled  perfumes,"  and  our  heart  comes 
back  to  him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  his  own  Home- 
tree.  The  source  of  song  is  yet  in  the  happy  crea- 
ture's heart — but  the  song  itself  has  subsided,  hke  a 
mountain- torrent  that  has  been  rejoicing  in  a  sudden 
shower  among  the  hills;  the  bird  drops  down  among 
the  balmy  branches ;  and  the  other  faint  songs 
which  that  bold  anthem  had  di'owned,  are  heard  at 
a  distance,  and  seem  to  encroach  every  moment  on 
the  silence. 

You  say  you  greatly  prefer  the  song  of  the  Thrush. 
Pray  why  set  such  delightful  singers  by  the  ears  ? 
We  dislike  the  habit  that  vei-y  many  people  have  of 
trying  everything  by  a  scale.  Nothing  seems  to 
them  to  be  good — positively — only  relatively.  Now, 
it  is  true  wisdom  to  be  charmed  with  what  is  charm- 
ing, to  live  in  it,  for  the  time  being,  and  compare 
the  emotion  with  no  former  emotion  whatever — un- 
less it  be  unconsciously  in  the  working  of  an  ima- 
gination set  a  going  by  delight.  Although,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  say  that  we  prefer  the  Thrush 
to  tlie  Blackbird,  yet  we  agree  with  ycu  in  think- 
ing it  a  most  delightful  bird.  Where  a  Thrush 
is,  we  defy  you  to  anticipate  his  song  in  the  morn- 
ing.  He  is  indeed  an  early  riser.  By  the  way, 
Chanticleer  is  far  from  being  so.  You  hear  him 
crowing  away  from  shortly  after  midnight,  and,  in 
your  simplicity,  may  suppose  him  to  be  up,  and 
strutting  about  the  premises.  Far  from  it ;  he  is 
at  that  very  moment  perched  in  his  polygamy,  be- 
tween two  of  his  fattest  wives.  The  sultan  will 
perhaps  not  stir  a  foot  for  several  hours  to  come ; 
while  all  the  time  the  Thrush,  having  long  ago 
rubbed  his  eyes,  is  on  his  topmost  twig,  broad 
awake,  and  charming  the  ear  of  dawn  with  his  beau- 
tiful  vociferation.  During  mid-day  he  disappears, 
and  is  mute;  but  again,  at  dewy  even,  as  at  dewy 
morn,  he  pours  his  pipe  like  a  prodigal,  nor  ceases 
sometimes,  when  night  has  brought  the  moon  and 
stars.  Best  beloved,  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Thrushes  that  ever  broke  from  the  blue-spotted 
shell!  thou  who,  for  five  springs,  hast  "hung  thy 
procreant  cradle"  among  the  roses,and  honeysuckles, 
and  ivy,  and  clematis,  tluit  embower  in  bloom  the 
lattice  of  my  cottage-study — howfarest  thou  now  in 
the  snow  ?  Consider  the  whole  place  as  your  own, 
my  dear  bird;  and  remember,  that  when  the  gai. 
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dener's  children  sprinkle  food  for  you  and  yours  all 
along  your  favourite  haunts,  that  it  is  done  by  our 
orders.  And  when  all  the  earth  is  green  again, 
and  all  the  sky  blue,  you  will  welcome  us  to  our 
rural  domicile,  with  light  feet  running  before  us 
among  the  winter  leaves,  and  then  skim  away  to 
your  new  nest  in  the  old  spot,  then  about  to  be 
somewhat  more  cheerful  in  the  undisturbing  din  of 
the  human  life  within  the  flowery  walls. 

Higher  and  higher  than  ever  rose  the  tower  of 
Belus,  soars  and  sings  the  Lark,  the  lyrical  poet  of 
the  sky.  Listen,  listen !  and  the  more  remote  the 
bird,  the  louder  is  his  hymn  in  heaven.  He  seems, 
in  his  loftiness,  to  have  left  the  earth  for  ever,  and 
to  have  forgotten  his  lowly  nest.  The  primroses 
and  the  daisies,  and  aU  the  sweet  hill-flowers,  must 
be  uni'emembered  in  the  lofty  region  of  light.  But 
just  as  the  Lai-k  is  lost,  he  and  his  song  together, 
both  are  again  seen  and  heard  wavering  down  the 
sky,  and  in  a  little  while  he  is  walking  contented 
along  the  furrows  of  the  braii'ded  corn,  or  on  the 
clover  lea,  that  has  not  felt  the  plough-share  for 
half  a  century. 

In  our  boyish  days,  we  never  felt  that  the  Spring 
had  really  come,  till  the  clear- singing  Lark  went 
careering  before  our  gladdened  eyes  away  up  to 
heaven.  Then  all  the  earth  wore  a  vernal  look,  and 
the  ringing  sky  said,  "  winter  is  over  and  gone."  As 
we  roamed,  on  a  holiday,  over  the  wide  pastoral 
moors,  to  angle  in  the  lochs  and  pools,  unless  the 
day  were  very  cloudy,  the  song  of  some  lark  or  other 
was  still  warbling  aloft,  and  made  a  part  of  our 
happiness.  The  creature  could  not  have  been  more 
joyful  in  the  skies  than  we  were  on  the  greensward. 
We,  too,  had  our  wings,  and  flew  through  our  holi- 
dav. 

iMethinks  we  hear  the  "  song  o'  the  Grey  Lintie," 
perhaps  the  darling  bird  of  Scotland.  None  other 
is  more  tenderly  sung  of  in  om'  old  ballads.  When 
the  simple  and  fervent  love-poets  of  our  pastoral 
times  first  applied  to  the  maiden  the  words,  "my 
bonnie  burdie,"  they  must  have  been  thinking  of  tlie 
Grey  Lintie— its  plumage  ungaudy  and  soberly  pure 
— its  shape  elegant,  yet  unobtrusive — and  its  song 
various  without  any  eflbrt— now  rich, gay,sprightly, 
but  never  rude  or  riotous — now  tender,  almost  mourn- 
ful, but  never  gloomy  or  desponding.  So,  too,  are 
all  its  habits,  endearing  and  delightful.  It  is  social, 
yet  not  averse  to  solitude,  singing  often  in  groups, 
and  as  often  by  itself  in  the  furze-brake,  or  on  the 
briary  knoll.  You  often  find  the  lintie's  nest  in  the 
most  solitary  places — in  some  small  self-sown  clump 
of  trees  by  the  brink  of  a  wild  hill-stream,  or  on  the 
tangled  edge  of  a  forest;  and  just  as  often  you  find 
it  in  the  hedgerow  of  the  cottage  garden,  or  in  a 
bower  within,  or  even  in  an  old  goosebeny  bush 
that  has  grown  into  a  sent  of  tree. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

TAGLIONI. 

The  white  snow,  drifting  in  its  soundless  showers  ; 
The  young  bird,  resting  on  a  summer  bough; 
The  South  wind,  bending  down  the  opening  flowers ; 
The  clear  wave,  lifted  with  a  gentle  flow  ; 
All  things  in  nature  that  have  gentlest  motion, 
That  are  most  perfect  in  their  natural  grace — 
Whetlier  they  float  upon  the  glassy  ocean, 
K.;st  OD  the  earth,  or  soar  through  azure  space, 
Cunie  to  the  mind  as  typos  of  mazy  dancing, 
"While  THOU  dost  move  with  light  ekistie  tread — 
Like  her,  the  faliied  nymph,  whose  step,  scarce  glancing, 
Past  on,  and  left  uubruised  the  Howcrs  bright  heavl. 
— Sc/iloss's  Bijvu  AiniLiHuck . 


THE  EDITOR'S  KALEIDOSCOPE. 

We  this  week  give  verbatim  et  literatim  the  opinions 
of  four  of  the  principal  weekly  journals  regarding 
the  abilities  of  the  new  debutante  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Who  shall  decide  when  Critics  disagree? 

"  We  have  purposely  postponed  mention  of  the 
new  prima  donna,  from  reluctance  to  report  unfa- 
vourably of  a  dAibut  which  had  excited  great  expec- 
tations. Fatigue  after  along  journey — inexperience 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  Her  Blajesty's  public, 
&c. — such  pleas  were  considerately  whispered,  to 
modify  the  judgment,  and  engage  the  gentle  con- 
struction of  sour  critics  like  ourselves.  But  giving 
them  all  the  force  they  possess,  and  that  which 
courtesy  gladly  superadds,  and  holding  ourselves 
open  to  change  of  opinions  as  reason  may  appear, 
we  do  not  conceive  that  Madame  Poggi  Frezzolini 
could  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Pasta,  Blalibran,  and 
Grisi,without  going  through  most  severe  studies,  or 
the  public  losing  some  portion  of  its  appreciating 
power.  Her  voice,  it  is  true,  is  a  soprano  of  the 
most  extensive  compass,  and  fine,  solid  quality,  but 
it  seems  to  us  preternaturally  strained  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  production,  and  not  merely  from  the  fatigue 
of  a  journey,  or  the  anxiety  of  a  debut.  Then,  too, 
witli  great  pretensions  to  such  combined  flexibUity 
of  detail  and  breadth  of  outline  in  ornament,  as  are 
required  to  decorate  a  grand  cantabile,  her  whole 
style  appears  deficient  in  connexion  and  polish. 
In  person  she  is  very  tall,  with  a  face  which  m 
repose  is  handsome,  but  which  the  labour  of  her 
singing  impresses  with  painful  grimaces ;  her  atti- 
tudes, too,  are  stooping  and  angular.  Her  faults, 
in  short,  appeared  to  us  less  accidents  than  charac- 
teristics."— Athenaum,  April  30,  18-13. 

"  Poggi  Frezzolini,  who  made  her  debut  on  Tues- 
day night,  in  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  is  an  artist  of  the 
first  rate  order — a  singer  of  whose  station  there  is 
no  doubt  or  dispute.  To  natural  powers,  abundant 
and  copious,  she  adds  the  highest  degree  of  polish- 
substituting  for  mere  clap-trap  ornament  true  clas- 
sical refinement.  Her  graces  bespeak  an  elegant 
mind  as  well  as  a  cultivated  voice,  and  her  singing 
not  only  delighted  the  ear  but  moved  the  heart ;  it 
added  all  the  fascination  of  art  to  the  truth  of  na  ■ 
ture." — Spectator,  same  date. 

"Madame  Poggi  Frezzolini  made  her  debut  on 
Tuesday,  and  tliough  unquestionably  an  artist  of 
great  abilities,  is  not  entitled  to  the  fame  which 
preceded  her.  She  has  neither  the  voice  nor  the 
powers  of  the  two  opera  ornaments,  Grisi  and  Per- 
siani."— j4(/e,  Mai/ IsJ. 

"  In  face  and  figure  Madame  Frezzolini  reminds 
us  of  the  Miss  Ellen  Tree  of  some  years  since.  Her 
voice  is  a  high  soprano  of  excellent  quality  and 
great  range — in  education  less  perfect.  At  first  she 
disappointed  those  who  look  incessantly  for  those 
powerful  efi'ects  to  which  they  are  so  accustomed  at 
this  theatre ;  but  with  quiet  art,  and  not  less  true, 
she  won  upon  the  audience  as  the  opera  went  on, 
and  the  curtain  iell  to  enthusiasm.  She  has  great 
sincerity  and  fervor  in  her  style.  In  action  she  is 
less  graceful  than  in  repose;  and  it  may  be  objected 
to  her  that  the  efi'ects  of  occasionally  undue  exertion 
are  visible  in  voice  as  well  as  maimer." — Examiner, 
April  30. 

These  remarks  will  in  all  Ukelihood,  recal  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers  luo  storv  of  the  Chameleon. 
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M.  ANDRE— M.  BOCQUILLON-WILHEM. 

The  death  of  M.  Andre,  of  Offenbach,  Kapellmeis- 
ter to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the 
probable  dispersion  of  his  musical  manuscripts — is 
an  event  likely  to  create  a  sensation  in  one  section 
of  the  world  of  European  art.  As  a  man,  M.  Andre 
was  rough,  eccentric,  and  whimsical.  But  he  has 
many  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  musician.  Be- 
sides being  a  collector  and  publisher,  he  was  a  com- 
poser of  no  mean  merit.  He  was  the  master  in  turn 
of  Spohr,  Schneider,  Lachuer,  &c.  He  assisted  by 
his  contributions  the  musical  gazettes  of  Leipsic, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna;  but  he  will  principally  be  re- 
gretted and  remembered  as  having  published  the 
early  essays  of  young  musicians  of  talent.  M.  Andre 
has  left  a  musical  library  containing  about  13,000 
printed  works  and  3,000  manuscripts.  Among  the 
latter  are  many  unpublished  compositions  by  cele- 
brated authors,  ancient  and  modern,  about  300,  it  is 
said,  by  Mozart,  which  M.  Andre  purchased  three 
years  ago  from  the  widow  of  that  great  artist.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  more  than  1 ,500  persons, 
many  of  whom  came  from  a  distance,  some  from  so 
far  as  Frankfort ;  and  two  huudi'cd  young  persons 
performed  a  variety  of  hymns,  set  to  music  by  him- 
self. 

The  obituary  of  the  past  fortnight  is  also  marked 
by  the  name  of  M.  BocquUlon-WUhem,  which  has 
recently  become  so  familiar  to  our  lovers  of  music 
and  our  friends  of  Art  in  Education.  The  early 
days  of  this  good  man's  life  were  obscurely  passed 
in  struggle  and  difficulty ;  and  it  was  not  till  his 
intimacy  with  M.  Beranger  enabled  the  latter  to 
present  him  to  M.  Degerando,  that  he  gained  a  hear- 
ing for  the  plans  which  have  since  spread  so  widely, 
and,  we  trust,  rooted  so  deeply,  here  as  well  as  in 
France.  Tiie  latter  period  of  his  life,  again,  was 
darkened  by  a  severe  domestic  calamity  in  the  sui- 
cide of  his  son.  At  his  obsequies,  the  church  of  St. 
Sulpice  was  crowded,  and  his  pupils  combined  in 
executing  a  requiem.  His  old  friend  the  Chanson- 
nier  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers,  and  M.  le  CheviUier 
Neukomm  presided  over  the  music.  He  is  buried 
in  Pcre  Ja  ' 'haise. — Atheamum,  1th  May,  1842. 


JACKSON  THE  COMPOSER. 

There  was  a  musical  party  in  the  town,  taught  by 
the  celebrated  W.  Jackson  of  tuneful  memory.  He 
used  to  indulge  in  private  meetings,  that  is,  with 
four  or  five  of  his  best  scholars,  when  they  sung 
canzonets,  elegies,  &c.,  cliiefly  Jackson's  composi- 
tions, who  always  accompanied  on  the  instrument, 
and  with  his  fine  deep  bass  voice.  Handel's  music 
was  also  played  and  sung,  and  a  harpsichord,  with 
a  double  row  of  keys,  for  that  composer's  works,  was 
preferred,  although  pianofortes  had  come  to  light 
and  sound,  but  not  with  those  strong  powers  they 
now  possess.  I  was  the  only  one  not  a  performer 
allowed  to  be  present,  because  I  could  hold  my 
tongue  and  snuff  the  candles  ;  and  never  was  a  per- 
son more  delighted  at  hearing  what  it  might  be 
supposed  I  could  not  understand;  but  harmony 
reaches  all  hearts  that  have  feeling,  and  to  this  day 
I  recollect  "  Time  has  not  thinn'd  my  flowing  hair," 
and  "  In  a  vale  clos'd  with  woodlands." 

Jackson  was  a  man  of  sense  and  talent,  did  not 
paint  badly,  made  good  sketches,  had  read  much 
and  conversed  very  agreeably.  One  inconvenience 
attended  him  not  uncommon  in  his  profession ;  he 
had  a  very  nice  ear,  and  not  being  of  a  sordid  dis- 
position, and  his  compositions  having  had  a  very 
extensive  sale  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in 
Italy  (so  that  he  was  in  easy  circumstances),  he  re- 
solved on  ti-j'ing  the  experiment  of  teaching  only 
those  who  were  likely  to  play  well,  and  thus  save  his 
own  ears  and  his  employers'  purses.  I  knew  a  lady 
to  whom  he  said,  "  I  cannot  any  longer  pick  your 
pocket,  your  daughter  will  never  play."  He  attend- 
ed a  family  in  the  neighbourhood  one  whole  day  in 
the  week,  for  which  he  received  L.lOO  a  year,  equal 
to  L.200  at  present ;  there  were  several  daughters 
who  did  credit  to  the  instruction  they  received ;  but 
the  father  of  the  family  wished  to  be  a  musician, 
and  asked  Jackson  whether,  if  he  took  lessons  on 
the  violoncello,  he  should  be  able  to  play  ?  "  No, 
never,  give  me  leave  to  tell  your  Lordship."  Need 
I  say  the  honest  man  was  dismissed,  and  anotlier 
master  suppUed  his  place. — Gentlewoman  of  the  Old 
School, 
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Words  by  M.  G.  Lewis. 
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On  the  banks  of  Allan  water. 

When  the  sweet  spring  time  did  fall, 
"Was  the  miller*s  lovely  daughter, 

Fairest  of  them  all. 
For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her. 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  he. 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  water, 

None  was  g^ay  as  she. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  water, 

When  brown  Autumn  spread  its  store. 
There  I  saw  the  miller's  daughter, 

But  she  smil'd  no  more. 


For  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her. 
And  the  soldier  false  was  he. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  water 
None  was  sad  as  she. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  water. 

When  the  winter  snow  fell  fast, 
Still  was  seen  the  miller's  daughter. 

Chilling  blew  the  blast  I 
But  the  miller's  lovely  daughter. 

Both  from  cold  and  care  was  free. 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  water 

There  a  corse  lay  she. 


THE  ROSE  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

For  some  time  after  the  surrender  o/  Granada  by 
the  Moors,  that  delightful  city  was  a  frequent  and 
favourite  residence  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  until 
they  were  frightened  away  by  successive  shocks  of 
earthquakes,  which  toppled  down  various  houses, 
and  made  the  old  Moslem  towers  rock  to  their  foun- 
dation. 

Many  many  years  then  rolled  away,  during  which 
Granada  was  rarely  honoured  by  a  royal  guest.  The 
palaces  of  the  nobility  remained  silent  and  shut  up ; 
and  the  Alhambra,  like  a  slighted  beauty,  sat  in 
mournful  desolation,  among  her  neglected  gardens. 

No.  11 


The  tower  of  the  Infantas,  once  the  residence  of  the 
three  beautiful  Moorish  princesses,  partook  of  the 
general  desolation,  and  the  spider  spun  her  web 
athwart  the  gilded  vault,  and  bats  and  owls  nestled 
in  those  chambers  that  had  been  graced  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda.  The 
neglect  of  this  tower  may  partly  have  been  owing  to 
some  superstitious  notions  of  the  neighbours.  It  was 
rumoured  that  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  Zorahayda, 
who  had  perished  in  that  tower,  was  often  seen  by 
moonlight  seated  beside  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  or 
moaning  about  the  battlements,  and  that  the  notes 
of  her  silver  lute  would  be  heard  at  midnight  by 
wayfarers  passing  along  the  glen. 
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At  length  the  city  of  Grauada  was  once  more  -wel- 
comed by  the  royal  presence.  All  the  world  knows 
that  Philip  V.  was  the  lirst  Bourbon  that  swayed 
the  Spanish  sceptre.  All  the  world  knows  that  he 
married,  in  second  nuptials,  Elizabetta  or  Isabella 
(for  they  are  the  same)  the  beautiful  princess  of  Par- 
ma ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  by  this  chain  of 
contingencies  a  French  priuce  and  an  Italian  prin- 
cess were  seated  together  on  tlie  Spanish  throne. 
For  the  reception  of  this  illustrious  pair  the  Alham- 
bra  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  with  all  possible 
expedition.  The  arrival  of  the  court  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  lately  deserted  palace.  The 
clangour  of  drum  and  trumpet,  the  tramp  of  steed 
about  the  avenues  and  outer  court,  the  glitter  of  arms 
and  display  of  banners  about  barbican  and  battle- 
ment, recalled  the  ancient  and  warlike  glories  of  the 
fortress.  A  softer  spirit,  however,  reigned  within 
the  royal  palace.  There  was  the  rustling  of  robes 
and  the  cautious  tread  and  murmming  voice  of  re- 
verential courtiers  about  the  antichambers ;  a  loiter- 
ing of  pages  and  maids  of  honour  about  the  gardens, 
and  the  sound  of  music  stealing  from  open  casements. 

Among  those  who  attended  in  the  train  of  the 
monarchs  was  a  favourite  page  of  the  queen,  named 
Ruyz  de  Alarcon.  To  say  that  he  was  a  favourite 
page  of  the  queen  was  at  once  to  speak  his  eulcgium, 
lor  every  one  in  the  suite  of  the  stately  Elizabetta 
was  chosen  for  grace,  and  beauty,  and  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  just  turned  of  eighteen,  light  and 
lithe  of  form,  and  graceful  as  a  young  Antinous. 
To  the  queen  he  was  all  deference  and  respect,  yet 
he  was  at  heart  a  roguish  stripling,  petted  and 
spoiled  by  the  ladies  about  the  court,  and  experienced 
in  the  ways  of  women  far  beyond  his  years. 

This  loitering  page  was  one  morning  rambling 
about  the  groves  of  the  Generalife,  which  overlook 
the  grounds  of  the  Alhambra.  He  had  taken  with 
Ifim  for  his  amusement  a  favourite  gerfalcon  of  the 
queen.  lu  the  course  of  his  rambles  seeing  a  bird 
rising  from  a  thicket,  he  unhooded  the  hawk  and  let 
him  fly.  The  falcon  towered  high  in  the  air,  made 
a  swoop  at  his  quarry,  but  missing  it,  soared  away 
regardless  of  the  calls  of  the  page.  The  latter  fol- 
lowed the  truant  bird  with  his  eye,  in  its  capricious 
flight,  until  he  saw  it  alight  upon  the  battlements 
of  a  remote  and  lonely  tower,  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  Alhambra,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  that  se- 
parated the  royal  fortress  from  the  grounds  of  the 
Generalife.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  "Tower  of  the 
Princesses." 

The  page  descended  into  the  ravine,  and  ap- 
proached the  tower,  but  it  had  no  entrance  from  the 
glen,  and  its  lofty  height  rendered  any  attempt  to 
scale  it  fruitless.  Seeking  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
fortress,  therefore,  he  made  a  wide  circuit  to  that 
side  of  the  tower  facing  within  the  walls. 

A  small  garden  enclosed  bya  trellis-work  of  reeds 
overhung  with  myrtle,  lay  before  the  tower.  Open- 
ing a  wicket  the  page  passed  between  beds  of  flowers 
and  thickets  of  roses  to  the  door.  It  was  closed  and 
bolted.  A  crevice  in  the  door  gave  him  a  peep  into 
the  interior.  There  was  a  small  Bloorish  hall  with 
fretted  walls,  light  marble  columns,  and  an  alabas- 
ter fountain  surrounded  vnth  flowers.  In  the  centre 
hung  a  gilt  cage  containing  a  singing  bird,  beneath 
it,  on  a  chair,  lay  a  tortoiseshell  cat  among  reels  of 
silk  and  other  articles  of  female  labour,  and  a  guitar 
decorated  with  ribbons  leaned  against  the  fountain. 

Ruyz  de  Alarcon  was  struck  with  these  traces  of 
female  taste  and  elegance  in  a  lonely,  and,  as  he  had 
supposed,  deserted  tower.    They  reminded  him  of 


the  talcs  of  enchanted  halls  current  in  the  Alhambra; 
and  the  tortoiseshell  cat  might  be  some  speU-bound 
princess.  He  knocked  gently  at  the  door.  A  beautiful 
face  peeped  oul  from  a  little  window  above,  but  was 
instantly  withdrawn.  He  waited  expecting  that  the 
door  would  be  opened,  but  he  waited  in  vain  ;  no 
footstep  was  to  be  heard  within — all  was  silent. 
Had  his  senses  deceived  him,  or  was  this  beautiful 
apparition  the  fairy  of  the  tower?  He  knocked 
again,  and  more  loudly.  After  a  little  while  the 
beaming  face  once  more  peeped  forth ;  it  was  that 
of  a  blooming  damsel  of  fifteen. 

The  page  immediately  dofted  his  plumed  bonnet, 
and  entreated  in  the  most  courteous  accents  to  be  per- 
mitted to  ascend  the  tower  in  pursuit  of  his  falcon. 

"  I  dare  not  open  the  door,  Senor,"  replied  the 
little  damsel  blushing,  "  my  aunt  has  forbidden  it." 

"  I  do  beseech  you,  fair  maid — it  is  the  favourite 
falcon  of  the  queen :  I  dare  not  return  to  the  palace 
without  it.'' 

"  Are  you  then  one  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  court?" 

"I  am,  fair  maid;  but  I  shall  lose  the  queen's 
favour  and  my  place,  if  I  lose  this  hawk." 

"  Santa  Maria!  It  is  against  you  cavaliers  of  the 
court  my  aunt  has  charged  me  especially  to  bar  the 
door." 

"  Against  wicked  cavaliers,  doubtless,  but  I  am 
none  of  these,  but  a  simple  harmless  page,  who  will 
be  ruined  and  undone  if  you  deny  me  this  small  re- 
quest." 

The  heai't  of  the  little  damsel  was  touched  by  the 
distress  of  the  page.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  he 
should  be  ruined  for  the  want  of  so  trifling  a  boon. 
Surely  too  lie  could  not  be  one  of  those  dangerous 
beings,  whom  her  aunt  had  described  as  a  species 
of  cannibal,  ever  on  the  prowl  to  make  prey  of 
thoughtless  damsels ;  he  was  gentle  and  modest,  and 
stood  so  entreatingly  with  cap  in  hand,  and  looked 
so  charming. 

The  sly  page  saw  that  the  garrison  began  to  wa- 
ver, and  redoubled  his  entreaties  in  such  moving 
terms  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  mortal  maiden 
to  deny  him;  so  the  blushing  httle  warden  of  the 
tower  descended  and  opened  the  door  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and  if  the  page  had  been  charmed  by  a 
mere  glimpse  of  her  countenance  from  the  window, 
he  was  ravished  by  the  full  length  porU-ait  now  re- 
vealed to  him. 

Her  Andalusian  bodice  and  trim  basquina  set  off 
the  round  but  delicate  symmetry  of  her  form,  which 
was  as  yet  scarce  verging  into  womanhood.  Her 
glossy  hair  was  parted  on  her  forehead,  with  scru- 
pulous exactness,  and  decorated  with  a  fresh  plucked 
rose,  according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  true  her  complexion  was  tinged  by  the 
ardoiu-  of  a  southern  sun,  but  it  served  to  give  rich- 
ness to  the  mantling  bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  to 
heighten  the  lustre  of  her  melting  eyes. 

Ruyz  de  Alarcon  beheld  all  this  with  a  single 
glance,  for  it  became  him  not  to  tarry;  he  merely 
murmured  his  acknowledgments,  and  then  bounded 
lightly  up  the  spiral  staircase  in  quest  of  his  falcon. 

He  soon  returned  with  the  truant  bird  upon  his 
fist.  The  damsel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  seated 
herself  by  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  and  was  wind- 
ing sQk ;  but  in  her  agitation  she  let  fall  the  reel 
upon  the  pavement.  The  page  sprang  and  picked  it 
up,  then  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee,  presented 
it  to  her;  but,  seizing  the  hand  extended  to  receive 
it,  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss  more  fervent  and  devout 
than  he  had  ever  imprinted  on  the  fair  hand  of  his 
sovereign. 
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"Are  Maria,  Senor!"  exclaimed  the  damsel, 
blushing  still  deeper  with  confusion  and  surprise, 
for  never  beforjs  had  she  received  such  a  salutation. 

The  modest  page  made  a  thousand  apologies,  as- 
suring her  it  was  the  way,  at  court,  of  expressing 
the  most  profound  homage  and  respect. 

Her  anger,  if  angf  r  she  felt,  was  easily  pacified, 
but  her  agitation  aod  embarrassment  continued, 
and  she  sat  blushing  deeper  and  deeper,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down  upon  her  work,  entangling  the  silk 
which  she  attempted  to  wind. 

The  cunning  page  saw  the  confusion  in  the  op- 
posite camp,  and  would  fain  have  profited  by  it,  but 
the  fine  speeches  he  would  have  uttered  died  upon 
his  lips,  his  attempts  at  gallantry  were  awkward 
and  ineffectual,  and  to  his  surprise,  the  adroit  page, 
who  had  figured  with  such  grace  and  effrontery 
among  the  most  knowing  and  experienced  ladles  of 
the  court,  found  himself  awed  and  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  a  simple  damsel  of  fifteen. 

In  fact,  the  artless  maiden,  in  her  own  modesty 
and  innocence,  had  guardians  more  efi'ectual  than 
the  bolts  and  bars  prescribed  by  her  vigilant  aunt. 
Still,  where  is  the  female  bosom  proof  against  the 
first  whisperings  of  love?  The  little  damsel,  with 
all  her  artlessness,  instinctively  comprehended  all 
that  the  faltering  tongue  of  the  page  failed  to  express , 
and  her  heart  was  fluttered  at  beholding,  for  the  first 
time,  a  lover  at  her  feet — and  such  a  lover  ! 

The  diifidence  of  the  page,  though  genuine,  was 
short-lived,  and  he  was  recovering  his  usual  ease 
and  confidence,  when  a  shrill  voice  was  heard  at  a 
distance. 

"My  aunt  is  returning  from  mass !"  cried  the  dam- 
sel  in  affright:  "  I  pray  you,  Senor,  depart." 

"  Not  until  you  grant  me  that  rose  from  your  hair 
as  a  remembrance." 

She  hastily  untwisted  the  rose  from  her  raven 
locks.  "  Take  it,"  cried  she,  agitated  and  blushing, 
"  but  pray  begone." 

The  page  took  the  rose,  and  at  the  same  time  co- 
vered with  kisses  the  fair  hand  that  gave  it.  Then, 
placing  the  flower  in  his  bonnet,  and  taking  the 
falcon  upon  his  fist,  he  bounded  oH'  through  the  gar- 
den, bearing  away  with  him  the  heart  of  the  gentle 
Jacinta. 

When  the  vigilant  aunt  arrived  at  the  tower,  she 
remarked  the  agitation  of  her  niece,  and  an  air  of 
confusion  in  the  hall;  but  a  word  of  explanation 
sufliced.  "  A  ger-falcon  had  pursued  his  prey  into 
the  hall." 

"  Mercy  on  us,  to  think  of  a  falcon  flying  into  the 
tower.  Did  ever  one  hear  of  so  saucy  a  hawk?  Why, 
thevery  bird  in  the  cage  is  not  safe !" 

The  vigilant  Fredegonda  was  one  of  the  most 
wary  of  ancient  spinsters.  She  had  a  becoming 
terror  and  distrust  of  what  she  denominated  ■'  the 
opposite  sex,"  which  had  gradually  increased  through 
a  long  life  of  celibacy.  Not  that  the  good  lady  had 
ever  suffered  from  their  wiles,  nature  having  set  up 
a  safeguard  in  her  face  that  forbade  all  trespass  up- 
on her  premises ;  but  ladies  who  have  least  cause  to 
fear  for  themselves,  are  most  ready  to  keep  a  watch 
over  their  more  tempting  neighbours. 

The  niece  was  the  orphan  of  an  officer  who  had 
fallen  in  the  wars.  She  had  been  educated  in  a 
convent,  and  had  recently  been  transferred  from  her 
sacred  asylum  to  the  immediate  guardianship  of  her 
aunt,  underwhose  overshadowing  care  she  vegetated 
in  obscurity,  like  an  opening  rose  blooming  beneath 
a  briar.  Nor  indeed  is  this  comparison  entirely  acci- 
dental; for,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  fresh  and  dawning 


beauty  had  caught  the  public  eye,  even  in  her  seclu- 
sion, and  with  that  poetical  turn  common  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Andalusia,  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  given  her  the  appellation  of  '  the  Rose  of  the 
Alhambra.' 

The  wary  aunt  continued  to  keep  a  faithful  watch 
over  her  tempting  little  niece  as  long  as  the  court 
continued  at  Granada,  and  flattered  herself  that  her 
vigilance  had  been  successful.  It  is  true  the  good 
lady  was  now  and  then  discomposed  by  the  tinkling 
of  guitars  and  chanting  of  low  ditties  from  the  moon- 
lit groves  beneath  the  tower;  but  she  would  exhort 
her  niece  to  shut  her  ears  against  such  idle  minstrelsy, 
assuring  her  that  it  was  one  of  the  arts  of  the  opposite 
sex,  by  which  simple  maids  were  often  lured  to  their 
undoing.  Alas  !  what  chance  with  a  simple  maid 
has  a  djy  lecture  against  a  moonlight  serenade  ? 

At  length  King  Philip  cut  short  his  sojourn  at 
Granada,  and  suddenly  departed  with  all  his  train. 
The  vigilant  Fredegonda  watched  the  royal  pageant 
as  it  issued  from  the  gate  of  Justice,  and  descended 
the  great  avenue  leading  to  the  city.  When  the 
last  banner  disappeared  from  her  sight,  she  returned 
exulting  to  her  tower,  for  all  her  cares  were  over; 
To  her  surprise,  a  light  Arabian  steed  pawed  the 
ground  at  the  wicket  gate  of  the  garden: — to  her 
horror,  she  saw  through  the  thickets  of  roses  a  youth, 
in  gaily  embroidered  dress,  at  the  feet  of  her  niece. 
At  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  he  gave  a  tender  adieu, 
bounded  lightly  over  the  barrier  of  reeds  and  myr- 
tles, sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant.  The  tender  Jacinta,  in  the  agony  of  her 
grief,  lost  all  thought  of  her  aunt's  displeasure. 
Throwing  herself  into  her  arms,  she  broke  forth  in- 
to sobs  and  tears. 

"  Ay  de  mi !"  cried  she ;  "  he's  gone  ! — he's  gone ! 
— he's  gone !  and  I  shall  never  see  him  more  !" 

"  Gone ! — who  is  gone  ? — what  youth  is  that  I  saw 
at  your  feet  ?" 

"  A  queen's  page,  aunt,  who  came  to  bid  me  fare- 
well." 

"  A  queen's  page,  child  !"  echoed  the  vigilant 
Fredegonda  faintly ;  "  and  when  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  a  queen's  page  ?" 

"  The  morning  that  the  gerfalcon  came  into  the 
tower.  It  was  the  queen's  gerfalcon,  and  he  came 
in  pursuit  of  it." 

"  Ah  silly,  silly  girl !  know  that  there  are  no  ger- 
falcons half  so  dangerous  as  these  young  pranking 
pages,  and  it  is  precisely  such  simple  birds  as  thee 
that  they  pounce  upon." 

The  auut  was  at  first  indignant  at  learning  that 
in  despite  of  her  boasted  vigilance,  a  tender  inter- 
course had  been  carried  on  by  the  youthful  lovers, 
almost  beneath  her  eye;  but  when  she  found  that 
her  simple  hearted  niece,  though  thus  exposed,  with- 
out the  protection  of  bolt  or  bar,  to  all  the  machina- 
tions of  the  opposite  sex,  had  come  forth  unsingjd 
from  the  fiery  ordeal,  she  consoled  herself  with  the 
persuasion  that  it  was  owing  to  the  chaste  and  cau- 
tious maxims,  in  which  she  had,  as  it  were,  steeped 
her  to  the  very  lips. 

While  the  aunt  laid  this  soothing  unction  to  her 
pride,  the  niece  treasured  up  the  oft  repeated  vows 
of  fidelity  of  the  page.  But  what  is  the  love  of  rest- 
less, roving  man  ?  A  vagrant  stream  that  dallies  for 
a  time  witli  each  flower  upon  its  bank,  then  passes 
on,  and  leaves  them  all  in  tears. 

Days,  weeks,  months  elapsed,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  page.  The  pomegranite  ripened, 
the  vine  yielded  up  its  fruit,  the  autumnal  rains 
descended  in  torrents  from  the  mountain;  the  Sierra 
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Nevada  became  covered  with  a  snowy  mantle,  and 
wintry  blasts  howled  through  the  halls  of  the  Alham- 
bra — still  he  came  not.  The  winter  passed  away. 
Again  the  genial  spring  burst  forth  with  song  and 
blossom  and  balmy  zephyr ;  the  snows  melted  from 
the  mountains,  until  none  remained  but  on  the  lofty 
summit  of  the  Nevada,  glistening  through  the  sultry 
summer  air.  Still  nothing  was  heard  of  the  forget- 
ful page. 

In  the  meanti  me,  the  poor  little  Jacinta  grew  pale 
and  thoughtful.  Her  former  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments were  abandoned,  her  silk  lay  entangled,  her 
guitar  unstrung,  her  flowers  were  neglected,  the 
notes  of  her  bird  unheeded,  and  her  eyes,  once  so 
bright,  were  dimmed  with  secret  weeping. 

At  a  late  hour  one  midsummer  night,  after  her 
aunt  had  retired  to  rest,  she  remained  alone  in  the 
hall  of  the  tower,  seated  beside  the  alabaster  foun- 
tain. It  was  here  that  the  faithless  page  had  first 
knelt  and  kissed  her  hand ;  it  was  here  that  he  had 
often  vowed  eternal  iidelity.  The  poor  little  damsel's 
heart  was  overladen  with  sad  and  tender  recollec- 
tions, her  tears  began  to  flow,  and  slowly  fell  drop  by 
drop  into  the  fountain.  By  degrees  the  crystal  water 
became  agitated,  and  bubble — bubble — bubble — 
boiled  up  and  was  tossed  about,  until  a  female  figure, 
richly  clad  in  Moorish  robes,  slowly  rose  to  view. 

Jacinta  was  so  frightened  that  she  fled  from  the 
hall,  and  did  not  venture  to  return.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  related  what  she  had  seen  to  her  aunt,  but 
the  good  lady  treated  it  as  a  phantasy  of  her  troubled 
mind,  or  supposed  she  had  fallen  asleep  and  dreamt 
beside  the  fountain.  "  Thou  hast  been  thinking  of 
the  story  of  the  three  Moorish  princesses  that  once 
inhabited  this  tower,"  continued  she,  "  and  it  has 
entered  thy  dreams." 

"  What  story,  aunt?    I  know  nothing  of  it." 

"  Thou  hast  certainly  heard  of  the  three  princes- 
ses, Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda,  who  were 
confined  in  this  tower  by  the  king  their  father,  and 
agreed  to  fly  with  three  Christian  cavaliers.  The 
two  first  accomplished  their  escape,  but  the  third 
failed  in  her  resolution,  and  it  is  said,  died  in  this 
tower.  The  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  thy  ancestor. 
He  long  bemoaned  his  Moorish  love,  but  time  cured 
him  of  his  grief,  and  he  married  a  Spanish  lady, 
from  whom  thou  art  descended." 

Jacinta  ruminated  upon  these  words.  "  That  what 
I  have  seen  is  no  phantasy  of  the  brain,"  said  she  to 
herself,  I  am  confident.  If  indeed  it  be  the  spirit  of 
the  gentle  Zorahayda,  which  I  have  heard  lingers 
about  this  tower,  of  what  should  I  be  afraid?  I'll 
watch  by  the  fountain  to-night — perhaps  the  visit 
^\ill  be  repeated." 

Towards  midnight,  when  every  thing  was  quiet, 
she  again  took  her  seat  in  the  hall.  As  the  bell  in 
the  distant  watclj-tower  of  the  Alhambra  struck  the 
midnight  hour,  the  fountain  was  again  agitated ; 
and  bubble — bubble — bubble — it  tossed  about  the 
waters  until  the  Moorish  female  again  rose  to  view. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  her  dress  was  rich 
with  jewels,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  silver  lute. 
Jacinta  trembled  and  was  faint,  but  was  reassured 
by  the  soft  and  plaintive  voice  of  the  apparition, 
and  the  sweet  expression  of  her  pale,  melancholy 
countenance. 

"  Daughter  of  mortality,"  said  she,  "  what  aileth 
thee  ?  Why  do  thy  tears  trouble  my  fountain,  and 
thy  sighs  and  plaints  disturb  the  quiet  watches  of 
the  night  ?" 

"  I  weep  because  of  the  faithlessness  of  man,  and 
I  bemoan  my  solitary  and  forsaken  state." 


"  Take  comfort;  thy  sorrows  may  yet  have  an  end. 
Thou  beholdest  a  Moorish  princess,  who,  like  thee, 
was  unhappy  in  her  love.  A  Christian  knight,  thy 
ancestor,  won  my  heart,  and  would  have  borne  me  to 
his  native  land  and  to  the  bosom  of  his  church.  I 
was  a  convert  in  my  heart,  but  I  lacked  courage 
equal  to  my  faith,  and  lingered  till  too  late.  For 
this  the  evil  genii  are  permitted  to  have  power  over 
me,  and  I  remain  enchanted  in  this  tower  until  some 
pure  Christian  will  deign  to  break  the  magic  spell. 
Wilt  thou  undertake  the  task?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  damsel  trembling. 

"Come  hither  then,  and  fear  not;  dip  thy  hand 
in  the  fountain,  sprinkle  the  water  over  me,  and  bap- 
tise me  after  the  manner  of  thy  faith ;  so  shall  the 
enchantment  be  dispelled,  and  my  troubled  spirit 
have  repose." 

The  damsel  advanced  with  faltering  steps,  dipped 
her  hand  in  the  fountain,  collected  water  in  the  palm, 
and  sprinkled  it  over  the  pale  face  of  the  phantom. 

The  latter  smiled  with  ineS'able  benignity.  She 
dropped  her  silver  lute  at  the  feet  of  Jacinta,  crossed 
her  white  arms  upon  her  bosom,  and  melted  from 
sight,  so  that  it  seemed  merely  as  if  a  shower  of  dew 
drops  had  fallen  into  the  fountain. 

Jacinta  retired  from  the  hall  tilled  with  awe  and 
wonder.  She  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  that  night, 
but  when  she  awoke  at  day-break  out  of  a  troubled 
slumber,  the  whole  appeared  to  her  like  a  distem- 
pered dream.  On  descending  into  the  hall,  hov/- 
ever,  the  truth  of  the  vision  was  established,  for, 
beside  the  fountain,  she  beheld  the  silver  lute  glit- 
tering in  the  morning  sunshine.  She  hastened  to 
her  aunt,  to  relate  all  that  had  befallen  her,  and 
called  her  to  behold  the  lute  as  a  testimonial  of  the 
reality  of  her  story.  If  the  good  lady  had  any  linger- 
ing doubts,  they  were  removed  when  Jacinta  touched 
the  instrument,  for  she  drew  forth  such  ravishing 
tones  as  to  thaw  even  the  frigid  bosom  of  the  imma- 
culate Fredegonda,  that  region  of  eternal  winter, 
into  a  genial  flow.  Nothing  but  supernatural  me- 
lody could  have  produced  such  an  eflect. 

Rumour  soon  spread  the  news  abroad.  The  in- 
habitants of  Granada  thronged  to  the  Alhambra  to 
catch  a  few  notes  of  the  transcendent  music  that 
floated  about  the  tower  of  Las  Infantas. 

The  report  of  her  wonderful  powers  spread  from 
city  to  city.  Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova,  all  became 
successively  mad  on  the  theme ;  nothing  was  talked 
ofl'  throughout  Andalusia  but  the  beautiful  minstrel 
of  the  Alhambra.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  among 
a  people  so  musical  and  gallant  as  the  Andalusians, 
when  the  lute  was  magical  in  its  powers,  and  the 
minstrel  inspired  by  love  ? 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  music  mad,  a  dif 
ferent  mood  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Philip 
V;,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  miserable  hypochon 
driac,  and  subject  to  all  kinds  of  fancies.  Nothing 
was  found  to  be  so  efiicaeious  in  dispelling  the  royal 
megrims  as  the  powers  of  music;  the  queen  took 
care,  therefore,  to  have  the  best  performers,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  at  hand,  and  retained  the 
famous  Italian  singer  Farinelli  about  the  court  as  a 
kind  of  royal  physician.  At  the  moment  we  treat 
of,  however,  a  freak  had  come  over  the  mind  of  this 
sapient  and  illustrious  Bourbon  that  surpassed  all 
former  vagaries.  Alter  a  long  spell  of  imaginary 
illness,  which  set  all  the  strains  of  Farinelli,  and  the 
consultations  of  a  whole  orchestra  of  court  fiddlers 
at  defiance,  the  monarch  fairly,  in  idea,  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  considered  himsell' absolutely  dead. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  dilemma  a  rumour 
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reached  the  court,  of  the  female  minstrel  who  was 
turning  the  brains  of  all  Andalusia.  The  queen 
dispatched  missions  in  all  haste  to  summon  her  to 
St.  Ildefonso,  where  the  court  at  that  time  resided. 

Within  a  few  days,  as  the  queen  with  her  maids 
of  honour  was  walking  in  those  stately  gardens,  in- 
tended, with  their  avenues  and  terraces  and  foun- 
tains, to  eclipse  the  glories  of  Versailles,  the  far- 
famed  minstrel  was  conducted  into  her  presence. 
The  imperial  Elizabetta  gazed  with  surprise  at  the 
youthfiJ  and  unpretending  appearance  of  the  little 
being  that  had  set  the  world  madding.  Shewas  in 
her  picturesque  Andalusian  dress,  her  silver  lute 
was  in  her  hand,  and  she  stood  with  modest  and 
downcast  eyes,  but  with  a  simplicity  and  freshness  of 
beauty,  that  still  bespoke  her  "  the  Rose  of  the  Al- 
hambra."  Jacinta  followed  the  Queen  with  down- 
cast eyes  through  iiles  of  guards  and  crowds  of 
courtiers.  They  arrived  at  length  at  a  great  cham- 
ber hung  with  black.  The  windows  were  closed  to 
exclude  the  light  of  day :  a  number  of  yellow  wax 
^pers  in  silver  sconces  difl'used  a  lugubrious  light, 
and  dimly  revealed  the  figures  of  mutes  in  mourning 
dresses,  and  courtiers  who  glided  about  with  noise- 
less step  and  woe-begone  visage.  On  the  midst  of 
a  funeral  bed  or  bier,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  the  tip  of  his  nose  just  visible,  lay  extended  this 
would  be  buried  monarch. 

The  queen  entered  the  chamber  in  silence,  and 
pointing  to  a  footstool  in  an  obscure  corner,  beckon- 
ed to  Jacinta  to  sit  down  and  commence.  At  first 
she  touched  her  lute  with  a  faltering  hand,  but  ga- 
thering confidence  and  animation  as  she  proceeded, 
drew  forth  such  soft  aerial  harmony,  that  all  present 
could  scarce  believe  it  mortal.  As  to  the  monarch, 
who  had  already  considered  himself  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  he  set  it  down  for  some  angelic  melody  or 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  By  degrees  the  theme  was 
varied,  and  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  accompanied 
the  instrument.  She  poured  forth  one  of  the  legend- 
ary ballads,  treating  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
Alhambra  and  the  achievements  of  the  Moors.  Her 
whole  soul  entered  into  the  theme,  for  with  the  re- 
collections of  the  Alhambra,  was  associated  the 


story  of  her  love.  The  funeral  chamber  resounded 
with  the  animating  strain.  It  entered  into  the 
gloomy  heart  of  the  monarch.  He  raised  his  head 
and  gazed  around :  he  sat  up  on  his  couch,  his  eye 
began  to  kindle — at  length,  leaping  upon  the  floor, 
he  called  for  sword  and  buckler. 

The  triumph  of  music,  or  rather  of  the  enchanted 
lute,  was  complete ;  the  demon  of  melancholy  was 
cast  forth  ;  and,  as  it  were,  a  dead  man  brought  to 
life.  The  windows  of  the  apartment  were  thrown 
open;  the  glorious  eft'ulgence  of  Spanish  sunshine 
burst  into  the  late  lugubrious  chamber;  all  eyes 
sought  the  lovely  enchantress,  but  the  lute  had  fallen 
from  her  hand,  she  had  sunk  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  next  moment  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Ruyz 
de  Alareon. 

The  nuptials  of  the  happy  couple  were  shortly 
after  celebrated  with  great  splendour;  but  hold — I 
hear  the  reader  ask,  how  did  Ruyz  de  Alareon  ac- 
count for  his  long  neglect?  O  that  was  all  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  a  proud  pragmatical  old  father: 
besides,  young  people,  who  really  like  one  another, 
soon  come  to  an  amicable  understanding,  and  bury 
all  past  grievances  when  once  they  meet.  But  how 
was  the  proud  pragmatical  old  lather  reconciled  to 
the  match  ?  O  his  scruples  were  easily  overcome  by  a 
word  or  two  from  the  queen,  especially  as  dignities 
and  rewards  were  showered  upon  the  blooming  fa- 
vourite of  royalty.  Besides,  tlie  lute  of  Jacinta,  you 
know,  possessed  a  magic  power,  and  could  control 
the  most  stubborn  head  and  hardest  breast.  And 
what  became  of  the  enchanted  lute?  O  that  is  the 
most  curious  matter  of  all,  and  plainly  proves  the 
truth  of  all  this  story.  That  lute  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  family,  but  was  purloined  and  carried 
off,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  great  singer  Fariiielli, 
in  pure  jealousy.  At  his  death  it  passed  into  other 
hands  in  Italy,  who  were  ignorant  of  its  mystic 
powers,  and  melting  down  the  silver,  transl'erreil  the 
strings  to  an  old  cremona  fiddle.  The  strings  still 
retain  something  of  their  magic  virtues.  A  word  in 
the  reader's  ear,  but  let  it  go  no  further — that  liddle 
is  now  bewitching  the  whole  world — it  is  tlie  fiddle 
of  Paganini ! — The  Alluimbra,  by  Washinr/ton  Irviiuj. 
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R.  A.  Smil/i. 
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We'll  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  on  yon  burn  side, 
Where  the  bushes  form  a  cosie  den,  on  yon  burn  side ; 
Though  the  broomy  knowes  be  green. 
Yet  there  we  may  be  seen,  [side. 

But  we'll  meet — we'll  meet  at  e'en,  down  by  yon  burn 

I'll  lead  you  to  the  birken  bower,  on  yon  burn  side, 
Sae  sweetly  wove  wi'  woodbine  flower,  on  jon  burn  side; 

There  the  busy  prying  eye. 

Ne'er  disturbs  the  lovers'  joy. 
While  in  ither's  arms  they  lie,  down  by  yon  burn  side. 

No.  12. 


Awa',  ye  rude  unfeeling  crew,  frae  yon  burn  side, — 
Those  fairy  scenes  are  no'  for  you,  by  yon  burn  side ; 

There  fancy  weaves  her  theme, 

By  the  sweetly  murm'ring  stream,  [side, 

And  the  rock-lodg'd  echoes  sldm,  down  by  yon  burn 

[side, 
Now  the  planting  taps  are  ting'd  wi'  goud,  on  yon  burn 

And  gloaming  draws  her  foggy  shroud  o'er  yon  burn 
Far  frae  the  noisy  scene,  [side, 

I'll  through  the  fields  alane,  [burn  side. 

There  well  meet — my  ain  dear  Jean  I  down  by  yon 
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MOZART,  AND  THE  GERMAN  OPERA. 

No  man  was  more  gifted  by  God  with  the  power  of 
enjoying  life,  and  every  thing  in  this  beautiful  world 
of  ours,  than  Mozart.  And  tliis  is  the  blessing  which 
Heaven  confers  only  on  its  especial  favourites.  Few 
men  ever  passed  through  a  happier  or  higher  exist- 
ence. And  we  may  say  of  Mozart,  as  Tacitus  did 
of  his  valiant  and  noble  son-in-law,  "  Whatsoever 
of  him  we  loved,  whatsoever  we  admired,  remains, 
and  shall  remain,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  eternity 
of  ages,  the  fame  of  things." 

"Brief,  bright,  and  glorious,  was  his  young  career." 
He  was  at  five  years  old,  when  other  children  are 
mere  animals,  an  accomplished  musician  and  com- 
poser. He  died  at  three  or  four  and-thirty;  just  as 
he  had  completed  his  world-famous  requiem,  which 
the  other  day  ushered  Napoleon  to  his  final  resting- 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  amongst  the  French 
people  whom  he  loved  so  well.  These  are  the  words 
of  his  will.  Let  us  hope  that,  the  wish  being  fulfilled, 
he  now  sleeps  welL  But  for  Mozart,  if  I  did  not 
firmly  believe  in  the  maxim  inculcated  by  the  Gre- 
cian sage  and  the  Roman  satirist, 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young," 
I  should  say  of  the  composer,  in  the  language  of  the 
Frenchman, 

"  H^las  aa  brulante  energie, 

A  fait  sa  gloire  et  son  malheur  ; 
Son  coeur  inspirait  son  genie  ; 
Son  gSnie  a  bris^  son  coeur."* 
Perhaps  no  man  living  ever  had  a  higher  musical 
genius,  or  greater  knowledge  to  support  it.     He  did 
for  music  what  Pericles  did  for  oratory,  whereof 
George  Croly  has  well  written — 

"  Full  arm'd  to  life  the  portent  sprung, 

Minerva  from  the  Thunderer's  brow  ; 

And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand, 

That  waved  her  segis  o'er  the  land." 
Since  Mozart's  day  great  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  orchestra,  especially  in  wind  instruments; 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  instru- 
ments already  in  use;  and  men  of  exalted  genius — 
Beethoven  and  Weber — have  succeeded  him,  and 
taken  their  position  iiaar  him,  as  men  who  have 
achieved  that  renown  which  shall  never  pass  away. 
But  with  all  advantages  and  modern  aids,  none 
have  surpassed  him  in  any  single  eft'ort ;  and  for 
number  and  variety  of  compositions,  which  even  an 
age  of  barbarism,  could  it  ever  again  arrive,  never 
would  permit  to  perish,  he  stands  altogether  unri- 
valled and  alone.  The  Fidelia  and  Der  Freischutz 
are  works  of  the  very  loftiest  character — the  com- 
posers have  made  the  most  skilful  possible  use 
of  the  enlarged  orchestral  means  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  but  if  they  have  equalled  some  of  Mozart's 
compositions,they  have  not  excelled  any  oneof  them; 
and  no  other  opera,  except  these  two,  is  for  one  mo- 
ment to  be  compared  to  any  opera  of  Mozart's. 

I  do  well  believe  that  no  man  ever  had  a  higher 
inspiration  than  Mozart — he  was  the  Shakspeare  of 
music.  In  all  his  works,  like  the  great  dramatist, 
he  mingles  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  is  equally  re- 
markable in  both  for  the  intensity  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing. What  a  wonderful  composition  is  his  Don 
Giovanni !  How  various  the  characters,  how  admi- 
rably are  they  not  depicted  in  his  music !     What 

♦  Alas  his  burning  energy,  caused  at  once  his  glory 
and  his  pain  ;  his  heart  inspired  his  genius,  his  genius 
has  broken  his  heart. 


character  was  ever  better  sustained,  from  first  to  last 
than  that  of  "  our  ancient  friend,  Don  Juan,"  the 
heartless  libertine  ;  but  one  in  whom,  from  his  gay 
and  dauntless  courage,  his  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, we  never  for  a  moment  lose  a  breathless  in- 
terest !  We  feel  towards  him  as  we  do  towards 
the  Anastasius  of  Hope's  grand  romance.  Love  him 
we  must  not,  pity  him  we  ought  not ;  but  we  cannot 
help  admiring — ay,  and  enjoying  him.  How  mighty, 
too,  Mozart  is  in  the  management  of  his  ghost  J 
Here  he  shows  a  genius  which  Walter  Scott  and 
Shakspeare  alone  share  with  him.  The  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father,  clad  in  complete  steel,  revisiting 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon  and  making  night  hideous, 
is  not  a  whit  more  dread  than  the  apparition  of  the 
commander's  statue  shaking  the  earth  by  its  ponder- 
ous steps,  ushered  in  by  unearthly  music  and  sing- 
ing in  tones  that  seem  to  have  come  from  another 
world,  and  for  once  permitted  to  be  uttered  in  this. 
Byron's  Don  Juan  is  a  fine  dashing  fellow;  but  the 
poet  was  unable,  though  he  strove,  to  raise  him  to 
the  standard  of  the  maestro's  Doti  Giovanni.  He 
is  from  first  to  last  an  Englishman — the  child  of  a 
cold  clime — and  not  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  whose 
veins  run  lava.  The  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart,  on  the 
contrary,  is  as  regular  a  hidalgo  as  blue  blond  at 
the  boiling  point  could  make  him ;  as  fierce  and 
haughty  as  Satan;  and,  like  him,  never  humbling 
himself  before  any  creature  mortal  or  immortal — 
except  the  woman  he  is  anxious  to  betray.  But 
the  whole  opera  as  a  work  of  transcendent  taste  and 
genius,  is  delicious  most  exceedingly.  Hush  !  they 
are  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  overture  to  the 
Zauberflote.  Certainly  it  is  a  splendid  band  in 
number,  and  you  will  soon  feel  in  skill,  moreover. 
The  ensemble  (pardon  the  foreign  word,  for  1  use  it 
in  the  absence  of  any  English  equivalent)  is  perfect. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  choruses.  The  Germans, 
on  their  stage,  have  an  advantage  which  is  supreme 
in  its  effects — I  mean  their  drill. 

German  music  is  as  superior  to  Italian  music  as 
the  rich  and  accurate  language  of  the  old  Greeks 
was  to  the  meagre  Latin.  Italian  music  is  rarely 
addressed  to  anything  higher  than  the  senses;  it 
wants  depth,  devotion,  and  earnestness;  German 
music  is  always  addressed  to  the  soul.  I  invariably 
feel  holier  and  happier  after  having  listened  to  an 
opera  of  Mozart's  or  Beethoven's.  I  feel  as  it 
through  the  music,  I  had  held  communion  with 
thoughts  that  lay  too  deep  for  words.  One,  also 
enjoys  the  delight  of  having  been  engaged  upon  a 
perfect  work,  into  every  portion  of  w  hich  the  master- 
mind has  been  thrown.  There  is  no  deficiency,  as 
there  is  no  predominance;  the  orchestra  and  the 
vocalists  are  made  to  work  togetlier  on  terms  of  as 
perfect  equality  as  the  singers  in  a  duet ;  and  both 
are  managed,  however  numerous  may  be  the  band, 
the  chief  vocalists,  and  the  chorus,  with  the  same 
consummate  ease  and  with  the  same  singleness  of 
purpose — the  same  concentration  to  efi'ect,  that  the 
less  learned  and  enthusiastic  composers  of  any  other 
school  could  display  with  respect  to  one  singer  and 
one  fiddle  to  accompany.  The  great  charm  of  the 
German  opera  is  the  ensemble  and  equahty  in  all 
points  of  interest  between  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
melodies  and  concerted  pieces ;  and  the  conviction 
that  the  whole  work  has  been  wrought  by  the  inspi- 
rations and  labour  of  one  mighty  mind.  In  Italian 
operas  your  present  praise  and  pleasing  recollec- 
tions relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  singers — Pasta, 
Grisi,  Tamburini,  Ruhini.  The  composer  is  com 
paratively  little  thought  of:  you  know  that  his  aria 
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has  been  wonderfully  embellished  and  improved  by 
the  art  of  the  singer,  and  your  gratitude  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  vocalist.  You  refleet,  as  the  notes 
come  back  to  charm  you  in  your  bed, — Oh !  these 
are  exquisite !  but  they  are  Grisi's.  What  would 
they  have  been  from  any  other  lips?  None  know! 
but  certainly  nothing  comparable  to  what  they  were. 
And  thenceforth  and  for  ever,  Grisi's  Mary  Magda 
lene  face  (as  Guido  loved  to  paint  the  Magdalene) 
is  for  ever  associated  with  the  air  you  have  heard, 
and  it  usurps  your  memory  as  a  thing  of  grace  and 
beauty  in  the  precise  mode  and  form  in  which  she 
executed  it,  and  for  this  no  other  can  be  substituted. 
But  you  think  little  of  the  composer — the  Rossini, 
Donizetti,  Bellini — and  you  dream  only  of  snatches 
of  the  opera  as  sung  by  this  or  that  performer ;  the 
opera,  as  a  whole,  has  raised  in  you  no  lofty  and 
soul-searching  sensations ;  there  has  been  nothing 
of  what  Aristotle  styles  a  purification  of  the  passions. 
In  a  German  opera,  on  the  contrary, you  commune 
with  the  spirit  of  the  master ;  and  forgetting  singers, 
fiddlers,  and  all  other  accessories,  as  you  would  the 
common  tile  of  officers  and  men  in  a  battle-field,  you 
think  of  the  whole  opera  with  a  devotional  feehng 
of  the  composer's  genius.  In  fact,  the  very  peculiari- 
ties and  faults  of  the  German  character  tend  to  make 
great  musicians — dreaminess,  mysticism,  enthusi- 
asm, transcendental  speculations,  intense  powers  of 
labour,  and  aspirations  scarcely  earthly — these  com- 
bine in  giving  their  great  men  the  use,  as  none  others 
have  possessed  it,  of  a  language  whose  native  seat 
is  supposed  to  be  in  another  world,  and  which  is  in- 
telligible only  to  the  most  finely  moulded  of  earth's 
creatures — those  whose  minds  and  bodies  are  alike 
attempered  and  attuned,  and  of  whom  you  can  say, 
with  Dryden, — 

"  This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind, 
And  therefore  cast  into  those  noble  moulds." 
Otherwise  to  speak,  I  look  upon  Italy's  operatic 
music  (I  exclude  the  church  music)  to  be  such  to  our 
senses  and  our  feelings  as  Shakspeare's  words  might 
thus  describe,  or  well  nigh  thus  describe, — 

"  A  violet  iu  the  youth  of  priniy  nature — 
Forward,  not  permanent — sweet,  not  lasting, — 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  might  say  of  the  music  of 
Germany,  with  Milton,  that  it  is 

" such  as  raised 

To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old. 
Arming  to  battle;  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  or  suage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds." 

I  know  no  overtures  which  are  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  category  with  that  of  the  Zauberfiote,  except 
those  of  Der  Freischutz  and  Coriolan.  True,  one  can 
never  tire  of  the  first, — it  is  so  true,  so  admirable  an 
introduction  and  exposition  of  the  whole  story  of  the 
opera.  Every  thing  is  shewn  you  there  as  in  the 
magic  mirror  of  the  wizard :  the  mutterings  of  de- 
mons and  the  strivings  of  the  evil  one  are  not  made 
less  apparent  to  you  than  the  passages  of  free  and 
gentle  domestic  life  under  the  shadow  of  the  rever- 
ent and  holy  forest.  When  Weber's  demons  are  on 
the  scene,  he  seems  to  make  the  very  air  murky  by 
his  weird  sounds.  You  do  not  know  the  other  over 
ture.  Well !  I  believe  it  is  an  overture  by  Beethoven 
to  an  opera  (never  written)  on  the  story  of  C'orin- 


lanus ;  and  by  the  majesty  of  Jupiter  Stator,  it  is 
composed  with  Shaksperian  ability.  The  whole  story 
of  the  patrician's  services,  pride,  wrath,  triumphs, 
vengeance,  pious  yielding,  indignation,  death  strug- 
le,  and  last  gasp,  accompanied  by  a  faint  and  final 
tap  upon  a  muflled  drum,  which  leaves  you  in  abrupt 
and  horror-stricken  silence,  is  told  as  distinctly  to 
the  reader  of  Sir  T.  North's  Plutarch  by  the  sounds  of 
the  composer  as  by  the  page  of  the  poet.  »  «  * 
Now  for  the  opera.  »  •  *  What  do  I  think? 
I  am  delighted  1  Never  in  my  life  have  I  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions  in  minor  singers)  heard  an  act  of 
an  opera  more  exquisitely  performed.  And  oh  what 
delicious  music  !  I  never  knew  it  before  except  in 
fragments !  How  flowing  is  the  melody  given  to 
the  singers — how  delightful  the  sympathy  of  the 
orchestra !  Bravo,  maestro !  You  who,  as  a  musi- 
cian, combine  the  inventive  genius  of  Homer  and 
the  scientific  mind  of  Newton,  bravo  !  And  let  us 
not  omit  to  praise  the  singers !  That  man  Staudigl, 
who,  as  I  see  from  the  bill,  plays  Sarastro,  has  one 
of  the  finest  bass  voices  that  was  ever  heard — the 
richest,  the  most  flexible  ;  and  his  style  is  chaste  to 
perfection,  and  his  feeling  to  the  music  of  his  great 
countryman  is  religious  and  true.  Every  note  he 
sings  bears  upon  it  the  imperial  impress  of  Mozart. 
Surely,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  faithful  utterance 
of  such  notes  as  Mozart  issued  !  The  first  woman, 
too,  is  an  excellent  musician,  and  has  great  compass 
of  voice,  and  no  inconsiderable  powers  as  a  vocal 
actress.  Haitzinger,  too,  whom  we  knew  of  old  in 
Monck  Mason's  time,  has  high  merit,  and  great  skill 
and  judgment.  I  like  Melliuger,  who  plays  Papa- 
geno,  moreover,  very  much.  I  admire  his  singing 
for  its  correctness,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  appropriate- 
ness ;  and  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  capabilities 
as  an  actor.  »  *  •  You  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  understand  the  story  ?  You  will  recollect 
die  beautiful,  and  hearth  and  heart-home  super- 
stition of  the  ancients  which  connected  you  with 
the  world  of  spiiits,  and  infinitely  raised  your  heart 
and  hopes  as  a  child  of  clay.  1  mean  that  about 
the  good  and  the  evil  genius  which  attended  and  ac- 
companied, invisibly,  man  from  the  first  moment  he 
was  born — the  one  persuading  to  good,  the  other  to 
evil — things  of  middle  essence,  called  yenii,  because 
they  have  tuition  over  us  from  the  time  we  are  born. 
Upon  this  principle  of  the  existence  of  supernatural 
suggesters  of  good  and  evil  to  man,  the  opera  turns. 
Of  course  you  have  a  pair  of  lovers.  They  are  de- 
spitefully  used  by  the  Queen  of  Night  and  her  atten- 
dants, and  comforted  by  angels  of  light  dressed  in 
white  and  spangles.  But  every  thing  except  the  mu- 
sic is  trash  not  worth  thinking  of;  and  as  we  have 
the  good  fortune  not  to  know  a  word  of  German,  we 
shall  not  be  U-oubled  by  the  abomination  of  contact 
with  any  thing  but  the  music.  And  the  music  is 
certainly,  both  as  regards  the  solos,  the  concerted 
pieces,  and  the  opera,  in  Mozart's  very  highest 
style  of  art  •  »  «  Now  that  the  Mat/ic  Flute 
has  come  to  its  conclusion,  you  desire  to  know  what 
I  think.  I  think,  from  the  ineflable  beauty  of  the 
music,  the  merits  of  the  perlbrmers  of  all  classes. 
and  the  genuine  enthusiasm  oi  an  audience  who 
have  felt  and  enjoyed  what  they  heard,  that  the 
German  opera  has  acclimated  itself  to  this  coun- 
try; and  that  we  shall  never  again  pass  a  season 
without  being  able  to  hear  the  first  of  all  musical 
compositions  whereof  the  world  knows,  performed 
with  ability  and  truth.  •  *  *  Let  me  recom- 
mend you  earnestly  to  see  the  Obcron,  as  played  by 
the  Germans.     It  never  will  be  so  popular  as  We- 
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ber's  Frei.schutz — the  subject  is  not  so  good  or  so 
genial ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  work  of  surpassing 
genius.  Performed  with  singers  true  to  the  music, 
and  with  choruses  and  an  orchestra  perfectly  com- 
petent to  do  their  duty,  the  opera  wears  a  very  dif- 
ferent form,  indeed,  from  what  it  did  on  the  English 
stage.  The  sacrilegious  impudence  of  the  spoiled 
favourites  of  the  London  gaJleries  was  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  upon  the  production 
of  Oberon  at  Covent  Garden.  Poor  Weber  entreated 
the  singers,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  be  good  enough  to 
sing  the  music  as  he  wrote  it,  and  not  to  deform  his 
composition  by  their  unmeaning  shakes  and  abomi- 
nable additions;  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Braham,  with 
lofty  coolness,  informed  the  German  that  no  Eng- 
lish audience  would  tolerate  his  music  if  it  were  not 
for  the  mode  in  which  he  sung  it.  Even  then  this 
was  a  foul  libel.  But  since  then  the  public  taste  in 
music  has  become  infinitely  more  pure  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  people.  We  have  for  several  years 
past  had  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  hearing  the 
Jinest  singers  in  the  world,  but,  in  the  French  phrase, 
assisting  at  Operas  got  up  after  a  style  of  elegance 
— with  an  ensemble— thaX  was  never  equalled  in  any 
other  country.  But  nothing,  perhaps,  tended  so 
much  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste  of  common  au- 
diences as  the  introduction  of  Malibran  to  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  The  Smniianiiula  probably  charmed 
John  Bull  more  than  any  opera  he  ever  heard,  and 
no  singer  or  actress  ever  gave  him  more  unmixed  de- 
light. Apropos  to  delight,  however,  you  should  hear 
Mozaif  s  Marriage  of  Figaro  by  the  Germans.  It 
is  admirably  cast;  and  never  was  there  anything 
wrought  by  mortal  brain  more  delicious  than  the 
music.  You  have  seen  it  at  the  Italian  Opera.  No 
doubt  the  artists  who  sing  in  it  are  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  excellence.  Yet  your  recollec- 
tion of  them  will  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
fulness  of  your  enjoyment  from  the  performance  of 
the  Germans.  The  pleasure  is  of  another,  but  not 
of  a  less  exalted  order.  You  ask  about  Fidclio. 
Most  beautiful— most  grand  it  is;  but  I  confess  in 
hearing  it,  my  thoughts  dwell  on  Schroeder  Devrient, 
whom  Malibran  even  did  not  equal  in  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  heroine.  No  character  on  any  stage 
was  ever  performed  with  greater  tenderness,  truth, 
and  power,  than  Fidelio  by  Madame  Devrient. 
Stoekel  Heinfctter  sings  the  part  correctly  and  ably ; 
but  it  wants  the  soul  which  Devrient  threw  into  it. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Devrient  It  is  strange 
that  after  having  won  such  high  favour  in  this  ter- 
restrial paradise  of  singers  and  fiddlers,  she  has  never 
been  induced  to  pay  us  a  second  visit.  She  was  not 
handsome — quite  the  reverse.  The  eyes — the  whole 
countenance  was  ordinarily  dull,  but  recollect  what 
fire  and  passion  she  could  throw  into  them  on  occa- 
sions when  she  rose  to  the  height  of  her  great  argu- 
ment. The  face  was  only  as  a  mask  to  a  mind  of 
genius  and  beauty.  Truth  to  say,  however,  the  only 
pretty  German  actress  I  ever  saw  was  Sontag;  and 
she,  in  my  eyes,  was  pretty  enough  to  redeem  the 
character  of  a  nation. — Frasers  Magazine. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  REFORMERS. 

The  feeble  rays  of  divine  truth  which  broke  from 
the  mind  of  Wickliif,  on  a  dark  and  corrupt  age,  and 
which  increased  their  radiance,  till  the  deformity 
and  impious  domination  of  the  Romish  church  was 
broken  at  the  reformaticm,  carried  with  them  some 
alteration  in  the  choral  service  of  the  church.  A 
more  simplified  styleof  singing  was  practised  b}  tlie 


followers  of  Wicklifl,  and  which  was  carried  forward 
by  the  Hussites. 

With  these  examples  before  him,  Calvin  gave  a 
still  greater  impulse  to  dissent  from  the  choral  ser- 
vice of  the  popish  church,  with  which,  on  many  other 
accounts,  it  is  well  known  he  had  but  little  sympa- 
thy. With  the  assistance  of  Theodore  Beza,  he  in- 
troduced a  new  version  of  the  psalms,  set  to  music 
by  Guillaume  Franco,  in  one  part  only.  These 
compositions  soon  became  popular  through  all  the 
reformed  churches. 

Martin  Luther,  from  having  an  ear,  no  doubt  more 
correctly  attuned  to  melodious  sounds  than  those  of 
the  two  foregoing  celebrated  men,  and  a  soul  on 
which  devotion  ascended  more  readily  on  the  sublime 
strains  of  devotion,  retained  more  of  the  splendour 
of  the  established  choral  service.  He  composed 
many  hymns,  some  of  which  he  himself  set  to  mu- 
sic; specimens  of  both  remain  to  the  present  time. 
The  hymn  beginning,  "  Great  God,  what  do  I  see 
and  hear,"  &.C.,  and  the  "  Old  Hundred"  tune,  are 
considered,  amidst  some  doubts,  to  be  of  the  num- 
ber. 

In  England  many  of  the  reformers  disapproved 
of  the  secular  spirit,  and  cumbersome  ceremonies, 
of  the  musical  part  of  the  church  service,  and  Latti- 
mer  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  singing  of  any  kind 
within  the  limits  of  his  diocese. 

Blarbeek  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
set  the  Cathedral  service  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England.  He  composed  but  for  one  voice,  and 
they  were  published  in  1511.  Elizabeth,  in  her  di- 
rection to  the  clergy,  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
music  of  the  church,  saying,"  Let  there  be  a  modest 
and  distinct  song  used  in  all  parts  of  the  commoi? 
prayers  of  the  church;  and  for  the  comforting  of  all 
such  as  delight  in  music,  it  may  be  permitted,  that, 
in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end  of  the  common 
prayer,  either  morning  or  evening,  there  may  be 
sung  an  hymn,  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God."  The  purity  of  her  motives  in  this 
aflair  are,  however,  rendered  very  questionable ;  at 
all  events,  she  manifested  an  arbitrary  spirit  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  sought  to  supply  choristers 
with  singing  boys. — Hirst's  Music  of  the  Church. 


SUMMER  MOKNING  AND   EVENING. 

The  glowing  morning,  crown'd  with  youthful  roses. 

Bursts  on  the  world  in  virgin  sweetness  smiling, 

And  as  she  treads,  the  waking  flowers  expand, 

Shaking  their  dewy  tresses.     Nature's  choir 

Of  untaught  minstrels  blend  their  various  powers 

In  one  grand  anthem,  emulous  to  salute 

Th'  approaching  king  of  day,  and  vernal  Hope 

Jocund  trips  forth  to  meet  the  healthful  breeze. 

To  mark  tli'  expanding  bud,  the  kindling  sky. 

And  join  the  general  pa*an. 

"While,  like  a  matron,  who  has  long  since  done 

With  the  gay  scenes  of  life,  whose  children  all 

Have  sunk  before  her  on  the  lap  of  earth — 

Upon  whose  mild  expressive  face  the  sun 

Has  left  a  smile  that  tells  of  former  joys — 

Grey  Eve  glides  on  in  pensive  silence  musing. 

As  the  mind  triumphs  o'er  the  sinking  frame. 

So  as  her  form  decays,  her  starry  beams 

Shed  brightening  lustre,  till  on  night's  still  bosom 

Serene  she  sinks,  and  breathes  her  peaceful  last, 

While  on  the  rising  breeze  sad  melodies. 

Sweet  as  the  notes  that  soothe  the  dying  pi  Jow 

When  angel-music  calls  the  saint  to  heaven. 

Come  gently  floating:  'tis  the  requiem 

Chaunted  by  Philomel  for  day  departed. 

Hone's  Every  Day  Rook. 
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THE  LIMERICK  BELLS. 

The  remarkably  fine  bells  of  Limerick  Cathedral 
were  originally  brought  from  Italy.  They  had  been 
manufactured  by  a  young  native,  who  devoted  him- 
self enthusiastically  to  the  work,  and  who,  after  the 
toil  of  many  years,  succeeded  in  finishing  a  splentlid 
peal,  which  answered  all  the  critical  requirements 
of  his  own  musical  ear.  Upon  these  bells  the  artist 
greatly  prided  himself,  and  they  were  at  length 
bought  by  the  prior  of  a  neighbouring  convent  at  a 
very  liberal  price.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  sale 
the  young  Italian  purchased  a  little  villa,  where,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  evening,  he  could  enjoy  the  sound 
of  his  own  melodious  bells  from  the  convent  clift'. 
Here  he  grew  old  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  of 
domestic  happiness.  At  length,  in  one  of  those  feuds 
common  to  the  period,  the  Italian  became  a  suti'erer 
amongst  many  others.  He  lost  his  all ;  and,  after 
the  passing  of  the  storm,  he  found  himself  preserved 
alone  amid  the  wreck  of  fortune,  friends,  family,  and 
home.  The  bells  too,  his  favourite  bells,  were  car- 
ried oft"  from  the  convent,  and  finally  removed  to 
Ireland.  For  a  time  their  artificer  became  a  wan- 
derer over  Europe ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hope  of  sooth- 
ing his  troubled  spirit,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
seeking  the  land  to  which  those  treasures  of  his 
memory  had  been  conveyed.  He  sailed  for  Ireland ; 
and  proceeding  up  the  Shannon  on  a  beautiful  even- 
ing, which  reminded  him  of  his  native  Italy,  his  own 
bells  from  the  towers  of  Limerick  Cathedral  sud- 


denly struck  upon  his  ear.  Home  and  all  its  loving 
ties,  happiness,  early  recollections,  all — all  were  in 
the  sound,  and  went  to  his  heart.  His  face  was 
turned  towards  the  cathedral  in  the  attitude  of  in- 
tently listening;  but  when  the  vessel  landed  he  was 
found  to  be  a  corpse. — Metropolitan. 


HANDEL  MADE  EASY. 

Whilst  Dibdin  was  uedestrianising  in  Cornwall, 
he  chanced  to  meet  a  village  choir  going,  one 
Sunday  morning,  from  their  own  village  to  a 
neighbouring  parish  to  assist  their  brethren  of 
the  pitch-pipe  in  the  performance  of  a  "  Rorytory," 
as  it  was  denominated,  in  honour  of  their  new 
vicar. 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Dibdin  to  the  violoncello, 
a  thin,  lanky  tailor  of  the  village  of  Trevery,  "  my 
good  friend,  whose  compositions  do  you  sing?" 

"  Handel,  sir,  of  course — nothing  like  Handel," 
replied  the  owner  of  the  big  baritone,  rather  super- 
ciliously. 

"  Indeed !"  remarked  Charles ;  "  do  you  not  find 
him  rather  difficult?" 

"  Oh  dear  !  no,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  not  now — 
practice  does  much." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dibden ;  practice  does  much,  but 
knowledge  more." 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,"  continued  the  violoncello, 
"  we  did  find  him  rather  hard  at  first,  but  you  see 
roe  altered  him." — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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"Another,  and  another  still  succeeds." — Macbeth. 

It  will  be  easily  admitted  that  times  are  changed ; 
and  that  so,  in  like  manner,  is  what  was  called  the 
taste  of  the  town ;  when  wefind  thatthedeep, earnest, 
sublime  music  of  Handel  and  Mozart  is  appreciated, 
and  night  after  night,  throughout  a  season,  applauded 
by  crowded  audiences  consisting  of  the  humble 
classes  of  society;  while  the  clattering  noise  of 
Donizetti  is  provided  constantly  as  the  appropriate 
entertainment  for  the  ears  of  the  higher  classes ; 
who,  not  very  long  time  since,  had  a  monopoly  of  mu- 
sical taste  and  enthusiasm, of  musical  knowledge  and 
critical  power,  and,  finally,  of  a  capability  of  a  pure 
and  lofty  musical  enjoyment.  The  frequenters  of  our 
national  theatres  are,  now.a-days,  delighted  with 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
the  frequenters  of  the  Italian  Opera  are  devoted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  such  productions  as  "  Gemma  di 
Vergy,"  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  and  "  L'Elisir  d' 
Amove."  Byron's  story  about  the  critical  taste  of 
the  Lady  Mayoress  is  no  longer  an  acclimated  fact, 
further  than  belonging  to  the  feelings  and  manners 
of  bygone  days.  "  Rot  your  Italianos !  give  me  an 
English  ballad.'  A  Lady  Mayoress  in  our  time 
might  still  feel "  Rot  your  Italianos !  leave  them  to  the 
west  end  and  your  high  folk,  but  give  me  something 
of  Handel's — of  Weber's — of  Mozart's,  of  Beetho- 
ven's." In  a  word,  within  the  last  few  years,  mu- 
sical taste  has  stepped  beyond  the  pale  of  aristocracy, 
in  which  it  was  so  long  imprisoned,  and  is  walking 
abroad  amongst  the  people. 

*  «  •  * 

"  Gemma  di  Vergy,"  we  observed  last  month,  is 
very  bad  ;  perhaps  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  is  not 
intrinsically  worse,  but  it  is  more  offensive.  Of 
"  Gemma"  we  know  nothing ;  and  the  composer  and 
the  writer  of  the  libretto  are  alike  determined  *hat 
ourignorance  never,  through  them,  shall  be  enaght- 
ened.  A  more  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  affair,  full 
of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,  was,  perhaps, 
never  heard.  But  there  is  no  sacrilege  about  it. 
Horrible,  however,  is  the  desecration  of  Scott's  most 
exquisite  "  tale  of  tears,"  alike  in  the  libretto  and  in 
the  music  of  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  When  the 
composer  has  genius,  he  translates  the  poetry  of  a 
story  into  music — bear  witness  "  Don  Giovanni !" 
bear  witness  "  Der  Freischutz  !"  But  throughout 
the  whole  of"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  there  is  not 
a  single  gush  of  poetry,  not  one  ray  of  genius — no 
terror,  no  pity !  The  notion  that  Donizetti  seems 
to  have  of  terror,  resolves  itself  into  the  crash  of  the 
cymbals ;  of  pity,  into  the  dissonant  shrieks  of  the 
orchestra.  Never  was  there  a  storv'  wrought  with 
the  most  consummate  art  and  power,  so  brutally 
marred — a  fatidical  story,  which,  if  properly  cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  lyric  drama,  and  dressed  in  the 
language  of  jEschylus  and  Sophocles,  might  have 
been  played  of  old  to  the  rapture  of  an  Athenian 
audience.  We  sicken  at  the  profanation.  "  L'Eliser 
d'  Amore,"  is  a  poor  thing;  but  here  the  story 
and  the  music  are  worthy  of  each  other.  Doni- 
zetti should  try  no  higher  flights. — Ainsn-orth's  Ma- 
tjazine. 

Mozart's  Zauhcrflote  was  enacted  on  Wednesday ; 
the  beauties  of  this  wonderful  composition  can  only 
^e  heard  through  the  medium  of  a  German  com- 
pany.    It  would  have  been  a  sort  of  sacrilege  if  such 


music,  so  sung,  had  not  obtained  some  degree  of 
protection :  for,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  treasures, 
thejsis  and  Osiris,  by  Staudigl,  is  something  (as  is 
written,  we  believe,  somewhere  by  somebody)  not 
only  occasionally  to  remember,  but  never  entirely  to 
forget.  Sarastro,  in  the  hands  of  this  great  artist  is 
a  piece  of  profound  painting — an  odd  phrase  to  use, 
perhaps,  but  one  that  conveys  a  speaking  truth 
to  those  who  will  see  and  hear,  and  reflect.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  composer's  thought — a  glo- 
rious creation  by  the  one,  and  a  complete  fulfilment 
thereof  by  the  other.  But  the  Pamina  of  Madame 
Heinfetter  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  rival  per- 
sonation ;  and  we  doubt  if,  taken  altogether,  there 
is  a  more  thoroughly  beautiful  performance  in  the 
whole  German  Repertoire,  than  the  Zauberflote  by 
Mozart.— ^pt,  May  \5th,  1842. 

Spontini's  opera,  Die  Vestalin,  was  produced  by 
the  German  company  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  on 
Thursday  night.  It  is  a  composition  of  great  beauty ; 
resembling  Norma  in  many  respects  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  subj  ect ;  but  far  transcending  thatpopular  opera 
in  all  essential  points,  whether  of  pure  and  simple 
melody,  or  of  noble  instrumentation.  But  the  sin- 
gularly quiet  and  truthful  character  of  its  pathos, 
will  not  tend  to  its  popularity  amongst  us.  Madame 
Schcidel  surprised  us  with  the  power  and  sweetness 
of  many  passages  in  her  performance  of  the  Vestal ; 
and  in  what  fell  to  the  share  of  Staudigl  (the  bass 
singer)  as  High  Priest,  that  singer  was  magnificent 
Such  a  "  giant  voice"  was  never  in  our  recollection 
guided  by  a  taste  so  pure,  a  genius  in  all  respects  so 
masterly. — Examiner,  May  \ith,  1842. 

Spontini's  Die  Vestalin  was  brought  out  on  Thurs- 
day night ;  but  not  with  sufficient  success,  we  ima- 
gine, to  induce  a  repetition  of  it.  SpoNTiNiis  a 
composer  who  has  maintained  a  respectable  station 
in  his  art,  but  no  more.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
best  school  of  his  country;  having  studied  under 
CiMARosA,  and  afterwards  occupied  the  place  of 
Director  at  the  Conservatory  of  Naples.  In  all  the 
mechanical  resources  of  dramatic  composition  he  is 
an  adept;  and  the  process  of  constructing  an  opera 
secundem.  artem  he  has  completely  attained;  but 
his  works  want  the  stamp  of  true  genius ;  and  hence 
few  of  them  have  attained  lasting  popularity,  and 
probably  none  will  outlive  him.  Die  Vestalin  is  re- 
garded as  his  best  opera ;  and  at  Paris  it  was,  for  a 
time,  much  admired.  The  libretta  of  Norma  is 
chiefly  derived  from  it;  and  of  the  two  operas, 
Spontini's  is  much  the  better:  it  has  stronger  evi- 
dences of  the  musician's  art — more  variety  and 
greater  power.  The  scena  "  Gotter  hort  mein  heis- 
ses  Flehn"  is  worth  the  whole  of  Norma,  Die  Ves- 
talin, being  formed  on  the  Italian  model,  is  little 
suited  to  the  powers  of  a  German  company;  who 
uniformly  fail  when  they  quit  their  own  school  and 
endeavour  to  naturalise  the  operas  of  foreign  masters. 
They  wear  the  dress  of  Italy  but  awkwardly,  and 
always  seem,  as  they  are,  constrained  and  emba- 
rassed  by  the  attempt.  Under  this  disadvantage, 
Madame  Schodel's  personation  of  the  offending 
Vestal  deserves  high  commendation ;  her  perform- 
ance was  full  of  expression  ant^  she  sang  with  the 
skill  of  an  accomplished  artist.  .Statoigl's  repre- 
sentation of  the  High  Priest  was  msgnificeut.  But 
with  these  performers  our  commendations  must  end. 
—Spectator,  May  Uth,  1842. 

The  German  company,  as  it  stands,  has  but  one 
singer,  who  is  Herr  Staudigl ;  and  one  voice,  the 
property  of  Madame  Slockl  Heinfetter. — Athencemn, 
May  1\st,  1842. 
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THE  WORKHOUSE  GIRL. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  "  Literary  Recollec- 
tions," relates  the  following  romantic  story : — Mrs. 
Hackman's  garden,  in  which  she  found  particular 
pleasure,  stood  in  need,  as  is  usual  in  the  spring 
season,  of  a  weeder;  and  John,  the  footman,  being 
despatched  to  the  poor  house  to  select  a  little  pauper 
girl  for  the  performance  of  this  necessary  labour, 
brought  back  a  diminutive  female  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  and  pointed  out  the  humble  task  in 
which  she  was  to  employ  herself.  Tlie  child,  alone 
amid  the  flowers,  began  to  '  warble  her  native  wood- 
notes  wild'  in  tones  of  more  than  common  sweetness. 
Mrs.  Hackman's  chamber  window  happened  to  be 
thrown  up;  she  heard  the  little  weeder's  solitary 
song;  was  struck  with  the  rich  melody  of  her  voice, 
and  inquired  from  whom  it  proceeded.  '  Nancy 
Bere,  of  the  poor-house,'  was  the  answer.  By  Mrs. 
Hackman's  order,  the  songstress  was  immediately 
brought  to  the  lady's  apartment,  who  was  so  pleased 
with  her  naivete,  intelligence,  and  apparently  ami- 
able disposition,  that  she  determined  to  remove  the 
warbling  Nancy  from  the  workhouse,  and  attach 
her  to  her  own  kitchen  establishment.  The  little 
maiden,  hovrever,  was  too  good  and  attractive  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  long  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs. 
Hackman  soon  preferred  her  to  the  office  of  lady's 
maid,  and  had  her  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  education.  The  intimate  in- 
tercourse that  now  subsisted  between  the  patroness 
and  the  protegee  quickly  ripened  into  the  warmest 
affection  on  the  one  part,  and  the  most  grateful  at- 
tachment on  the  other.  Nancy  Bere  was  attractively 
lovely,  and  still  more  irresistible  from  an  uncommon 
sweetness  of  temper,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and 
feminine  softness  of  character;  and  Mrs.  Hackman, 
whose  regard  for  her  daily  increased,  proposed  at 
length  to  her  complying  husband,  that  they  should 
adopt  the  pauper  orphan  as  their  own  daughter. 
Every  possible  attention  was  henceforth  paid  to  the 
education  of  Miss  Bere;  and,  I  presume,  with  the 
best  success,  as  I  have  always  understood  that  she 
became  a  highly  accomplished  young  lady.  Her 
humility  and  modesty,  however,  never  forsook  her, 
and  her  exaltation  to  Mrs.  Hackman's  family  seemed 
only  to  strengthen  her  gratitude  to  her  partial  and 
generous  benefactress.  Shortly  after  this  altera- 
tion in  the  workhouse  girl's  fortunes,  a  clergyman 
of  respectable  appearance,  had  taken  lodgings  in 
Lymington,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  with 
partridge  shooting.  The  hospitable  Mr.  Hackman 
called  upon  the  stranger — shot  with  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  his  house.  The  invitations  were  re- 
peated, and  accepted,  as  long  as  the  shooting  days 
lasted ;  nor  had  many  taken  place  ere  their  natural 
effect  on  a  young  unmarried  clerk  was  produced. 
He  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Miss  Bere,  and 
offei;*d  his  hand.  She,  for  aught  I  know,  might 
have  been  '  nothing  loth'  to  change  the  condition  of 
a  recluse  for  the  mofe  active  condition  of  a  clergy- 
man's wife ;  but  as  the  gentleman  had  no  possession 
save  his  living,  and  as  Mr.  Hackman  could  not,  out 
of  a  life  estate,  supply  Miss  Bere  with  a  fortune,  it 
was  judged  prudent,  under  these  pecuniary  disabili- 
ties, that  she  should  decline  the  honour  of  the  alli- 
ance. A  year  elapsed  without  the  parties  having 
met,  and  it  was  generally  imagined  that  absence  had 
obliterated  from  their  minds  the  remembrance  of 
each  other.  But  such  was  not  the  ease.  At  the 
ensuing  partridge  season,  the  gentleman  returned 
to  Lymington ;  and,  with  the  title  of '  very  reverend' 


prefixed  to  his  name  (for  he  had  obtained  a  deanery 
in  the  interval),  once  more  repeated  his  solicitations 
and  his  offers.  These,  as  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
the  marriage,  were  accepted.  The  amiable  pair 
were  united ;  and  lived,  for  many  years,  sincere!} 
attached  to  each  other — respected,  esteemed,  anii 
beloved  by  all  around  them.  The  death  of  ue  hus- 
band dissolved  at  length  the  happy  connexion.  His 
lady  survived  his  loss  for  many  years;  and  a  few 
years  ago  the  little  warbling  pauper,  Nancy  Bere, 
of  Lymmgton  workhouse,  quitted  this  temporal  be- 
ing, the  universally  lamented  widow  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  Thuiloe,  Palatine  Bishop  of  Durham. 


SCOTTISH  MUSIC. 
From  "Lays  and  Lyrics,"  by  Capt.  Chas.  Gray,  li.M 

Strike  up,  my  masters  I 

But  touch  the  chords  with  a  religious  softness ; 
Teach  sound  to  warble  through  the  night's  dull  ear,' 
Till  Melancholy  start  from  her  lazy  couch, 
And  Carelessness  grow  convert  to  attention. 

Old  Play. 

O  SWEET  are  Scotland's  lyric  strains, 
Of  days  long  past  the  sole  remains ; 
By  nameless  bards  her  lays  were  sung, 
And  saved  by  dark  Tradition's  tongue. 
But  sweeter  far  than  Doric  rhyme 
Her  melodies  of  the  olden  timej 
O  sweet  are  they  as  mavis'  note 
Wild- warbled  through  its  little  throat; 
Sweet  as  the  skylark's  early  strain, 
When  Spring  walks  tiptoe  o'er  the  plain 
Soft  as  the  breeze  at  evening's  close. 
When  dew  hangs  on  the  blushing  rose ; 
Softer  than  Beauty's  love-fraught  sigh 
Beneath  a  watchful  guardian's  eye ; 
More  plaintive  than  the  blackbird's  song, 
When  evening  stills  the  choral  throng; 
More  mournful  than  the  nightingale, 
When  not  a  whisper  stirs  the  vale; 
As  simple  as  the  cuckoo's  lay 
Heard  from  the  wood  at  close  of  day ; 
Or  angel's  harps,  when  martyrs  die. 
Heard  chiming  from  the  balmy  sky ! 

O  when  shall  I  on  Fife's  loved  plain 
List  Scottish  melodies  again. 
As  erst  on  winter  nights  so  drear. 
They  fell  on  my  delighted  ear 
And  charmed  my  soul?    The  sooth  to  say. 
The  cares  of  life  would  pass  away 
Unnoted;  while  the  hours  flew  by 
On  the  glad  wings  of  melody. 
Now  sad  of  heart,  and  dull  of  ear 
My  native  strains  I  may  not  hear. 

O  when  shall  Roslin's  ruined  wall 
The  memory  of  the  past  recall  ? 
That  chaunt,  as  sweet  as  lovers'  vows — - 
'  The  bonnie  broom  o'  CowdenknowesV' 
'  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  and  Jenny's  woes ; 
Or  '  Barbara  Allan's'  mournful  close ; 
Or  '  Gala  Water,'  round  me  roll — 
Or  '  Ewe-bughts,  Marion,'  thrill  my  soul? 
When  shall  I  list  that  plaintive  lay, 
'  The  forest  flowers  are  wede  away?' 
O'er  my  lone  heart  the  notes  prevail 
Of  Waly,  Waly's'  woeful  tale? 
That  wail  so  touching,  soft  and  tender. 
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'  Ah  woes  my  heart  that  we  should  sunder  f 
Or  that  sad  dirge,  without  a  marrow — 
'  My  true  love  found  a  grave  in  Yarrow?" 
Or  '  Highland  Mary's'  heavenly  strain 
Suffuse  my  eyes  with  tears  again  ? 
For  simple  words,  and  music's  tone. 
Can  make  another's  woes  our  own ; 
And  I  have  o'er  the  harp-strings  bent, 
Rapt  in  song's  sweetest  ravishment ! 


Enchanting  strains !  rude,  simple,  wild, 
I've  loved  you  from  a  very  child; 
When,  wedded  to  the  poet's  song. 

Your  thrilling  tones  are  all  divine  : 
The  mingled  strains  my  joys  prolong — 

The  happy  past  again  is  mine ; — 

I  live  in  days  of  auld  langsyiw! 

Spike  Island,  Cove  of  Cork. 


O     WAT     YE     WHA'S     IN     YON     TOWN, 


Words  by  Bums, 

Vivace. 
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O,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town. 

Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town. 

That  e'enin  sun  is  shining  on. 
Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 

She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree  ; 
How  blest  ye  flowers  that  round  her  blaw. 

Ye  catch  the  glances  o*  her  e'e! 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year  I 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring. 
The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 

The  sun  blinks  blithe  on  yon  town, 
And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  o'  Ayr  ; 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town. 
And  dearest  bliss,  is  Lucy  fair, 

"Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  charms 
O'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy ; 

But  gi'e  me  Lucy  in  my  arms, 
And  welcome  L^land's  dreary  sky  I 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 
Tho'  raging  winter  rent  the  air  ; 

And  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town, 

Yon  sinking  sun's  gane  down  upon  ; 
A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town 
His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe. 

And  suflfering  I  am  doomed  to  bear ; 

1  careless  quit  aught  else  below, 

But  spare  me — spare  me,  Lucy  dear ! 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 

Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart. 
And  she — as  fairest  is  her  form  I 

She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart ! 
O,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 

Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town 

That  e'enin  sun  is  shining  on. 


The  heroine  of  this  fine  song  was  Lucy  Johnstone — • 
married  to  Mr.  Oswald,  of  Auchincruive ;  an  accom- 
plished and  lovely  woman,  who  died  early  in  life.  This 
beautiful  burst  of  poetic  sensibility  will  convey  no  un- 
just image  of  her  attractions  to  succeeding  generations. 
The  song  is  written  in  the  character  of  her  husband. 
"  Did  you  ever,  my  dear  Syme,'*  said  the  Poet,  "  meet 
with  a  man  who  owed  more  to  the  divine  Giver  of^l 
good  things  than  Mr.  Oswald?  A  fine  fortune  j**  a 
pleasing  exterior ;  self-evident  amiable  dispositions, 
and  an  ingenuous,  upright  mind — and  that,  too,  in- 
formed much  beyond  the  usual  run  of  young  fellows  of 
his  rank ;  and  to  all  this,  such  a  woman  I  But  of  her 
I  shall  say  nothing  at  all,  in  despair  of  saying  anything 
adequate.  In  my  song  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  jus- 
tice to  what  would  be  his  feelings  on  seeing,  in  the 
>scene  I  have  drawn,  the  habitation  of  his  Lucy.  As  I 
am  a  good  deal  pleased  with  my  performance,  I,  in  my 
first  fervour,  thought  of  sending  it  to  Mrs.  Oswald. "^ 
What  the  Bard  hesitated  to  do  for  himself,  was  done 
by  Syme ;  it  has  not  been  told  how  the  lady  received 
the  rich  incense  offered  to  her  beauty.  She  was  rich 
and  liberal,  and  might  have  regarded  the  song  as  a 
portrait  of  herself  by  a  first-rate  painter — worthy  at 
least  of  acknowledgment. —  Cunningham's  Burns, 

I'LL  AY  CA'  IN  BY  YON  TOWN, 

Air. — Same  as  foregoing, 

I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again ; 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 
There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  sail  guess. 

What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again, 
But  she  my  fairest  faithfu'  lass. 

And  stownlins  we  shall  meet  again. 

She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree. 

When  trystin-time  draws  near  again 
And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 

O  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again  I 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again  ; 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 
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MADAME   CAMPORESE. 

Whilst  in  Paris,  I  was  introduced  to  Camporese, 
in  the  autumn  of  1816,  by  Pucitta,  at  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  composer  Paer.  She  did  me  the  fa- 
vour to  sing,  and  was  accompanied  by  that  great 
master  oa  the  piano.  The  next  place  where  I 
saw  her  was  at  the  Scala  at  Milan.  The  peo- 
ple crowded  nightly  to  hear  her.  She  was  an 
immense  favourite ;  and  many  anecdotes  were  told 
of  her  kindness  and  the  excellence  of  her  disposi- 
tion.    The  following  is  one. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  waited  on  her  one 
morning  to  make  a  request.  In  the  hospital  for  the 
insane,  a  man  was  confined,  literally  fanatico  per 
musica ;  he  had  lost  his  senses  on  the  failure  of  an 
opera,  in  which  the  labour  of  the  composer  was 
greater  than  the  excellence  of  his  music.  This  un- 
fortunate had  by  some  accident  heard  of  Camporese, 
whose  time  filled  the  city,  and  immediately  con- 
ceived an  ungovernable  wish  to  hear  her.  For 
awhile  his  representations  passed  unnoticed,  he  grew 
outrageous,  and  had  to  be  fastened  to  his  bed. 
In  this  state,  Camporese's  friend  had  beheld  him. 

She  was  dressing  for  an  evening  party,  when  this 
representation  was  made  to  her.  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment on  hearing  it.  Then  throwing  a  cloak  over 
her  shoulders,  said,  "Come  then."  "Whither?" 
"  To  the  Ospedale."  "  But  why  ?  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  go  now — to  morrow,  or  the  next  day."  "  To- 
morrow— no,  indeed,  if  I  can  do  this  poor  man  good, 
let  me  go  instantly."     And  they  went. 

Being  shown  into  a  room,  separated  from  that  of 
the  maniac  only  by  a  thin  wall,  Camporese  began 
to  sing  one  of  Haydn's  melodies.  The  attendants 
iif*the  next  room  observed  their  patient  suddenly 
become  less  violent,  then  composed,  at  last  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  singer  now  entered,  she  sat  down, 
and  sang  again.  When  she  had  concluded,  the  poor 
composer  took  from  under  the  bed  a  torn  sheet  of 
paper,  scored  with  an  air  of  his  own  composition, 
and  handed  it  to  her.  There  were  no  words,  and 
nothing  in  the  music,  but  Camporese  running  it 
over,  sang  it  to  some  words  of  Metastasio,  with  such 
sweetness,  that  the  music  seemed  excellent.  "  Sing 
it  me  once  more,"  said  the  maniac.  She  did  so,  and 
departed  accompanied  by  his  prayers,  and  the  tears 
of  the  spectators. 

Few  public  performers  have  received  the  same 
degree  of  countenance  in  private  circles  as  Madame 
Camporese.  She  was  treated,  by  persons  of  the 
first  quality,  with  all  the  respect  and  attention  be- 
iitting  her  talent  and  character,  mingling  in  their 
entertainments,  not  as  merely  tolerated,  but  recog- 
nised as  one  whose  respectable  birth  and  connex- 
ions qualified  her  to  mix  in  polished  society.  The 
Countess  St.  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
patrons  of  the  Italian  Opera,  was  her  firm  friend ; 
so  were  the  Marquis  and  Blarchioness  of  Bristol ; 
and  a  number  of  celebrated  names  might  be  added. 

Camporese's  countenance,  fraught  with  a  power 
of  the  most  vivid  change  of  expression,  accommo- 
dated itself  to  every  grade  of  passion,  and  in  all  its 
inflexions  showed  the  operations  of  a  mind  capable  of 
appreciating  the  niceties  of  character.  Sheneversang 
a  character  merely,  without  looking  and  acting  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  season  of  1823,  Madame 
Camporese  took  her  final  farewell  of  the  English 
stage.  Respected  and  regarded  as  she  had  been,  she 
could  not  leave,  without  regret,  a  country  where  her 
talents  had  been  equally  appreciated  and  encouraged . 
Other  performers,  it  is  true,  may  have  received  more 


enthusiastic  applause  in  public,  as  claimed  by  their 
superior  physical  powers ;  but  in  private  society,  none 
ever  received  the  distinction  bestowed  on  Camporese. 
Her  kind  and  afl'ectionate  disposition  was  very  sen- 
sitive to  these  marks  of  friendly  interest,  and  her 
love  for  the  country  where  they  had  been  shewn  her, 
was  manifested  in  her  anxiety  to  take  with  her  me- 
morials of  England.  She  took  away  the  Worcester 
china,  the  glass,  and  all  the  articles  of  English  pro- 
duce or  manufacture,  which  she  had  used  during 
her  residence  here.  Few  things  are  more  grateful 
to  dwell  on  than  these  little  touches  of  feeling,  which 
shew  the  unclouded  purity  of  the  heait,  beneath  all 
those  artificial  coverings,  with  which  business  and 
the  cares  of  life  invest  the  character.  After  taking 
a  grateful  leave  of  those  to  whose  kindness  she  felt 
so  much  indebted,  Camporese  returned  to  Italy,  and 
along  with  her  husband,  took  up  her  residence  at 
Rome,  where  they  yet  continue,  under  their  proper 
name  of  Giustiniani. 

Some  of  her  English  friends  have  visited  her  since 
her  restoration  to  Italy,  and  speak  with  an  uniform 
voice  of  her  desire  to  please  and  oblige.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  attention  paid  to  her  by  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Bristol ;  and  when  the 
sister  of  the  Marchioness  visited  Camporese  at  Rome, 
the  latter  sent  many  little  remembrances  to  those  in 
England  whom  she  looked  upon  with  gratitude. — . 
Ebers'  Seven  Years  o/tlte  Kiny's  Theatre. 


Akecdote  of  Madame  Malibran. — One  evening 
she  felt  rather  annoyed  at  the  general  prejudice,  ex- 

Eressed  by  the  company  then  present,  against  all  Eng- 
sh  vocal  compositions,  the  opinion  being  altogether  in 
favour  of  foreign  music ;  some  even  going  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  nothing  could  be  good  of  which  the  air  wa.s 
entirely  and  originally  of  English  extraction.  Mali- 
bran  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  all  countries 
possess,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  equal  degree^  many 
ancient  melodies,  peculiarly  their  own ;  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  Scottish,  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  even  some  of  the  old  English  airs.  She  then  named 
many  compositions  of  our  best  modern  composers. 
Bishop,  Barnett,  Lee,  Horn,  &c. ;  declaring  her  belief, 
that  if  she  were  to  produce  one  of  Bishop's  or  Horn's 
ballads  ;ls  the  works  of  a  Signor  Vescovo,  or  Cuerno, 
thus  Italianising  and  Espagnolising  their  names,  they 
would  faire  furore.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion 
she  volunteered  a  new  Spanish  song,  composed,  as  she 
said,  by  a  Don  Chocarreria.  She  commenced — the 
greatest  attention  prevailed ;  she  touched  the  notes 
lightly,  introducing  variations  on  repeating  the  sym- 
phony, and  with  a  serious  feeling,  though  a  slight  smile 
might  be  traced  on  her  lips,  began : — 
Maria  trayga  nn  caldero, 
De  aqua.  Llama  levante 
Maria  pon  tu  caldero 
Ayamos  nuestro  te. 
She  iinished — the  plaudits  resounded,  and  the  air  was 
quoted  as  a  further  example  how  far  superior  foreign 
talent  was  to  English.  Malibran  assented  to  the  jus- 
tice of  their  remarks,  and  agreed  to  yield  still  more  to 
their  argument,  if  the  same  air  sung  adagio  should  be 
found  equally  beautiful  when  played  presto.  The  par- 
ties were  agreed;  when  to  the  positive  consternation 
of  all  present,  and  very  much  to  the  diversion  of  Mali- 
bran herself,  the  Spanish  melody,  which  she  had  so 
divinely  sung,  was,  on  being  played  quick,  instantly 
recognised  as  a  popular  English  nursery  song,  by  no 
means  of  the  highest  class.  Shall  we  shock  our  readers 
when  we  remind  them  that 

Maria  trayga  un  caldero, 
means  literally,  "  Molly,  put  the  kettle  on !" — Memoirs 
of  Madame  Malibran, 
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X  wander  the  glens  and  the  wild  woods  alane, 
In  their  deepest  recesses  I  malie  my  sad  mane^ 
My  harp's  mournful  melody  joins  in  the  strain. 
While  sadly  I  sing  of  the  days  that  are  gane. 
Though  Kosie  is  faithless,  she's  no  the  less  fair. 
And  the  thoughts  of  her  beauty  but  feeds  my  despair  ; 
With  painful  remembrance  my  bosom  is  fuUi 
And  weary  of  life  is  the  Harper  of  JIull. 

No.  14. 


As  slumb'ring  I  lay  by  the  dark  mountain  stream, 
My  lovely  young  Kosie  appeared  in  my  dream  ; 
I  thought  her  still  kind,  and  I  ne'er  was  sae  blest. 
As  in  fancy  I  clasp'd  the  dear  nymph  to  my  breast: 
Thou  false  fleeting  vision,  too  soon  thou  wert  o'er ; 
Thou  wak'd'st  me  to  tortures  unequall'd  before ; 
But  death's  silent  slumbers  my  griefs  soon  shall  lull, 
And  the  green  grass  wave  over  the  Harper  of  MiiU. 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;   AND 


THE  HARPER  OF  MULL. 

The  story  of  tbe  "  Harper  of  Blull,"  on  whicli 
T.nnaliill  founded  the  preceding  song,  may  be  thus 
abridged  : — 

In  the  Island  of  Mull  there  lived  a  harper  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  professional  skill,  and  the 
aflectionate  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  was 
attached  to  Rosie,  the  fairest  iloner  of  the  island, 
and  soon  made  her  his  bride.  Not  long  afterwards, 
he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  some  low-country  friends, 
accompanied  by  his  Rosie,  and  carrying  his  harp, 
which  liad  been  his  companion  in  all  his  journeys 
i'or  many  years.  Overtaken  by  the  shades  of  night, 
in  a  solitary  part  of  the  country,  a  cold  faintness 
fell  upon  Rosie,  and  she  sank,  almost  lifeless,  into 
the  harper's  arms.  He  hastily  wrapped  his  plaid 
round  her  shivering  frame;  but  to  no  purpose.  Dis- 
tracted, he  hurried  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
fuel  to  revive  the  dying  embers  of  life.  None  could 
be  found.  His  harp  lay  on  the  grass,  its  neglected 
strings  vibrating  to  the  blast.  The  harper  loved  it 
as  his  own  life,  but  he  loved  his  Rosie  better  than 
cither.  His  nervous  arms  were  applied  to  its  sides, 
and  ere  long  it  lay  crackling  and  blazing  on  the 
heath.  Rosie  soon  revived  under  its  genial  influ- 
ence, and  resumed  the  journey  when  morning  began 
to  purple  the  cast.  Passing  down  the  side  of  a  hill, 
they  were  met  by  a  hunter,  on  horseback,  who 
addressed  Rosie  in  the  style  of  an  old  and^familiar 
friend.  The  harper,  innocent  himself,  and  unsus- 
picious of  others,  paced  slowly  along,  leaving  her  in 
converse  with  the  stranger.  Wondering  at  her 
delay,  he  turned  round  and  beheld  the  faithless  fair 
seated  behind  the  hunter  on  his  steed,  which 
speedily  bore  them  out  of  sight  The  unhappy 
harper,  transfixed  in  astonishment,  gazed  at  them. 
Then,  slowly  turning  his  steps  homewards,  he 
sighing  exclaimed — "Fvol  that  I  was,  to  burn  my 
harp  for  lur .'" — Ramsay's  TaiinahilU 


THE  CARPENTER'S  DAUGHTER. 

A   COUNTRY   TALE. 

William  Jervis,  the  only  son  of  arich  carpenter,in 

the  county  town  of  B ,  had  been  attached,  almost 

from  childhood,  to  his  fair  neighbour,  Mary  Price,  the 
daughter  of  a  haberdasher  in  a  great  way  of  business, 
who  lived  in  the  same  street.  The  carpenter,  a  frugal 
artisan  of  the  old  school,  who  trusted  to  indefatiga- 
ble industry  for  getting  on  in  life,  had  an  instinctive 
mistrust  of  the  more  dashing  and  speculative  trades- 
man, and  even,  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  looked 
with  cold  and  doubtful  eyes  on  his  son's  engagement. 
Mr.  Price's  circumstances,  however,  seemed,  and  at 
the  time  were,  so  flourishing,  and  his  daughter's 
character  so  excellent,  that  to  refuse  his  consent 
would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  autho- 
rity. All  that  our  prudent  carpenter  could  do  was, 
to  delay  the  union,  in  hopes  that  something  might 
still  occur  to  break  it  ofl';  and  when,  ten  days  before 
the  time  finally  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the  result  of 
an  unsuccessful  speculation  placed  Mr.  Price's  name 
in  the  Gazette,  most  heartily  did  he  congratulate 
himself  on  the  foresight  which  had  saved  him 
from  the  calamity  of  a  portionless  daughter-in  law. 
He  had,  however,  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his 
son's  affection  for  poor  Mary,  for,  on  Mr.  Price's 
lying  within  a  very  few  months,  of  a  broken  heart, 
William  Jervis,  after  vainly  trying  every  mode  of 
ippeal  to  his  obdurate  father,  married  the  orphan 
girl — in  the  desperate  hope,  that  the  step  being  once 


taken,  and  past  all  remedy,  an  only  child  would  find 
forgiveness  for  an  oflence  attended  by  so  many  ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

But  here,  too,  William,  in  his  turn,  miscalculated 
the  invincible  obstinacy  of  his  father's  character. 
He  ordered  his  son  from  his  house  and  his  presence, 
dismissed  him  from  his  employment,  forbade  his 
vei-y  name  to  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  and  up 
to  the  time  at  which  our  story  begins,  comported, 
himself  exactly  as  if  he  never  had  had  a  child. 

William,  a  dutiful,  affectionate  son,  felt  severely 
the  deprivation  of  his  father's  affection,  and  Mary, 
felt  for  her  William;  but  so  far  as  regarded  their; 
worldly  concerns,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  how 
little  they  regretted  their  change  of  prospects.  Young, 
healthy,  active,  wrapt  up  in  each  otlier  and  in  their 
lovely  little  girl,  they  found  small  difficulty  and 
no  hardship  in  eai'ning— he  by  his  trade,  at  which 
he  was  so  good  a  workman  as  always  to  command  ' 
high  wages,  and  she  by  needle-work — sufficient  to 
supply  their  humble  wants ;  and  when  the  kindness 
of  Walter  Price,  Mary's  brother,  who  had  again ' 
opened  a  shop  in  the  town,  enabled  them  to  send 
their  little  Susy  to  a  school  of  a  better  order  than 
their  own  funds  would  have  permitted,  their  utmost^ 
ambition  seemed  gratified. 

Mrs.  Jervis  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 

the  rare  quality  called  taste;  and  the  ladies  of  B , 

delighted  to  find  an  oi)portunity  of  at  once  exercising 
their  benevolence,  and  procuring  exquisitely-fancied  • 
caps  and  bonnets  at  half  the  cost  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  fine  yet  vulgar  milli- 
ner who  had  hitherto  ruled  despotically  over  the 
fashions  of  the  place,  did  not  fail  to  rescue  their  new  ' 
and  interesting  protegee  from  the  drudgery  of  sew- 
ing white  seam,  and  of  poring  over  stitching  and 
button-holes. 

For  some  years,  all  prospered  in  their  little  house-' 
hold.  Susy  grew  in  stature  and  in  beauty,  retain- 
ing the  same  look  of  intelligence  and  sweetness 
which  had  in  her  early  childhood  fascinated  all 
beholders.  Even  her  stern  grandfather,  now  be- 
come a  master  builder,  and  one  of  the  richest  , 
tradesmen  in  the  town,  had  been  remarked  to  look 
long  and  wistfully  on  the  lovely  little  girl,  as, 
holding  by  her  father's  hand,  she  tripped  lightly  to 
church,  although,  on  that  father  himself,  he  never 
deigned  to  cast  a  glance ;  so  that  the  more  acute 

denizens   of    B used  to   prognosticate    that, 

although   William  was   disinherited,  Mr.   Jervis's  • 
property  would  not  go  out  of  the  family. 

So  matters  continued  awhile.  Susan  was  eleven 
years  old,  when  a  stunning  and  unexpected  blow 
feU  upon  them  all.  Walter  Price,  her  kind  uncle, 
who  had  hitherto  seemed  as  prudent  as  he  was  ■ 
prosperous,  became  involved  in  the  stoppage  of  a 
great  Glasgow  house,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
town  ;  whilst  her  father,  having  unfortunately 
accepted  bills  drawn  by  him,  under  an  assurance 
that  they  should  be  provided  for  long  before  they 
became  due,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  the  amount. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  distant  hope  that  the  afl'airs  , 
of  the  Glasgow  house  might  come  round,  or,  at 
least,  that  Walter  Price's  concerns  might  be  disen- 
tangled from  theirs,  and,  for  this  purpose,  his  pre- 
sence, as  a  man  full  of  activity  and  intelligence,  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  Scotland  :  but  this  prospect 
was  precarious  and  distant.  In  the  meantime, 
William  Jervis  lay  lingering  in  prison,  his  creditor 
relying  avowedly  on  the  chance  that  a  rich  father 
could  not,  for  shame,  allow  his  son  to  perish  there; 
w  hilst  Mary,  sick,  helpless,  and  desolate,  was  too 
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broken-spiiitod  to  venture  aii  apiilication  to  a  quar. 

ter,  from  whence  any  slight  hope  that  she  mi2;ht 
otherwise  have  entertained,  was  entirely  banished 

by  the  recollection  that  the  penalty  had  been  in- 
curred through  a  relation  of  her  own. 

"  Why  should  I  go  to  him  ?"  said  poor  Mary  to 
herself,  when  referred  by  DIr.  Barniu'd,  her  hus- 
band's creditor,  to  lier  wealthy  fatherin-law — "why 
trouble  him?  He  will  never  pay  my  brother's  debt: 
he  would  only  turn  me  from  his  door,  and,  perhaps, 
speak  of  Walter  and  VVilliam  in  a  way  that  would 
break  my  heart."  And  with  her  little  daughter  in 
her  hand,  she  walked  slowly  back  to  a  small  room 
that  she  had  hired  near  the  gaol,  and  sate  doT\  n 
sadly  and  heavily  to  the  daily  diminishing  millinery 
work,  which  was  uovv'  the  only  resource  of  the  once 
lia])py  family. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  old  Mr. 
Jervis  was  seated  in  a  little  summer  house  at  the 
end  of  his  neat  gardoi,  gravely  smoking  his  pipe 
over  a  tumbler  of  spirits  and  water,  dehling  the 
delicious  odour  of  his  honeysuckles  and  sweet-briars 
by  the  two  most  atrocious  smells  on  this  earth — the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  of  gin — his  meditations,  pro- 
bably none  of  the  most  agreeable,  were  interrupted, 
first  by  a  modest  single  knock  at  the  front-door, 
which,  the  intermediate  doors  being  open,  he  heard 
distinctly,  then  by  a  gentle  parley,  and,  lastly,  by  his 
old  housekeeper's  advance  up  the  gravel  walk,  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  young  girl,  who  approached  him 
liastily  yet  tremblingly,  caught  his  rough  hand  with 
her  little  one,  lifted  up  a  sweet  face,  where  smiles 
seemed  breaking  through  her  tears,  and,  in  an  atti- 
tude between  standing  and  kneeling— an  attitude  of 
deep  reverence — faltered,  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  one 
low,  broken  word — "Grandfather!" 

"How  came  this  child  here?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jervis,  endeavouring  to  disengage  the  hand  which 
Susan  had  now  secured  within  both  hers — "how 
dared  you  let  her  in,  Norris,  when  you  knew  my 
orders  respecting  the  whole  family  ?" 

"How  dared  I  let  her  in?"  returned  the  house- 
keeper— "how  could  I  help  it  ?  Don't  we  all  know 
that  there  is  not  a  single  house  in  the  town  where 
little  Susan  (heaven  bless  her  dear  face !)  is  not  wel- 
come? Don't  the  very  gaolers  themselves  let  her 
into  the  prison  before  hours  and  after  hours  ?  And 
don't  the  sheriff  himself,  for  as  strict  as  he  is  said  to 
be,  sanction  it?  Speak  to  your  grandfather,  Susy 
love — don't  be  dashed:"  and,  with  this  encouraging 
exhortation,  the  kind-hearted  housekeeper  retired. 

Susan  continued,  clasping  hergrandlather's  hand, 
and  leaning  her  face  over  it  as  if  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  poured  down  her  cheeks  like  rain. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  child  ?"  at  length 
interrupted  Mr.  Jervis  in  a  stern  voice.  "  What 
brought  you  here?" 

"  Oh,  grandfather!     Poor  father's  in  prison  ! " 

"I  did  not  put  him  there,"  observed  BIr.  Jervis, 
coldly !  "  you  must  go  to  Mr.  Barnard  on  that  affair." 

"Mother  did  go  to  him  this  morning,"  replied 
Susan,  "and  he  told  her  that  she  must  apply  to 
you  " 

"  Well!"  exclaimed  the  grandfather,  impatiently. 

"  But  she  said  she  dared  not,  angry  as  you  were 
with  her — more  especially  as  it  is  through  uncle 
Walter's  misfortune  that  all  this  misery  has  hap- 
jiened.     Mother  dared  not  come  to  you." 

"  She  was  right  enough  there,"  returned  Mr  Jer- 
vis.    "  So  she  sent  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  she  knows  nothing  of  ray  coming. 
She  seat  me  to  carry  home  a  cap  to  Mrs.  Taylor, 


who  lives  in  tne  next  street,  and  as  I  was  passing 
the  door  it  came  into  my  head  to  knock — and  then 
Mrs.  Norris  brought  me  here — Oh,  grandlather !  I 
hope  I  have  not  done  wrong!  I  hope  you  are  not 
angry  !  but  if  you  were  to  see  how  sad  and  pale 
poor  father  looks  in  that  dismal  prison;  and  poor 
mother,  how  sick  and  ill  she  is,  how  her  hand 
trembles  when  she  tries  to  work.  Oh,  grandfather  I 
if  you  could  but  see  them  you  would  not  wonder  at 
my  boldness." 

"All  this  comes  of  trusting  to  a  speculating  knave 
like  Walter  Price  !"  observed  Mr.  Jervis  rather  as  a 
soUloijuy  than  to  the  child,  who,  however,  heard  and 
replied  to  the  remark. 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  was  uncle  Walter ! 
He  put  me  to  school  to  le.irn  reading  and  writing, 
and  cyphering,  and  all  sorts  of  needle  work  ;  not  a 
charity-school,  because  he  wished  me  to  be  amongst 
decent  children,  and  not  ti  learn  bad  ways.  And 
he  has  written  to  ofl'er  to  come  to  prison  himseli',  if 
lather  wishes  it;  and  indeed,  indeed,  grandfather, 
my  uncle  Walter  is  not  so  wicked  as  you  think  for — 
indeed  he  is  not." 

"  This  child  is  grateful !"  was  the  thought  that 
passed  through  her  grandfather's  mind,  but  he  did 
not  give  it  utterance.     He,  however,  drew  her  closer 
to  him,  and  seated  her  in  the  snmmer-house  at  his 
side.     "  So  you  can  read  and  write,  and  keep  ac- 
counts, and  do  all  sorts  of  needle-work,  can  you,  my 
little  maid  ?     And  you  can  run  of  errands,  doubtless, 
and  are  handy  about  a  house.     Should  you  like  to 
live  witli  me  and  Norris,  and  make  my  shirts,  and 
read  the  newspaper  to  me  of  an  evening,  and  learn 
to  make  puddings  and  pies,  and  be  my  own  little 
Susan  ?    Eh  ?     Should  you  like  this  ?" 
"Oh,  grandfather!"  exclaimed  Susan, enchanted. 
"And   water   the  flowers,"   pursued  Mr.  Jervis, 
"  and  root  out  the  weeds,  and  gather  the  beau-pots  ? 
Is  not  this  a  nice  garden,  Susy?" 
"Oh,  beautiful!   dear  grandfather,  beautiful!" 
"  And  you  would   like  to  live  with  me  in  this 
pretty  house  and  this  beautiful  garden ;  should  you 
Susy  T 
"  Oh  yes,  dear  grandfather !" 
"And  never  wish  to  leave  me?" 
"  Oh,  never !  never !" 

"  Nor  to  see  the  dismal  gaol  again — the  dismal, 
dreary  gaol  ?" 

"  Never  ! — but  father  is  to  live  here  too  ?"  en- 
quired Susan,  interrupting  herself — "  father  and 
mother?" 

"  No !"  replied  her  grandfather — "  neither  of 
them.  It  was  you  whom  I  asked  to  live  here  with 
me.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  you  must 
choose  between  us." 

"  They  not  live  here  !  I  to  leave  my  father  and 
my  mother — my  own  dear  mother,  and  she  so  sick ! 
my  own  dear  father,  and  he  in  a  gaol !  Oh,  grand- 
father, you  cannot  mean  it ;  ycm  cannot  be  so  cruel !' 
"  There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  matter,  Susan.  I  give 
you  the  offer  of  leaving  your  parents,  and  living  with 
me;  but  1  do  not  compel  you  to  accept  it  You  are 
an  intelligent  little  girl,  aud  perfectly  capable  of 
choosing  for  yourself.  But  I  begyou  to  take  notice 
that,  by  remaining  with  them,  you  will  not  only 
share,  but  increase  their  poverty;  whereas,  with  me 
you  will  not  only  enjoy  every  comfort  yourself,  but 
relieve  them  from  the  burthen  of  your  support." 

"  It  is  not  a  burthen,"  replied  Susan,  lirmly — "  I 
know  that,  young,  and  weak,  and  ignorant  as  I  am 
now,  I  am  yet  of  some  use  to  my  dear  mother,  and 
of  some  couiforl  to  my  dear  iUthcr;  and  every  day  I 
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shall  grow  older  and  stronger,  and  more  able  to  be 
'J  a  help  to  them  both.  And  to  leave  them !  to  live 
here  in  plenty,  whilst  they  were  starving !  to  be 
gathering  posies,  whilst  they  were  in  prison!  Oh, 
grandfather  I  I  should  die  of  the  very  thought.  I 
thank  you  for  your  offer,"  continued  she,  rising,  and 
dropping  her  little  curtsy,  "  but  my  choice  is  made. 
Good  evening,  grandfather  I" 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Susy,"  rejoined  her 
(fraiidfather,  "  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry :  you  and  I 
bhan't  part  so  easily.  You're  a  dear  little  girl,  and 
since  you  won't  stay  with  me,  I  must  e'en  go  with 


you.  The  father  and  mother  who  brouglit  up  such 
■a,  child,  must  be  worth  bringing  home.  So,  witli 
your  good  leave,  Miss  Susan,  we'll  go  and  fcteli 
them." 

And,  in  the  midst  of  Susy's  rapturous  thanks,  her 
kisses,  and  her  tears,  out  they  sallied;  and  the 
money  was  paid,  and  the  debtor  released,  and  esta- 
blished with  his  overjoyed  wife,  in  the  best  room  of 
Mr.  Jervis's  pretty  habitation,  to  the  unspeakable 
gratitude  of  the  whole  party,  and  the  extatic  delight 
of  the  Carpenter's  Dauouteb. — Country  Storiea, 
by  Alias  Mit/ord. 
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so.     Sir,      I         did       not     kiss     the       pret  -  ty     girl,     but       I       know     who. 


INFLUENCE   OF  SINGING  UPON  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION. 

The  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and  active  con- 
dition, require  to  be  exercised  according  to  the 
different  functions  assigned  to  them  by  nature.  We 
are  provided  with  a  voice  having  the  two-fold  power 
of  articulating  words,aDd  of  uttering  musical  sounds. 


We  may  thence  conclude,  that  both  singing  and 
speaking  contribute  to  maintain,  and  even  to  im- 
prove, the  liealthy  state  of  the  various  muscles  and 
other  organs,  called  into  action  when  these  physical 
faculties  are  exercised.  The  first  question,however, 
that  suggests  itself  when  nc  would  consider  the 
peculiar  advantages  singing  affords  to  physical  edu- 
cation, is  this :  Why  do  we  prefer  singing  to  per- 
formance on  any  musical  instrument ;  and  whj  does 
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the  former  exercise  a  more  powerful  influence  than 
tlie  latter,  on  pliysieal  education  ?  This  question 
will  be  easily  solved  by  ail  analysis  of  the  results 
already  obtained  from  the  practice  of  singing :  these 
results  sufficiently  prove  that  the  elementary  exer- 
cise of  this  art  materially  aids  the  future  develope- 
ment  of  the  chief  physical  laculties,  and  prepares 
that  developeraent  by  removing  such  obstacles  as 
the  individual  organization  of  ihe  pupil  may  offer ; 
under  which  latter  circumstance  instruction  in 
singing  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  remedial  mea- 
sure. 

One  of  the  first  benefits  arising  from  vocal  in- 
struction, is  improvement  in  speaking.  It  has  been 
justly  asserted  that  singing  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  improving  the  organs,  if  naturally  good, 
and  of  correcting  any  defect  in  the  speech ;  such  as 
stammering,  hissing,  or  a  nasal  enunciation.  We 
therefore  act  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  purpose, 
and  diminish  the  utility  of  voeal  instruction  if,  as  is 
frequently  done,  we  exclude  from  it  those  children 
who  have  defects  in  the  organs  of  speech.  Such 
natural  impediments,  if  made  known  at  first,  may 
be  entirely  overcome,  provided  the  master  apply 
earnest  care  to  their  removal,  and  the  pupil  attend 
with  persevering  patience  to  his  advice. 

In  the  manner  of  speaking,  as  well  as  of  singing, 
as  in  the  voice  itself,  there  is  a  marked  difterence  in 
dift'erent  persons.  This  difl'erence  consists  in  more 
or  less  facility  of  utterance,  more  or  less  agreeable- 
ness  of  pronunciation,  and  in  the  peculiar  tone 
with  which  nature  has  provided  each  individual. 
However  various  the  shades  of  voice  and  tone,  the 
practice  of  singing  will  be  for  all,  we  are  assured, 
a  never-failing  means  of  improvement. 

Instruction  in  singing  serves  to  develope  and 
cultivate  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  organs  of  which, 
like  those  of  the  voice,  are  not  equally  perfect  in 
every  individual.  A  great  error  will  therefore  be 
committed,  in  depriving  those  children  of  singing 
lessons  who  do  not  in  the  first  instance  evince  a 
decidedly  musical  disposition,  or  what  is  popularly 
termed  a  musical  ear.  That  quality,  or  faculty,  is 
developed  much  more  slowly  in  some  persons  than 
in  others ;  there  are  some,  indeed,  in  whom  it  seems 
totally  deficient;  but  its  absence  often  proceeds 
from  their  seldom  or  never  having  heard  singing, 
and  from  their  consequently  not  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  imitating  the  tones  of  others.  By 
listening  to  singing  we  learn  to  distinguish  the 
relative  position  of  the  notes  uttered  by  the  voice ; 
our  ear  thus  becomes  practised,  and  able  to  convey 
the  nicest  distinction  of  tone  to  the  seat  of  percep- 
tion. Thus,  by  endeavouring  gradually  to  imitate 
others,  we  succeed  in  rendering  the  organs  of  voice 
capable  of  reproducing  the  sounds  which  the  ear 
has  received. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  influence  of  singing 
on  the  health  of  children.  One  of  the  prejudices 
most  obstinately  maintained  against  teacliing  chil- 
dren to  sing,  arises  from  an  opinion  frequently 
broached,  that  singing,  if  practised  at  a  tender  age, 
may  have  a  baneful  influence  on  the  health,  and 
occasion  spitting  of  blood,  and  other  pulmonary 
affections.  It  is  not  long  since  this  idea  prevailed 
in  Germany  also ;  but  the  most  minute  investiga- 
tions, made  by  governments  as  well  as  parents,  have 
proved  it  to  be  quite  erroneous.  From  the  many 
thousand  instances  of  contrary  results,  the  German 
people  have  at  last  learnt  the  utter  fallacy  of  this 
notion,  and  have  not  only  ceased  to  dread  singing 
as  being  ii^urious  to  health,but  go  so  far  as  to  con- 


sider it  one  of  the  most  etiicacious  means  for  giving 
strength  and  vigour  to  all  the  physical  organs  it 
calls  into  action.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  than 
the  practice  of  singing,  to  produce  the  power  of  free 
and  lengthened  respiration.  In  confirmation  of  this 
we  may  safely  refer  to  all  who  have  cultivated  their 
voices,  and  who  have  been  able  to  compare  the 
results  of  their  first,  with  those  of  their  subsequent 
lessons.  At  the  commencement,  to  take  a  long 
breath,  as  it  is  familiarly  expressed,  is  very  annoy- 
ing to  the  learner ;  he  finds  it  difficult  to  hold  even 
a  quarter  note  [crotchet],  and  several  quarters  in 
succession  entirely  exhaust  his  breath ;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  pupil  gains  so  much  facility,  that  he  finds 
it  less  fatiguing  to  sing  several  quarters  with  one 
breath,  than  to  take  breath  at  each  note.  He  ac- 
quires by  degrees  the  power  of  singing  two,  three, 
four  quarters ;  then  two,  three,  four  halves  [minims] 
consecutively,  of  a  quicker  or  slower  movement.  It 
often  occurs,  that  it  would  be  beyond  the  capability 
of  an  untrained  adult  to  sing  that  which  the  lungs 
of  a  child  execute  with  ease.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
case  as  in  every  other,  excess  would  become  inju- 
rious, and  it  would  be  as  dangerous  to  fatigue  the 
pupil  by  prolonged  exercise,  as  it  would  be  unjust 
to  ascribe  every  pulmonary  complaint  by  which  he 
may  be  aS'ected,  to  the  practice  of  singing. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  convinced  that  sing- 
ing, or  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  art  of  breathing,  is 
one  of  the  best  preventives  of,  and  surest  remedies 
for, general  weakness  of  the  chest;  and  that  its  use, 
provided  always  it  be  proportioned  to  the  other- 
physical  powers  of  the  singer,  is  calculated  to  exert 
a  most  favourable  influence  on  delicate  constitu- 
tions, to  impart  vigour  to  the  organs  connected  with 
the  lungs,  and  thus  to  conduce  to  a  healthy  state  of 
all  parts  ot  the  body. — Mainzer's  Singling  for  the 
Million. 


A  Powerful  Instrument. — During  the  early ' 
part  of  the  French  invasion  of  Algiers — occupation, 
we  believe,  is  the  milder  diplomatic  term — a  small  party 
of  the  French  troops  fell  into  an  Arab  ambuscade,  and 
those  who  were  not  immediately  slain  or  taken  pri- 
soners, were  obliged  to  place  more  trust  in  their  heels 
than  their  muskets.  It  happened  that  the  regimental 
band  was  with  the  party,  and  the  musicians  made  a 
retreat  with  the  rest,  in  a  prestissimo  movement  of 
the  most  rapid  execution.  The  ophicleid  player  was, 
however,  embarrassed  by  his  instrument,  and  he  was 
hesitating  about  carrying  it  further,  when,  happening 
to  cast  a  Parthian  glance  behind,  to  his  consternation, 
he  beheld  an  Arab  horseman  close  upon  him.  Further 
flight  was  useless ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight 
or  surrender.  Tears  of  desart  slavery  made  a  gloomy 
prospect;  and  yet  what  could  his  side-sword  avail 
against  the  spear  of  his  pursuer  ?  Desperation  is  the 
parent  of  many  a  strange  resource.  The  lately  abused 
ophicleid  was  lifted  to  his  shoulder,  musket  fashion, 
and  the  musket  brought  to  cover  his  foe.  The  Arab 
was  struck  with  panic ;  doubtless  this  was  some  new 
devilry  of  those  accursed  Giaours — some  machine  of 
death,  with  a  mouth  big  enough  to  sweep  half  his  tribe 
into  eternity.  Not  a  second  did  he  hesitate,  but,  wheel- 
ing round,  he  galloped  off  at  a  pace  that  soon  took  him 
out  of  what  he  conceived  might  be  the  range  of  this 
grandfather  of  all  the  muskets.  Had  Prospero  been 
there  to  have  treated  him  to  a  blast,  something  between 
avolcano  and  a  typhoon,  that  side  of  Mount  Atlas  would 
never  have  beheld  him  more.  Our  musician  made  his 
retreat  good,  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  powers  of 
his  instrument  than  he  ever  before  possessed ;  and  the 
story  was  tho  amusement  of  the  French  army  for  many 
a  day  afterwards. 
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MUSIC  AMONGST  THE  ARABS. 

M.  Edmond  Combes,  commissioned  by  the  French 
governmeat  to  renew  his  explorations  in  Abyssinia, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  La  France 
Miisicale,  dated  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes  [1839,] 
giving  some  account  of  the  state  of  music  in  the 
East,  and  musical  feeling  amongst  the  Arabs,  of 
which  the  following  passages  may  interest  our  read- 
ers : — "In  quitting  France,  I  have  regretted  few 
things  so  much  as  the  music  I  leave  behind.  As 
often,  therefore,  as  an  opportunity  has  presented 
itself  of  listening  to  music,  I  have  seized  it  with 
avidity.  At  Malta, I  was  present  at  the  representa- 
tion of  Mercadante's  '/  Briganti,'  but,  in  spite  of 
my  inclination  to  be  satisfied  with  the  orchestra  and 
singers,  I  am  obliged  to  avow  that  they  were  detest- 
able; and  greatly  was  I  grieved  to  hear  this  score 
of  Mereadante,  which  seems  to  me  very  fine,  so  ill 
understood  and  interpreted.  I  found,  too,  a  theatre 
at  Alexandria,  and  another  at  Cairo ;  but  he  who 
would  enjoy  them  must  not  be  too  particular.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  establishment  of  these  two  theatres 
in  a  Mussulman  country  is  a  remarkable  fact,  well 
worth  recording.  Arab  music  makes  little  progress; 
it  is  monotonous,  without  sweetness  or  charm  of  any 
kind.  The  Arabs  have  some  few  melodies  slightly 
striking;  but  all  the  rest  are  impressed  with  one 
character,  which  offers  no  variety.  Of  harmony, 
they  are  entirely  ignorant.  If  they  sing  in  chorus, 
they  sing  the  same  notes ;  and  yet  they  are  passion- 
ate lovers  of  music.  No  fete  can  take  place  amongst 
them  without  music,  nor  do  they  ever  work  but  to 
the  accompaniment  of  singing.  Their  musical  sense 
only  wants  enlightening ;  they  want  composers  and 
teachers.  It  is  remarkable  that  music  is  here  more 
intensely  felt  by  the  multitude — the  populace — than 
by  the  higher  classes.  The  few  European  musicians 
who  have  visited  Egypt,  have  asserted  that  the  Arabs 
were  insensible  to  our  music.  This  is  not  strictly 
true;  and  the  following  incident  proves  the  con- 
trary:— We  were  journeying  towards  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  beautiful 
village,  called  Magaga,  situated  betwixt  Benisouef 
and  Mignie,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  the  full  moon  shone  on  a  fairy 
landscape.  The  ripples  of  the  river  ran  silver  in  its 
light,  and  majestic  palm  trees  threw  their  waving 
shadows  on  the  bank.  At  intervals  veiled  women 
passed  silently  by ;  and  in  the  distance  was  heard 
the  barking  of  famished  dogs.  The  firmament  glit- 
tered with  stars ;  and  I  wandered  slowly  through 
the  palm-groves,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  spec- 
tacle which  spread  out  before  me.  All  at  once,  I 
was  seized  with  a  passionate  desire  for  music,  and 
I  entreated  Peluchenau,  one  of  my  travelling  com- 
panions, to  send  for  his  violin,  which  was  in  the 
boat,  and  play  for  me.  With  his  accustomed  cour- 
tesy, he  indulged  my  longing ;  and  at  the  first 
sounds  of  his  instrument,  a  number  of  natives,  who 
were  scattered  about,  grouped  themselves  around  us, 
and  leaning  on  their  clubs,listened  attentively.  The 
first  pieces  played  were  heard  in  silence,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  auditors  were  agreeably  afi'ected  by 
the  music.  A  murmur  of  pleasure  hailed  the  over- 
ture to  'La  Caraoane ;'  but  the  enthusiasm  some- 
what cooled  at  the  andante.  A  waltz,  by  Labitski, 
excited  transports ;  but  Weber's  Last  Waltz  seemed 
to  strike  them  as  wearisome.  The  allegros,  the 
quick  and  light  movements,  were  decidedly  more  to 
their  taste  than  grave  and  imposing  compositions 
Tho  '  Prayer  of  Moses,'  however,  made  a  profound 


impression  on  them.  They  listened  in  religious 
silence,  and  questioned  us  as  to  the  meaning  of 
that  mysterious  and  sublime  language.  When  I 
explained  to  them  that  it  was  the  prayer  of  a  pro- 
phet to  God,  they  asked  for  a  repetition  of  it;  and 
when  their  request  was  complied  with,  they  looked 
at  one  another  with  astonishment,  and  expressed 
their  admiration  by  a  general  exclamation.  An 
.\rab  never  stands  when  he  can  sit ;  yet,  so  long  as 
the  sounds  of  the  violin  continued,  no  one  sat  down : 
the  pleasure  which  they  evidently  experienced  made 
them  forget  that  they  were  on  their  legs — a  fact 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  any  one  familiar  with 
oriental  habits.  A  native — I  mean  an  Arabian — 
air,  performed  by  Peluchenau,  concluded  the  musi- 
cal entertainments  of  an  evening  which  will  be  long 
impressed  on  my  memory.  Peluchenau  was  vehe- 
mently applauded;  and  the  Arabs — grateful  for  the 
pleasure  which  they  had  received  from  us — repaid 
the  debt  by  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  tarabouk, 
and  singing  their  favourite  airs.  We  passed  a  por- 
tion of  the  night  beneath  the  palm-groves,  and  the 
hours  glided  rapidly  away.  I  hope,  shortly,  to  send 
you  some  of  these  airs  noted,  with  some  curious 
details  of  the  actual  state  of  music  amongst  the 
Arabs." — Atlicnmmn. 


Anecdote  of  Mrs.  Wood. — A  General,  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  become 
suddenly  rich,  furnished  a  house  in  a  costly  manner, 
and  gave  gay  parties.  He  had  little  else  but  his  wealth, 
however,  to  render  them  attractive ;  his  wife  being  es- 
pecially untutored  and  unpolished,  as  he  had  married 
before  he  became  rich,  and  both  were  elevated  to  their 
present  importance  without  the  requisite  personal 
qualifications  to  sustain  it.  To  render  one  of  their 
parties  more  tlian  usually  popular,  they  invited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wood  among  their  guests ;  these  at  first  re- 
spectfully declined,  on  the  ground  of  fatigue  ;  but  they 
were  pressed  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  they  at 
length  were  subdued  into  consent.  When  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  evening  were  fairly  commenced,  and 
several  ladies  among  the  visitors  had  sung,  the  hostess 
invited  Mrs.  Wood  to  seat  herself  at  the  piano,  as  the 
company  would  be  delighted  to  hear  her  beautiful  voice; 
but  Mrs.  Wood  begged,  with  a  very  serious  coun- 
tenance, to  be  excused.  At  first  the  astonishment 
created  by  this  refusal  was  evinced  by  a  dead  silence, 
and  a  fixed  stare ;  but  at  length,  the  disappointed  hos- 
tess broke  forth  : — f  What !  not  sing  I  Mrs.  Wood  ; 
why,  it  was  for  this  that  I  invited  you  to  my  party. 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  asking  you  but  for  this ; 
and  I  told  all  my  guests  that  you  were  coming,  and 
that  they  would  hear  you  sing  I"  "  Oh  !"  replied  Mrs. 
Wood,with  great  readiness,  "that  quite  alters  the  case; 
I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  this,  or  I  should  not  have  re- 
fused ;  but  since  you  have  invited  me  professionally,  I 
shall  of  course  sing  immediately !"  "  That's  a  good 
creature,"  rejoined  the  hostess,  **  I  thought  you  could 
not  persist  in  refusing  me."  So  Mrs.  Wood  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  sang  delightfully,  and,  to  the  entire 
gratification  of  hostess  and  guests,  gave,  without  hesi- 
tation, every  song  she  was  asked  for,  and  some  were 
encored.  On  the  following  day,  however,  when  the 
host  and  hostess  were  counting  up  the  cost  of  their 
entertainment,  (for,  rich  as  they  were,  they  had  not 
lost  their  former  regard  for  economy,)  to  their  utter 
consternation  there  came  in  a  bill  from  Mr.  Wood  of 
two  hundred  dollars  for  Mrs.  Wood's  "professional 
services"  at  the  party  of  the  preceding  evening,  accom- 
panied by  a  note,  couched  in  terms  which  made  it  quite 
certain  that  the  demand  would  be  legally  enforced  if 
attempted  to  be  resisted ;  and,  however  much  they  were 
mortitied  by  this  unexpected  demand,  they  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  pay  it  and  hold  their  tongues.— 
Buckingham's  Amei  tea. 
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Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 

Ye  wander  thro'  the  blooming  lieather  ; 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettrick  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  Water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  loe  him  better, 

And  III  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine, 
Tlie  bonnie  lad  o*  Galla  Water. 


Altho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird, 
And  tho'  I  hae  na  meikle  tocher  ; 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  trnest  love, 

We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  Water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth, 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure, 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that's  tlie  chiefest  warld's  treasure! 
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SINGING  CLASSES  IN  PARES. 

Paris,  Jandaby  1 8th,  1840. — Two  years  ago,  while 
writing  to  you  from  hence,  I  described  the  eKbibition 
of  part-singing,  directed  by  M.Mainzer,in  the  Place 
de  I'Estrapade.  This  time  I  have  been  admitted  to 
the  insiJection  of  thesinging  classes  among  the  opera- 
tives, organized  according  to  M.  Wilhem's  system. 
*  *  *         A  leaf  from  my  journal,  in  which 

is  chronicled  my  Saturday  evening's  occupation,  may 
afi'ord  some  far-off'  idea  of  one  of  its  best  features  — 
namely,  its  providing  adequate  and  simultaneous 
interest  and  occupation  for  scholars  of  every  degree, 
from  the  urchin,  on  his  first  evening's  entrance  from 
the  qaal  or  alley,  progressively  upward  to  the  well- 
practised  monitor,  so  firm  in  scientific  linowledge, 
that  he  is  able  not  only  to  read,  at  sight,  a  single 
solfeggio  from  Stetl'ani,  Durante,  and  Handel,  of  any 
intricacy,  but  also  to  maintain  his  own  part  in 
proper  style  and  spirit,  however  complicated  be  the 
whole,  of  which  that  part  is  only  a  third  or  a  fourth. 

The  dark,  dingy,  Halle  des  Draps,  where  the 
pupils  assemble,  was  tilled  with  busy,  industrious 
individuals,  and  wore  an  air  of  animation  and 
rational  enjoyment  which  was  delightful.  I  was 
present  at  the  drilling  of  a  class  of  men,  of  all  ages, 
and,  it  seemed,  of  all  conditions.  When  the  mo- 
ment for  commencement  arrived,  the  entire  party 

No.  15 


was  separated  into  twenty  or  tliirty  smaller  compa- 
nies, each  numbering  some  fifteen  or  twenty  indi- 
viduals— each,  too,  under  the  guidance  of  a  monitor, 
who  referred  to  an  exercise  board  in  aid  of  his 
e.'tplanations.  Thus  arranged,  they  extended  round 
the  room,  leaving  its  centre  free  for  the  superintend- 
ent, who,  baton  and  tuning-fork  in  hand,  presided 
over  their  exercises.  Nearest  the  door  were  the 
new^  comers,  to  whom  their  monitor  was  explaining 
the  numbers  of  notes  in  the  scale,  and  their  names, 
"Do,  re,  mi,"  &c. — availing  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  an  ingenious  memoria  technica,  which  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  inventions  of  M.  Wilhem's  system, 
and  in  which  the  fingers,  and  the  spaces  between 
them,  are  employed  by  the  neophyte  to  represent  tu 
himself  the  octave  and  its  divisions.  The  next  knot 
consisted  of  those  who,  having  learned  their  notes, 
were  reading  verbally,  not  vocally,  a  scale  exercise, 
in  which  some  of  the  simplest  divisions  of  rhythm 
and  tune  were  inculcated.  A  third  group  was  stu- 
dying the  first  intervals — the  hand  alphabet  which 
I  have  mentioned  being  employed  by  all,  and  every 
pupil  being  compelled  to  read  and  count  his  exer- 
cise ere  he  attempt  to  sing  it ;  while  a  fourth  party 
was  taking  in  fifths,  sevenths,  ninths,  SiC. ;  and  so 
on,  until  those  were  progressively  reached  who  were 
firm  and  ready  enough  to  attack  a  composition  in 
two  or  more  parts.     It  was  so  arranged,  that  while 
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one  section  of  the  pupils  was  singing,  others  might 
continue  their  rcadhuj  practice  undisturbed ;  and, 
from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  whole,  resulted  the 
impression,  that  no  elementof  music  was  overlooked, 
or  its  comprehension  empirically  forced  upon  the 
pupil  before  he  was  prepared  for  its  reception.  I 
ought  to  add,  that  the  exercises  commenced  and 
closed  by  the  whole  body  singing  the  scale  together: 
first,  the  notes  of  the  common  chord — then  the  tones 
and  semi-tones  of  the  octave,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, ^ianiss/mo  ZiXvX  forUssiino — now  detached,  now 
bound — then  in  thirds — lastly, in  a  full  harmony,  of 
three  parts.  The  ellect  of  this,  from  the  purity, 
firmness,  and  sweetness  of  the  tone,  was  very  fine. 

If  I  was  musically  pleased  with  the  results  of  a 
system  so  comprehensive  in  its  operation,  I  was  no 
less  morally  gratified  by  the  diligence  and  respecta- 
ble demeanour  of  the  learners.  The  mature  man 
of  forty  (and  there  were  many  such  in  the  company) 
was  not  more  sedulous  or  attentive  than  the  yamin 
of  twelve,  with  his  longer  life  of  a  tenor  or  bass 
voice  before  him.  There  was  no  rude  joking — no 
making  a  pretext  of  the  presence  of  strangers  for 
carelessness  or  want  of  application.  All  seemed 
interested,  because  amused,  by  that  healthiest  of  all 
amusements,  the  reception  of  new  ideas,  upon  a 
subject  in  itself  welcome  and  agreeable.  I  must 
insist,  moreover,  that  M.  Wilhem's  method,  liere 
carried  into  effect  by  his  able  iiupil,  M.  Hubert, 
seems  excellent,  as  inculcating,  from  the  first, some 
principles  of  style  as  well  as  of  science.  Of  this,  I 
had  confirmatory  pniof  in  the  exercises  gone  througli 
by  the  monitors  after  their  pupils  were  dismissed. 
These  young  men  first  read,  and  afterwards  sang, 
solfeggi  of  great  complication  and  difiiculty,  at  first 
in  single  parts,  then  in  comUination;  and  this,  not 
merely  with  a  mechanical  firmness,  which  no  syn- 
copation, or  protracted  division,  or  difficult  interval, 
or  accidental  sharp  or  Hat,  could  shake ;  but  with  a 
feeling  for  that  expression  and  regulation  of  phrase, 
which,  when  m  perfection,  almost  as  much  as  phy- 
sical attainment,  distinguishes  a  Thalberg  or  a 
Mendelssohn  from  the  well-  trained  child,  who  makes 


impartial  friends  yawn  with  hei  jiianisin  at  holiday- 
tide  !  In  short,  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  satisfied 
me  highly  at  the  moment — satisfies  me  yet  more 
completely  on  reflection. 

Januarv  :27th. — I  have  a  word  or  two  more  to 
say  about  the  Singing  Schools.  The  other  morning 
I  heard  the  girls  of  a  charity  school  go  through  their 
vocal  exercises,  on  the  plan  described  in  my  last; 
and,  I  think,  even  with  greater  satisfaction  than  I 
had  derived  from  watching  the  progress  of  those, 
from  whose  riper  years  we  might  exjject  concentra- 
tion and  attention.  Some  of  the  children  could 
hardly  have  reached  eight  years  of  age ;  yet  they 
were  in  the  firm  possession  of  the  elements  of  music: 
while  the  first  class,  without  preparation  or  warn- 
ing, executed  salfeygi,  contrived  at  the  moment,  by 
M.  Hubert,  which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  bailled 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  English  professors.  The 
universal  truth  of  tlieir  intonation  struck  me  as 
much  as  this  clever  readiness,  which  proved  them 
to  be  armed  at  all  points.  M.  Wilhem  considers 
that,  to  this,  the  use  of  his  Manual  Alphabet  largely 
conduces.  I  saw  many  of  the  youngest  children 
correct  themselves  when  at  a  loss,  by  employing  it ; 
and  this  with  a  quickness  and  certainty,  which  a 
glance  at  a  printed  stave  would  hardly  have  ensured. 
1  regret  that  I  shall  not  witness  some  of  the  grand 
results  of  this  contemporaneous  tuition — one  of 
those  meetings  when  all  the  separate  classes  are 
united  to  execute  full  choruses,  in  the  presence  of 
their  families  and  of  the  municipal  authorities. 
(Think  what  a  sublime  efl'ect  might  be  thus  pro- 
duced on  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  oiix 
charity  children  in  St.  Paul's  [)  I  have  no  chmbt  of 
their  ability  to  meet  the  call  upon  them  by  any  com- 
position. I  am  sure  of  the  high  pleasure  which 
must  be  derived  from  seeing  the  vagrant  and  "dan- 
gerous" population  of  a  feverish  metropolis  like  this 
combining  in  a  pursuit  which  links  them  with  the 
highest  and  most  refined,  and  which — unless  all  the 
old  poets  and  proverbialists  be  so  many  false  pro- 
phets— cannot  pass  away  without  some  iiuinanisiug 
results. — Allien  ceum. 
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HULLAH'S   CLASSES  AT  EXETER  HALL. 

DuiuNG  the  reign  (if  Elinabcth  and  her  immediate 
successors,  a  kaowledg'e  of  vocal  or  iiislruinental 
music  formed  a  necessary  part  of  tlie  education  of 
every  person  who  wished  to  be  considered  as  well 
informed.  The  individual  who  coulil  not  join  in  a 
madrigal,  or  take  his  part  iu  a  song  for  various 
voices,  was  treated  as  a  person  whose  education  had 
been  neglected,  and  folks  "wondered  where  such 
people  had  been  brought  up."  Tlie  busy  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  gloomy  tenets  of  the  Puri 
tans  frowned  down  a  great  deal  of  this  cheerful  and 
healthy  feeling  for  a  season.  The  Restoration  suc- 
ceeded, and  singing  became  again  a  fashionable 
thing,  but  associated  as  it  was  too  frequently  with 
the  loose  rhymes  of  the  Roehesteis,  the  Sedleys 
and  D'Urfeys  of  that  licentious  period,  it  failed  in 
getting  an  universal  footing  among  all  classes,  and 
had  little  or  no  claims  upon  the  consideration  of 
tliose  individuals  whose  sense  of  propriety  refused 
to  adopt  such  an  union.  The  string  of  fiddlers 
introduced  by  Charles  II.  into  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
allusion  to  which  the  song  of  "Fourand-twenty 
Fiddlers  all  of  a  row"  was  written,  tended  so  little 
to  make  church  music  popular,  that  it  only  excited 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  dislike,  and  the  music 
of  the  people  became  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
simple  ballad  melodies.  For  such  airs  they  always 
had  an  open  ear  and  ready  voice,  and  the  gay  strains 
of  Lilliburlero  aided  powerfully  in  bringing  about 
the  deposition  of  James  II.,  and  the  glorious  revo- 
lution of  1(J88.  "It  made  an  impression,"  says 
Burnet,  "on  the  King's  army  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined by  those  who  saw  it  not.  The  whole  army, 
and  at  last  the  people  both  in  city  and  country, 
were  singing  it  perpetually."  This  powerful  charm, 
inherent  in  many  strains,  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served. Napoleim  forbade  under  pain  of  death  the 
playing  of  the  "Ranz  des  Vaches"  in  his  army,  as 
the  melody  had  such  an  effect  on  his  Swiss  soldiers 
that  they  deserted  in  dozens,  tire  melody  liaving 
excited  an  unconquerable  home  sickness  by  its 
associations  with  their  native  land. 

The  distaste  of  the  English  for  music  had  become 
a  word  of  reproach  among  the  neighbouring  nations 
during  the  reign  of  the  Georges,  and  certainly  with 
some  reason.  A  lively  sense  of  its  importance  as  a 
means  of  national  imiiroveinent  is  of  the  recent 
growth   of  the  last  few  years.     A  legislator,  a  few 


years  ago,  would  have  been — nay,  has  been,  laughed 
at  as  an  amiable  visionary,  for  suggesting  the  pro. 
priety  of  making  singing  a  part  of  education  in 
every  school.  How  forgetful  were  the  laughers,  of 
the  important  fact,  that  the  coarseness  of  manners 
so  painfully  developed  in  too  large  a  portion  of  our 
population  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  want  of  more  rational  enjoyments, 
and  the  proper  direction  of  their  minds  to  higher 
means  of  gratification  than  the  beer-shop  could 
furnish,  or  the  bull  bait  present  to  them.  It  may 
thus  raise  the  national  mind  through  the  gentle 
uiediumof  its  ]ilcasures.  Mr.  HuUah  and  hismusic 
classes  are  an  army  to  aid  the  good  cause ;  a  few 
pioneers  have  been  struggling  for  years  to  make  its 
way,  but  the  deaf  ear  of  government  has  onlyshiwly 
and  recently  opened  to  the  importance  ol'  their 
views. 

John  HuUah  became  first  favourably  known  to 
the  public  as  tlie  composer  of  the  music  to  "  The 
Villag'e  Coquettes,"  a  little  opera  by  the  celebrated 
"  Boz,"  and  which  was  fur  some  time  played  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre-  He  is  a  young  man  of  gen- 
tlemanly and  prepossessing  behaviour,  and  possesses 
that  essential  qualification  in  a  teacher,  without 
which  he  can  never  hope  for  great  success — a  good- 
natured  kindliness  of  feeling,  that  will  smile  when 
the  scholar  smiles,  at  anything  ludicrous  (and  there 
are  many  things  ludicrous  in  the  system),  or  appre- 
ciate fully  the  difiiculties  a  student  may  have  to 
encounter,  and  do  his  best  to  remove  such  difficul- 
ties, by  as  clear  an  explanation  as  he  can  give,  not 
with  tile  sour  air  of  a  learned  sujierior,  but  with  the 
good  nature  of  a  friend ;  and  this,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  a  system  that 
undoubtedly  has  many  faults,  and  in  other  hands- 
than  Mr.  HuUah's  will  fail  in  realising  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  it. 

The  method  of  teaching  singing  employed  by  Mr. 
HuUah,  is  an  adaptation  to  English  use  of  the  one 
used  in  France  by  Monsieur  Wilhem,  a  gentleman 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the 
French  Government,  through  the  help  of  his  friend 
Monsieur  Orfila,  a  member  of  the  "Conseil  Royal'' 
for  public  instruction.  Wilhem  ultimately  reigned 
lord  supreme  as  a  teacher  in  Paris,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  professors,  towards  whom  a  most  un- 
justifiable spirit  of  illiberality  prevailed.  M.  Maiii- 
zer,  who  was  the  first  to  shew  brw  fruitful  a  field 
of  instruction  might  be  opened  among  the  working 
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classes,  on  applying  for  leave  to  open  gratuitmis 
schools  for  their  benefit  in  Paris,  was  refused,  and 
having  by  great  influence  succeeded  in  giving  a 
public  concert  in  that  capital,  when  nearly  a  thou- 
sand of  his  pupils,  common  working  men  of  the 
city,  whom  he  had  taught  gratuitously,  executed  a 
variety  of  concerted  pieces  with  great  precision  and 
effect;  he  was  never  allowed  to  repeat  his  perform- 
ances. The  lame  reason  given  was  the  fear  of  an 
emeute,  if  so  large  a  number  of  working-men  were 
allowed  to  meet ;  but  M.  Wilhem  was  allowed  to 
continue  with  his  myriads  unmolested.  This  is  not 
a  solitai'y  instance  of  exclusive  patronage. 

Let  us  walk  into  Exeter  Hall,  where,  day  and 
night,  is  to  be  seen  the  indefatigable  and  ever  cheer- 
ful HuUah  busily  superintending  his  classes.  He  is 
mounted  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  great  organ 
and  between  two  pon  erful  lamps,  where,  baton  in 
hand,  he  regulates  the  movements  of  some  hundreds 
of  pupils  before  him.  Each  pupil  has  a  "  Manual" 
of  instructions  open  in  front  of  his  seat,  and  alter- 
nately listens  to  the  teacher  or  goes  through  the 
exercises  to  be  found  in  these  lessons.  We  will 
begin  "  at  the  beginning."  The  first  lesson  teaches 
us  what  "scales"  and  "intervals"  are;  the  major 
diatonic  scale  is  "represented  by  a  ladder,"  and  the 
eight  lines  of  this  ladder  represent  the  octave,  the 
first  line  being  "Bo"  or  C.  The  pupil 
is  first  taught  to  repeat  the  numbers  in 
ascending  the  scale  or  ladder;  at  the 
same  time  elevating  the  right  arm,  and 
keeping  the  hand  open,  closing  it  on 
reaching  the  semitones  at  3  and  7,  and 
then  descending,  closing  the  hand  at  8 
and  4.  The  general  effect  of  this  pro- 
cess, when  some  hundreds  are  em- 
ployed upon  it,  is  not  a  little  grotesque. 
The  eager  looks  of  the  learners,  who 
are  doing  something,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  which  they  are  anxious 
to  do  properly,  the  hundreds  of  up- 
raised arms  and  clenched  fists  all  directed  towards 
Mr.  Hullah,  seem  to  give  that  gentleman  a  most 
unenviable  position;  albeit,  it  is  quite  irresistible  to 
all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  and  we  must 
plead  guilty  to  a  frequent  laugh  ourselves. 

The  hand  is  a  very  essential  feature  in  the  system, 
and  is  continually  brought  into  use ;  the  five  fingers 
of  the  hand  answer  to  the  five  lines  in  music ;  and 
the  spaces  between  them  to  the  corresponding  musi- 
cal spaces,  the  little  finger  representing  the  lowest 
line  of  the  stave  and  the  thumb  the  highest,  thus 
taking  in  the  notes  from  E  to  F ;  or,  as  this 
system  calls  them,  from  Mi  to  Fa.  This  method 
of  naming  the  notes  is  open  to  many  objections ; 
the  grand  one  being,  that  the  pupil  will  begin  and 
finish  his  course  of  lessons  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  notes  as  they  are  universally 
used  in  England.  A  writer  in  the  Spectator  of  July 
10th,  1S41,  says,  "Turn  one  of  Mr  HuUah's  pupils 
into  any  English  orchestra,  and  he  will  be  ignorant 
of  the  very  language  which  is  spoken  and  written  by 
every  performer  in  it.  He  will,  literally,  and  not  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  be  ignorant  of  the  difference  be- 
tween A  and  B."  This  is  an  unnecessary  change, 
and  will  at  once  preclude  the  pupil  from  gaining 
any  additional  knowledge  from  the  many  works  on 
singing  published  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are 
constructed  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  naming 
the  notes  from  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  places  of  the  notes  on  the  five  lines  and 
spaces,  or  rather  on  the  hand,  having  been  taught ; 


beating  time  is  the  next  part  of  the  pupil's  instruc- 
tion. He  takes  a  bar  of  four  beats,  and  practises 
thus: — The  kft  hand  is  held  open,  and  nitli  the 
palm  upperiroit,  on  a  level  with  the  waist;  the  right 
hand  (also  op™)is  first  placed  in  contact  with  it,  and 
is  then  moved  swiftly,  first  across  the  chest  towards 
the  left  elbow,  then  back  in  a  contrary  direction 
towards  the  right,  is  .next  raised  directly  upwards, 
and  is  then  swii'tly  brought  down  upon  the  left 
palm,  regaining  the  position  from  whence  to  recom- 
mence the  same  series  of  movements,  and  the  hands 
thus  clap  together  at  every  fourth  movement.  This 
action  is  accompanied  at  first,  by  counting  1,  2,  3, 
4  (one  at  each  move,)  which  after  a  little  practice  is 
abandoned  for  mental  counting.  The  effect  of  this 
practice  is  singular  to  a  spectator.  Three  or  four 
hundred  arms  move  backward,  forward,  up,  and 
down,  in  solemn  silence,  and  with  various  degrees 
of  violence,  until  the  fourth  beat,  when  the  ringing 
sound  of  an  army  of  clapping  hands  echoes  suddenly 
through  the  hall,  followed  by  another  deep  quietude, 
to  which  another  violent  clap  succeeds  at  proper 
intervals  during  the  lesson.  The  violent  contrasts 
of  silence  and  noise  are  strikingly  peculiar,  and  add 
much  to  the  odd  efiect  of  the  whole  process. 

The  scholar  is  afterwards  taught  the  value  of  a 
semibreve,  minim,  or  crotchet,  by  repeating  the 
word  "semibreve"  on  the  first  beat,  and  remaining 
silent  on  the  three  following  ones,  repeating  the 
word  "  minim"  on  the  first  and  third  beats,  being 
silent  on  the  second  and  fourth  ;  while  for  crotchets 
he  repeats  that  word  shorn  of  a  limb,  and  exclaims 
aloud  "  crotch"  upon  every  move  of  his  arm.  The 
monotonous  cry  of  "crotch,  crotch,"  ad  libitum, 
carries  the  imagination  at  once  to  a  village  duck- 
pond,  and  the  "quack,  quack,"  of  its  innocent  ten- 
ants equally  busy  and  harmless. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  lessons  that 
immediately  follow  these,  or  the  songs  introduced 
in  them,  except  one  on  the  interval  of  the  octave, 
beginning — 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are  !" 
which  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  sung  without  a 
roar  of  laughter.  It  is  irresistibly  funny  (remember, 
dear  reader,  that  we  belong  to  the  school  of  Demo- 
critus)  to  hear  adults  singing  such  words — men  ot 
thirty  summers,  or  "  by'r  lady  inclining  to  three- 
score," and  jumping  an  octave  at  every  other  sylla- 
ble.  The  words  might  do  well  for  children,  from 
them  such  words  may  come  with  propriety,  but 
then  the  music !  What  child  would,  or  rather 
what  child  could,  sing  it,  except  as  a  punishment? 
Such  music  should  not  be  wedded  to  such  words, 
and  the  sooner  a  divorce  takes  place  the  better. 

The  hand  is  again  brought  into  use  for  sharps  and 
flats,  the  central  joint  of  each  finger  representing 
the  natural  notes,  the  tip  of  the  finger  the  sharp  notes, 
and  the  root  the  flats — thus,  when  the  teacher  points 
to  the  middle  joint  of  the  forefinger,  the  pupils  sing 
D  natural,  when  he  points  to  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  they  sing  E  sharp,  to  the  root  of  the  middle 
finger,  B  flat,  and  so  on.  This  use  of  the  hand  is 
far  from  being  a  novelty,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is  700  years  of  age,  being  the  invention  of  Guido 
Aretino,  the  musicalmarkof  Arezzo,  who  flourished 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  first  applied  the 
syllables  still  used  in  solfeggio  exercises  to  the  notes, 
having  selected  them  from  a  catholic  hymn  to  St. 
John.  In  England  even  it  is  no  novelty,  having 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose  forty  years  ago,  but 
abandoned  as  an  unprofitable  waste  of  the  pupil's 
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time.  Surel)'  the  general  disuse  for  centuries  of  so 
well  known  a  thing  is  a  sulKeient  proof  of  its  vvorth- 
lessness.  It  may  amuse  children  who  like  to  play 
with  their  fingers,  but  it  can  he  attended  by  no 
better  result,  for  it  produces  an  association  ot  fixed 
ideas,  and  as  the  key-note  in  music  is  constantly 
shifting,  it  can  he  nothing  but  an  embarrassment  to 
the  pupil,  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  such  change 
of  keys. 

We  must  now  close  our  necessarily  brief  notice 
of  a  system  which  at  present  occupies  a  considerable 
share  of  public  attention.  Let  not  our  remarks  be 
misunderstood.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  introdue 
tion  of  a  musical  taste,  and  are  glad  to  find  it  so 
extensively  sought  after.  But  ''a  clear  stage  and 
no  favour"  should  be  given,  and  we  much  doubt  the 
amount  of  good  that  will  be  the  abiding  result  of 
this  system.  It  appears  to  us,  and  we  speak  from 
experience,  that  the  pupils  obtain  only  that  amount 
of  knowledge,  which  convinces  men  better  grounded, 
of  their  ignorance.  That  they  are  herded  together 
and  driven  on  to  a  certain  point,  aided  by  the  ear, 
listening  to  some  few  apter  scholars,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  do  much  together,  but  to  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  we  are  certain.  We  speak  of  scholars 
who  have  been  taught  their  oit/^  knowledge  of  music 
through  this  system,  but  a  large  number  of  scholars 
are  to  be  found  among  a  class  who  had  some  pre- 
vious knowledge,  therefore  the  public  exhibition  of 
their  vocal  i)owers  is  in  nothing  more  wonderful 
than  the  public  sc  lool  examinations  of  pupils  in 
arithmetic,  who  perform  great  feats  while  under  the 
eye  and  system  of  the  master,  but  who  are  utterly 
unfit  for  a  counting-house.  There  is  after  all  no 
royal  road  to  learning  of  any  sort,  and  the  pupil 
after  going  certain  lengths  in  such  pretended  road, 
is  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  or  worse  still,  un- 
learn much  that  he  has  learned,  and  which  only 
serves  to  hinder  instead  of  aid  him.  The  railroad 
system  of  tuition  is  always  suspicious,  and  but 
throws  hundreds  of  conceited  smatterers  upon  a 
land  where  too  many  are  already  found.  All  such 
schemes,  however    successful  in   ai>pcarance,   are 


amazingly  like  the  notable  one  of  buildmg  a  town 
without  mortar. — The  Illustrated  London  News. 


Anecdote  of  Madame  Catal.vni. — When  Cap- 
tain Montague  was  cruising  oif  Brighton,  Madame  Ca- 
talan! was  invited,  with  other  ladies,  to  a  brilliant/(^;e 
on  board  his  frigate.  The  captain  went  in  his  launch 
on  shore,  manned  by  more  than  twenty  men,  to  escoj-t 
tlie  fair  freight  on  board,  and  as  the  boat  was  cutting 
through  the  waves,  Madame  Catalani,  without  any 
previous  notice,  commenced  "Rule  Brittaiinia."  Had 
a  voice  from  the  great  deep  spoken,  the  effect  could  not 
have  been  more  instantaneous  and  sublime.  The  sail- 
ors, not  knowing  whom  they  were  rowing,  were  so 
astonished,  that  with  one  accord  they  rested  on  their 
oars,  while  tears  trembled  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  them. 
"You  see,  Madame,''  said  the  Captain,  "the  effect  this 
favourite  air  has  upon  tliose  brave  men,  when  sung  by 
the  finest  voice  in  the  world.  I  have  been  in  many 
victorious  battles,  but  never  felt  any  excitement  equal 
to  this."  On  arriving  on  board,  the  sailors,  with  his 
consent,  entreated  her  to  repeat  the  strain.  She  com- 
plied with  increased  effect,  and  with  so  much  good 
nature,  that  when  she  quitted  the  ship  they  cheered 
her  until  she  reached  the  shore. 

A      BROOK. 

Choose  in  the  middle  wood  a  small  green  nook. 

Through  whose  dim  arbours  winds  a  pausing  brook. 

Now  with  low  chime — now  with  precipitate  shout, 

Amid  the  cool  grass  idling  in  and  out — ■ 

Here  in  a  short  laugh  let  its  music  die — 

There  let  it  with  uprisen  songs  sweep  by. 

But  ever  with  its  voice  be  blent  the  rustling 

Of  edging  grass,  and  tlie  unquiet  bustling 

Of  the  bold  thrushes  from  the  upper  sky — 

Within  its  current  let  the  inverted  trees 

Glow  with  long  chasms — while  the  capricious  breeze 

"Widens  or  clasps  their  counterparts  on  high — 

Through  all  the  day  in  wood-paths  let  it  How — 

Morning  and  sultry  noon— but  when  the  eve 

Dusks  the  wide  heaven  above,  the  hills  below. 

And  winds  forlorn  among  the  alders  grim 

In  busier  channels  let  its  waters  thrive 

Afar  by  solitary  cotes,  anear 

The  hurrying  voices  of  the  pastoral  liive. 

And  see  the  shepherd  hark  with  sidelong  ear ! 
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O  waly  waly  love  is  bonny 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new; 
But  when  it's  auld  it  waxeth  cauld, 

And  fades  awa'  like  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head  ? 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair  ? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he'll  never  lo*e  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur-seat  sail  be  my  bed, 

The  sheits  sail  ne'er  be  press'd  by  nre  : 
Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink, 

Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me. 
Marti'mas  wind,  whan  wilt  thou  blaw, 

And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree? 
O  gentle  death,  whan  wilt  tnou  come? 

And  tak  a  life  that  wearies  me. 
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'Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell. 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie ; 
Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry, 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  came  in  by  Glasgowe  town. 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see  ; 
My  love  was  clad  i'  th'  black  velvet, 

And  I  mysell  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kisst, 

That  love  had  been  so  ill  to  win, 
1  had  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd, 

And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 
Oh,  oh  1  if  my  young  babe  were  born. 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee. 
And  I  myseU  were  dead  and  gane. 

And  the  green  grass  growing  over  me. 
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THE    STORM.— AN    ANECDOTE    OF    THE 
L[FE   OF  HAYDN. 

Chapter  I. — 1751. 
Eleven  o'clock  at  night  sounded  from  the  cathedral 
oC  St.  Stephen;  time's  iron  voice  echoed  far  and 
wide  through  the  still  and  deserted  streets  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Vienna  with  tlie  deep  and  solemn 
tone  peculiar  to  that  hour,  and  which  a  great  French 
poet  has  so  well  rendered  in  those  two  lines,  the 
imitative  harmony  of  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
genius  of  a  musician : 

"Le  bruit  ^branle  I'air,  roule,  et  long-temps  encore 
Gronde  comme  enferme  sous  la  cloche  sonore.'' 

At  the  sixth  stroke  of  the  hammer  upon  the  bell, 
the  door  of  a  small  obscure  dwelling,  against  which 
a  barber's  ensign  trembled  in  the  wind,  was  opened 
by  the  hand  of  a  young  man  apparently  about  nine 
teen  years  of  age,  and,  by  a  counter  movement  closed 
again  with  nicely  calculated  precision, in  order  that 
such  slight  noise  might  be  lost — absorbed  in  the 
pealing  resound  of  the  clock.  But  that  sage  pre- 
caution was  rendered  abortive  by  the  indiscretion  of 
the  very  party  by  whom  it  had  been  adopted.  So 
that,  as  though  some  irresistible  impulse  stronger 
than  prudence  itself,  had  made  him  forget  that 
silence  was  necessary  to  secure  his  retreat,  scarcely 
had  he  placed  foot  in  the  street,  ere  he  trilled  with 
clear  and  melodious  voice  an  extempore  stave,  to 
which  the  booming  of  the  clock  served  as  a  bass, 
and  which  he  ended  in  a  sharp  C  several  times 
repeated,  whilst  the  bell-hammer  struck  the  same 
note  two  octaves  lower. 

The  principal,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, the  sole 
tenant  of  this  dwelling,  the  barber  Keller,  shewed 
himself  at  the  casement,  and  recognising  the  singer, 

"  Tis  you,  Joseph  ?  I  thought  you  had  been 
within  this  long  while  ;  what  the  deuce  are  you  at, 
my  tine  fellow,  in  the  street  at  such  an  hour  ?" 

Without  making  reply,  and  perhaps  with  a  design 
to  avoid  the  question,  Joseph  said  to  his  interlocutor, 

"  With  what  sublime  accents  time  speaks  in  the 
night  by  means  of  these  clocks,  don't  you  think  so 
Master  Keller  ?  When  all  around  is  hushed  and 
steeped  in  that  repose  which  is  born  of  fatigue,  that 
voice,  which  the  intelligence  of  man  has  given  to 
time,  still  mounts  towards  heaven,  to  glority  him, 
even  as  a  homage  rendered  while  he  sleeps ;  and 
hence  it  is,  religious  minds  can  never,  under  such 
thoughts  and  circumstances,  hear  it  without  emo- 
tion." 

"All  very  likely,"  replied  the  barber;  "but  these 
fine  metaphysics,  of  which  I  understand  not  one  jot, 
don't  explain  to  me  the  reason  of  your  being  in  the 
street  at  this  hour  singing  away  there  like  a  night- 
lark  ;  you'll  soon  lose  all  the  little  voice  you  have 
left,  and  then,  good  bye  to  your  pupils." 

"  What  matter !"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  if  I 
should  become  dumb,  the  violin  will  sing  for  me  1 
Do  you  really  think,  then,  my  good  friend,  that  I 
was  created  and  brought  into  the  world  merely  for 
the  honour  of  the  solfa  ?  The  meal  of  a  nightingale 
is  the  pittance  of  those  who  have  neither  the  head 
nor  heart  of  a  master.  Be  easy  on  that  score,  the 
airs  that  are  humming  through  my  brain,  will  never 
lack  echoes  for  their  repetition. " 

"  True,  Joseph,  thou  art  a  great  musician:  I  well 
know  it.  I  have  always  said  so  from  the  first  day  I 
heard  thee  sing;  and,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  plea- 
sure artbrded  me,  have  I  lodged  and  boarded  you 
beneath  my  roof,  ever  since  you  were  expelled  from 


the  soprani  class  at  St.  Stephen's,  for  a  boyish  prank 
which  merited  not  so  severe  a  punishment.  But 
don't  let  loolish  ideas  run  in  your  head ;  throw  not 
away  that  which  you  have  in  your  possession,  to  run 
after  a  shadow." 

He  reiterated  his  recommendation,  and  perceiving 
that  the  young  man  was  not  lending  the  most  at- 
tentive ear  possible,  he  followed  it  up  with,  "  Come, 
get  in  doors."  "  That's  impossible,"  said  Joseph. — 
"And  why, if  it  so  please  you?"  "  Because,  far  from 
wishing  to  come  in,  I  was  just  taking  my  departure 
when  you  opened  the  casement. ' 

"Heaven  forgive  mel"  cried  Keller,  gazing  more 
attentively  at  him,  "heaven  forgive  me, for  as  plain 
as  I  can  see  by  help  of  the  moonlight,  thou  hast 
decked  thyself  gaily,  and  wear'st  the  black  coat  thou 
we'rt  wont  to  reserve  for  fete  days  alone.  Ah !  Jo- 
seph, Joseph,  I  fear  me  much,  thou  art  taking  to 
bad  courses,  and  that  I  have  just  surprised  thee 
setting  forth  on  some  gallant  adventure  !" 

"  Beheve  me  it  is  not  so.  Master  Keller ;  you  full 
well  know  I  have  no  other  sweetheart  than  your 
daughter  Anne — and  meanwhile  that  I  await  her 
becoming  my  bride,  have  none  other  mistress  than 
the  sweet  muse,  who,  wooing  me  even  from  the 
cradle,  has  taught  me  to  express  by  song  that  which 
passes  within  my  heart." 

"  Where  are  you  going  then  ?" 

"Under  the  balcony  of  a  lady,  it  is  true;  but 
merely  to  ask  her  opinion,  touching  the  serenade  I 
composed  yesterday,  and  which  I  am  going  to  exe- 
cute  with  Georges  and  Grantz,  who  are  waiting  for 
me  behind  the  church." 

"And  what  lady  is  this?"  "  The  lovely  Wilhel- 
mina." — "The  mistress  of  old  Count  de  Starem- 
berg!  Know  you  her?"  " I  know  her  not ;  save 
by  name,  and  as  a  relative  of  the  harlequin  Bernar- 
done." — "The  very  same." 

"Really!"  said  Joseph  laughingly,  "you  treat  me 
like  a  gossip  customer,  and  retail  at  second-hand  all 
the  scandalous  chit-chat  of  the  city.  But  whether 
spouse  or  mistress,  they  say  she  is  a  good  musician, 
and  therefore  I  hope  after  having  heard  me,  she  will 
deign  to  open  her  window  and  cry,  'Bravo!  the 
serenade  was  well  sung.'  So  a  good  night  to  you 
Master  Keller.  Here  have  we  been  hall  an  hour 
already,  chatting  together,  my  orchestra  will  become 
impatient,  the  night  is  cold,  and  that  costume  of 
yours  seems  somewhat  too  scanty  for  you  prudently 
to  remain  any  longer  there  with  your  elbows  upon 
the  balcony.  So  adieu !  I  have  a  presentiment  I 
shall  bring  you  back  good  tidings." 

So  saying,  Joseph  set  oft'  at  lull  speed,  and  turning 
the  corner  of  the  square,  disappeared  behind  the 
church.  The  barber  casting  up  his  eyes  towards 
the  heavens,  and  emitting  a  sound,  half  groan,  half 
sigh,  betook  himself  to  bed.  The  three  young  men 
traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city,  taking 
the  road  towards  the  Corinthian  theatre,  of  which 
the  harlequin  was  manager.  They  stopped  before  a 
window,  from  which  a  soft  and  tranquil  light  made 
its  way  through  a  double  curtain  of  silk  and  gauze. 
The  serenade  commenced,  was  continued  and  ended, 
without  the  slightest  movement  being  observable 
within  the  chamber.  The  three  disappointed  musi- 
cians had  already  exchanged  several  uneasy  glances 
with  each  other,  when  the  door  of  the  house  opened. 
The  harlequin  Beruardone  appeared  upon  the 
threshold,  and  inquired  of  the  singers  whose  music 
they  had  just  executed. 

"It  is  mine,  signior,"  replied  Joseph,  "and  to 
speak  frankly,  as  1  thought  it  passable,  I  was  desir- 
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mis  of  offering  the  lirst  essay  to  you  and  your  wife." 
— "Thine,  my  good  lad,  why  how  old  are  you? 
There  is  a  very  charmiug  air  in  that  serenade  of 
yours  then,  which  has  just  caused  a  dispute  to  arise 
between  my  niece  and  a  great  personage  who  hon- 
ours us  with  his  friendship — the  Count  Staremberg. 
The  Count,  who  is  in  an  ill  humour  this  evening,  I 
know  not  why,  deems  this  said  aria  a  very  miserable 
composition ;  Wilhelmina  has  declared  it  ravishing, 
and  E  have  left  them  both  at  high  words  thereon. 
As  for  myself,  th.;  tune  pleases  me  exceedingly. 
Arrange  it  for  me  as  a  dance,  bring  it  me  to  mor- 
row, and  I  will  pay  you  handsomely." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  proposition,  siguior;  but 
the  serenade  shall  remain  a  serenade.  As  for  airs 
de  danse,  if  you  require  them,  I  have  here,"  said  he, 
tapping  his  forehead  with  his  finger,  "I  have  here 
wherewithal  to  set  all  the  harlequins  in  the  world 
spinning,  en  cadence.  Bestow,  upon  me  one  touch 
of  your  wand,  and  the  stream  will  burst  forth." 

■'Per   Dio!"    exclaimed   Bernardone,    "the   lad 
pleases  me.     Could  you  compose  an  opera  for  me  ?" 
"Why  not,  signior?" 

"  Well,  come  up  stairs ;  we'll  have  some  talk  about 
the  matter." 

Joseph,  begging  his  companions  to  wait  for  him, 
followed  Bernardone.  He  was  introduced  to  a  richly 
furnished  chamber,  balmy  with  exhalations  of  the 
most  exquisite  perfume,  wherein,  though  all  around 
breathed  of  luxury,  yet  a  somewhat  confused  and 
disorderly  kind  of  elegance  prevailed.  But  Joseph 
was  far  too  great  a  novice  in  the  world  to  remark 
this.  Besides,  his  opera  alone  occupied  his  thoughts 
to  such  a  pitch  of  abstraction  as  scarcely  to  allow  of 
his  observing  that  the  Count  Staremberg,  who  was 
pacing  the  apartment  with  folded  arms  and  a  frown- 
ing brow,  limped  about  in  a  most  frightful  manner. 
Wilhelmina,  tired  of  the  disputation,  was  extended, 
with  her  back  towards  the  door,  upon  a  sofa;  she 
raised  her  head  as  her  relative  entered,  and  judging 
that  the  newcomer — short,  mean,  and  meagre — 
merited  not  a  second  glance,  she  resumed  her  first 
position. 

"  Count,"  said  Bernardone,  "  I  have  brought  you 
the  culprit.  I  am  grieved  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion  as  your  excellency;  but  I  am 
sure  that  this  lad  will  do  something.  He  talks  about 
composing  an  opera." 

The  Count  stopped  shnflling  about  for  an  instant, 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  Capital!  I'll 
go  and  hiss  it." 

Joseph  bowed  in  reply  to  this  polite  intimation, 
and  the  Count  recommenced  his  limping  tour  of  the 
chamber. 

"And  I  will  go  on  purpose  to  applaud  it,"  retorted 
Wilhelmina,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  contradict- 
ing her  old  cicisbev,  and  I  should  like  myself  to 
choose  your  Ziftreffo.  Thank  Heavens  I  we're  in  no 
want  of  such,"  added  she,  at  the  same  time  opening 
a  cabinet  in  which  some  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
were  heaped.  After  a  short  search,  she  drew  forth 
one  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Joseph. 

"Thanks!  madam,"  said  Joseph;  "I  have  ever 
experienced  kindness  from  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  black  coat  I  wear  upon  my  shoulders  I  owe  to 
the  generosity  of  an  Italian  lady,  to  whom  I  gave 
singing  lessons  some  twelve  months  ago,  at  the  baths 
of  Marendortf,  whither,  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  I 
had  followed  the  celebrated  Porpora. 

The  Count  casta  disdainful  glance  at  the  narrator. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  continued  Joseph,  "  for  that  great 

master,  though  as  ill-tempered  and  brutally  behaved 


a  man  as  ever  existed,  still  deigned  to  givj  me  w  hat  I 
prized  more  than  all — instruction  in  harmony ;  for 
which  I  brushed  his  clothes,  blacked  his  shoes,  and 
])owdered  his  old  peruke.  He  paid  me  my  wages 
in  basses  and  counterpoint.  The  lady  of  whom  I 
have  just  made  mention  having  learned  my  history, 
sent  (or  me  to  her  house,  and  for  twelve  lessons  gave 
me  six  sequins,  with  which  I  purchased  this  attire, 
that  enables  me  to  appear  everywhere  dressed  in  as 
good  style  as  Prince  Esterhazy.  You  are  equally 
as  kind  as  she,  madam,  and  tlie  contemplation  of 
your  beauty  would  be  ample  recompense  for  passing 
one's  life  in  composing  serenades  for  the  sole  satis- 
faction of  obtaining  a  word  of  thanks,  or  even  one 
look  during  the  evening  from  you  through  the  aper- 
tures of  your  Venetian  blinds ;  but  it  would  be  sheer 
folly  of  me  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  all  I  desire 
is  that  you  may  esteem  me  somewhat  for  my  music." 
The  Count,  who  was  limping  all  the  while  round 
the  apartment,  halted  again,  and  ironically  begged 
to  know  what  might  be  the  title  of  the  poem  se- 
lected as  a  suljjeet  for  the  intended  opera. 

The  young  man,  with  some  dithculty,  suppressed 
a  smile  that  had  well  nigh  curled  his  lip,  on  seeing 
written  in  large  characters  upon  the  first  page  of 
the  manuscript :  Le  Diable  BoUeu.r, — [The  Cripple 
Devil.]  His  glance  met  that  of  Wilhelmina,  as  he 
thus  answered  the  Count, "  Excuse  me,  noble  Count, 
if  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity.  The  title  of  the 
piece  shall  remain  a  secret  from  you  until  the  day 
of  representation ;  then  you  will  know,  time  enough 
to  bestow  your  hisses  on  the  occasion,  without  the 
necessity  of  my  indicating  it  beforehand  to  your 
hostility,  of  which  you  may  perhaps  make  others 
partakers."  "  This  young  man  has  decidedly  talent," 
said  Wilhelmina.  "I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
indication  of  it  in  the  latter  speech,"  murmured 
Staremberg;  "the  reply  is  certainly  more  imper- 
tinent than  witty." 

The  sum  agreed  upon  for  the  score,  between  Ber- 
nardone and  Joseph,  was  twenty-four  sequins, under 
an  express  condition  that  the  young  man  should 
deliver  the  work  complete  within  eight  ilays.  It 
was  more  time  than  the  composer  needed — far  more 
embarrassed  to  repress  the  crowd  of  ideas  whirling 
through  his  brain,  than  to  produce  the  melody.  At 
the  end  of  four  days  the  score  was  finished,  with  the 
exception  of  a  passage  which  was  blank  despair  to 
the  composer.  The  good  Keller  was  first  consulted, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  poet  in  his  turn  was  appealed  to : 
"  You  have  written  upon  your  manuscript,"  said 
Joseph,  "Iwre  a  storm  arises,  but  I  have  never  seen 
one,  and  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  embody  such  a 
thing  in  music.  Can  you  help  me  out  of  this  di- 
lemma V" 

"Not  I,"  replied  the  poet;  "  I  put  the  tempest  in 
a  parenthesis,  because  I  could  not  put  it  into  verse. 
Like  you,  I  have  never  seen  either  sea  or  storm." 

The  difficulty  was  serious.  How  was  it  to  begot 
over? — Tiiey  went  to  Bernardone. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  storm,  signior  ?"  inquired 
Joseph  on  entering. 

"  Pardieu !  I  should  think  I  have.  I  have  nearly 
perished  four  times  from  shipwreck." 

"  Can  you  picture  it  to  me,  my  good  friend — I  will 
go  to  the  piano." 

"I'll  do  it  better  than  that;  I'll  act  you  one." 
And  Bernardone,  exhausting  all  the  resources  of 
xiltramontaine  pantomime,  and  giving  a  thousand 
varied  inllexions  to  his  voice,  began  to  gesticulate 
with  every  variety  of  action,  raising  and  lowering 
bis  arms,  balancing  his  body  from  poop  to  prow,  as 
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he  said,  to  describe  tlie  movement  of  the  vessel  upon 
the  waves,  and  at  the  same  time  striving  to  imitate 
the  noise  of  the  thunder  and  whistling  of  the  wind. 

"  Do  you  comprehend,  my  lad?" 

"Not  a  whit,"  said  Joseph;  "it  must  be  something 
different  from  that;  your  tempest  resembles  the 
caterwauling  grimalkins  make  on  the  housetops." 

"  Figure  to  yourself,"  resumed  Bernardone,  over- 
turning tables,  chairs,  and  fateuils,  one  after  an- 
other, thrusting,  kicking  and  plunging  them  about 
with  hands  and  feet,  "figuretoyourself  the  heavens 
overcast:  Pchi  ....  that's  the  wind  howling; — 
the  lightning  cleaves  the  clouds ;  the  vessel  mounts 
and  descends — Bound  ....  that's  the  thunder. 
Now  look;  here  a  mountain  rises  up,  there  a  valley 
plunges  down,  then  again  a  mountain  and  a  valley; 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys  chase  after,  but  can- 
not catch  one  another ;  the  mountain  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  valley  ;  the  valley  throws  up  the  mountain, 
the  lightning  flashes,  the  thunder  roars,  the  vessel 
floats  like  a  straw ; — paint  me  all  that  distinctly. 
Viable!  all  that  I've  told  you  is  clear  enough,  I 
should  think." 

Joseph,  dumfoundered  by  this  imposing  descrip- 
tion, accompanied  as  it  was  by  imitative  contortions, 
and  stunned  by  such  a  poetical  charivari,  shrieked 
out  his  part,  stamped  his  feet,  rattled  his  fingers 
over  the  keys,  running  through  the  chromatic  scales, 
prodigalising  his  sevenths,  leaping  from  the  lowest 
and  flattest  to  the  highest  and  sharpest  notes ;  it 
was  one  of  those  inconceivable  hashes,  alike  void  of 
time  and  sense,  that  in  our  days  are  dignitied  by  the 
title  of  air  varie — but  as  for  a  storm,  it  was  lar 
from  such.  Bernardone  perspired  sang  et  eau,  and 
was  still  unsatisfied  ;  at  last  the  young  man,  grown 
impatient,  placed  his  hands  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
harpsichord,  and  drew  them  rapidly  together,  ex- 
chiiming: — "May  the  devil  take  the  tempest!" 

"  That's  it !  Pardieu  !  that's  it !"  cried  the  trans, 
ported  harlequin,  and  leaping  over  the  wreck  of 
furniture  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  had  well 
nigh  stifled  the  virtuoso  in  a  vigorous  embrace. 

"  You  have  got  it,  my  lad.  Begin  once  more. 
That's  it.  Superb !  Astonishing !  I  give  you 
thirty  sequins  instead  of  twenty  four." 

The  opera  of  ie  Diable  Boitcux,  got  up  in  a  few 
days,  had  a  great  success  ;  but  the  Count  de  Sta 
remberg,  designated  by  epigrams  all  over  the  town, 
through  the  vengeance  of  Wilhelmina,  whom  it  was 
well  known  he  had  quarrelled  with  and  quitted,  had 
interest  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  forbidden  after  the 
second  representation.  Disgusted  with  the  theatre, 
wherein  he  would  ever  have  remained  in  the  second 
rank,  Joseph  entered  upon  the  legitimate  career  of 
his  genius,  and  became  the  king  of  instrumental 
music. 


Chapter  II.- 


-1790. 


Thirtv-nine  years  after  the  events  narrated  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  a  vessel  sailing  from  Calais  to 
England,  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  shipwreck.  One  man  alone,  amid 
the  general  consternation,  displayed  such  fits  of 
inordinate  gaiety,  that  in  the  critical  situation  in 
which  the  vessel  was  placed,  might  have  passed  for 
a  species  of  idiotism.  Before  the  danger  grew  im 
minent  he  had  maintained  a  rigid  taciturnity,  and, 
seemingly  absorbed  in  thought,  took  no  part  in  that 
which  was  passing  around  him :  whilst  the  bravest 
of  the  mariners  were  trembhng,  he  manifested 
an  exuberant  mirth — frequently  bursting  into  pa- 
roxysms  of  laiighter.      They   were    compelled    at 


length  to  make  him  quit  the  spot  he  had  chosen 
upon  deck,  wlience  the  wind  would  infallibly  have 
blown  him  into  the  sea,  and  in  the  cabin  where  the 
passengers  were  crowded  together,  the  women  weep- 
ing and  praying,  this  man  laughing  unceasingly 
was  heard  to  exclaim  aloud  : — 

"There's  the  mountain  rising  up:  there's  the 
valley  plunging  down:  mountains  and  valleys  chas- 
ing one  another  without  catching  .  .  .  — the  light- 
ning flashes,  the  thunder  roars,  the  vessel  floats  like 
a  straw  ....  pchi  ....  bound — the  deuce  take 
the  storm !     Ha !  ha !  how  like  it  mine  was !" 

These  strange  exclamations  were  as  so  many 
enigmas  to  the  terrified  hearers ;  and  when  the 
danger  had  passed,  they  were  vividly  recalled  to 
mind  on  perceiving  that  this  same  man,  so  obstre- 
perous a  while  ago,  had  become  calm  and  taciturn. 
His  physiognomy  was  inexpressive — indeed,  com- 
mon place.  His  peruke  and  general  attire,  of  an 
antiquated  fashion,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an 
aulic  counsellor  from  f'rance.  He  was  seated  in  a 
nook  of  the  cabin,  and  listened  not  to  the  pleasant- 
ries that  were  showered  upon  him;  he  appeared 
occupied  in  counting  the  beads  of  a  rosary.  A 
young  man,  resolving  to  divert  the  company  at  the 
expense  of  this  singular  personage,  made  up,  and 
accosted  him. 

"  Sir, "  said  he,  "you  seemed  very  merry  just  now. 
Would  there  be  any  indiscretion  in  asking  what 
might  be  the  cause  of  your  laughter?" 

This  man,  torn  from  his  reverie  by  such  an  inter- 
pellation, and  perceiving  that  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  him,  rose  up  wiih  a  somewhat  embarrassed 
air,  and  bowed  with  all  the  simple  urbanity  and 
bland  good-nature  one  meets  with  sometimes  in 
aged  men ;  the  which  caused  no  small  diversion  tc 
the  bystanders,and  increased  the  general  inclination 
to  quiz  him. 

"  I  was  remembering  me  of  a  youthful  adventure, 
at  the  time  when  I  composed  my  first  opera!" 

"The  gentleman  is  a  musician  then;  and  doubt- 
less  an  illustrious  one  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  gentlemen ;  I  do  my 
best;  drawing  all  my  inspiration  from  yonder  hea- 
ven, which  so  kindly  bestows  it  upon  me.  Not  a 
single  opera  have  I  written  without  inscribing  at  it:- 
head.  In  nomine  Domimi ;  and  at  the  end  Laus  Deo. 
The  critics  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  London,  invited  thither  by  Salomau, 
the  concertist.  By  my  compositions  I  earn  my 
bread;  but  as  for  fame,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  my 
lot  to  attain  it." 

"  That's  a  doubt  of  which  it  may  be  in  our  power 
to  absolve  you,  if  you'll  tell  us  your  name." 

"My  name  is  Joseph  Haydn!" 

All  present  rose  up  and  took  ofl'  their  hats. 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  the  young  man  who  had  ac- 
costed him,  "pardon  me;  1  would  have  jested  at 
your  expense,  and  I  ought  rather  to  fall  at  your 
feet !" 

"At  my  feet !  and  wherefore?"  said  the  old  man, 
who,  perhaps,  was  the  sole  individual  in  Europe 
ignorant  of  the  fame  attaching  to  the  name  ol 
Haydn,  which  he  believed  confined  to  the  circum- 
fereuce  of  Vienna. 

"Wherefore?"  rejoined  the  young  man,  "because 
you  are  the  greatest  musician  in  the  world  ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Haydn ;  "  you  would 
mean  Mozart.  Would  you  like  now,  ladies,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  an  engaging  smile  (his  name  having 
embellished  him  in  their  eyes),  would  you  like  me 
to  relate  the  adventure  which   made  me  laugh  so 
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heartily,  when  jou  were  all  of  you  shaking  with  I  the  history  of  his  opera,  Le  Viable  lh,Ucu.i:,  and  ol 
fear?"  The  proposition  was  eagerly  accepted.  They  the  ludicrous  storm  of  the  harlequin  Bernardone.— 
made  a  circle  round  him,  and  Haydn  commenced  1  The  Parterre. 
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THE  EDITORS  KALEIDOSCOPE. 

Thomson,  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  poem,  "  Liberty,"  says  of  Gieek  music, 
"The  sweet  enforcer  of  the  poet's  strain, 
Thine  was  the  meaning  music  of  the  heart. 
Not  the  vain  trill,  that,  void  of  passion,  runs 
In  giddy  mazes,  tickling  idle  ears. 
But  that  deep  searcliing  voice,  and  artful  hand, 
To  which  respondent  shakes  the  varied  soul." 
Every  reader  of  history  or  poetry,  must  have  won- 
dered at  the  laudation  bestowed  upon,  and  the  mi- 
raculous powers  attributed  to  the  music  of  ancient 
Greece;  and  regretted  that  the  strains  should  have 
been  lost  which  were  endowed  with  such  wonder- 
working efficacy;  and  he  will  be  apt  to  mourn  over 
the  decadence  of  human  taste  and  human  ingenuity, 
as,  in  consequence,  men  have  forgotten  how  to  con- 
struct and  to  manage  i  nstruments,  whose  tones  could 
build  or  raze  the  mightiest  structures,  and  lament 
that  no  more  is  heard  ^Hhat  deep  searching  voice" 
which  could  subdue  and  control  the  wills  and  actions 
of  savage  brutes,  and  not  less  savage  men — and  per- 
haps wish  to  hold  in  amicable  bonds  that  "  artful 
hand"  not  made  to  "tickle  idle  ears,"  but  which  caused 
trees,  towers,  aye,  and  Dolphins  too,  to  waltz  and 
gallop.     And  what  can  we  say  to  the  imaginative 
reader,  if  he  should  infer  that  the  music  of  modern 
times  is  dull,  prosaic,  and  unimaginative  in  com- 
parison?    Why,  truly  nothing. 

In  the  absence  of  any  more  reasonable  hypothesis, 
it  may  give  pleasure  to  many  to  peruse  the  follow- 
ing paper  from  the"  Winter  Evening  Lucubrations," 
of  Dr.  Viscesimus  Knox.  Without  attempting  a 
critical  examination  of  the  subject,  he  says  as  mucli 


as  is  necessary,  or,  indeed,  as  can  well  be  said  con- 
cerning the  music  of  Greece;  and,  in  the  last  para- 
graph, if  he  does  not  arrive  at  the  absolute  truth, 
he  approaches  as  near  to  it  as  may  be,  when  he 
ascribes  such  marvellous  tales  to  what  he  delicately 
calls  the  "  disposition  to  fiction,"  which  was  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OP  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MUSIC. 

If  a  general  ardour  of  a  whole  people  in  the  pursuit 
of  excellence,  be  likely  to  obtain  it  in  its  highest 
degree,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
English  nation  should  at  this  time  be  singularly 
distinguished  for  a  skill  in  music.  The  musical 
mania,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  diffused  itself  from 
the  court  to  the  cottage,  from  the  orchestra  of  roval 
theatres  to  the  rustics  in  the  gallery  of  a  country 
church.  As  Juvenal  said  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time 
who  migrated  to  Rome  for  interest,  that  it  was  a 
nation  of  comedians,  we  may  say  of  the  English,  that 
they  are  a  nation  of  musicians. 

But  has  this  general  ardour  produced  that  stu- 
pendous, unexampled  excellence  which  might  have 
been  expected  ?  1  allow  the  eft'ect  only  to  be  an 
adequate  criterion  of  that  excellence.  And  what  is 
the  usual  eflect  of  a  concert  ?  It  is  in  general  an 
admiration  of  the  performers,  of  the  skill  in  execu- 
tion, the  volubility  of  fingers,  the  quickness  of  the 
eye,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  ear.  But  how  are  the 
passions  affected?  Look  round  the  room  and  see 
the  index  of  the  passions,  the  eyes  and  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  audience.  Smiles  and  complacent 
looks  abound  ;  but  these  are  no  indications  of  those 
sudden  transitions  of  violent  emotion,  which  nmsic 
is  said  to  have  charms  sufficiently  to  excite.  A  few 
may  sometimes  appear  affected ^  but  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  is  too  often  an  affectation,  not  the 
most  laudable  or  amiable. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  effects  of  music  are  said 
to  have  been  almost  miraculous.     The  celebrated 
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Ode  of  Drydeu  has  made  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  magic  power  of  Timotheus  over  the  emotions  of 
the  human  heart.  And  all  who  have  read  anything 
of  ancient  history,  must  have  remarked  the  wonder- 
ful eft'ects  attributed  to  the  musical  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  a  master. 

Among  a  hundred  other  stories,  which  evince  the 
power  of  music,  I  recollect  the  following  : — Pytha 
goras  was  once  likely  to  be  troubled  at  his  lecture, 
by  a  company  of  young  men,  inflamed  with  wine, 
and  petulant  with  the  natural  insolence  of  youthful 
levity.  The  philosopher  wished  to  repress  their 
turbulence,  but  forbore  to  address  them  in  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy,  which  they  would  either  have 
not  attended  to,  or  have  treated  with  derision.  He 
said  nothing ;  but  ordered  the  musician  to  play  a 
grave  majestic  tune,  of  the  Doric  style.  The  efl'ect 
was  powerful  and  instantaneous.  The  young  men 
were  brought  to  their  sober  senses,  were  ashamed 
of  their  wanton  behaviour,  and  with  one  accord  tore 
off  the  chaplets  of  flowers,  with  which  they  had  de- 
corated their  temples  in  the  hour  of  convivial  gaiety. 
They  listened  to  the  philosopher.  Their  hearts  were 
opened  to  instruction  by  music,  and  the  powerful 
impression  being  well  timed,  produced  in  them  a 
permanent  reformation. 

How  desirable  is  it  to  revive  the  music  of  Pytha- 
goras! How  concise  a  method  of  philosophising  to 
the  purpose !  What  sermon  or  moral  lecture  would 
have  produced  a  similar  effect  so  suddenly? 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  produced  by 
the  most  successful  efforts  of  modern  music.  Let 
us  suppose  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing. Let  us  imagine  a  numlier  of  intoxicated  rakes 
entering  the  theatre  with  the  professed  intention  to 
cause  a  riot.  Such  a  case  has  often  been  real.  The 
music  in  the  orchestra  has  done  all  that  it  could  do 
to  soothe  the  growing  rage;  but  it  was  as  impotent 
and  contemptible  as  a  pistol  against  a  battery.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  proprietors,  if  a  tune 
or  two  could  save  the  benches,  and  the  tiddlers  pre- 
clude the  carpenters.  But  Timotheus  and  the  Doric 
strains  are  no  more;  yet  surely  iu  so  general  a  study 
of  music  it  might  be  expected  that  something  of  their 
perfection  might  be  revived. 

"  That  the  music  of  the  ancients,"  says  Jeremy 
Collier,  "  could  command  farther  than  the  modern, 
is  past  dispute.  Whether  they  were  masters  of  a 
greater  compass  of  notes,  or  knew  the  secret  of 
varying  them  more  artihcially ;  whether   they  ad- 


justed the  intervals  of  silence  more  exaetly,  had  their 
hands  or  their  voices  farther  improved,  or  their 
instruments  better  contrived;  whether  they  had  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  nature,  or 
understood  the  laws  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and 
body  more  thoroughly ;  and  thence  were  enabled  to 
touch  the  passions,  strengthen  the  sense,  or  prepare 
the  medium  with  greater  advantage ;  whether  they 
excelled  us  in  all,  or  in  how  many  of  these  ways,  is 
not  so  clear ;  however,  this  is  certain,  that  our  im- 
provements in  this  kind  are  little  better  than  ale- 
house crowds  (fiddles)  with  respect  to  theirs." 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  Barneys  and  Bateses  of  the 
age  to  determine  to  what  cause  the  little  effect  of 
music  on  the  passions  is  to  be  ascribed.  In  reviving 
and  performing  the  works  of  Handel,  they  have  done 
much  towards  vindicating  the  declining  honours  of 
impassioned  music.  But  still  the  commanding 
effect  recorded  by  antiquity  seems  to  remain  a  great 
desideratum.  I  profess  to  consider  the  subject  not 
as  a  musician, but  asa  moralist ;  in  which  character 
I  cannot  help  wishing  to  find  that  sort  of  music  cul- 
tivated, which  possesses  an  empire  over  the  heart, 
and  which,  like  oil  poured  on  the  troubled  waves  of 
the  sea,  can  soothe  the  tumultuous  passions  to  tran- 
quillity. 1  wish  to  see  the  musician,  who  not  only 
pleases  my  ear  by  his  sounds,  and  delights  my  eye 
by  his  legerdemain,  but  who, in  the  words  of  Horace, 
irritat,  mulcet,  enrages  or  stills  my  emotions  at  his 
discretion.  I  wish  to  hear  musical  Shakspeares 
and  Miltous  touch  the  lyre,  or  inspire  the  tube. 

I  should  have  ventured  to  conclude,  from  the  uni- 
versal application  to  music,  from  the  perfection  of 
the  instruments,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  composi 
tions,  that  the  art  is  at  this  time  arrived  at  its  ulti- 
mate excellence.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
much  more  can  be  done ;  and  1  am  very  doubtful 
whether  the  ancients  had  equal  excellence  in  tlieory 
or  in  execution.  Yet  after  all,  when  I  consider  the 
eli'ect,  I  am  com])elled,  however  reluctantly,  to  de- 
jdore  the  great  inferiority  of  the  modern  to  ancient 
music.  As  I  am  no  artist  on  the  pipe  or  on  the  lyre, 
I  can  only  suspect  that  the  defect  arises  from  the 
want  of  simplicity.  It  may  not,  after  all,  be  unjust 
to  surmise  that  the  accounts  handed  down  of  the 
stupendous  eft'ects  of  music  among  the  Greeks  are 
exaggerated  by  Grcecia  inendax,  or  that  disposition 
of  ancient  Greece  to  fiction,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
nonsense  of  mythology . 
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Oh  who  is  like  my  Johnny, 
Site  leish,  sae  blythe,  sae  bonny  I 
He's  foremost  'mang  the  monny 

Keel  lads  o'  coaly  Tyne; 
He'll  set  or  row  sae  tightly, 
Or  in  the  dance  sae  sprightly, 
He'll  cut  and  shufflle  sightly, 

'Tis  true — were  he  not  mine, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row,  &c. 

He  has  nae  mair  o'  learning, 
Than  tells  his  weekly  earning 
Yet  right  frae  wrang  discerning, 

Tho'  brave,  nae  bruiser  he ; 
The'  he  no*  worth  a  plack  is. 
His  ain  coat  on  his  back  is, 
And  nane  can  say  that  black  is 

The  white  o'  Johnny's  e'e. 
Weel  may  the  keel  row,  &c. 


As  I  cam  thro'  Sandgate, 
Thro'  Sandgate,  thro"  Sandgate, 
As  I  cam  thro'  Sandgate, 

I  heard  a  lassie  sing — 
Weel  may  the  keel  row. 
The  keel  row,  the  keel  row, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row 

That  my  lad's  in. 
Weel  may  the  keel  row,  &c. 

He  wears  a  blue  bonnet. 
Blue  bonnet,  blue  bonnet. 
He  wears  a  blue  bonnet, 

A  dimple  in  his  chin; 
And  weel  may  the  keel  row. 
The  keel  row,  the  keel  row. 
And  weel  may  the  keel  row. 

That  my  lad's  in. 
Weel  may  the  keel  row,  &o» 
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THE   BRITISH   MINSTREL;  AND 


MOZART'S  REQUIEM. 

Onb  evening  the  illustrious  composer,  Mozart,  was 
seated  at  his  piano,  not  engaged  in  playing,  but  with 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hand.  His  look  was  that 
of  one  who  had  just  undergone  some  severe  physical 
exertion,  and  is  left  by  it  weak  and  exhausted.  A 
hectic  flush  was  yet  upon  his  cheek,  and  an  unna- 
tural glow  in  his  line  large  eyes.  "My  dear  Wolf- 
gang," said  the  wife  of  the  musician,  entering  the 
room  while  he  was  in  this  condition,  "you  have 
again  I  see  made  yourself  ill — worse  than  before. 
Oh,  why,  for  my  sake,  will  you  not  refrain  from  this 
incessant  labour?"  As  she  spoke,  she  kissed  his 
pale  brow  tenderly,  and  a  tear  rose  to  her  eye. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  my  love,  answered  Mozart  j  "  I 
cannot  avoid  my  destiny.  Were  I  placed  on  a 
barren  rock,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  with  neither 
instruments  nor  paper  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
me,  my  thoughts  would  be  equally  intent  on  my 
divine  art ;  I  should  exhaust  myself  not  less  than  I 
do  here.  To  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  fancy, 
and  commit  them  to  paper,  is  not  the  weakening  or 
toilsome  portion  of  my  occupations.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  derive  pleasure  and  refreshment  from  the 
fulfilment  of  my  conceptions.  The  preliminary 
workings  of  the  brain  are  the  causes  of  exhaustioii, 
and  those  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to.  It  is  my  fate, 
Constance;  it  is  my  fate."  The  composer  seemed 
so  much  wearied  as  he  uttered  these  words,  that  his 
attached  wife  pressed  him  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  endeavour  to  snatch  some  minutes  of  sleep. 
Mozart  complied  with  her  suggestion,  and,  having 
seen  him  comfortably  placed,  his  wife  retired. 

The  ailing  composer — for  he  had  been  ill,  very 
ill,  for  some  months — was  not  destined,  however,  to 
enjoy  his  repose  for  any  length  of  time.  He  was 
roused  by  a  servant,  who  informed  him  that  a 
stranger  desired  to  speak  with  him.  "  Show  him 
this  way,"  said  the  musician,  rising  from  his  re- 
cumbent position.  The  visiter  was  immediately 
introduced.  He  was  a  person  of  very  striking 
appearance,  tali  and  commanding  in  stature.  His 
countenance  was  peculiarly  grave,  solemn,  and  even 
awe-striking;  and  his  manners  were  dignified  and 
impressive.  Altugrther,  his  aspect  was  such  as  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  Mozart  in  a  forcible  manner. 
"  I  come,"  said  the  stranger,  after  bowing  courteously 
to  the  composer's  salutation,  "  to  request  a  peculiar 
favour  from  you.  A  friend,  whose  name  I  am  re- 
quired not  to  mention,  wishes  to  have  a  solemn  mass 
composed,  as  a  requiem  for  the  soul  of  a  dear  rela- 
tive, recently  lost,  whose  memory  he  is  desirous  of 
honouring  in  an  especial  manner.  You  alone,  he 
conceives,  have  the  power  to  execute  the  task  wor- 
thily, and  I  am  here  to  pray  you  to  undertake  it." 
Mozart,  though  unwell,  saw  no  great  diiiiculty  in 
such  a  task  as  this,  and  he  even  felt  that  to  one  so 
interesting  in  look  and  deportment  as  the  stranger 
it  would  have  been  diflicult  for  him  to  refuse  a  much 
harder  matter.  "  In  what  time,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  "must  the  work  be  completed?"  "In  a 
month  or  so,"  answered  the  stranger;  "  and  expense 
is  not  to  be  considered.  Make  your  own  terms  for 
remuneration."  Mozart  mentioned  a  moderate  sum. 
The  stranger  immediately  pulled  out  a  purse,  and, 
taking  from  it  one  hundred  ducats,  a  sum  exceeding 
the  composer's  demand,  laid  the  money  on  the  table. 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  took  his  leave. 

The  concealment  of  the  name  of  the  party  requir- 
ing the  requiem,  and  the  remarkable  air  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  stranger,  caused  this  visit  to  make 


a  strung  impression  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  the 
great  master.  It  was  not  long  after  the  stranger 
had  left,  ere  Mozart  commenced  to  the  work  which 
he  had  engaged  to  perform.  He  had  been  brooding 
over  the  subject  for  a  time,  and  suddenly  started  up, 
and  called  for  writing  materials.  For  a  period  he 
proceeded  in  his  composition  with  extraordinary 
ardour,  but  the  excitement  of  the  task  was  hurtful 
to  him.  His  fainting  tits  returned,  and  for  some 
successive  days  he  was  confined  to  bed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  resumed  his  occupation, 
but,  being  too  enthusiastic  to  proceed  with  only 
moderate  diligence,  he  soon  brought  back  his  ill. 
ness.  Thus  it  was  that  the  work  was  carried  on  by 
fits  and  starts.  One  day,  when  his  wife  was  hang- 
ing over  him,  as  he  sat  at  his  piano,  he  abiniptly 
stopped,  and  said,  "the  conviction  has  seized  me 
that  I  am  writing  my  own  requiem.  This  will  be 
my  own  funeral  service  !" 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  stranger  made  his 
appearance  punctually.  "  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  my  word,"  said  Mozart;  "this  work  has 
interested  me  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  have 
extended  it  beyond  my  first  design."  "  Then  take  a 
little  additional  time,"  answered  the  stranger.  "An- 
other month,"  said  Mozart,  "  and  it  shall  be  ready." 
"For  this  added  trouble,"  returned  the  stranger, 
"there  must  be  an  additional  recompense."  With 
these  words  he  drew  his  purse,  and,  laying  down 
fifty  ducats,  took  his  leave,  with  the  promise  to 
return  again  at  the  time  appointed. 

Mozart  resumed  his  labours,  and  the  requiem 
proceeded.  Every  day  the  composer  grew  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  in  the  prosecution  of  his  task, 
but  every  day  his  bodily  powers  became  more  and 
more  enfeebled.  The  impression  which  he  had 
communicated  to  his  wife  gained  additional  strength, 
and  the  more  so  as  his  endeavours  to  discover  the 
name  and  character  of  the  interesting  and  myste- 
rious stranger  proved  unavailing.  He  had  ordered 
a  servant  to  follow  the  stranger  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit,  but  the  man  had  returned  with  the 
announcement  that  the  object  of  his  pursuit  had 
suddenly  disappeared  from  before  his  eyes.  Inquir- 
ies amongst  friends  were  equally  fruitless.  These 
circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  deepened  the  con- 
viction on  Mozart's  mind  that  he  was  composing  his 
own  requiem,  and  composing  it  at  no  earthly  com- 
mand. This  idea,  so  likely  to  impress  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  great  composer,  rather  favoured  than 
impeded  the  completion  of  the  requiem.  As  his 
physical  powers  decayed,  the  zeal  of  the  composer 
increased.  He  finished  the  task,  as  far  as  he  con- 
sidered necessary,  and,  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, the  soul  of  Mozart  left  its  mortal  tenement. 

When  the  stranger  returned — for  he  did  return  at 
the  appointed  day — Mozart  was  no  more.  Strange 
to  tell,  the  visiter  showed  now  no  anxiety  for  the 
requiem,  and  it  was  left  to  serve  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  great  master  himself.  It  is  yet  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 

This  story  has  been  often  told  in  nearly  the  above 
terms.  Mr.  Hogarth's  agreeable  volume,  "Musical 
History,  Biography,  and  Criticism,"  enables  us  to 
add  all  that  is  known  or  conjectured  with  respect 
to  the  mysterious  stranger.  "The  Jiequiem  was 
afterwards  completed  by  Sussmayer,  a  composer  of 
considerable  eminence,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mozart's 
family.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  work 
was  composed,  and  the  state  in  which  it  was  when 
Mozart's  pen  was  arrested  by  death,  have  occasioned, 
at  dift'erent  times,  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in  Ger- 
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many;  but  the  matter  has  not  been  fully  cleared  up. 
In  the  year  1827,  an  edition  of  the  Requiem  was 
published  by  Andr6,  a  respectable  music  publisher 
at  Ofl'enbach,  the  preface  to  which  contains  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  that  can  now  be  obtained. 
From  M.  Andre's  statements  it  would  appear,  that 
the  person  by  whom  Mozart  was  employed  to  com- 
pose this  work,  was  a  Count  Waldseck,  who,  having 
lost  his  wife,  took  it  into  his  head  not  to  obtain,  but 
to  pretend  to  compose  a  requiem  to  her  memory ; 
that  he  determined  to  procure  a  composition  of 
which  the  reputed  authorship  would  do  him  credit; 
and  that  his  steward  was  Mozart's  mysterious  visit- 
ant. M.  Andre's  evidence  amounts  to  a  presump- 
tion, and  nothing  more,  that  this  might  have  been 
the  case;  but  the  truth  will  now  probably  never  be 
ascertained." — Chambers's  Journal. 


O  WALY,  WALY. 

This  beautiful  old  song  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  some  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Queen  Mary,  or  at  least  to  some  unfortunate  love 
ati'air  which  happened  in  her  court.  It  is  now 
discovered,  from  a  copy  which  has  been  found  as 
forming  part  of  a  ballad,  in  the  Pepysian  Library 
at  Cambridge  (published  in  Motherwell's  "Min- 
strelsy, Ancient  and  Modern),  to  have  been  occa- 
siimed  by  the  affecting  tale  of  Lady  Barbara 
Erskine,  daughter  of  John,  ninth  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
wife  of  James,  second  Marquis  of  Douglas.  This 
lady,  who  was  married  in  1670,  was  divorced,  or  at 
least  expelled  from  the  society  of  her  husband,  iu 
consequence  of  some  malignant  scandals,  which  a 
former  and  disappointed  lover,  Lowrie  of  Black- 
wood, was  so  base  as  to  insinuate  into  the  ear  of 
the  Marquis.  What  added  greatly  to  the  distress 
of  her  case,  she  was  confined  in  child-bed  at  the 
time  when  the  base  plot  took  effect  against  her, 
Lord  Douglas  never  again  saw  her.  Her  father, 
on  learning  what  had  taken  place,  came  to  the 
house  and  conveyed  her  away.  The  line  of  the 
Douglas  family  has  not  been  continued  through  her. 
Her  only  son  died  Earl  of  Angus,  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  unmarried ;  and  the  late  venerable  Lord 
Douglas  was  grandson  of  her  ladyship's  husband 
by  his  second  wife.  It  must  be  allowed  to  add 
greatly  to  the  pathetic  interest  of  the  song,  that  it 
thus  refers,  not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  to  an  unfor- 
tunate amour,  but  to  the  more  meritorious  distresses 
of  "wedded  love." — Chambers's  Scottish  Sonc/s. 

We  append  the  ballad,  as  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Motherwell's  Minstrelsy,  where  it  is  given  without 
note  or  comment. 

LORD    JAMIE    DOUGHS. 

0  waly  waly  up  the  bank. 

And  waly  waly  down  the  brae, 
And  waly  waly  by  yon  burn  side. 

Where  me  and  my  lord  was  wont  to  gae. 
Hey  Nonnie  nonnie  but  love  is  bonuie, 

A  little  while  when  it  is  new ; 
But  when  love  grows  auld  it  grows  mair  caiild, 

And  fades  away  like  the  morning  dew. 

1  lean'd  my  back  against  an  aik, 

I  thocht  it  was  a  trustie  tree. 
But  first  it  bowed  and  syne  it  break, 

And  sac  did  my  fause  love  to  me. 
My  mother  tauld  me  when  1  was  young. 

That  young  man's  love  was  ill  to  trow, 
But  untill  her  I  would  give  nae  ear. 

And  alace  my  ain  wand  dings  rae  now  ! 


0  wherefore  need  I  busk  my  head? 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kaim  my  hail? 
For  my  good  lord  has  me  forsook. 

And  says  he'll  never  love  me  mair. 
Gin  I  had  wist  or  I  had  kisst. 

That  young  man's  love  was  sae  ill  to  win  j 

1  would  hae  lockt  my  hert  wi'  a  key  o'  gowd, 
And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 

An  I  had  kent  what  I  ken  now, 

I'd  never  crosst  the  water  Tay, 
But  stayed  still  at  Athole's  gates, 

He  would  have  made  me  his  lady  gay. 
When  lords  and  lairds  cam  to  this  toun, 

And  gentlemen  o'  a  high  degree ; 
I  took  my  auld  son  in  my  arms. 

And  went  to  my  chamber  pleasantlie. 
But  when  lords  and  lairds  cam  through  this  toun, 

And  gentlemen  o'  a  high  degree ; 
I  must  sit  alane  intill  the  dark, 

And  the  babie  on  the  nurse's  knee. 
I  had  a  nurse  and  she  was  fair, 

She  was  a  dearly  nurse  to  me : 
She  took  my  gay  lord  frae  my  side. 

And  used  him  in  her  companie. 
Awa  awa  thou  fause  Blackwood, 

Aye,  and  an  ill  death  may  thou  die, 
Thou  wert  the  first  and  occasion  last, 

Of  parting  my  g.ij  lord  and  me. 
When  I  lay  sick  and  very  sick. 

Sick  I  was  and  like  to  die, 
A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine, 

He  came  on  purpose  to  visit  me ; 
But  Blackwood  whisper'd  in  my  lord's  ear 

He  was  ower  lang  in  chamber  with  me. 
When  I  was  sick  and  very  sick. 

Sick  I  was  and  like  to  die, 
I  drew  me  near  to  my  stairhead, 

And  1  heard  my  ain  lord  lichUy  me. 
Come  down,  come  down,  O  Jamie  Douglas, 

And  drink  the  orange  wine  with  me, 
I'll  set  thee  on  a  chair  of  gold, 

And  daut  thee  kindly  on  my  knee. 
When  sea  and  sand  turn  far  inland, 

And  mussels  grow  on  ilka  tree ; 
When  cockle  shells  turn  siller  bells, 

I'll  drink  the  orange  wine  wi'  thee. 
What  ails  you  at  our  youngest  son. 

That  sits  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 
I'm  sure  he's  never  done  any  harm. 

An  its  not  to  his  ain  nurse  and  me. 
If  I  had  kent  what  I  ken  now, 

That  love  it  was  sae  ill  to  win, 
I  should  ne'er  hae  wet  my  cheri-y  chee'c 

For  onie  man  or  woman's  son. 
When  my  father  came  to  hear 

That  my  gay  lord  had  forsaken  me, 
He  sent  five  score  of  his  soldiers  bright 

To  take  me  safe  to  my  ain  couutrie. 
Up  in  the  mornin'  when  I  arose, 

My  bonnie  palace  for  to  lea', 
I  whispered  in  at  my  lord's  window, 

But  the  never  a  word  he  would  answer  me. 
Fare  ye  weel,  then,  Jamie  Douglas, 

I  need  care  as  little  as  ye  care  for  me ; 
The  Earl  of  Mar  is  my  father  dear, 

And  I  soon  will  see  my  ain  countrie. 
Ye  thought  that  I  was  like  yoursell. 

And  loving  ilk  ane  I  did  see ; 
But  here  I  swear  by  the  heavens  clear, 

I  never  loved  a  man  but  thee. 
Slowly  slowly  rose  I  up. 

And  slowly  slowly  I  cam  down ; 
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And  when  he  saw  me  sit  in  ray  coach, 

He  made  his  drums  and  trumpets  sound. 
When  I  into  my  coach  was  set, 

My  tenants  all  were  with  me  tane  ; 
They  set  them  down  upon  their  knees. 

And  they  begg'd  me  to  come  back  again. 
Its  fare  ye  weel  my  bonnie  palace, 

And  fare  ye  weel  my  children  three ; 
God  grant  your  father  may  get  mair  grace, 

And  love  thee  better  than  he  has  done  me. 
Its  fare  ye  weel  my  servants  all, 

And  you  my  bonnie  children  three, 
God  grant  your  father  grace  to  be  kind 

Till  I  see  you  safe  in  my  ain  countrie; 
But  wae  be  to  you,  fause  Blackwood, 

Aye,  and  an  ill  death  may  you  die ; 
Ye  are  the  first,  and  I  hope  the  last. 

That  put  strife  between  my  good  lord  and  me. 
When  I  came  in  through  Edinburgh  town 

My  loving  father  came  to  meet  me, 
With  trumpets  sounding  on  every  side ; 

But  it  was  no  comfort  at  all  to  me. 
For  no  mirth  nor  music  sounds  in  my  ear, 

Since  the  Earl  of  March  has  forsaken  me. 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear. 

And  of  your  weeping,  pray  let  abee, 
For  I'll  send  to  him  a  bill  of  divorce, 

And  I'll  get  as  good  a  lord  to  thee." 
"  Hold  yolu'  tongue,  my  father  dear. 

And  of  your  scoffing,  pray  let  abee : 
I  would  rather  hae  a  kiss  of  my  ain  lord's  mouth 

As  all  the  lords  in  the  north  countrie." 
When  she  came  to  her  father's  land. 

The  tenants  a'  cam  her  to  see ; 
Never  a  word  she  could  speak  to  them. 

But  the  Buttons  aff  her  clothes  did  flee. 
The  linnet  is  a  bonnie  bird. 

And  aften  flees  far  frae  its  nest ; 
So  all  the  world  may  plainly  see 

They're  far  awa  that  I  love  best ! 
She  looked  out  at  her  father's  window. 

To  take  a  view  of  the  countrie ; 
Who  did  she  see  but  Jamie  Douglas, 

And  along  with  him  her  children  threj. 
There  came  a  soldier  to  the  gate. 

And  he  did  knock  right  hastilie: 
"  If  Lady  Douglas  be  within, 

Bid  her  come  down  and  speak  to  me, 
O  come  away,  my  lady  fair, 

Come  away,  now,  alang  with  me: 
For  I  have  hanged  fause  Blackwood 

At  the  very  place  where  he  told  the  lie." 


ON  THE  MORAL  TENDENCIES  OF  THE 

PARISIAN  SINGING  CLASSES. 

The  singing  classes  have  a  relation  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is,  per- 
haps, that  they  have  been  judged  less  favourably 
than  those  com-ses  of  instruction  which  had  refer- 
ence to  objects  purely  utilitarian.  It  has  been  said 
that  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  designed.  The  objection 
is  not  a  conclusive  one ;  for  the  most  brilliant  airs 
of  our  operas  are  daily  hawked  about  our  streets  and 
sung  in  our  highways.  These  airs,  caught  flying,  if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by  the  workmen,  are 
repeated  by  them  in  their  workshops  and  garrets. 
Why  forbid  them  access  to  the  punctuated  music 
and  accentuated  harmonies  of  scientific  composition, 
when  you  cannot  prevent  their  seizing,  and  render- 


ing often  with  great  taste,  by  their  musical  instinct 
alone,  the  airs  which  float  through  the  works  of  our 
greatest  masters  1  The  municipal  administration, 
depend  on  it,  is  walking  in  a  wise  direction — and  let 
us  ofl'er  no  obstacle !  It  may  not,  as  yet,  have  fully 
satisfied  itself  as  to  the  utility  of  the  moral  and  civU 
eff'ects  which  will  result  from  the  funds  granted  for 
the  establishment  of  these  music  classes ;  for,  unhap- 
pily, there  is,  even  amongst  the  enlightened,  a  dis- 
position to  believe  that  the  people  are  not  susceptible 
of  the  charm  of  noble  or  refined  amusements,  or  of 
emotions  which  are  purely  intellectual.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  in  evidence,  that  such  amusements  have  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  them.  I  am  anxious  to 
point  out  this  error,  and  call  attention  to  the  facts 
which  attest  it,  because  it  is  most  mischievous.  In 
truth,  our  rulers  and  political  economists  have  re- 
flected too  little  on  the  moral  bearing  of  public 
amusements — on  those  especially  adapted  to  the 
laboring  classes.  Yet,  amusement  of  some  kind  is 
a  necessity  of  all  ages  and  all  conditions.  The 
poorer  a  man  is,  and  the  more  he  is  the  slave  of  toil, 
the  more  needful  it  is  that  he  should  find  diversion 
and  refreshment  of  some  kind  for  his  weary  spirit, 
and  the  more  important  that  he  should  find  it  in 
enjoyments  which  are  not  sensual, and  which,  vihile 
they  soothe  his  senses,  refine  them.  The  human 
heart  is  naturally  so  unquiet,  morose,  and  jealous  a 
thing — so  apt  to  make  self  the  centre  of  all  its 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  that  the  happiest  man  is  he 
who  can  most  frequently  find  the  means  of  escaping 
from  his  own  narrow  personality,  to  fix  his  attention 
on  something  which  is  not  himself.  Interest  him  in 
the  recital  of  some  noble  action,  excite  him  by  verses 
or  songs  which  give  expression  to  lofty  sentiments  or 
paint  the  beautiful  features  of  natural  scenery,  and 
you  will  see  him  rejoicing  in  his  own  emotions, 
mastered  and  melted  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  arts. 
Music,  the  most  seductive  and  purest  of  them  all,  is 
calculated  more  than  all  to  exercise  a  sway  over  the 
popular  heart,  raising  therein  sensations  alternately 
glowing  and  refined.  The  historical  monuments  of 
antiquity  universally  attest  the  influence  of  this  art 
as  a  means  of  civilisation.  Why,  then,  should  we 
reject  a  means  so  powerful,  at  a  moment  when  the 
springs  of  morals  are  so  weakened  amongst  us? 
Governments  which  seek  to  secure  the  afl'ections  of 
the  masses  will  do  well  to  attract  their  confidence  by 
procuring  for  them,  as  far  as  the  power  lies  in  thi-lr 
hands,  work,  education,  and  amusement.  Let  the 
industrious  poor,  when  assailed  by  the  s<ilicitations  of 
the  factories,  be  able  to  reply — "  We,  too,  have  our 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  social  enjoyments; 
that  share  is  adapted  to  our  simple  tastes  and  pro- 
portioned  to  our  scanty  leisure.  With  it  we  are 
content;  and, far  from  striking  at  a  social  condition 
of  things  in  which  we  hold  an  honourable  place,  we 
are  ready  to  defend  it  against  every  species  of  at- 
tack." For  myself,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  rightly  apprehended  the  wants  of  tlie 
people ;  it  has  justly  felt  that  the  labourer  must  have 
some  diversion  from  his  labour.  His  leisure  hours 
it  has  sought  to  fill  up  in  a  manner  which  should  he 
agreeable  while  it  was  useful;  and,  in  that  design, 
it  has  created  this  great  and  admirable  system  of 
scholastic  institutions  appropriated  to  difl'erent  sexes 
and  various  ages, — and  of  which  the  musical  one  is, 
in  my  opinion,  neither  the  least  brilliant  nor  the 
least  moral.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  singing- 
schools  are  worthy  of  all  favour,  and  fit  objects  of 
the  munificence  of  the  municipal  couucils. — Friijicr 
on  thu  Danyervus  Classes  of  Society.  . 
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MUSIC   AMONG    THE    PEASANTRY   OF 
THUKINGIA  AND  SAXONY. 

Clahdics  the  poet  of  the  famous  popular  song, 
"Am  Rhein,  am  Rhein  da  wachsen  uns'  re  Reben," 
chanced  one  hoHday  to  be  in  a  village  chui'ch  among 
the  mountains  of  Thuringia :  they  were  performing 
there  a  mass  with  fugues.  He  relates  how  much 
he  was  astonished  with  the  precisiou  of  their  per- 
formers, and  their  unshakeable  iirmness  in  time. 
He  approached  the  organist,  and  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  organ.  The  other,  surprised, 
looked  at  him  suspiciously,  as  if  he  would  measure 
the  stranger's  capacity.  It  was  only  after  the  re- 
peated entreaties  of  an  important  personage — the 
churchwarden  of  the  parish — that  he  quitted  his 
seat,  only  yielding  his  place  key  by  key,  finger  by 
finger.  Claudius  attempted  to  throw  out  the  per- 
formers in  their  time :  in  an  instant  they  were 
aware  of  the  absence  of  their  organist.  Each  kept 
one  eye  attentively  fixed  on  his  music-desk,  from 
time  to  time  glancing  stealthily  with  the  other  to- 
wards the  organist — smiling  maliciously  the  while. 
After  all  was  over,  the  astonished  Claudius  ap- 
proached an  old  man  who  was  among  the  first 
violins,  and  asked  him  how  they  had  been  able  to 
acquire  such  precision  of  time.  "  It  is  by  threshing," 
replied  he  ;  "  if  there  are  two  of  us,  we  keep  a  time 
of  two  beats — if  three,  that  of  three-fourths  or 
three  eighths — if  four,  that  of  common  time — if  six, 
that  of  six-fourths  or  six  eighths — and  if  it  happens 
by  chance,"  added  he, with  a  sardonic  smile,  "that 
a  flail  comes  in  out  of  time,  it  does  not  disconcert 
us." 

There  exist  in  Germany  particular  bodies  of  crafts- 
men, among  the  members  of  which  music  is  culti- 
vated with  more  than  common  zeal.  Such  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  some  China  manufactories  at 
Echternach,  at  Metloch,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarre. 
The  miners  are, in  particular,  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  of  music.  What  seems  more  surprising 
is,  to  find  the  art  cultivated  in  localities  entirely 
deprived  of  the  means  of  instruction.  They  told  us 
of  a  man  who,  without  having  ever  had  the  least 
instruction  in  music,  had  learned  it  alone,  and  seemed 
to  have  fed  his  children  with  it,  at  an  age  when 
most  children  are  fed  on  milk  only.  We  had  great 
desire  to  know  him,  and  prolonged  our  journey  in 
the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  Berchtesgaden,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Salzburg.  On  our  road  to  the  dwelling 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  us,  we  heard  some 
Tyrolean  songs,  often  accompanied  on  the  Zitter. 
At  last  we  arrived  at  the  .cottage ;  it  was  shut  up. 
Wc  knocked  in  vain ;  no  one  answered  us.  The 
whole  family,  Grassl,  his  wife  and  children,  was 
out  on  the  mountains,  occupied  in  their  daily  work 
— that  of  finding  aromatic  herbs  and  wood.  This 
man,  who  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than 
the  sale  of  simples,  procured  with  such  hard  labour 
by  himself  and  family — had  himself  built,  with  the 
aid  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  little  cabin  they 
inhabited;  and  at  evening,  when  they  came  home, 
bending  under  their  burdens,  they  took  a  frugal 
meal,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  the  study  of 
music,  by  way  of  repose  and  diversion  after  the 
labours  of  the  day.  Grassl  learned  the  gamut  and 
the  time-table,  and  fathomed  the  principles  of  art, 
without  any  other  assistance  than  his  own  wonder- 
ful perseverance.  Little  by  little,  he  began  to  play 
on  the  violin,  the  bassoon,  the  clarionet,  the  liute, 
the  octave  flute,  the  trumpet,  the  keyed  trumpet,  the 
horn,  and  the  trombone.  Nor  is  that  all:  this  na- 
turalist in  music  has  inoculated  his  children  with 


all  he  knows.  •  *  The  Queen  of  Bavaria,  who 
possesses  estates  in  this  district,  wished  like  our- 
selves, to  know  this  interesting  family.  She  arrived, 
with  her  suite,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  little  family  had  not  returned  from  its  rural 
labours — some  were  foddering  the  cows,  some  dig 
ging  up  potatoes.  The  Queen  had  them  collected, 
and  when  they  arrived,  without  taking  time  to 
change  their  clothes  or  clean  themselves,  they  ranged 
themselves  round  their  table;  and  the  poor  chikuen, 
with  earth  on  their  hands  and  sweat  on  their  lore- 
heads,  began  to  perform  the  "  Bavarian  Troops' 
March,"  the  "  Salzburg  Waltz,"  the  "  Chaiuois 
Hunter's  Air" — some  on  stringed,  some  on  wind 
instruments,  sometimes  on  brass  instruments  only. 
A  little  boy  on  a  chair,  only  live  years  old,  played 
the  double  bass. — Mainzors  Musical  Sketches. 


Braham's  First  Concert  in  America. — Long 
before  the  doors  opened,  a  dense  crowd  surrounded  the 
entrance  to  the  Tabernacle  ;  and,  by  8  o'clock,  between 
two  and  three  thousand  people  were  seated  in  breathless 
silence  to  hear  the  great  Braham,  whose  reputation  in 
London,  as  first  tenor,  both  in  sacred  and  secular  music, 
has  been  undisturbed  for  the  last  forty -five  years.    Tiie 
overtiu'e  to  the  Messiah  was  ably  performed  hy  Dr 
Hodges  on   the  organ,  which,  however,  is  not  one  of 
the  best  specimens  ofErben's  manufacture;  after  wliich 
Mr  Braham  made  his  first  appearance  before  an  Ame- 
rican   audience.      The   applause  and  cheering   with 
which  he  was  greeted  had  a  visible  effect  upon  his 
nerves,  for   he  commenced,  although  an  expei-ienced 
artist  of  years,  tren.hling  and  rather  Hat ;  but  he  suon 
rallied  and  became  himself.     His  first  tender  and  ex- 
pressive cadence  was  received  with  a  feeling  of  surprise 
which   seemed  too  great  for  utterance;  but,  when  he 
once  showed  the  full  power  of  his  wonderful  voice, 
there  was  no  controlling  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
tors, and  a  burst  of  applause  took  place,  such  as  has 
been  seldom  heard  in  the  Tabernacle.     "Thy  rebulve 
hath  broken  his  heart,"  brought  tears  into  the  eyes,  in 
spite  of  many  a  manly  struggle  not  to  show  such  weak- 
ness ;  but    *'Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces,"  was  a 
perfect  tornado  of  tone,  and  avolume  of  voice  to  which 
there  appeared  to  be  no  end.     His  crescendo,  at  the 
end,  was  the  most  extraordinary  musical  effort  we  ever 
listened  to.     It  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  mortals  were 
dashed  into  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ;  in  short,  each 
effort  was  crowned  with  increased  effect  and  astonish- 
ment.    In  his  "  Jephtha's  rash  Vow,''  no  one  can  ima- 
gine anything  more   expressive  of  the  heart  broken 
grief  of  a  father  than  Mr  Braham  in  the  words,  "My 
only  daughter — so  dear  a  child  !"  and  the  struggle  to 
sing  *' But  Gilead  hath  triumphed  o'er  his  foes  ;''  again 
with  convulsive  sobs,  "Therefore  to-morrow's  dawn," 
and  the  hopeless  "I  can  no  more,"  seemed  almost  too 
much  to  listen  to.     To  say  he  has  lost  his  powers,  is 
ridiculous  ;  his  expression  of  feeling  and  tenderness  he 
can  never  lose,  for  it  was  born  with  him,  and  will  de- 
scend with   him  to  the  grave.     His  flexibility  is  the 
only  point  in  which  his  age  may  be  detected ;  in  all 
other  respects  he  is  as  full  of  freshness  and  vigour  as 
when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  hfe. — New  York  Alirror. 
Edwin. — The  man  who  played  the  flute,  by  some 
accident   broke  it  while  in  the  orchestra  at   Covent 
Garden  Theatre  ;  Edwin  running  into  the  green-room, 
cried  out,  "Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  ! — "MHiafs  the 
matter,  my  dear  Sir  ?"  cries  Mrs.  Webb,  "  "Why,  ma- 
dam, rejoined  Edwin,  poor  Mr.  Green  has  just  split 
his  wind-pipe." 

Gkorge  Colman  the  yocNGER. — A  young  gen- 
tleman being  pressed  very  hard  in  company  to  sing, 
even  after  he  had  solemnly  assured  them  that  he  coidd 
not,  observed  testily,  that  they  were  wanting  to  make 
a  butt  of  him.  "  No,  my  good  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Colraan, 
who  was  present,  "  we  only  want  to  get  a  stave  out  of 
you." 
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Sweet  the  crawflower's  early  bell 
Decks  Gleniffer's  dewy  dell. 
Blooming  like  thy  bonnie  sel'. 

My  young,  my  artless  dearie,  O. 
Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray 
O'er  Glenkilloch's  sunny  brae, 
Blythely  spend  the  gowden  day 
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Towering  o'er  the  Newton  woods. 
Lav 'rocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds. 
Siller  saughs,  wi'  downy  buds, 

Adorn  the  banks  sae  briery,  O  ; 
Round  the  sylvan  fairy  nooks. 
Feathery  breckans  fringe  the  rocks, 
Neath  the  brae  the  burnie  jouks. 

And  ilka  thing  is  cheery,  O ; 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing. 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  verdure  spring, 
Joy  to  me  they  canna'  bring. 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 
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MOZART'S  VIOLIN. 
About  forty  years  ago,  a  poor  dealer  in  nick-nacks 
and  bric-a  brae,  named  Ruttler,  took  up  his  abode 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Fauxbourg  Saint 
Joseph  at  Vienna.  The  scanty  profits  of  his  little 
trade  but  ill  suiiiced  for  the  support  of  a  young  wife 
and  fourteen  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  but 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Ruttler,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  discouraging  position  of  his  aft'airs, 
■was  kind-hearted,  ever  ready  to  serve  his  friends, 
and  the  needy  traveller  was  never  known  to  quit  his 
door  without  the  benefit  of  his  advice  or  his  chaiity. 
An  individual,  whose  serious  deportment  and  bene- 
volent expression  of  countenance  were  calculated  to 
inspire  respect  and  interest,  passed  regularly  every 
day  before  the  door  of  Ruttler's  shop.  The  indivi- 
dual in  question  was  evidently  struggling  against 
tlie  influence  of  a  desperate  malady ;  nature  seemed 
no  longer  to  have  any  charm  in  his  eyes.  A  lan- 
guid smile  would,  however,  play  around  his  disco- 
loured lips  as  Ruttler's  children  each  morning  sa- 
luted him  on  his  passage,  or  heedlessly  pursued  him 
with  their  infant  gambols.  On  such  occasions  his 
eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  and  seemed  in  silence 
to  implore  for  the  young  innocents  an  existence 
happier  than  his.  Ruttler,  who  had  remarked  the 
stranger,  and  who  seized  every  occasion  to  be  of 
service,  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  offering  him 
a  seat  every  morning  on  his  return  from  his  usual 
walk.  The  stranger  frankly  accepted  the  proffered 
civility,  and  Ruttler's  children  often  warmly  dis. 
puted  with  each  other  the  prerogative  of  setting  the 
humble  stool  before  their  father's  guest.  One  day 
the  stranger  returned  from  his  walk  rather  earlier 
than  usual.  Ruttler's  children  accosted  him  with 
smiles;  "  Sir,"  said  they,  "mamma  has  this  night 
given  us  a  pretty  little  sister."  Upon  this  the 
stranger,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  eldest  child, 
presented  himself  in  Ruttler's  shop,  and  kindly  ask- 
ed after  his  wife.  Ruttler,  who  was  going  out,  con- 
firmed his  children's  prattle ;  and,  alter  thanking 
his  guest  for  his  inquiries,  "Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "this 
is  the  fifteenth  that  Providence  has  sent  us." — 
"  Worthy  man,"  cried  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of 
anxiety  and  sympathy,  "  and  yet  a  scanty  portion  of 
the  treasures  showered  on  the  courtiers  of  Schoen- 
brunn  lights  not  on  your  humble  dwelling.  Age  of 
iron  I  when  talent,  virtue,  honour  are  admired  only 
when  the  tomb  closes  upon  them  for  ever:  but," 
added  he,  "  have  you  a  godfather  for  the  infant?" 
"Alas,  sir,  the  poorman  with  difficulty  finds  a  spon- 
sor for  his  child.  For  my  other  children  I  have 
usually  claimed  the  good  offices  of  some  chance 
passer  or  neighbour  as  poor  as  myself."  "  Call  her 
Gabrielle.  Here  are  a  hundred  florins  for  the 
christening  feast,  to  which  I  invite  myself,  and  by 
taking  charge  of  which  you  will  oblige  me." 

Ruttler  hesitated.  "  Come,  come,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  take  them ;  when  you  know  me  better 
you  will  see  that  I  am  worthy  to  share  your  sorrows. 
But  you  can  render  me  a  service :  I  perceive  a  vio- 
lin in  your  shop  ;  bring  it  me  here — to  this  table— 
I  have  a  sudden  idea,  which  I  must  commit  to  pa- 
per." Ruttler  hastily  detached  the  violin  from  the 
peg  to  which  it  was  suspended,  and  gave  it  to  the 
stranger,  whose  skill  drew  from  the  instrument  such 
extraordinary  sounds  that  the  street  was  soon  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  inquisitive  listeners.  A  number  of 
personages  of  the  highest  distinction,  recognizing 
the  artist  by  his  melody,  stopped  their  carriages. 
The  stranger,  entirely  engrossed  by  his  composi- 


tion, paid  no  attention  to  the  crowd  that  surround, 
ed  Ruttler's  shop.  When  he  had  terminated,  he 
thrust  into  his  pocket  the  paper  on  which  he  had 
been  writing,  left  his  address  with  Ruttler,  and  took 
leave  of  him,  intimating  that  he  should  expect  to 
receive  due  notice  of  the  christening.  Three  days 
elapsed,  and  the  stranger  returned  no  more.  In 
vain  Ruttler's  children  placed  the  stool  before  their 
father's  door.  On  the  third  day,  several  people, 
dressed  in  black,  and  their  countenances  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  woe,  stopped  before  the  humble 
seat,  which  they  contemplated  with  sadness,  and 
Ruttler  tlien  determined  to  make  some  personal  in- 
quiries as  to  the  fate  of  his  former  guest.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  house  to  which  the  stranger  had  ad- 
dressed him.  The  door  was  hung  with  black,  a 
coffin  was  illuminated  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  wax- lights ;  a  crowd  of  artists,  of  grandees,  of 
scientific  and  literai'y  men,  deplored  the  fatal  event 
that  had  taken  place.  For  the  first  time  the  truth 
flashed  across  Ruttler's  mind;  he  learned  with 
astonishment  that  he  whose  funeral  obsequies  were 
on  the  point  of  celebration — his  guest,  his  benefac- 
tor, the  proposed  godtather  of  his  child — was  Mo- 
zart !  Mozart  had  exhaled  his  last  melodious  sigh 
at  Ruttler's  miserable  threshold  !  Seated  on  the 
shapeless  stool,  he  had  composed  his  harmonious 
Requiem — the  last  strain  of  Germany's  expiring 
swan.  Ruttler  paid  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect 
to  one  whom  he  had  honoured  and  revered  without 
knowing  him.  Returning  home,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  his  modest  asylum  invaded  by  the  idle  crowd, 
who  often  incense  the  shrine  only  when  the  deity 
has  departed.  The  circumstances  just  detailed 
brought  Ruttler's  establishment  into  vogue,  and  en- 
abled  him  to  amass  a  competence,  and  provide  for 
his  fifteen  children.  Conformably  to  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Mozart,  the  youngest  was  named  Ga- 
brielle, and  the  violin  on  which  the  great  composer 
had  played  a  few  days  before  his  death,  served  as 
the  marriage-portion  of  his  god-daughter  when  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  same  violin 
was  afterwards  sold  for /our  thousand  fiorins.  With 
the  seat  on  which  Blozart  had  sat,  Ruttler  never 
would  consent  to  part,  notwithstanding  the  tempt- 
ing  sums  offered  for  it.  The  honest  merchant  re- 
solved to  keep  it  as  a  monument  at  once  of  his 
former  poverty  and  of  his  present  good  fortune. 


ON  "WILHEM'S  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

SINGING, 

ADAPTED  TO  ENGLISH  USE,  UNDER  THE  SANCTION 
OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  PRIVY  COUNCIL  ON  EDU- 
CATION,  BY  JOHN    HULLAH." 

A  VERT  notable  change  has  taken  place  during  the 
present  century,  in  the  mode  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  large  bodies  of  pupils.  Formerly  a  master 
had  to  undergo  the  toil  of  instructing  each  pupil  se- 
parately ;  and  too  often  one  pupil  was  idle  or  worse 
than  idle  while  the  master  was  attending  to  another. 
When  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church,  and  the  other 
distinct  from  it,  founded  their  respective  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  they  adopted  the  system 
of  division  into  classes,  by  which  many  pupils  could 
be  instructed  simultaneously,  each  class  being  su- 
jjerintended  by  a  monitor  or  assistant  teacher. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  these  schools,  and  of 
others  on  a  similar  system,  is  no  part  of  our  plan. 
We  shall  at. once  proceed  to  our  object, — viz.,  to  de 
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tail  the  remarkable  and  interesting  attempt  now  be- 
ing made  to  teach  vocal  music  on  a  similar  plan. 
An  observant  individual  can  hardly  fail  to  have  re- 
marked the  movement  which  English  society  has 
lately  made  in  this  direction ;  choral  societies,  sa- 
cred harmonic  societies,  and  other  associations  for 
the  practice  of  vocal  music,  have  been  formed  in 
great  number,  and  are  largely  attended  by  persons 
principally  of  the  middle  classes.  When  this  cir- 
cumstance became  gradually  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  benevolent  persons  who  desire  to  im- 
part the  blessings  of  education  to  the  poor,  it 
became  a  subject  for  thought,  whether  vocal  music 
might  not  aid  in  elevating  the  moral  character  of 
the  people.  In  an  official  document,  to  which  we 
shall  more  particularly  allude  presently,  it  is  well 
observed  that, — 

Vocal  music,  as  a  means  of  expression,  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  element  in  civilization.  One 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  public  worship  ought 
to  be  the  extent  to  which  the  congregation  unite  in 
those  solemn  psalms  of  prayer  and  praise,  which, 
particularly  in  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  appear  the  utterance  of  one  harmoni- 
ous voice.  One  of  the  chief  means  of  difl'using 
through  the  people  national  sentiments  is  aftbrded 
by  songs  which  embody  and  express  the  hopes  of 
industry,  and  the  comforts  and  contentment  of 
household  life ;  and  which  preserve  for  the  peasant 
the  traditions  of  his  country's  triumphs,  and  inspire 
him  with  confidence  in  her  greatness  and  strength. 

It  is  still  more  important  to  remark,  that  the  de- 
grading habits  of  intoxication  which  at  one  time 
characterised  the  poorer  classes  of  Germany  are 
most  remarkably  diminished  since  the  art  of  singing 
has  become  almost  as  common  in  that  country  as 
the  power  of  speech ;  and  this  improvement  is  in 
great  part  attributed  to  the  excellent  elementary 
schools  of  Germany. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware,  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  portion  of  her  Majesty's  privy  councillors  were 
appointed  a  "  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education."  The  office  of  this  committee  is  to  su- 
perintend certain  arrangements  arising  out  of  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  and  their  attention  was  after  a  time  directed 
to  the  subject  of  vocal  music  in  schools.  The  se- 
cretary to  the  committee  was  empowered  to  make 
such  inquiries  both  in  foreign  countries  and  in  Eng- 
land, as  would  enable  the  committee  to  form  some 
plan  of  proceeding.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  how  far  singing  had  been  carried 
in  our  elementary  schools,  how  far  the  national 
taste  seemed  to  lead  that  way,  and  whether  there 
are  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  "voice"  or  "  ear," 
to  the  attainment  of  moderate  musical  skill  among 
us.  In  a  "  prefatory  minute,"  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  the  council,  it  is  stated  that, — 

The  information  derived  from  the  inspector  of 
schools,  and  from  various  other  sources,  had  made 
the  Committee  of  Council  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  vocal  music  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in 
comparatively  few  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  Sunday  schools  of  great 
towns  the  children  have  commonly  been  taught  to 
sing,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  certain  of  the  psalm 
and  hymn  tunes  used  in  divine  service.  These  tunes 
are  learned  only  by  imitation,  from  persons  of  little 
or  no  musical  skill,  and  are  therefore  generally  sung 
incorrectly  and  without  taste.  Thus  the  children 
acquire  no  power  of  further  self-instruction,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  desire  to  know  more  of  music. 


It  is  stated,  however,  in  the  same  "  Mmute,"  that 
though  vocal  music  has  been  compai'atively  neglect- 
ed in  the  elementary  schools  of  England,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  natural  genius  of  the 
people  would  reward  a  careful  cultivation.  It  is 
stated  that  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
choral  singing  has  long  formed  the  chief  rational 
amusement  of  the  manufacturing  population.  The 
weavers  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  been 
famed  for  their  acquaintance  with  the  great  works 
of  Handel  and  Haydn,  with  the  part-music  of  the 
old  English  school,  and  with  the  old  English  me- 
lodies. In  respect  of  "  voice,"  and  "  ear  for  mu- 
sic," we  shall  have  to  oS'er  a  few  remarks  hereafter. 

■The  committee,  being  convinced  that  there  was 
no  vocal  music,  worthy  of  the  name,  practised  in 
any  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  that  our  labour- 
ing classes  are  capable  of  learning  and  appreciating 
the  beauties  of  this  delightful  recreation,  set  about 
inquiring  what  mode  of  instruction  could  be  most 
fittingly  introduced  into  schools.  They  sent  tlieir 
secretary  to  collect,  from  various  parts  of  Europe, 
where  music  has  been  cultivated  in  elementary 
schools,  the  books  most  frequently  used  in  teaching 
it.  Such  works  were  accordingly  procured  from 
Switzerland,  Holland,  the  German  States,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  France ;  and  were  then  carefully  exa- 
mined, with  a  view  to  determine  their  relative  fit- 
ness for  the  proposed  object. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  system  of  teaching  should 
proceed  by  easy  gradations,  beginning  with  the 
simplest  details,  and  progressing  by  degrees  to  those 
more  difficult,  and  the  method  of  M.  Wilhem,  as 
pursued  by  that  gentleman  at  Paris,  seemed  to  the 
committee  the  one  most  fitted  for  their  purpose.  M. 
Wilhem  had  instructed  large  numbers  of  persons  in 
Paris  on  his  plan,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Mini- 
ster of  Public  Instruction,  whose  sanction  also  was 
extended  to  the  work  in  which  M.Wilhem's  method 
is  developed.  Tlie  Committee  of  Council  accord- 
ingly sent  their  secretary  to  France,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hullah,  a  gentleman  who  had  bestowed 
great  attention  on  the  subject.  The  report  of  those 
gentlemen  being  every  way  satisfactory,  Mr.  Hullah 
was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  "  Manual,"  or  book 
of  instructions,  which,  while  it  adhered  to  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  Wilhem's  method,  should  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  wants  of  an  English  ele- 
mentary school. 

The  general  system  pursued  by  M.  Wilhem  has- 
been  to  instruct  a  certain  number  of  monitors  in 
music,  and  then  to  give  to  each  monitor  the  teach- 
ing of  a  small  class  of  eight  children.  The  commit- 
tee of  Council  thought  it  desirable,  however,  to 
adapt  the  system  to  the  mode  of  instruction  in  one 
large  class,  as  well  as  in  sub-classes.  In  Paris,  a> 
body  of  400  artisans  are  being  instructed  in  the  sub- 
class or  monitorial  method,  one  monitor  being  ap- 
pointed to  every  eight  learners,  who  assemble  round 
a  large  printed  tablet,  on  which  some  of  the  instruc- 
tions are  given.  The  committee  have  caused  simi- 
lar tablets  to  be  prepared  for  the  English  schools  ;, 
and  have  further  authorised  the  publication  of 
Instrucl#in  Books,  some  adapted  for  the  use  of  both 
master  and  scholar,  and  some  for  the  scholars  only. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  steps 
were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Singing- 
School  for  Schoolmasters."  It  is  plain  that  unless 
the  master  of  an  elementary  school  be  competent  to 
teach  singing,  and  to  make  it  part  of  the  regular 
school  routine,  the  general  introduction  of  singing 
into  the  school  could  hardly  be  accomplished.     The 
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committee  of  education,  though  they  did  not  feel 
justified  in  applying  any  part  of  the  parliamentary 
grant  to  this  purpose,  nevertheless  gave  their  full 
sanction  and  approval  to  the  plan.  Some  liberal 
friends  to  the  cause  of  education,  subscribed  suffi- 
cient funds  to  set  the  matter  on  foot;  and  at  length, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1841,  a  "  Singing.  School 
for  Schoolmasters"  was  opened  at  Exeter  Hall, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  HuUah. 
The  experiment  was  so  novel,  and  the  desired  result 
so  important,  that  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to 
make  an  extremely  low  charge  for  admission  to  the 
school ;  the  students,  who  were  confined  to  masters 
and  teachers  in  elementary  schools  for  the  humble 
classes,  were  charged  fifteen  shillings  for  the  com. 
plete  course  of  sixty  lessons.  As  it  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  that  all  the  pupils  should  progress  simultane- 
ously, no  new  pupils  could  enter  the  class  after  it 
had  commenced.  To  admit  other  applicants,  there- 
fore, another  class  was  formed  on  the  3d  March,and 
a  third  on  the  22d  March.  All  these  classes  belong- 
ed to  the  School  for  Schoolmasters,  but  as  the  ob- 
ject in  view  applies  equally  to  both  sexes,  a  "  Sing- 
ing-School for  Schoolmistresses"  was  formed  on  the 
24th  of  March,  under  precisely  the  same  regulations 
as  the  others. 

These  four  classes,  thus  established,  continued 
their  course  of  studies  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
past  year ;  and  much  curiosity  was  excited  to  ob- 
serve the  degree  of  progress  made  by  the  pupils. 
On  this  point  we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  but  it  may 
here  be  observed,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  to  the  first  class,  another  was 
formed  to  which  admission  could  be  gained  by  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  the  scholastic  profession.  At 
the  present  time,  Exeter  Hall  is,  three  evenings  in 
the  week,  the  busy  scene  of  a  vocal  discipline,  which 
would  have  excited  no  small  surprise  a  few  years 
ago. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  a  future  article,  to  give 
some  idea  of  Wilhcm's  method,  and  of  the  chief 
diH'erences  between  it  and  the  methods  commonly 
followed.  We  here  conclude,  in  the  meantime,  with 
an  extract  from  the  "  Prefatory  Minute  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,"  prefixed  to  the 
work  used  in  these  schools,  (the  title  of  which  we 
have  given  at  the  head  of  the  present  article),  ex- 
planatory of  the  sort  ofpublications  employed  in  the 
developement  of  the  system : — 

The  Committee  of  Council  have  now  published 
only  the  first  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  This 
first  part  consists  i>f  exercises  and  school  songs,  pniii- 
ed  in  two  forms,  viz.: — on  tablets  for  the  use  of  the 
monitorial  drafts,  {i.e.,  sub-classes  of  eight  pupils 
each,  taught  by  a  monitor,)  and  in  a  royal  octavo 
edition  for  the  use  of  schoolmasters  and  their  assis- 
tants. It  comprises  those  portions  of  a  course  of 
elementary  instruction  in  vocal  music,  which  a  mas- 
ter  of  moderate  skill  may  easily  succeed  in  commu- 
nicating to  an  ordinary  elementary  school.  The 
music  is  all  of  a  comparatively  simple  character;  it 
is  arranged  in  synthetic  order,  and  words  have  been 
adapted  to  it,  chiefly  suitable  to  the  use  of  children 
in  elementary  schools,  and  therefore  to  b«  denomi- 
nated "  School  Songs."  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  encounter  some  ofthe  greater  difficulties 
of  the  art,  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  normal 
and  training  schools,  and  those  classes  of  young 
men  which  it  is  desirable  to  form,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  beyond  the 
period  when  the  children  of  the  working  classes  or- 
dinarily  attend  elementary  schools.     The  words 


adapted  to  the  music  in  this  part  of  the  course  will 
chiefly  be  such  as  may  inspire  ciieerful  views  of  in- 
dustry, and  will  be  entitled  "  Labour  Songs."  To 
this  will  succeed  such  religious  music  as  it  may  be 
deemed  desirable  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  elemen- 
tary schools. — Saturday  Magazine. 


TO   THE   NIGHTINOALE 

Whic/i  the  Author  heard  sing  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1792. 

Wlienoe  is  it,  that  amaz'd  I  hear 

From  yonder  wither'd  spray, 
This  foremost  morn  of  all  the  year, 

The  melody  of  May. 

And  why,  since  thousands  would  be  proud 

Of  such  a  favour  shown, 
Am  I  selected  from  the  crowd. 

To  witness  it  alone  ! 

Sing'st  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  to  me, 

For  that  I  also  long 
Have  practised  in  the  groves  like  thee. 

Though  not  like  thee  in  song  ? 

Or  sing'st  thou  rather  under  force 

Of  some  divine  command, 
Commission'd  to  presage  a  course 

Of  happier  days  at  hand  ? 

Thrice  welcome  then!  for  many  a  long 

And  joyless  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song, 

Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm. 

Who  only  need'st  to  sing. 
To  make  ev'n  January  charm. 

And  ev'ry  season  Spring. 

COWPEK. 


NATIONAL  MUSIC. 

A  NOBLE  national  music,  if  not  a  certain  mark,  is 
yet  a  probable  indication  of  many  national  virtues. 
The  general  difl'usion  of  beautiful  traditionary  me- 
lodies among  a  people  implies  the  prevalence  of 
refined  taste,  and  of  tender  or  exalted  feelings. 
Such  compositions  could  not  be  produced,  appre- 
ciated, or  preserved,  among  men  whose  hearts  were 
engrossed  with  sensual  or  sordid  things,  or  refused 
admittance  to  the  kindly  and  imaginative  sensibili- 
ties of  which  music  is  the  powerful  and  universal 
expression.  We  shall  not  deny  that  the  qualities 
which  are  akin  to  musical  taste  may  sometimes  na- 
tionally, as  well  as  personally,  degenerate  into  soft- 
ness and  effeminacy,  or  wander  into  impetuosity  and 
violence.  But,  if  properly  regulated  and  attuned, 
the  same  aft'ections  that  are  awakened  by  musical 
sounds,  which  are  but  the  echoes  of  a  higher  and 
holier  harmony,  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  voice 
of  moral  sympathies.  Popular  music,  too,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  generally  the  parent  or  the  sister 
of  popular  poetry.  The  mass  of  mankind  are  too 
sensuous  in  their  constitution,  too  fond  of  vivid  and 
tangible  images,  to  rest  contented  with  the  sha- 
dowy suggestions  and  wandering  idealities  of  mere 
melody  in  its  ethereal  state,  while  unincorporated 
with  significant  language.  National  music  is  thus 
the  frequent  origin,  as  well  as  subject,  of  poetical 
genius.  It  will  often,  indeed,  happen  that  the 
finest  melodies,  instead  of  being  married  to  im- 
mortal verse,  ai'e  but  very  indifferently  provided  with 
yokefellows;  but  it  is  not  necessaiy,  in  order  to 
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produce  a  powerful  effect,  that  the  words  of  a  song 
should  be  equal  to  the  music.  Rude  and  feeble  ex- 
pressions  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  detinite  object 
and  distinct  character  to  a  melody,  and  may,  in 
combination  witli  its  influence,  create  impressions 
equal  to  those  which  proceed  from  the  most  superior 
poetry.  The  poetical  feelings,  which  are  thus  called 
into  action,  will  necessarily  belong  to  the  better 
parts  of  our  nature,  and,  by  the  exercise  which  is 
given  to  them,  will  tend  to  ameliorate  the  character. 
At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  process,  the  mu- 
sic of  a  country  will  become  linked  more  strongly 
with  those  local  objects  and  events  that  are  most 
cherished  and  most  memorable.  It  will  become  the 
depository  of  all  that  is  interesting  to  human  feel- 
ings or  dear  to  national  pride;  and,  by  the  innu- 
merable recollections  which  it  involves,  united  with 
its  natural  power  to  excite  emotion,  it  will  acquire 
a  magic  influence  over  the  heart  which  no  other  art 
can  lay  claim  to.  The  love  of  country,  a  love  which 
is  the  concentration  of  all  social  and  domestic  cha- 
rities, appears  to  be  the  passion  that  is  most  power- 
fully moved  by  means  of  national  music.  A  few 
characteristic  notes,  breathed  from  a  simple  reed, 
or  sung  by  a  rugged  voice,  will,  to  men  at  a  distance 
from  their  native  land,  more  readily  and  forcibly  re- 
call the  images  and  feelings  of  home  than  the  most 
elaborate  description,  or  the  most  lively  picture. 
The  mind  is  at  once  replaced  amid  those  pleasing 
scenes  which  formerly  echoed  to  the  same  familiar 
strain,  amid  those  beloved  objects  with  which  its 
melody  so  sweetly  harmonised.  As  an  auxiliary, 
therefore,  to  virtue  and  happiness,  the  possession  of 
a  national  music  is  an  inestimable  blessing.  It 
lightens  labour,  and  enlivens  recreation ;  it  embel- 
lishes plenty,  and  compensates  for  hardship ;  abroad 
it  reminds  us  of  the  loves  that  we  have  left,  and  the 
hopes  that  are  before  us;  at  home  it  invests  every 
spot  and  object  with  the  light  of  poetry  and  the 
charms  of  recollection;  in  the  hours  of  peace  it 
knits  more  closely  the  ties  of  neighbourhood  and 
affection;  in  the  day  of  battle  it  nerves  the  arm  for 
victory  or  the  soul  for  death. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  moral  influence  of 
national  melody,  let  us  add  something  as  to  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  progress  of  musical  art.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  principal  charm  of  modern 
music  arises  from  the  adoption,  in  scientilic  compo- 
sition, of  the  peculiar  attractions  of  popular  melody. 
We  should  still  be  wearied  with  the  dravfling  dul- 
ness  of  the  old  chants,  if  composers  of  discernment 
as  well  as  science  had  not  seen  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing the  universal  taste  of  mankind,  and  of  in- 
corporating the  results  of  experience  with  the  spe- 
culations of  theory.  Music  is  the  art  of  pleasing  the 
ear,  and  the  only  standard  of  such  an  art  is  success. 
A  scientific  musical  composition  that  gives  no  plea- 
sure is  a  solecism — a  contradiction  in  terms.  Mu- 
sical science  may  be  of  service  in  pointing  out  faults 
and  in  extending  knowledge,  but  it  cannot  create 
beauties ;  and  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  ob- 
servation liolds  true — Maximum  est  vitium  carere 
virtutilms.  To  be  cold  and  tiresome  is  infinitely 
worse  than  to  be  incorrect.  But  the  art  of  pleasing 
in  music  has  been  very  much  derived,  or  at  least 
improved,  from  a  study  of  those  effusions  which 
have  either  spontaneously  sprung  from  the  popular 
taste,  or  have  been  preserved  by  its  influence  amidst 
the  wreck  of  other  productions  of  a  less  congenial 
and  buoyant  character.  The  most  successful  works 
of  modern  composers  have  been  formed,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  model  of  national  melody  ;  and 


an  enlarged  view  of  the  science  has  shown  that  no 
sacrifice  of  musical  system  is  necessary  in  order  to 
please  the  simple  as  well  as  the  erudite.  The 
sources  of  musical  beauty  are  the  same,  whether  po- 
pularly or  technically  viewed.  From  adventitious 
circumstances,  the  pleasing  and  llie  profound  may 
at  times  appear  to  diverge;  but  in  this  art,  as  in 
every  other  that  is  intended  to  address  and  to  ame- 
liorate human  feelings,  the  highest  perfection  is  to 
be  found  in  that  region  where  popular  and  scienti- 
fic excellence  are  united  and  identified. 

The  subject  of  national  melody,  its  origin,  cha- 
racter, and  influence  in  different  countries,  have 
been  very  imperfectly  investigated  or  considered ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  much  discovery,  at  once 
useful  and  interesting,  might  yet  be  made  in  this  de- 
partment. The  affinities  existing  bet%veen  the  mu- 
sic of  different  nations,  if  carefully  and  scientifical- 
ly traced,  might,  we  conceive,  throw  much  light  both 
upon  their  community  of  origin,  and  also  upon  the 
predominant  principles  of  musical  sensibility  among 
mankind ;  and  in  this  last  view  we  might,  by  such 
enquiries,  more  surely  approximate  to  those  immu- 
table and  universal  laws  of  the  art  that  can  best  assist 
composers  in  writing  for  a  permanent  and  extensive 
popularity.  Transcendant  genius  will  often  attain 
this  object  by  its  own  instinctive  perceptions  :  but 
merit,  even  of  a  high  order,  might,  by  instruction 
from  this  source,  be  preserved  from  those  local  or 
temporary  aberrations  into  which  it  is  often  tempt- 
ed by  caprice  or  fashion,  and  which,  though  pleas- 
ing in  a  partial  degree,  must  ultimately  obscure  its 
real  excellence. 

In  the  general  dearth  of  information,  which  we 
believe  prevails  on  this  subject,  we  yet  think  that 
we  cannot  be  much  mistaken  in  claiming  a  very 
high  degree  of  relative  praise  for  the  national  mu- 
sic of  our  own  country.  The  opinions  of  Scotch- 
men on  such  a  question,  may  be  suspected  of  bias, 
but  the  testimony  of  high  and  impartial  authorities 
has  been  repeatedly  given  to  the  same  effect.  Tlie 
Scottish  music  is  extensive  and  various,  and  in  every 
department  possesses  unquestionable  merit.  Our 
dancmg  tunes  have  a  spirit  and  force  unrivalled  to 
our  ear  by  any  other  music,  and  so  electrically  fit- 
ted to  rouse  the  national  fervour  and  enthusiasm, 
that  we  doubt  not  they  will  ere  long  regain  their  le- 
gitimate ascendency  in  the  ball  room.  Our  hu- 
morous airs  have  an  eminent  power  of  clever  or 
grotesque  merriment.  Our  serious  melodies  are 
often  highly  polished  and  graceful ;  and  those  of  a 
plaintive  character  are  as  exquisitely  pathetic  as  the 
most  finished  compositions  of  the  greatest  masters. 
Taken  all  in  all,  we  are  not  convinced  that  there  is 
any  other  body  of  national  music  in  the  world  that 
surpasses  that  of  Scotland,  in  force,  in  character,  in 
versatility,  or  in  genius.  We  certainly  feel  not  a 
little  exaltation  at  our  superiority  in  this  respect 
over  our  neighbours  of  England,  to  whom  we  are 
willing  to  bow  with  a  proud  humility  in  many  other 
subjects  of  competition,  but  whom,  we  rejoice  to 
think,  we  can  always  outdo  in  the  matter  of  moun- 
tains and  music.  We  are  far  from  denying  to  the 
English  the  praise  of  musical  feeling,  and  we  are 
grateful  fur  the  great  contributions  which,  by  their 
regular  and  scientific  compositions,  they  have  made 
to  the  general  stock  of  musical  pleasure.  Not  to 
enumerate  the  early  madrigal  and  canon  writers  of 
England,  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  their 
talent,  learning,  and  ingenuity,  or  to  refer  to  her  an- 
cient church  music,  which  will  always  command 
admiration,  the  country  that  owns   Purcell  for  her 
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son,  and  can  boast  of  Handel  for  her  foster-child, 
deserves  one  of  the  highest  places  among  modern 
nations  in  the  scale  of  musical  genius.  But  we  are 
here  speaking  of  that  aboriginal  or  self-sown  music 
which  is  referable  to  no  individual  author,  or  school 
of  authors,  but  seems  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  very  soil 
itself,  and  reveals,  by  the  raciness  of  its  character, 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  its  native  bed.  In  point  of 
national  music,  properly  so  called,  we  think  our- 


selves entitled  to  claim  the  advantage  over  onr 
southern  countrymen.  The  English  have,  undoubt- 
edly, a  national  music.  But,  although  recognising 
the  great  spirit  and  sweetness  of  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish airs,  we  think  that,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  seen, 
few  or  none  of  them  exhibit  those  decided  features 
either  of  antiquity  or  of  peculiar  origin  by  which 
our  Scottish  airs  are  so  strikingly  marked.— £/ac/t- 
rvoods  Magazine. 


WE    ARE     THREE    FRIARS. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES,  FROM  "HARLEQUIN  AND  OBERON." 

^The  2d  Stave  is  the  Air^  and  may  be  sung  hy  a  single  voice  as  a  Song,  altering  the  words  to 

"  /  am  a  Friar,"  fjc.) 
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We       are  three  Friars     of       orders  Grey,  And    dovvu  the    val-lies  we    take    our    -®-    ^\e 
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We       are  three  Friars    of      orders  Grey,  And    down  the    val-lies  we    take    our   way,  We 
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pull   not   black-ber  -  ry  haw   or     hip.  Good  store   of      veii-'son    does        fill    our  scrip. 
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pull  not  black-ber  -  ry  haw   or      hip,  Good  store   of     ven-'son    does       fill    our  scrip,  Our 
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-^-^-4^- 


■JL-jL_^_=Ji 
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e  -  ver  wo  walk  no      mo-ney  we  want,  And  why  we  re    so  plump  the      rea  -  son   we'll  tell,   who 
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e  -  ver  we  walk  no      mo-ney  we  want,  And  why  we're    so  plump  the      rea  -  son   we'll  tell,   who 
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leads    a      good  life      is       sure    to      live  well, 
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leads    a      good  life      is      sure    to      live  well,  "Who  leads    a    good      life      is        sure    to    live 
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What   Ba  -  ron      or     Squire  or     Knight  of     the  Shire,  Lives    half     so    well    as       a 
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well. 
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What  Ba  -  ron    or    Squire  or    Knight  of     the   Shire,  Lives     half     so    well    as     a 
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ho  -  ly    Friar,  lives      half    so      well  lives      half      so    well,  Lives      half     so    well    as       a 
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ho  -  ly    Friar,  Lives  half     so    well    as 
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"We  are  three  Friars  of  orders  Grey, 
And  down  the  vallies  we  take  our  way, 
AVe  pull  not  blackberry,  haw,  or  hip. 
Good  store  of  ven'son  does  fill  our  scrip, 
Our  long  bead  roll  we  merrily  chaunt. 
Wherever  we  walk  no  money  we  want. 
Wherever  we  walk  no  money  we  want. 
And  why  we're  so  plump  the  reason  we'll  tell, 
Who  leads  a  good  life  is  sure  to  live  well. 
Who  leads  a  good  life  is  sure  to  live  well. 
What  Baron  or  Squire,  or  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
Lives  half  ao  well  as  a  holy  Friur, 


After  supper  of  Heaven  we  di'eam. 
But  that  is  fat  pullets  and  clouted  cream, 
Ourselves  by  denial  we  mortify — 
With  a  dainty  bit  of  a  warden  pye  ; 
We're  cloth'd  in  sackcloth  for  our  sin. 
With  old  sack  wine  we're  lined  within, 
With  old  sack  wine  we're  lined  within, 
A  chirping  cup  is  our  matin  song. 
And  the  vesper  bell  is  our  bowl,  ding  dong. 
And  the  vesper  bell  is  our  bowl,  ding  don^^. 
What  Baron  or  Squire,  or  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
Lives  half  so  well  as  a  holy  Friar. 
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WITH    LOWLY    SUIT    AND    PLAINTIVE    DITTY. 


Larghetto  Expressivo. 

it 
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Stephen  Storace. 
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W'ith  low  -  ly        suit      and  plaintive       dit  -  ty, 
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I     call    the     ten   -  dor  mind    to 
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I      call    the     ten    -   der  mind  to 
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pi-tj,  My  friends  are  gone,      my   heart    is        beat-i 
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And     chill-ing    po-ver-ty's  my 
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lot,     From  pass-ing    stran  -  gers  aid     in  -  treat-ing,  I    wan  -  der  thus,       a  -  lone,  for- 
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got,       Relieve  mv  woes  my  wants  distress-ing,     And  heav'n  re-ward   you  with   its   bless-ing. 


^j^^^ggfi^^ 


With  lowly  suit  and  plaintive  ditty, 

I  call  the  tender  mind  to  pity. 

My  friends  are  gone,  my  heart  is  beating, 

And  chilling  poverty's  my  lot, 

From  passing  strangers  aid  intreating, 

I  wander  thus,  alone,  forgot. 

Relieve  my  woes  my  wants  distressing. 
And  heav'n  reward  you  with  its  blessing. 

No.  19 


Here's  tales  of  love  and  maids  forsaken, 
Of  battles  fought  and  captives  taken ; 
The  jovial  tar  so  boldly  sailing. 
Or  cast  upon  some  desart  shore, 
The  hapless  bride  his  loss  bewailing 
And  fearing  ne'er  to  see  him  more. 
Relieve  my  woes  my  want«  distressing. 
And  heav'n  reward  you  with  its  blessing. 
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SINGING  FOR  THE  MILLION— M.  MAINZER. 
There  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  but 
must  have  heard  something  of  the  new  systems  of 
Singing  lately  introduced  into  England  by  Mr  Hul- 
lah  and  M.  Mainzer,  but  many  very  probably  (par- 
ticularly in  Scotland)  may  have  little  more  than 
heard  of  them.  We  have  already  inserted  the  first 
of  a  series  of  notices  of  the  Exeter  Hall  Classes. 
At  present  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
brief  account  of  M.  Mainzer's  system  and  its  pro- 
gress. 

Joseph  Maiitzer,  who  is  by  birth  a  German,  and 
by  nature  a  musical  enthusiast,  came  to  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1841,  having  previous- 
ly taught  singing  both  in  Germany  and  France. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
classes  here,  and  despite  the  numerous  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter,  (amongst  others,  that  of  having 
to  convey  his  instructions  in  a  language  hitherto 
foreign  to  him,)  he  has  had  great  success ;  and  his 
system  of  instruction  is  rapidly  spreading  through- 
out the  principal  towns  of  England,  and  is  about  to 
be  introduced  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

M.  Mainzer's  first  London  classes  were  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Temperance  Societies. 
At  the  commencement  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  scholars,  indeed  he  states  that  at  first 
he  "  paid  men  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each  per 
week  to  attend,  besides  supplying  them  with  lesson 
J)ooks  gratuitously."  Things,  however,  soon  began 
to  wear  a  different  aspect — the  system  of  payment 
was  speedily  reversed — pupils  began  to  increase — 
and  at  present  he  has  numerous  classes  established 
in  the  metropolis,  several  of  them  under  the  sanction 
of  respectable  public  institutions ;  the  numbers 
that  have  joined  these  classes  has  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary, and  beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of  music 
— at  the  present  period  there  are  not  less  than  six 
thousand  scholars,  in  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood alone,  receiving  instruction  from  M.  Mainzer 
or  others  under  his  superintendence. 

Besides  M.  Mainzer's  numerous  classes  in  the 
metropolis,  he  has  gradually  extended  his  exertions 
over  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  England.  He 
usually,  we  believe,  commences  the  classes  himself, 
and  they  are  afterwards  carried  on  by  his  assistants. 
In  Brighton  his  classes  have  gone  on  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  have  made  great  progress.  At 
Neweastleupon-Tyne  above  5,000  persons  have  al- 
ready been  instructed  upon  his  system ;  in  Bristol 
his  success  has  been  as  great ;  in  Reading,  Oxford, 
and  other  places  in  the  south  of  England,  great 
progress  has  been  made ;  and  we  understand  that 
persons  properly  instructed  in  his  method  of  teaching 
and  supplied  with  his  class  books,  have  taken  their 
departure  for  New  York  and  Sydney,  to  extend  to 
these  cities  the  benefit  of  the  new  system. 


In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  M.  Mainzer's  man- 
ner  of  commencing  his  classes,  and  generally  of  his 
system,  we  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  from  the 
Brighton  Herald  the  report  of  his  first  lecture  in 
Brighton : — 

"  M.  Mainzer  is  between  30  and  40  years  of  age  j 
of  a  rather  light  complexion,  remarkably  thin,  and 
his  countenance  bears  the  marks  of  study;  but  it  is 
wonderfully  benign,  yet  animated  to  a  high  degree 
when  addressing  his  audience.  Having  read  a 
beautifully  constructed  lecture,  which  he  delivered 
with  much  grace  and  propriety,  though  at  times, 
perhaps  from  his  German  enunciation,  accenting 
the  words  differently  from  our  custom;  he  at  once 
entered  upon  his  subject ;  premising,  however,  that 
in  these  early  lectures  he  did  not  profess  to  enter 
upon  matter  that  would  be  useful  to  the  singer  or 
musician,  but  he  took  it  ab  initio,  and  as  if  all  pre- 
sent were  about  to  become  acquainted  with  the  art 
for  the  first  time.  Nor  did  he  profess  to  teach  any 
thing  absolutely  new  in  itself,  but  merely  in  the 
manner  of  communicating  it.  In  music  we  dealt 
with  the  invisible,  and  there  were  three  things  in  it 
principally  to  be  considered — sound;  the  signs  by 
which  sound  is  denoted  ;  and  the  application  of 
sound  and  those  signs  to  the  voice.  Evei-y  person 
had  a  voice,  though  some  could  sing  or  speak  higher, 
and  some  lower,  than  others  ;  but  there  was  a  tone 
which  all  persons  could  make,  and  this  was  sol  (G 
in  the  treble  clef),  and  tliis,  therefore,  he  called  the 
speaking  note.  BI.  Mainzer  then  caused  the  whole 
assembly  to  sing  this  one  note  five  times  in  a  bar. 
Having  succeeded  without  the  least  difficulty  in  this 
he  caused  the  audience  to  rise  one  tone  to  la  (A 
treble  clef).  Upon  this  he  exercised  them  through 
eight  exercises,  and  then  proceeded  to  «  (B  the 
major  third),  and  then  on  to  do  (C  the  4th).  He 
next  proceeded  to  direct  his  numerous  and  pleased 
audience  to  the  scale  downwards  from  sol{G)  to  fa, 
being  the  second  note  downwards,  and  from  that  to 
mi  (E  treble  clef) — and  thus  proceeded  through  20 
or  25  exercises,  which  all  accomplished  with  little 
difficulty.  As  he  gave  the  various  tones  himself  and 
chords  on  the  instrument,  the  audience  followed  him 
with  little  hesitation.  His  next  task  was  to  give  an 
idea  of  time.  He  discards  all  the  old  terms  of  breve, 
semibreve,  crotchets,  &c.,  which,  as  he  tridy  ob- 
served, were  arbitrary  signs,  conveying  no  clear 
notion  of  their  import,  and  calls  them  (the  signs 
observed  being  the  same  as  those  in  common  use) 
whole  notes,  half  notes,  (juarler  notes,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  thirty-second  part  of  a  note.  Thus  the  old 
semibreve  is  a  whole  note ;  the  minim  a  half  note ; 
the  crotchet,  a  quarter  note ;  the  quaver,  the  eighth 
of  a  note ;  the  semiquaver,  the  sixteenth ;  and  the 
demi-semiquaver,  the  thirty-second  of  a  note.  He 
first  made  his  audience  hold  the  full  whole  note 
whilst  he  counted  four  slow  beats.  He  then  made 
them  count  the  two  half  notes;  then  the  fourth, 
eighth,  and  sixteenth,  but  avoided  for  the  present  the 
thirty-two  notes,  as  it  would  have  led  only  to  con- 
fusion.  His  next  step  was  to  set  out  a  passage  of 
a  bar  or  two  in  notes  marked  on  the  lines  upon  a 
black  board,  and  these  he  caused  tlie  audience  to 
sing,  calling  each  note  by  its  proper  name — sol,  la, 
si,  do,  as  required.  He  then  placed  some  notes  in 
the  downward  scale  beneath  the  former  notes,  and 
these  he  caused  the  whole  of  the  audience  next  to 
sing.  Having  done  this,  he  prepared  them  for  the 
next  step.  He  caused  the  audience  to  divide  into 
two  masses,  directing  those  on  his  left  hand  to  sing 
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the  higher  notes  on  the  board,  and  those  on  his 
right  band  to  sing  the  lower  notes  on  tlie  board,  and 
thus  a  duet  was  at  once  executed  by  about  300 
voices  on  each  part,  and  hundreds  begau  to  lorin  a 
conception  for  the  lirst  time  of  musical  notation, 
time,  and  counterpoint.  The  efl'ect  was  striking 
and  pleasing;  aud  when  the  pupils  get  confidence, 
and  give  force  to  their  voices,  the  combination  of 
such  masses  of  harmonious  sound  will  be  tremen- 
dous. M.  Mainzer  then  asked  for  a  theme  that 
would  be  familiar  to  all,  which  being  given  to  him 
by  the  Rev.  Gentlemen  present,  he  immediately  set 
it  to  music  so  as  to  form  a  duet,  and  this  also,  after 
a  few  trials,  was  perfectly  executed  by  the  audience. 
This  closed  the  first  and  introductory  lecture  and 
lesson.  The  audience  were  now  animated  and 
delighted  beyond  the  power  of  any  words  we  possess 
to  describe.  Mr.  Holtham,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  came  forward  and  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  a  scene  presented  itself 
which  we  never  can  forget.  The  audience  rose 
tumultuously,  and  waving  their  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, burst  forth  in  one  round  of  applause,  such  as 
we  never  saw  exhibited  on  any  former  occasion. 
'I'his  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  every  time 
the  enthusiasm  increased." 

One  particular  feature  of  M.  Mainzer's  system  (in 
common  with  HuUah's)  and  a  great  advantage,  so 
far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  is  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  are  enabled  to  re- 
ceive lessons  at  one  time,  the  number  being 
only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  class  room,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  terms  for  instruction 
are  enabled  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  sum, 
lunounting  only  to  about  Id.  or  Ijd.  per  lesson. 
The  first  or  elementary  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces fifteen  lessons,  during  which  the  pupils  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  appearance,  positions, 
sounds,  and  time  of  the  various  notes,  and  exercised 
in  singing  easy  pieces  of  harmony  ;  from  the  pupils 
who  have  gone  through  this  course,  a  second  or 
superior  class  is  afterwards  formed,  which  proceeds 
to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  science. 
Afterwards  M.  Mainzer  proposes  that  there  should 
be  frequent  holiday  assemblages  of  the  pupils  in  the 
difl'erent  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the 
execution  of  Chorusses,  Anthems,  &c. ;  these  meet- 
ings to  be  occasionally  held  in  fine  weather  in 
the  open  air,  similar  to  those  musical  meetings  so 
often  held  in  Germany.  Several  of  these  festivals 
have  already  been  held  at  Brighton,  London,  and 
other  places,  and  have  gone  ofl'  very  happily  and 
with  every  appearance  of  having  contributed  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  both  of  the  singers 
themselves  and  of  their  auditors.  An  account  of 
one  of  these  festivals,  held  at  Brighton,  by  a 
correspondent  of  Cleave's  Gazette,  we  shall  sub- 
join, as  also  of  one  at  Reading,  from  the  Musical 
Tifnes  : — 

"  In  my  last  communication  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Mainzer's  classes  in  Brighton,  I  spoke  of  an  ap- 
proaching open  air  festival,  a  fete  champetrc,  in 
which  it  was  to  be  shown  even  to  the  most  sceptical, 


that  choral  music  might,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant 
period  would,  become  a  very  striking  feature  in  all 
the  public  and  private  festivals  of  the  people.  This 
promised  musical  fete  has  taken  place.  Thursday 
2d  June,  was  fixed  for  Mr.  Mainzer's  farewell  meet- 
ing, and  was  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  his 
pupils,  as  to  a  day  that  was  to  realize  a  new  enjoy- 
ment. The  '  Tea  Gardens'  was  selected  as  the  most 
fitting  place  for  our  meeting,  and  perhaps  no  place 
could  have  better  answered  the  purpose.  This 
garden  is  prettily  laid  out,  and  the  trees  and  shrub- 
bery were  in  the  fidl  beauty  of  their  spring-time 
lu.\uriance. 

A  platform,  seats,  &c.,  were  arranged  on  the 
bowling  green,  and  at  3  o'clock,  the  scene  that  pre. 
sented  itself  on  entering  the  garden  was  beautiful 
and  striking.  As  a  proof  of  the  socialising  effects 
of  music,  were  to  be  seen  persons  of  great  respecta- 
bility, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
commingled  with  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  it  was  a 
spectacle  as  gay  as  it  was  animating ;  and  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  surrounding  trees  and  shrubbery,  with 
the  beautiful  vista  opening  in  the  rear,  gave  an 
additional  charm  to  the  coup  d'lsil  of  the  spectator 
at  the  entrance.  At  one  time  there  were  not  less 
than  2000  people  assembled  in  the  bowling-green 
and  the  surrounding  bank.  At  a  little  past  three, 
Mr.  Mainzer  arrived,  and  seated  himself  at  the 
pianoforte.  Among  the  chorusses  were  "  The  Call 
to  Prayer,"  "The  Sea,"  "The  Cuckoo,"  "Frater- 
nity," "Blowing  Bubbles,"  "Psalm  15,"  "The 
Hymn,"  "The  Village  Chimes,"  "Super  Fulmina 
Babylonis,"  "Contentment,"  " Invitation  to  a  Red 
l)reast."  The  hours  from  4  till  6  were  set  apart  for 
refreshment,  walking,  &.C.,  and  at  6  the  singers 
reunited  around  Mr.  Mainzer ;  when  in  addition  to 
the  "  Pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  (a  beautiful 
Cantata  by  Hauman)  were  sung  "Britain's Hymn," 
an  exercise  from  the  manual,  the  chorusses  "  I 
travelled  among  unknown  men,"  "The  Shepherd 
Boy,"  "  Departure,"  and  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

I  should  have  stated  that  at  the  close  of  the  first 
part  of  the  choral  performance  a  piece  for  three 
voices,  written  and  composed  with  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  by  a  gentleman  who  is  strongly 
attached  to  Mr.  Mainzer's  classes,  was  presented  to 
the  latter  as  a  mark  of  respect  fur  his  benevolent 
and  arduous  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  imbue  all 
classes  with  a  love  of  music.  In  acknowledging 
this  act  of  respectful  gratitude,  Mr.  Mainzer  took 
occasion  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  audience, 
that  he  attached  to  music  not  simply  an  intrinsic 
value,  but  felt  a  strong  conviction,  tliat  it  had  a 
powerful  tendency  to  develope  the  softer  and  better 
feelings  of  man;  that  it  was  this  conviction  alone 
that  prompted  him  to  the  exertions  which  he  had 
made,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  his  own  country,  and 
in  France.  Mr.  Ingram  then  presided  at  the  piano- 
I'orte,  and  the  tributary  piece  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
was  sung ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
a  dilficult  piece,  requiring  great  nicety  in  marking 
the  time,  and  firmness  in  singing  the  intervals,  it 
will  surely  be  deemed  a  strong  proof  that  facility  in 
'  sight  singing'  is  within  the  reach  of  the  '  million,' 
when  I  state  that  about  an  hour  and  a  half  had 
been  the  full  extent  of  the  practice  given  by  the 
singers  to  this  piece.  If  there  was  anything  that 
might  be  called  a  failure  in  this  day's  performance 
it  was  the  deficiency  of  musical  accompaniment; 
for  the  first  time,  singing  in  the  open  air,  and  on 
such  an  occasion  there  was  an  inevitable  timidity 
on  the  singers.    This  would  have  been  in  a  measure 
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obviated,  and  more  body  given  to  the  harmony  by 
the  assistance  of  wind  instruments,  and  double 
basses;  these,  however,  could  not  be  had  conveni- 
ently, nor  without  great  expense.  The  most  grati- 
fying part  of  the  performance  was  when,  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  gardens  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Blainzer  was  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  and  several 
chorusses  were  sung  with  great  spirit  without  any 
accompaniment  whatever.  This  closed  the  festivity 
of  the  day,  and  the  admired  teacher  took  his  leave 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  object  at  Oxford,  Bristol, 
&e.  K.  Collins. 

"The  Reading  FSte  Champetre  on  the  23d,  went 
ofl'as  delightfully  as  heart  could  wish.  The  weather 
was  delicious.  The  preparations  were  extensive, 
and  the  supplies  abundant.  Five  tents,  one  of 
which  was  devoted  to  culinary  purposes,  were  erected 
round  a  beautiful  spot,  called  the  Slopes,  a  part  of 
the  magnificent  wilderness  of  VVhiteknights.  These 
noble  gardens  were  in  a  very  handsome  manner 
given  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Mainzer  and  his  pupils  by 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Pollock. 

The  company  began  to  assemble  about  two 
o'clock,  and  shortly  after  BIr.  Mainzer  arrived  from 
Bristol.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Guynemer, 
wlio  has  conducted  the  Reading  classes  since  their 
commencement.  The  'master"  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  his  pupils,  aud  they  soon  commenced 
the  business  of  the  day  by  singing  several  chorusses, 
which,  considering  they  had  received  but  eiglit  or 
ten  lessons,  they  executed  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner ;  though  Mr.  Mainzer  complained  that  he  could 
hear  few  'lady  voices,'  owing  to  the  intervention  of 
the  bonnets,  which  his  almost  pathetic  appeal  failed 
to  coax  otf  the  heads  of  his  fair  pupils.  The  defi- 
ciency in  volume  of  sound  which  was  so  perceptible 
in  the  first  chorusses  sung,  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  situation  in  which  the  singers  were 
placed — a  hollow  between  two  grassy  banks  (the 
Slopes)  which  appeared  to  deaden  the  voices ;  an 
efl'ect  that  is  often  felt  in  a  room  crowded  with  fur- 
niture. When  the  choristers  afterwards  removed 
into  the  large  tent  on  the  summit  of  the  southern 
bank,  the  singing  was  far  more  eB'ective.  A  seraph- 
ine,  ordered  by  Mr.  Mainzer  from  London,  furnished 
an  appropriate  and  organ  like  accompaniment. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  perform- 
ances : — 

At  three  o'clock  precisely,  the  trumpet  will  sound 
the  first  call,  when  the  party  will  meet  at  the  Slopes, 
near  the  Fountains — the  ladies  arranging  themselves 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  south. 
The  following  music,  constituting  the  FiBST  paui 
will  then  be  executed : — 

1.  Instrumental  Piece. 

2.  Chorus — "Praise,"  Mainzer. 

3.  Instrumental. 

4.  Chorus — "Temperance,"  Mainzer, 

5.  Instrumental, 
(i.  Solo  or  Glee. 

7.  Chorus— I07th  Psalm,  Mainzer. 

8.  Instrumental. 

9.  Solo  and  Chorus — "Britain's  Hymn,"  Maimer. 

At  five  precisely  the  company  are  requested  to  assem- 
ble at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  for  tea,  which  will  be 
served  up  in  and  about  the  tents.  The  following  Grace 
and  Thanksgiving  will  be  sung  at  the  table,  the  former 
to  the  music  of  the  first  chorus  (Praise)— the  latter  to 
that  of  tlie  second  chorus  (107th  Psalm)  :— 

BEFORE    MEAT. 

Be  present  at  our  table,  Lord ; 
Be  here  and  everywhere  adored  ; 
Bless  our  repast,  and  grant  that  we 
May  feast  in  PaiaJise  with  Thee. 


AFTER   MEAT. 

■We  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  this  our  food ; 
Thy  grace  bestows  whate'er  is  good  ; 
Let  manna  to  our  souls  be  given — 
The  bread  of  Ufe  sent  down  from  Heaven 
At  half  past  seven  the  classes  will  re  assemble  at  the 
Slopes,  for  the  performance  of  the  second  fabt  of 
the  music,  to  consist  of  the  following  pieces  (the  trum- 
pet sounding  as  in  the  former  cases):— 
I.  Instrumental — (Overture). 
2   Round- (composed  for  the  occasion)  Guynemer. 

3.  Chorus— "The  Cuckoo,"  Mainzer. 

4.  Instrumental. 

5.  Solo  and  Chorus—"  I've  travelled,"  &c.  Mainzer. 

6.  Chorus— "  Liberty,"  Guynemer. 

7.  Instrumental. 

8.  Chorus— "Village  Chimes,"  Mainzer. 

To  conclude  at  nine  o'clock  with  the  National  An- 
them, as  arranged  by  Mr.  Mainzer. 

Among  the  chorusses,  "  Britain's  Hymn"  seemed 
here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  the  favourite.  Mr  Guy- 
nemer's  new  chorus,  "Liberty,"  was  also  very 
favourably  received,  being  vociferously  encored.  It 
contains  a  delicate  compliment  to  Mr.  Mainzer  in 
the  form  of  an  acrostic.  We  hope  to  see  many  more 
from  the  same  source.  The  glee  which  is  marked 
in  the  first  part  of  the  programme  was  sung  by  Mr. 
Guynemer,  Mr.  Corrie,  and  two  other  gentlemen, 
with  great  taste  and  spirit. 

The  important  hour  of  tea  passed  away  amid 
much  fun  and  enjovment,  if  we  might  judge  by  the 
eager,  smiling  faces,  and  brightened  eyes  which 
crowded  around  the  long  tables,  and  the  frequent 
hursts  of  laughter  which  shook  the  tents. 

After  some  of  the  gentlemen  had  politely  resigned 
their  places  to  the  ladies  who  could  not  find  seats, 
ti,'.  singers  performed  the  beautiful  "grace  before 
meat."  The  eflfect  was  so  good  owing  to  the  awn- 
ing overhead,  that  Mr  Mainzer  desired  it  might  be 
repeated ;  and  all  the  subsequent  pieces  were  sung 
in  the  same  place.  After  the  grace,  hostilities  com- 
menced in  real  earnest.  The  sounds  of  attack  arose 
in  a  mingled  din  from  the  assembled  mass.  A 
thousand  tea-cups  clattering  against  a  thousand 
saucers  might  be  compared  to  the  ringing  shields 
and  helms  of  ancient  warriors — spoons  and  knives, 
like  the  spears  and  falchions  of  former  days,  were 
busied  in  the  work  of  demolition— there  were  loud 
cries  for  water— but  it  was  not  "blessed  water  from 
the  spring"  to  lave  the  brow  of  some  dying  soldier, 
but  hot  water  to  replenish  the  friendly  tea-pot- 
there  were  furious  aud  gallant  assaults  upon  brist- 
ling batteries  of  bread  and  butter.  »  •  •  Such 
a  tea-drinking  we  never  before  beheld,and  we  doubt 
if  the  temperance  folks  themselves  could  surpass 
these  Millionites  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  social 
beverage.  Several  visitors  from  London  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  among  the  residents,  besides  several  of 
the  principal  people  of  Reading,  Miss  Mitford,  the 
amiable  and  well  known  authoress,  was  pointed  imt 
to  us,  smiUng  benevolently  upon  a  scene  which  was 
doubtless  as  novel  as  it  was  delightful  to  her.  All 
was  joy  and  harmony;  the  serene  sky  above,  the 
quiet  trees  below,  the  luxurious  carpet  of  softest 
turf,  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  untiring  splash 
of  the  fountains,  and  more  than  all  the  peaceful  and 
brotherly  purpose  for  which  this  multitude  was 
met  together,  cast  an  indescribable  charm  over  the 
whole. 

The  scene,  indeed,  was  such  as  we  had  never 
hoped  to  witness,  but  which  we  trust  often  to  see 
again.  The  harmony  which  prevailed,  the  happi- 
ness that  was  beaming  from  every  countenance,  the 
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absence  of  anything  that  might  oft'end  the  most 
fastidious,  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
which  united  ail  present,  stamped  this  meeting  with 
a  distinct  and  most  ennobling  character.  Many, 
many  more  such  may  Britain  see  in  every  town, 
from  John  O'Groat's House  to  the  Land's  End, from 
the  white  clitt's  of  Dover  to  the  most  westerly  point 
of  the  Emerald  Isle." 

From  all  the  various  accounts  we  have  seen  ofM. 
Mainzer's  system  and  progress,  we  are  disposed  to 
attribute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  remark- 
able success  to  his  evident  enthusiasm  in  his  occu- 
pation and  his  imparting  a  portion  of  the  like  feeling 
to  his  pupils.  We  have  looked  into  his  class-book, 
the  "  Singing  for  the  Million,"  in  vain  for  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  ordinary  system,  we 
cannot  perceive  that  there  is  any  important  variation 
in  the  lessons  and  exercises  contained  in  it  from 
those  usually  taught  in  their  classes  by  our  own 
teachers.  M.  Mainzer  himself  says  that  the  dili'er- 
ence  is  in  the  manner  of  communicating  the  instruc- 
tions, this,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  we  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  personally  witnessing  in  the 
classes,  our  good  city  being  one  of  the  places  an- 
nounced as  likely  to  have  an  early  visit  from  M. 
Mainzer.  As  to  the  new  mode  of  naming  the  notes 
introduced  by  him,  we  do  not  see  that  the  alteration 
is  any  improvement;  if  the  value  of  each  of  the 
written  notes  is  explained  to  the  pupils,  it  will  be 
easily  remembered  by  them  although  that  value  be 
not  expressed  iu  the  name,  and  if  alterations  were 
to  be  made  we  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  to 
alter  the  absurdly  long  demisemiquaveral  names 
into  others  short  and  distinct,  although  without 
previous  meaning  altogether.  Many  persons  will 
be  disposed  to  think  that  change  of  any  kind 
is  uncalled  for;  %ve  do  not  say  that  it  is,  but 
when  decided  upon  we  would  have  been  pleased  to 
see  an  improvement  made.  A  complete  alteration 
in  the  names  of  the  notes  would  certainly  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  confusion  and  inconvenience  at 
first,  but,  like  the  change  effected  in  transposing  the 
notation  of  the  tenor  and  counter-tenor  into  the 
treble  cliff,  and  against  which  great  outcry  and  many 
objections  at  tlie  time  were  raised,  it  would  soon 
become  familiar,  and  the  inconvenience  speedily 
disappear  with  its  general  use.  M.  Mainzer's  plan 
of  large  classes  and  low  charges  is  not  a  new  one  in 
Glasgow,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  a  class  on  the  same  principle  having  been 
taught  here  for  the  last  three  sessions,  in  connection 
with  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Barr.  This  class  has  usually  consisted  of 
from  one  hundred  and  bfty  to  two  hundred  scholars, 
and  is  intended  to  be  continued  each  winter. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  both  to 
the  lover  of  music  and  the  philanthropist,  if  indeed 
the  latter  be  not  included  in  the  former,  to  contem- 


plate the  present  remarkable  awakening  of  a  musical 
taste  amongst  the  people,  which,  if  well  followed  up 
by  a  sound  and  thorough-going  system  of  teaching, 
cannot  fail  of  being  extensively  and  permanently 
beneficial.  For  contributing  largely  to  the  calling 
forth  of  this  taste,  we  cannot  doubt  that  very  much 
is  due  to  the  exertions  of  M.  Mainzer,  whose  skill 
and  enthusiasm  seem  to  hare  wrought  almost  mira- 
cles amongst  our  population,  and,  whatever  opin- 
ion we  may  hold  as  to  minutise  of  his  system,  this 
praise,  so  far  as  our  humble  voice  goes,  we  cordially 
award  him.  We  trust  that  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  islands,  wherever  he  goes,  he 
will  be  met  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  goes 
forth — that  he  will  be  received  as  a  friend  and 
benefactor  of  his  fellow  men,  and  that  his  exertions 
will  be  aided  and  seconded  by  all  who  can  render 
him  any  assistance,  and  we  trust  and  hope  that  his 
success  will  continue  to  be  as  remarkable  and  as 
highly  gratifying  in  those  places  he  has  yet  to  visit 
as  it  has  been  hitherto. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Mainzer  for  the 
present,  but  shall  continue  to  notice  his  progress  as 
we  see  occasion. 


Berlin  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mcsic. — The 
statutes  of  tho  new  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  at 
Berlin,  the  establishment  of  which  was  ordered  in  the 
month  of  November  last,  have  been  decreed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  They  are  in  substance 
as  follows: — 1.  The  Conservatory  will  occupy  a  build- 
ing pertaining  to  the  Palace  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Berlin.  2.  There  are  to  be  a  hundred  pupils  (fifty  of 
each  sex),  who  shall  receive  gratuitous  instruction,  and 
of  whom  forty  (twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls),  shall  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  3.  The  number  of 
professors  is  fixed  for  the  present  at  eighteen,  but  shall 
be  successively  raised  to  twenty-four.  i.  All  the  du- 
plicates of  musical  works  and  of  treatises  on  the  theory 
of  music,  contained  in  the  royal  or  public  libraries,  shall 
be  bestowed  on  the  Conservatory,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  its  future  library.  5.  A  sum  of  100,000  dollars 
(about  £16,000  sterling)  from  the  funds  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  to  be  .ipplied  to  the  necessary 
purchases,  and  the  expenses  of  founding  the  institution. 
Count  Redfern,  Inteudant-genei'al  of  Music  in  Prus- 
sia, is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Conservatory,  and 
Mendelssohn  is  appointed  its  Director.  It  will  com- 
mence its  labours  in  January  or  February  next. — 
E.vamlner. 

TuE  German  Opera  Company. — The  German 
Company,  who  have  been  giving  Operas  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  during  the  season,  terminated  their 
performances  on  Saturday,  the  2d  July.  The  theatre 
was  prematurely  closed  on  account  of  the  want  of  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  undertalting.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  appeal  which  the  company  made  to  the 
public,  the  performances  of  the  concluding  week,  pa- 
tronised by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  drew  crowded 
houses,  and,  we  hope,  afforded  the  company  some  com- 
pensation for  their  previous  losses.  This  want  of  suc- 
cess is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  performances  of  tho 
c/iefi-  d'ceuvre  of  the  German  school,  for  several  years 
past,  have  contributed  to  improve  the  public  taste  in 
Dramatic  Music,  and  have  given  lessons  from  which 
our  own  theatres  have  profited,  especially  in  regard  to 
chorus  singing.  We  trust,  nevertheless,  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  not  be  discouraged  from  making  us  another 
visit,  which  may  tixrn  out  more  successful.— 76id. 
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THIRD    GREAT   CHORAL  MEETING   AT 
EXETER  HALL. 

A  STRANGER  arriving  in  London  after  a  long  and 
tedious  journey,  for  the  first  day  is  sadly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  n  ith  himself.  «  *  »  What  shall  we 
do?  Reader!  this  was  the  very  question  we  asked 
ourselves  as  we  sat  listlessly  sipping  our  coft'ee  on 
Tuesday  the  2lst  June  (we  like  to  be  particular),  at 
10  o'clock,  A.M.,  precisely,  when  our  attention  was 
unwittingly  drawn  to  a  conversation  at  an  adjoining 
table,  in  the  great  room  of  our  hotel.  The  purport 
was  this:  The  Third  Great  Choral  Meeting  of 
Hullah's  Classes,  instructed  in  the  Wilhem  system 
of  singing,  took  place  that  same  evening  in  Exeter 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen,  Court,  and  a 
whole  host  of  the  hmii  nionde.  There  was  a  scram- 
ble for  seats;  perhaps  there  was  not  one  to  be  had, 
but  that  would  be  known  by  applying  at  Parker's, 
the  great  publisher  in  the  Strand.  Gemini  I  here's 
a  pretty  piece  of  business ;  the  very  thing  that  would 
take  us  three  hundred  miles  out  of  our  way  at  any 
time  to  hear,  and  us  dreaming  of  what  we  are  to 
do  !  a  truce  to  uncertainty ;  and  with  such  energy 
did  we  bestir  ourselves  that  in  five  minutes  after  we 
were  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  West  Strand. 
On  reaching  the  locale  our  spirits  fell  apace;  a 
string  of  elegant  equipages  blocked  up  the  door,  the 
owners  no  doubt  all  as  anxious  as  ourselves  to  secure 
places.  However,  in  we  went,  and  were  shown  into 
a  room  mostly  filled  with  the  fairer  portion  of  the 
creation ;  it  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  levee,  and  the 
dispenser  of  favour  a  pale  ai'istocratie-looking  youth 
like  Jacques,  "melancholy  and  gentlemanlike." — 
Whether  this  young  gentleman  sympathised  in  our 
impatience,  or  that  we  were  indebted  entirely  to  our 
own  good  luck,  we  know  not — at  all  events,  we  were 
secured  a  front  seat  in  the  organ  loft.  We  speedily 
departed  with  our  prize,  resolving  to  be  there  in 
good  time  and  enjoy  the  music  in  peace  and  comfort. 
On  entering  the  hall  the  coup  d'ail  was  very  im- 
posing. The  whole  of  the  body  or  audience  part  of 
the  hall  was  filled  with  a  dense  array  of  singers,  on 
our  extreme  right  was  the  tenor  corps,  on  the  left 
the  basso  corps — both  these  wings  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  hall,  and  each  mustering,  as 
far  as  we  coidd  judge,  about  450  strong.  In  the 
centre  were  the  sopranos  and  altos,  and  in  the  van- 
guard of  these  two  columns  was  a  separate  division 
called  the  upper  class,  and  these  three,  viz.,  the 
upper  class,  sopranos,  and  altos,  were  mostly  fe- 
males, and  the  appearance  of  the  entire  array  was 
that  of  respectability.  The  galleries  at  our  right 
and  left,  the  platform  in  front  of  the  organ,  as  also 
the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  are  being 
filled  with  visitors  and  spectator?.  *  «  •  More 
cheering!  it  is  in  honour  of  BIr.flullah,  that  pale 
young  man  walking  hastily  up  these  steps ;  he  has 
the  look  of  a  dauntless  ardent  student,  an  enthusiast 
in  his  profession,  whom  no  difficulties  will  overcome, 
and  who  will  either  gain  his  object  or  perish  in  the 
attempt;  he  is  very  like— perhaps  a  brother  of  tlie 
aristocratic-looking  youth  in  the  Strand  ;  he  walks 
up  to  his  own  platform,  he  raises  both  his  hands 
above  his  head  and  silence  is  instantly  restored.  He 
lifts  up  his  ivory  baton,  and  whisks  it  briskly  in  the 
air — it  drops  down — and  lo !  as  at  the  invocation  of^ 
a  wizard,  there  arises  from  the  body  of  the  hall  a 
COLUMN  OF  SOUND,  broad,  stately,  massive,  over- 
powering. Reader!  that  is  the  key  note  of  the 
Hundredth  Psalm.  *  «  «  After  the  key-note, 
the  scholars  sing  the  chord  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm. 

No.  20. 


The  harmony  of  this  piece  is  simple  and  impressive, 
and  the  elTect  of  such  a  mass  of  sound  bursting  f  n 
the  ear  was  sublime  beyond  description.  Each 
singer  of  the  multitude  made  time  with  his  or  her 
hand,  and  it  was  given  with  perfect  steadiness  and 
correctness.  This  was  followed  by  a  full  anthem 
by  Richard  Farrant,  "  Lord  for  thy  tender  mercies' 
sake  ;"  which  was  also  finely  executed,  and  with  an 
evident  perception  of  the  author's  meaning;  the 
diminuendo  and  crescendo  passages  were  admirably 
observed.  To  our  notion,  the  boldest  etfort  of  the 
evening  was  a  motet  of  Palestrina's  "I  will  give 
thanks."  The  melody  of  this  piece  is  characterised 
by  a  broad  and  stately  simplicity,  but  in  the  •execu- 
tion full  of  counterpoint  and  imitation ;  and  on  the 
whole,  we  should  say,  it  was  a  fair  criterion  to  judge 
of  the  capacity  of  the  singers,  as  unless  they  were 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  performance  of  vocal 
music,  it  must  have  been  a  grievous  failure.  On 
the  contrary,  the  beauty  of  the  piece  was  gradually 
amplified  by  the  majesty  of  the  execution,  andproved 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  superior  musical 
education  of  the  scholars. 

After  the  CXLIX.  Psalm,  an  evening  Hymn, 
"  The  day  is  past,  its  works  are  done,"  by  Mr  Hal- 
lah,  was  given — both  the  subject  and  harmony  was 
masterly,  and  proved  him  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
thorough  musician ;  we  noticed  a  little  obscurity  of 
eB'ect  in  one  marked  staccato  passage,  and  are  in  - 
clined  to  think  that  Mr.  HuUah  makes  too  great  a 
woi-k  with  the  staccato  expression.  This  was 
evinced  in  the  performance  of  the  National  Anthem 
at  the  conclusion ;  by  using  the  staccato  often,  the 
solemnity  of  expression  is  destroyed.  Haydn's  cele- 
biated  Hymn  to  the  Emperor,  with  words  adapted 
to  the  Prince  Royal,  was  then  sung,  and  if  Pales- 
trina's motet  was  the  boldest  effort  of  his  army  of 
vocalists,  this  hymn  had  the  most  sublime  eiJ'ect 
and  of  the  whole  performance  pleased  us  best — 
pleased  did  we  say?  it  was  rapturous,  overwhelm- 
ing, and  carried  us  fairly  off  our  feet.  That  sublime 
burst  at  the  middle  of  the  second  part !  The  Evening 
Hymn  composed  by  Wilhem,  although  the  harmony 
is  simple,  was  a  remarkable  performance  as  to  efi'ect ; 
it  abounds  in  unison  passages,  and  when  you  hear 
that  host  of  vocalists  ail  singing  in  unison — 'tis  some- 
thing awful. 

Previously  to  the  performance  of  the  Queen's 
Anthem,  which  concluded  the  night'sperformances, 
Mr.  Hullah  exercised  his  pupils  in  singing  at  sight 
and  time.  We  may  explain  it  thus: — The  four 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  hand  are  used  as  the  five 
lines  of  the  stave  on  which  music  is  written,  the 
spaces  between  corresponding  to  those  on  the  paper. 
This  would  allow  of  an  ascending  passage  of  eleven 
separate  notes,  without  the  use  of  ledger  lines ;  a 
couple  of  these  lines  are  imagined  by  the  pupil,  one 
above  and  one  below,  and  thus  a  diatonic  scale  of 
thirteen  notes  is  obtained.  In  the  first  he  desired 
them  to  sing  so  many  crotchets,  quavers,  &c.,  in  a 
bar,  making  rests  in  given  places,  and  tying  notes 
together  when  they  were  divided  by  the  bars.  This 
they  did  with  great  precision.  In  tlie  second  he 
rapidly  passed  the  finger  of  one  hand  over  the  ex- 
tended fingers  and  thumb  of  the  other,  indicating 
thereby  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  stave,  and  the 
whole  array  of  scholars  instantaneously  sung  the 
corresponding  notes.  This  was  raised  in  every  form 
of  vocal  difficulty,  introducing  sharps  and  flats,  and 
even  distant  intervals.  This  ".rt  was  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  showed  great  pxogress  in  the  actual 
practice  of  singing. 
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It  must  be  evident  to  all  enlightened  men,  that 
this  system  is  an  argument  of  hope  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  for  the  attainment  of  a  new,  inno- 
cent, and  rational  gratification,  and  that  by  it  our 
congregational  music  will  be  immensely  improved, 
especially  in  this  country. 

The  congregational  music  of  Scotland  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country.  The  precentor,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  some  journeyman  tradesman,  and  learns  the 
gamut  over  hours.  When  he  has  picked  up  a  few 
Psalm  tunes,  he  applies  for  the  situation  of  precen- 
tor. When  he  gets  it  how  seldom  can  he  improve 
himself?  he  receives  for  salary  a  miserable  pittance, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  "parritch  and  sour 
milk,"  let  alone  paying  for  lessons  under  some  good 
master.  Look  at  the  result : — He  gives  out  the  first 
line,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  raises  the  tuiie,  in  a  way  some- 
thing between  clearing  his  throat  and  singing  the 
words.  You  expect  the  congregation  to  join  boldly, 
with  a  fair  mixture  of  tenors  and  basses — on  the  con- 
trary, you  have  only  a  wheezing  consumptive  treble, 
as  irresolute  and  timid  as  if  the  singers  were  alraid 
of  ghosts.  There  are  a  few  churches  exceptions, 
and  occasionally  a  man  of  mind  among  the  precen- 
tors— but  what  we  'have  stated  holds  good,  as  the 
rule  in  Scotland. — Edinburyh  Intelligencer. 


The  Ducky  Lane  Prize. — The  most  noticeable 
sign  during  the  current  week,  with  reference  to  Music, 
has  been  the  prize  of  £10  offered  by  the  Drury  Lane 
management  to  the  English  composer  who  shall  best 
set  the  song  of  Hymen,  in  the  last  scene  of  "  As  You 
Like  It."  That  this  step  has  originated  in  a  desire 
to  encourage  native  talent,  it  were  injustice  to  doubt : 
but  is  it  not  calculated  rather  to  humiliate  than  to 
cherish  ambition  ?  Are  there  no  recognised  compos- 
ers worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  Shakspeare's  words  ? 
Our  opinions  of  English  creative  talent  is  less  exalted 
than  that  of  some  contemporary  critics :  but  still  we 
do  not  forget  Mr.  Bishop's  elegant  compositions  to 
Shakspeare's  words, — his  duet,  "Orpheus  with  his 
lute,"  and  his  canzonet,  "By  the  simplicity,"  especially 
to  be  commemorated  with  gratitude.  Neither  can  we 
overlook  the  fact,  that  since  Mr.  Bishop's  retirement 
from  the  stage,  Messrs.  Barnett,  and  E.  Loder,  and 
Hullah,  and  Kooke,  and  Macfai'ren,  have  each  of  them 
produced  operas  (we  pass  Mr.  Balfe,  because  he  has 
not  an  atom  of  nationality  in  his  compositions),  so  far 
successful  as  to  have  justified  the  proffer  of  the  com- 
mission to  any  one  of  the  company.  The  mistake 
in  question  is  the  more  important,  because  the  words 
themselves  are  not  pecuhai'ly  inspiring,  and  demand 
more  than  the  usual  self-possession  and  experience  re- 
quired of  him  who  would  grapple  with  one  of  Shak- 
speare's songs. — Athenaum. 


IN      THE      DAYS      O'      LANGSYNE 

(FROM  M'LEOD'S  ORIGINAL  SCOTTISH  MELODIES.'*) 

Music  by  Peter  M'Leod. 


Words  by  Robert  Giljillan. 
Slow  with  feeling. 
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In      the    days    o'     lang  -  syne,   when  we       carles  were  young.  And 
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'*  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  that  in  every  case  in  which  copyright  songs  are   introduced   iulo 
the  British  Minstrel,  it  is  with  the  permission  of  the  authors. 
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In  the  days  o'  lan^syne,  vre  were  happy  and  free, 
Proud  lords  on  the  land,  and  kings  on  the  sea  ; 
To  our  foes  we  were  fierce,  to  our  friends  we  were  kind, 
An'  where  battle  raged  loudest,  you  ever  did  find 
The  banner  of  Scotland  float  high  on  the  wind. 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne,  we  aye  ranted  an'  sang. 
By  the  warm  ingle  side  or  the  wild  braes  amang  ; 
Our  lads  busked  braw,  an'  our  lasses  looked  fine. 
An'  the  sun  on  our  mountains  seemed  ever  to  shine  ; 
O  !  whaur  is  the  Scotland  0'  bonny  langsyne. 


In  the  days  0'  langsyne  ilka  glen  had  its  tale. 
Sweet  voices  were  heard  in  ilk  breath  o'  the  gale; 
An'  ilka  wee  burn  had  a  sang  o'  its  ain. 
As  it  trotted  alang  through  the  valley  or  plain : 
Shall  we  e'er  hear  the  music  0'  streamlets  again  ? 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne,  there  was  feasting  an'  glee, 
"Wi'  pride  in  ilk  heart,  an' joy  in  ilk  e'e; 
An'  the  auld,  'mang  the  nappy,  their  eild  seem'd  to  tine, 
It  was  your  stoup  the  night,  an'  the  morn  'twas  mine 
0 !  the  days  0'  langsyne !    O !  the  days  0'  langsyne! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Minstrel. 
SiK, — It  is  with  some  little  feeling  of  elation  at  the 
spread  of  musical  education  in  this  town,  that  I  sit 
down  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you  on  the  subject. 
•  *  *  *  Mr.  Burnett,  Mr.  Weston,  and  several 
other  eminent  professors,  are  giving  instructions  to 
large  classes  on  Wilhem's  method  of  teaching ;  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Walton,  and  three  others 
of  our  best,  are  at  the  head  of  the  Mainzerian  classes 
in  their  respective  districts.  These  last  are  only  just 
established ;  many  classes  on  the  other  [Wilhem's] 
system,  have  almost  completed  the  first  course  of 
sixty  lessons.  *  •  *  *  Our  Choral  Societies, 
and  we  possess  three — the  Choral,  the  Amateur 
Choral,  and  the  Hargreaves'  Choral— are  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  Separate,  they  are  in  the 
first  rank;  what  would  they  be  if  joined  together  ? 
The  Hargreaves'  Choral  Society  is  the  ofl'spring  of 
the  bounty  ot  the  late  Mr.  Hargreaves,  who  left 
£1000  for  the  support  of  such  an  institution.  Botli 
our  then  Choral  Societies  claimed  the  legacy,  but 
the  Executors  decided  that  neither  of  them  were 
entitled,  and  a  society  was  formed  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  it.  Its  first  concert  took  place  just  twelve 
months  ago,  when  it  took  its  place  in  the  front  rank 
at  once ;  long  may  it  keep  its  proud  position.  Then 
we  have  Glee  Clubs,  both  public  and  private,  and 
many  of  them.  The  Cheetham  Hill  Club  takes  the 
lead  of  these.  Of  the  private  ones,  I  can  speak  but 
for  one,  and  with  that  one  is  connected  my  greatest 
enjoyment.  We  all  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  cheap  music  and  good,  which 
is  now  opening  upon  us;  and  having  practised,  with 
much  gratification  to  ourselves,  the  music  with  which 
you  have  already  presented  us,  beg  to  tender  our 
best  wishes,  and  present  our  humble  petition  for  a 
Part  each  month,  winter  and  summer.  We  can 
easily  make  up  the  arrears  when  our  winter  meet- 
ings commence,  arid  are  persuaded  you  cannot  be  a 
loser  by  it. 

I  am,  &c., 

Tenor. 


MANIFOLD  USES  OF  MUSIC. 
Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  Ernest, 
king  of  Hanover,  has  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  the  present  day  an  Essay  on  the  Properties  of 
Music.  The  young  author's  loss  of  sight  has  doubt- 
less quickened  his  sense  of  hearing,  and  he  thus 
enthusiastically  speaks  of  the  power  of  music: — 

A  most  peculiar  and  extraordinary  influence  is 
exercised  over  our  minds,  on  our  whole  way  of 
thinking,  acting,  and  feeling,  when  we  sing,  or  hear 
sung,  what  is  dear  and  valuable  to  us,  our  profes- 
sion, our  relations,  our  leelings,  and  inclinations. 
Every  object  to  which  we  are  attached — persons, 
countries,  seasons,  days  of  joy,  places  of  remem- 


brance, appear  to  us  in  a  fairer  light  when  music 
surrounds  them  with  the  halo  of  its  tones.  The 
overcharged  heart  pours  itself  out  in  song ;  grief  is 
assuaged  by  soothing  harmonies;  sullen  sorrow  is 
mitigated  and  dissolves  into  tears ;  and  joy  and  gra- 
titude ennoble  themselves  in  the  realm  of  song. 
We  become  fonder  of  our  vocation,  and  its  load  is 
lightened  when  we  sing  it. 

And  under  all  circumstances,  for  every  class  of 
persons.  Poetry  and  Song  dispense  their  refreshing 
gifts.  The  soldier  sings  but  an  hour  before  death 
overtakes  him  on  the  battle-field;  the  hunter  sings 
amid  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  chase,  even  in  the 
icy  steppes  of  Siberia ;  the  hardy  seaman  sings  when 
he  ploughs  the  raging  billows,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  hurricane  accompanies  his  song ;  the  miner  sings 
while  ransacking  the  bosom  of  the  earth  for  trea- 
sures ;  the  fisherman,  the  herdsman,  the  husband- 
man, the  artisan,  the  wanderer,  the  day-labourer, 
all  sing  songs  apposite  to  their  calling  and  profes- 
sion, all  pay  to  their  Maker  the  tribute  of  their 
morning  and  evening  hymn.  The  lullaby  of  the 
fond  mother  composes  her  suckling  to  sleep,  and 
children  sing  to  the  hoary  grandsire  the  tunes  that 
he  has  taught  them. 

Music  displays  the  height  of  its  omnipotence  when, 
very  often  with  the  simplest  powers,  it  excites  love 
of  country,  or  longing  for  home.  If  a  son  of  the 
Alps,  when  in  a  foreign  land,  hears  a  tune  that  is 
piped  on  his  native  mountains — if  a  Scotch  high- 
lander,  far  from  his  native  country,  hears  the  sound 
of  the  bagpipe — tears  of  the  most  ardent  longing 
for  the  home  where  he  has  left  all  that  is  most  dear 
to  him,  trickle  from  his  eyes.  Far  from  the  paternal 
hearth,  he  feels  solitaiy  and  forlorn ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  have  such  sounds  in  a  foreign  land, 
where  none  understood  the  language  of  the  suffer- 
er's country  or  of  his  heart,  produced  that  mortal 
home-sickness,  which  consumes  the  lives  of  these 
poor  creatures  in  silent  sorrow,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  but  home,  here  or — hereafter. 

It  is  in  a  difl'erent  way  again  that  Music  exercises 
its  power  over  the  human  heart  under  other  circum- 
stances. I  have  known  persons  whose  spirits  were 
broken,  and  their  hearts  rent  by  care,  grief,  and  afflic- 
tion. They  wandered  about,  murmuring  at  their 
fate,  absorbed  in  meditation,  in  vain  seeking  hope, 
in  vain  looking  for  away  to  escape.  But  the  excess 
of  their  inward  pangs  needed  alleviation ;  the  heart 
discovered  the  means  of  procuring  it:  the  deep-drawn 
sighs  of  the  oppressed  bosom  were  involuntarily 
converted  into  tones  of  lamentation,  and  this  uncon- 
scious effusion  was  productive  of  relief,  composure, 
and  courageously  calm  resignation. 

Tf  es,  indeed,  it  is  above  all  in  the  gloomy  hours  of 
affliction  that  Music  is  a  soothing  comforter,  a  sym- 
pathising friend  to  the  sufferer ;  it  gives  expression 
to  the  gnawing  anguish  which  rends  the  soul,  and 
which  it  thereby  mitigates  and  softens ;  it  lends  a 
tear  to  the  stupefaction  of  grief;  it  drops  mollifying 
healing  balsam  into  every  wounded  heart.  Whoever 
has  experienced  this  effect  himself,  or  witnessed  it 
in  others,  will  admit  with  me  that  for  this  fairest 
service  rendered  by  the  art,  we  cannot  suJficiently 
thank  and  revere  it. 

But  even  bodily  pain  JVIusic  can  very  often  alle- 
viate.  The  vibration  of  the  air,  which  produces 
tones,  operates  upon  the  extremely  sensitive  auditory 
nerves,  and  through  them  upon  the  whole  nervous 
system  of  the  human  body,  and  hence  it  may  well 
have  the  effect  of  calming  a  feverish  excitement  of 
the  blood.     Tlie  annals  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
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ia  Paris  relate,  that  Music  actually  cured  a  com- 
poser of  a  fever. 

And  even  on  the  bed  of  death,  Music  kindly  cheers 
the  good  man,  mitigates  the  pangs  of  the  final  strug- 
gle, and  gives  him  a  foretaste  of  a  better  world.  I 
could  here  mention  instances  of  sufl'erers  who,  at 
the  approach  of  death,  heard  in  their  inward  ear  a 
Music  infinitely  sweeter,  softer,  more  soothing  than 
ours,  which  was  to  them  an  anticipation  of  the  pur- 
est joys  of  heaven,  were  not  silence  enjoined  me  by 
a  regard  for  tender  duties. 


TO  MISS  HOPKINSON, 
On  her  excellent  perfomnance  of  the  vocal  parts  in  an 

Oratorial  Exercise  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 
In  the  year  1757  the  Masque  of  Alfred  was  acted 
in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  students  of 
that  seminary :  several  young  ladies  condescending 
to  sing  the  songs.  On  that  occasion  the  following 
poetical  epistle  was  written  by  J.  Duche,  one  of  the 
students : — 

To  thee,  sweet  harmonist !  in  grateful  lays, 
A  kindred  muse  her  softest  tribute  pays ; 
Bids  every  art  with  every  grace  combine. 
For  thy  fair  brow  the  laureate  wreath  to  twine ; 
Blest,  would  a  smile  from  thee  reward  her  care. 
And  doubly  blest,  wouldst  thou  the  garland  wear. 

Tell  me,  ye  powers,  whence  all  this  transport 
springs  ? 
Why  beats  my  breast,  when  Seraphina  smgs? 
I  feel,  I  feel,  each  struggling  passion  wake, 
And,  rous'd  by  turns,  my  raptur'd  bosom  shake. 
Heavens!  with  what  force  the  varying  accents  move? 
I  joy,  I  mourn,  I  rage,  I  melt,  I  love ! 
Each  power,  each  spring,  each  movement  of  my  soul, 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  all  bend  to  her  controul. 
Not  half  so  sweet  the  lark's  shrill  soaring  lay. 
Whose  sprightly  matin  wakes  the  slumbering  day; 
Not  half  so  soft  the  lonely  night-bird's  strain. 
Whose  pensive  warblings  lull  the  weary  swain ; 
Less  plaintive  flows  the  turtle's  love-lorn  tale; 
Less  sweet  the  sweetest  note  that  wakes  the  dale. 


But  oh !  when  such  soft  charms  their  influence  lend 
To  gain  the  fairest  prize,  the  noblest  end ; 
To  kindle  in  each  breast  the  patriot  flame, 
And  urge  each  arm  to  deeds  of  martial  fame. 
To  bid  stern  vengeance  rise  with  rigid  hand, 
Crush  the  proud  foe,  and  save  a  sinking  land ; 
To  make  each  virtue  grace  the  public  weal. 
And  justice,  mercy,  goodness,  truth,  prevail. 
When  such  the  themes,  and  such  the  vocal  charms, 
What  thrilling  transport  every  bosom  warms  ? 
Each  sense,  each  passion,  all  the  soul  is  mov'd, 
Each  ear  is  ravish'd,  and  each  heart  improy'd; 
The  listening  throng  in  dumb  attention  pause, 
And  silent  rapture  speaks  their  just  applause. 

[The  foregoing  specimen  of  early  American  poetry, 
is  extracted  from  the  manuscript  memoranda  of  a 
Literary  Lounger,  and  serves  a  double  purpose,  viz., 
as  a  tolerably  good  specimen  of  juvenile  compli- 
mentary verse,  and  as  a  historical  evidence  of  the 
feeling  which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  masters 
and  pupils  in  Philadelphia  with  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  music  as  a  powerful  means  to  produce  salu- 
tary and  pleasing  consequences. — Ed.  B.  M.] 


GLOoirr  Winter's  Now  Aw  a'. — This  melody  was 
published  in  Nathaniel  Gow's  collection,  under  the 
name  of  "Lord  Balgonie's  Favourite,"  as  a  very  ancient 
air.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  claimed  by  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  who  asserts,  in  Albyn's  Anthology, 
volume  i.,  that  it  was  originally  composed  by  him  as  a 
strathspey.  The  song,  "Gloomy  Winter's  now  Awa'," 
was  written  by  Tannahill  for  Smith,  who  adapted  the 
rnelody  to  the  words,  and  published  it  in  the  key  of  C 
Minor  about  the  year  1808.  It  became  very  populai', 
and  was  the  reigning  favourite  in  Edinburgh  for  a 
considerable  time.  'Twenty  years  afterwards,  when 
the  song  was,  comparatively  speaking,  forgotten,  its 
popularity  was  renewed  from  the  inimitable  manner 
of  Miss  E.  Paton's  singing ;  and  Smith  was  induced  to 
publish  a  new  edition  with  an  entirely  new  arrange- 
ment, and  a  third  lower,  and  more  suitable  for  the 
generality  of  voices — Hamsay's  Tannahill. 
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Moderato. 
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As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  tripping, 
With  a  pitcher  of  milk  from  the  fair  of  Coleraine, 
"When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitcher  it  tumbled, 
And  all  the  sweet  buttermilk  water'd  the  plain. 
Oh !  what  shall  I  do  now,  'twas  looking  at  you  now, 
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•'Twas  the  pride  of  my  dairy,  O  !  Barney  M'Cleary, 
You're  sent  as  a  plague  to  the  girls  of  Coleraine. 
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I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gentl.y  did  chide  her 
That  such  a  misfortune  should  give  her  such  pain, 
A  kiss  then  I  gave  her,  and  before  I  did  leave  her. 
She  vow'd  for  such  pleasure  she'd  break  it  again. 
'Twas  hay-making  season,  I  can't  tell  the  reason^ 
Misfortune  will  never  come  single  'tis  plain. 
For  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty's  disaster, 
The  devil  a  pitcher  was  whole  in  Coleraine, 
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THE  TRAGEDIANS  TRUNK. 
One  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1812,  a  short  and 
very  important  looking  gentleman  was  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
before  the  door  of  an  inn  at  Naples ;  from  time  to 
time  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead  with  a  look 
of  despair,  as  if  rainly  endeavourins;  to  bring  forth 
a  reasonable  idea. 

"  Unfortunate  man  that  I  am !"  cried  he,  as  the 
hostess  passed  him. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you.  Signer  Benevolo, 
that  you  distress  yourself?"  inquired  the  good  wo- 
man. 

"You  ask  me  why  I  am  in  despair  ?    Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  open  my 
theatre  at  Salerno,  when  I  have  engaged  to  give 
them  tragedies?" 
"  Well,  what  then?" 

"  What  then !  I  have  a  splendid  company,  a  beau- 
tiful princess,  with  eyes  like  two  black  diamonds, 
and  a  voice  fit  only  to  utter  the  language  of  the  most 
sublime  poets." 
"  In  that  case,  why  do  you  complain  ?" 
"I  have  also,"  added  he,  "a  most  admirable  low 
comedian,  a  frightful  face,  as  ugly  as  Sancho  Panca 
himself,  a  visage  which  can  laugh  and  cry  at  will; 
a  perfect  monster." 
"  Then  why,  I  ask  you,  are  you  distressed  ?" 
"  Because  I  want  an  actor  I  cannot  find,  and 
without  whom  all  my  treasures  become  useless — a 
tragedian." 
"  How  unlucky !"  said  the  hostess. 
"  Unlucky,  indeed,"  said  the  poor  manager;  "for 
without  a  tragedian  all  my  golden  dreams  must 
vanish." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Signor  Benevolo,"  cried  the 
hostess,  whose  eyes  suddenly  sparkled  with  joy,  "  I 
esteem  you  and  wish  you  success,  and  therefore  I'll 
give  you  what  you  want." 
"  What !  a  tragedian  ?" 

"  ¥es,  a  tragedian !  a  young  man  in  the  town 
who  has  run  away  from  his  family  to  become  an 
actor,  who  wants  only  the  tragic  dagger  to  make  his 
fortune  and  that  of  his  manager." 

"  How  fortunate ;  kind,  good  hostess,  bring  him 
to  me  instantly." 

She  did  not  wait  to  be  told  a  second  time ;  in  a 
few  minutes  she  returned,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
great  fat  boy. 

"  Here's  your  man,  Signor." 
"Man,  do  you  call  him,"  said  the  disappointed 
manager,  looking  at  the  chubby-faced  youngster, 
who  aspired  to  represent  the  Roman  Emperors  and 
Italian  Tribunes;  "why, he's  only  a  lad." 

"A  lad  that'll  make  his  way  in  the  world,"  replied 
the  good  woman,  a  little  angrily;  "hear  him  recite, 
and  look  how  he  stands,  isn't  that  tragic?" 

In  truth  the  boy  had  begun  to  recite  some  of 
Dante's  verses,  and  had  placed  the  skirts  of  his 
threadbare  coat  by  way  of  drapery. 

" Bravo,  bravissimo !"  cried  Benevolo;  "you  will 
be  admirable  in  Othello;  you  will  make  a  superb 
Moor  when  your  face  is  blacked;  so  give  me  your 
hand,  my  boy,  I  take  you  with  me  as  first  tragedian ; 
I'll  pay  the  expenses  of  your  journey,  and,  as  an 
encouragement,  here's  twenty  gold  ducats  for  pocket 
money  until  your  debut;  will  that  do  for  you?" 
"  Capitally  r' 
"  What's  your  name?" 
"  Luidgi." 
"  Luidgi  what?" 
"Luidgi  nothing,"  observed  the  hostess;   "the 


youth  has  reasons  to  conceal  his  name,  as  his  family 
might  find  him  out,  and  cause  his  return." 

'•  Very  well,  then ;  let  us  prepare  our  baggage  and 
be  off,"  said  Benevolo. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  young  Luidgi  had  quit- 
ted Naples  in  company  with  Benevolo  and  his  co- 
medians. 

On  his  arrival  at  Salerno  the  manager  announced 
his  youthful  tragedian  as  a  prodigy  of  talent ;  thd 
result  was  everything  that  he  could  desire ;  for  long 
before  the  doors  were  opened  an  immense  crowd 
awaited  to  be  admitted. 

Benevolo  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight ;  whilst 
Luidgi,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, was  studying  the  most  imperial  attitude; 
already  the  treasurer  counted  his  piles  of  money ; 
all  was  joy  and  happiness — when,  alas!  the  genius 
of  evil  cast  her  envenomed  breath  over  his  paste- 
board castle  of  bliss,  and  the  whole  edifice  crumbled 
into  nothing.  Six  sbirri  marched  up  to  the  debut- 
ant, and  arrested  him,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  H. 
M.  Joachim  Murat,  who,  for  the  moment,  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  King  of  Naples  by  the  grace 
of  his  brother-in  law.  The  family  of  Luidgi  had 
obtained  this  order,  that  he  might  be  brought  back 
to  the  Conservatoii'e  of  Music,  where  he  was  study- 
ing, before  his  flight,  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
celebrated  7l/aes<)-o,Marcello  Parveno. 

"Lord I  Lord!  did  ever  any  body  see  the  like;  to 
prevent  a  man's  doing  what  he  likes,  and  what  he 
is  so  calculated  to  shine  in,"  exclaimed  Benevolo. 

"  Never  mind,  friend,"  said  Luidgi,  squeezing  his 

hand;  "I'll  be  a  tragedian  in  spite  of  them." 

"  May  be ;  but  that  wont  restore  my  lost  receipts." 

"No;  but  I  will  when  I  am  rich,"  answered  the 

boy,  struggling  with  the  gens  d'armes,  who  dragg  d 

him  forcibly  away. 

I  havn't  lost  everything,  thought  Benevolo ;  the 
lad  has  left  a  large  trunk,  the  contents  of  which 
will  now  be  mine,  and  he  instantly  proceeded  to 
force  the  lock,  hoping  that  he  should  be  amply  in- 
demnified for  the  money  he  had  advanced.  When, 
oh,  horror!  the  trunk  was  filled  with — sand.  Luidgi 
had  invented  this  plan  in  order  to  appear  respecta- 
ble, and  thus  hide  his  poverty  in  the  inn  at  which 
he  resided.  In  a  towering  passion,  the  manager 
wrote  to  him  as  follows: — 

"  You  are  a  young  rascal.  You  have  left  in  my 
hands  a  trunk  of  no  value.  You  will  never  be  a 
tragedian.  Benevolo." 

To  which  Luidgi  answered  in  the  same  laconic 
style:— 

"You  are  an  old  fool;  keep  the  trunk;  in  ten 
years  I  will  pay  you  twenty  times  the  sum  you 
advanced  me,  with  money  I  shall  have  gained  in 
acting  tragedy.  Luidgi." 

Ten  years — twenty  years  elapsed,  and  Benevolo 
heard  no  news  from  Luidgi.  The  boy  has  forgot 
me,  said  he,  and  his  promise  also;  for,  instead  of 
acting  the  sublime  tragedy,  he  is  singing  stupid 
operas.     What  madness ! 

About  six  years  ago  poor  Benevolo  was  living  in 
a  garret  at  Naples,  when  one  morning  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  couched  in  these 
terms: — 

"Come  and  see  me,  old  boy;  bring  my  trunk  of 

sand,  and  X  will  pay  you  for  it.     Here  ai'e  .500  francs 

for  the  expenses  of  your  journey.  Lninoi. 

Rue  Richelieu,  102,  Paris." 

The  old  manager  was  almost  wild  with  joy.     He 

lost  no  time  in  preparation;  but,  taking  the  trunk 
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with  him,  started  lor  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  his  former  pupil. 

"Here,  old  boy,"  said  Luidgi,  who  was  now  be- 
come of  an  enormous  rotundity,  "  take  this  deed, 
which  ensures  you  1200  francs  a  year  for  your  life  ; 
it  is  the  ransom  of  my  trunk  at  Salerno." 

"A  sum  like  this!  impossible.  I  cannot  take  it," 
said  the  ex-manager. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  old  friend ;  since  we  met 
my  fortune  has  grown  with  my  emhonpnint." 

"  You  make  me  happy,  Luidgi — there  is  only  one 
thing  which  vexes  me,  and  that  is  that  you  have  not 
kept  your  promise,  and  are  become  a  singer  instead 
of  a  tragedian;  but  I  suppose,  as  an  old  comedian, 
I  must  forgive  this  weakness  of  yours." 

"  You  think,  then,  I  have  failed  in  my  promise." 

'Undoubtedly." 

"  Here's  an  order  for  the  Italian  Opera  to-night ; 
you  will  see  me,  and  we  will  sup  together  afterwards." 

Benevolo  did  not  fail ;  there  he  was  in  his  stall, 
wild  with  delight,  literally  trembling  with  pleasure; 
for  Luidgi  played  the  part  of  the  Doge  in  Othello,  and 
at  the  moment  the  Doge  curses  his  daughter.  Bene- 
volo absolutely  screamed,  so  excited  were  his  feelings. 

After  the  opera.  Benevolo,  in  a  state  of  feverish 
agitation,  awaited  Luidgi  at  the  doorof  the  theatre. 

"  Well,"  said  Luidgi. 

The  ex-manager  threw  himself  into  his  arms, 
exclaiming  "Tragico — oh,  Tragico!"  which  were 
the  only  words  he  could  utter ;  that  same  evening, 
taking  Luidgi's  hand,  he  said — 

"  Friend,  till  now  I  have  never  even  asked  your 
real  name ;  but  now  that  you  are  a  celebrated  artist, 
I  would  tell  it  to  my  friends  in  Italy ;  I  would  re- 
peat it  with  my  last  breath ;  therefore  from  your 
own  lips  let  me  hear  that  name." 

"  Lablache,"  replied  the  singer,  much  affected. — 
Court  Gazette. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  28th  July,  at  a  concert 
of  choral  and  madrigal  music,  given  at  the  British 
School,  Harp  Alley,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hickson  delivered 
a  farewell  address,  in  which  he  took  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  progress  of  popular  instruction  in 
music.  He  observed  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  a  great  and  an  important  change  had  been 
effected.  When  the  proposition  was  first  made  that 
the  people  should  be  taught  to  sing,  as  a  means  of 
weaning  our  neglected  operatives  from  the  vice  of 
intemperance,  it  was  received  with  ridicule;  and 
when  he  had  endeavoured,  by  lectures  and  pam- 
phlets, to  show  that  music  might  be  rendered  a  great 
moral  engine  for  softening  the  manners,  reiining  the 
taste,  and  raising  the  character  of  the  working 
classes,  he  was  treated  as  a  well  intentioned  but  an 
impracticable  enthusiast.  It  was  up-hUl  work  in 
those  days,  and  required  both  perseverance  and  some 
moral  courage,  but  it  was  now  pleasant  for  the 
pi(meers  in  the  cause,  in  retiring  from  the  iield  of 
their  labours,  to  observe  that  the  path  they  had 
opened  for  others  had  become  the  road  to  profes- 
sional success  and  personal  distinction.  When  Mr. 
Wyse  once  intimated  an  opinion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that,  amongst  other  branches  of  useful 
instruction,  children  should  be  taught  to  sing,  as  in 
Germany,  the  legislators  present  replied  to  his  re- 
marks by  a  laugh.  Now  Ministers  of  State,  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  first  nobles  in 
til'  land  rise  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  avow 
'heir  conviction  that  a  normal  school  for  instruction 


in  singing  is  a  suitable  object  for  a  public  grant ; 
and  although  there  was  some  reason  to  apprehend 
that  any  grant  now  contemplated  would  be  confined 
to  the  propagation  of  music  by  one  particular  me- 
thod (and  exclusive  government  patronage  had  a 
tendency  to  check  improvement,  by  operating  prac- 
tically as  a  discouragement  to  the  professors  of  other 
methods  of  equal  or  superior  merit),  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  should  be  viewed  by  the  friends  of  the 
object  as  but  a  slight  drawback  to  the  success  which 
had  attended  their  exertions,  and  the  result,  on  the 
whole,  must  be  considered  as  highly  gratitying. 
And  it  ought  to  be  especially  gratitying  to  some  ot 
those  he  saw  around  him,  because  undoubtedly  the 
impression  produced  on  the  public  mind  might,  in 
great  part  at  least,  be  traced  to  the  impulse  origin- 
ally communicated  from  the  place  in  which  they 
were  assembled.  The  first  public  demonstration  of 
the  practicability  of  Part  Singing  as  a  branch  of 
school  instruction  was  given,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  children  he  had  himself  taught  to  sing  in  that 
place,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  British  School.  At 
the  numerous  lectures  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
duty  of  delivering,  he  had  been  accompanied  by 
about  sixty  of  the  children  from  that  school,  and 
undoubtedly  the  interest  excited  by  those  amateur 
juvenile  concerts,  the  tuneful  voices,  and  the  happy 
faces  of  the  children,  greatly  tended  to  prepare  tlie 
way  for  a  movement  which  had  since  become  too 
strong  for  prejudice  to  resist.  This  was  a  circum- 
stance to  be  remembered  with  pride,  and  he  trusted 
the  Society  would  long  continue  to  prosper,  as  a 
permanent  memorial  of  efforts  commenced  within 
those  walls  in  favour  of  a  great  and  good  object, 
now  in  train  of  happy  accomplishment.  Musical 
instruction  in  some  form  or  other,  was  certain  to 
penetrate  into  every  corner  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  as  the  same  reason  which  had  formerly  induced 
him  to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
object,  no  longer  existed,  it  was  fitting  that  in 
the  same  place  where  they  commenced  should  now 
close  that  series  of  public  duties  (self-imposed,  but 
sometimes  of  an  arduous  character)  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  music. — Albenmum. 


MUSIC. 

1  speak  in  Morn's  first  breath  to  the  opening  flow'rs, 
Warble  a  promise  of  the  coming  sun ; 

At  noon  I  softly  sigh  'midst  summer  bow'rs, 

AndchantDay's  requiem  when  her  course  is  run. 

I  am  the  gentle  voice  of  murmuring  waves. 

As  with  slow  measured  pace  they  kiss  the  shore  j 

And  I,  deep  hid  in  Ocean's  darkest  caves. 
Rave  midst  the  storm,  and  fiercest  fury  pour. 

The  dashing  torrent  owes  to  me  its  spell. 
Lulling  the  senses  by  its  solemn  roar ; 

O'er  the  still  lake,  and  in  the  deepest  dell, 
There  am  Ifelt  too,  with  my  magic  power. 

The  graceful  Poplar  loves  to  call  me  Friend  ; 

For  I  delight  its  lofty  hymn  to  breathe, 
The  varied  language  of  the  trees  to  blend, 

And  with  their  garlands  my  glad  brow  to  wreaths. 

The  measured  cadence  of  the  matchless  oak. 
Nor  less  the  trembling  Aspen's  sweeter  strain, 

Are  but  the  melody  with  which  I  spoke 

Our  Maker's  praise,  ere  man  began  his  rei^n. 
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111  early  Spring  in  every  breeze  I  laugh ; 

List  to  yon  wood-note,  doubt  not  1  am  there ; 
I,  with  the  wild  bee,  Nectar  stoop  to  quaff, 

And  as  we  rise,  my  song  salutes  the  air. 

I  can  to  maiden's  cheek  the  pale  blush  call. 

When  her  fond  ear  detects  loved  footsteps  near ; 

And  o'er  her  heart  in  softest  echoes  fall, 
As  with  low  accents  I  dispel  all  fear. 

Mine  is  the  varied  might  to  reign  a  Queen, 
O'er  mystic  Memory,  and  her  hallowed  stores; 

And  by  a  touch  wake  Fancy's  wildest  dream. 
Or  change  to  Sadness  the  erst  smiling  hours. 

And  not  on  Earth  alone,  my  power  I  wield. 

For  Heaven's  pure  arch  resounds  to  my  high  strain; 

And  when  that  hour  shall  come  when  worlds  shall 
yield 
Their  empire,  power,  their  being,  and  their  fame 

To  him  who  gave  them ;  then  while  elements  dis- 
solve. 
And  sea  gives  up  her  dead,  I'll  wake  a  song. 
Shall  drown  the  crash  of  worlds,  and  swell  through 
ceaseless  ages.  M.  L. 

Tail's  Maijazinc. 


THE  BEGGAR'S  OPERA. 

The  paramount  whim,  the  captivating  absurdity 
of  the  season,  was  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  with  all 
the  characters  metamorphosed ;  men  being  substi- 
tuted for  women,  and  women  for  men.  This  folly 
was  introduced  by  a  prelude  written  with  consider- 
able humour,  in  which  Bannister  played  the  promp- 
ter, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  follies  which  were 
to  ensue,  by  a  grave  apology  for  a  delay  in  begin- 
ning the  performance,  as  Polly  was  only  half  shaved. 
The  most  striking  travesties  were  Mrs.  Cargill  in 
Macheath,  Mrs.  Webb  in  Lockit,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
in  Filch  ;  Mr.  Bannister,  the  father,  in  Polly,  Ed- 
win in  Lucy,  Jack  Bannister  in  Jenny  Diver,  and 
Dick  Wilson  in  Mrs.  Peachum.  We  have  with 
pleasure  seen  ladies  perform  male  characters — but 
the  contrary  disguise,  even  to  carry  on  during  one 
scene  a  particular  part  of  the  plot,  has  been  gene- 
rally viewed  with  impatience  and  distaste.  A  few 
exceptions  occur;  but  there  the  females  are  so  mas- 
culine, that,  if  women  were  to  perform  them,  the 
metamorphosis  would  almost  be  petitioned  for;  take 
as  an  instance,  Moll  Flaggon  in  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Manor."  Could  a  woman  be  tolerated  in  it,  if  Lis- 
ton  were  engaged  at  the  house  ?  In  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  the  extraordinary  merit  or  the  extreme 
whimsicality  of  the  performance  reconciled  the 
audience  even  to  this  portion  of  its  impropriety. 
Wilson's  vulgarity  in  Mrs.  Peachum  was  often  ludi- 
crous and  eft'ective,  but  if  Sir  Hugh  Evans  was 
shocked  at  the  old  woman  who  had  a  "peard  under 
her  muffler,"  the  spectators  of  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  had  much  more  right  to  be  so,  when  Mrs. 
Peachum,  holding  her  dress  a  little  awkwardly,  or 
swinging  too  heedlessly  in  her  chair,  let  them  perr 
ceive  a  pair  of  black  plush  breeches  under  her  pet- 
ticoats. They  were  not  so  much  offended  when 
Charles  Bannister,  managing  his  dress  too  care- 
lessly, showed  an  ancle  which,  for  its  elegance,  the 
fairest  lady  present  might  have  wished  her  own. 
Edwin's  Lucy  was  everything  that  a  low  virago, 
transplanted  from  the  bar  of  a  dramshop  to  the 


high  office  of  an  inferior  turnkey  at  Newgate,  couid 
be  expected  to  display.  Her  ludicrous  grief,  her 
vulgar  rage,  her  nauseous  fondness,  and  her  petu- 
lant vituperation,  were  delineated  even  beyond  the 
life.  Those  who  witnessed  it  cannot  easily  forget 
the  tone  and  spirit  which  he  infused  into  the  songs 
"  Thus  when  a  good  housewife  sees  a  rat,"  and  "I'm 
bubbled,  I'm  bubbled."  The  hne,  "  These  fingers, 
with  pleasure,  could  fasten  the  noose,"  was  given 
with  a  most  unfeminine  energy.  In  the  mock  female 
characters,  the  great  achievement  was  Charles  Ban- 
nister's Polly.  •  »  *  Had  he,  with  his  ample, 
muscular,  manly  frame,  and  deep  intonation  both  in 
speaking  and  singing,  attempted  to  mince  in  his 
gait,  or  to  "  aggravate  his  voice"  into  any  feminine 
softness,  the  effect  would,  however  successful  for  a 
moment,  in  the  end  have  become  tiresome  and  dis- 
gusting. The  public  had  been  used  to  witness  his 
imitation  of  the  Soprano  of  Tenducci ;  and  his 
Arionelli,  a  similar  personage  in  "The  Son-in-law:" 
but  they  were  short,  and  produced  an  effect  very 
different  from  that  which  would  have  attended  a 
repetition  during  three  long  acts.  He  appeared 
overloaded,  but  not  encumbered,  by  a  complete 
dress  of  white  muslin,  with  a  hoop,  and  a  middle 
which  appeared  tightly  laced ;  and  however  incon- 
sistent his  large  size,  a  certain  trick  of  his  counten- 
ance, and  his  manly  step,  might  be  with  the  delicacy 
of  a  young  female,  no  antics,  or  superadded  droller- 
ies of  his  own,  drew  down  the  senseless  laugh,  so 
often  a  tribute  to  mere  grossuess  and  absurdity. 
His  '  big  manly  voice'  alone  produced  a  sufficient 
comic  efl'ect :  his  Caliban  roar  when  Peachum 
pinches  his  daughter  to  make  her  confess,  in  the 
press-yard  fashion,  '  by  squeezing  an  answer  from 
her;'  and  the  deep  intonation  of  her  kindness  when 
she  recommends  a  repetatur  haustus  from  the  gin- 
bottle — 'Give  her  another  glass,  sir;  my  mamma 
drinks  double  quantity  whenever  she  is  out  of  order,' 
would  have  drawn  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  sourest 
misanthrope.  The  songs,  whether  tender  or  spirited, 
were  given  with  the  utmost  taste  and  judgment ;  and 
as  much  applause  as  could  possibly  be  bestowed  on 
an  attempt  of  the  kind,  was  readily  given  to  Polly's 
male  representative.  "To  the  ladies  in  the  travestie 
no  less  praise  may  be  assigned.  Mrs.  Cargill's  small 
and  unincumbered  figure,  made  her  a  ludicrous 
contrast  to  Bannister,  who,  when  singing  the  line, 
'  Fondly  let  me  loll,'  hardly  knew  on  what  part  of  her 
diminutive  person  to  accommodate  himself:  yet  the 
sweetness  and  spirit  with  which  she  gave  the  songs 
more  than  reconciled,  it  captivated  the  public.  After 
her,  Mrs.  Kennedy  played  the  hero  of  the  highway; 
and  that  not  in  the  disguised  opera  only,  but  when 
the  other  characters  were  restored  to  their  proper 
sexes :  the  unrivalled  tones  of  her  exquisite  voice 
made  the  audience  forget  that  nature  had  denied 
her  every  advantage  of  face  and  form.  *  *  Mrs. 
Webb  shewed  much  ability  in  Lockit;  she  was  su- 
perior to  Mrs.  Lefevre  in  Peachum,  and  their  quar- 
rel produced  much  amusement ;  but  Mrs.  Wilson, 
the  arch,  comical  little  creature,  nick-named,  from 
the  colour  of  her  locks,  the  Goldfinch,  presented  in 
Filch  the  perfect  personification  of  a  handy,  expert 
pickpocket,  and  the  genuine  manners  of  a  well- 
plumed  Newgate  bird.  So  complete  was  the  re- 
presentation, that  I  remember  hearing  a  lady  remark 
that,  if  she  saw  such  a  fellow  near  her  in  the  street, 
she  would  not  require  the  admonition  of  a  Bow 
Street  officer  to  '  take  care  of  her  pockets.' — Ladies 
wore  pockets  in  those  days. — Memoirs  of  John  Ban- 
nister. 
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CATCH  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 
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Come  buy       my    Cher  -  ries,    beau   -   teous         las  -  ses,       fresh   from    the      gar  -  den 
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hear    the    Dub  -  lin       cries. 
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fine     Let-tuce,  goM      by         me. 
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LOVE      AND      FOLLY 

DUET  BY  WEBBE. 
^->^  Allegretto. 


Love    and     Fol  -  ly      were      at       play. 
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And     con-demn'd   to    lead     the      blind,    con -demn'd    to 


lead 


the       blind. 
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LONDON    PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 
Sixth  Concert  of  1842,  Monday,  May  30M. 
ACT  I. 
New  M.S.  Descriptive  Symphony,  (first 

performance  in  this  country), Spohr. 

Scena,  Miss  Bassano,  "  Ah   parlati," 

(II  Sacrifisio  d'  AbramoJ, Cimarosa. 

Concerto,  pianoforte,  Mr  W.S.  Bennett,  Bennett. 
Scena,  Mdlle.  Pacini, "L'Automne,"...  Neidermeyer. 

Overture,  (Egmont), Beethoven. 

ACT  XL 

Sinfoniain  D.  No.  2, Mozart. 

Terzetto,  Miss  Bassano,  Mdlle.  Pacini, 
and  M  Vrugt,  "Priadipartlr,  f/rfo- 

meneo) Mozart. 

Concertoin  Dminor,violin, M. Molique,  MoUque. 
Scena,  M.  Vrugt,  "  Champs  Paternels," 

(Joseph), Mehul. 

Overture,  (Calypso) Winter. 

The  principal  feature  in  this  concert,  indeed  the 
only  one  requiring  notice,  was  the  new  Symphony 
by  Spohr,  "Descriptive  of  the  Conflict  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  in  Man,"  and  now  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country. 

The  power  of  music  to  excite  ideas  of  things  by 
inarticulate  sounds  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  most 
of  the  attempts  so  to  apply  it  have  generally  proved 
abortive,  and  frequently  ridiculous.  The  notes  of 
birds,  the  sound  of  bells — "the  far-off  curfew,"  for 
instance — the  noise  of  thunder,  or  artillery,  may 
become  subjects  for  direct  imitation ;  for  indirect 
imitation,  elemental  strife  and  the  battle  field  are 
allowable,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  music  may 
be  made  to  snyyest  these.  But  the  endeavour  to 
represent  to  the  mind  such  pure  abstractions  as 
Virtue  and  Vice,  and  their  workings,  by  means  of 
fiddles  and  flutes,  trumpets  and  trombones,crotchets 
and  quavers,  was  an  exploit  worthy  of  him  who 
undertook  to  describe  "The  Silence  of  Sound," and 
this  by  the  agency  of  those  gentle  instruments, 
double  basses.  In  charity,  then,  to  the  author  of 
the  present  symphony,  we  will  yiew  it  only  as  a 
musical  composition;  and  even  thus  considered, we 
must  be  rather  sparing  in  encomiums.  In  form  it 
is  quite  original ;  and,  by  a  licence  in  language,may 
be  called  a  Symphony  Concertanie.  It  is  written  for 
eleven  principal  instruments,  placed  in  front  of  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  a  full  band,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  movements,  besides  an  introduction. 
Except  what  is  given  to  the  leading  violin,  the  Soli 
parts  do  not  suflicieutly  stand  out  to  be  easily  dis 
tinguished  from  the  secondary  instruments,  and  the 
crowding  all  together  produces,  if  not  a  confusion, 
at  least  a  want  of  clearness,  an  obscurity,  however, 
which  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  work  would, 
perhaps,  in  a  considerable  degree  abate.  But  the 
crowding,  the  overburthening  his  score,  is  the  defect 
of  the  composer  now  before  us.  As  an  instrumental 
composer,  he  has  no  great  fund  of  new  ideas  to  draw 
upon,  and  often  falls — unintentionally,  we  believe — 
into  the  phrases  and  passages  of  others,  giving  them 
frequently,  we  admit,  a  new  colouring  by  means  of 
added  and  often  rich  harmony,  though  this  is  too 
commonly  redundant.  The  scientific  musician  is 
apparent  in  every  part  of  this  symphony;  it  is 
graceful,  and  sometimes  beautiful,  particularly  the 
last  slow  movement,  which  is  solemn,  hymn  like, 
and  impressive.  But  the  design  excepted,  there  is 
a  want  of  originality  throughout.  Much  is  traceable 
to  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  far 
too  long ;  passages  are  too  often  repeated,  and  the 
materials  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  attenua- 


tion— the  spinning-out — to  which  they  are  subjected: 
and  this  is  one  of  the  least  defects  of  the  new  com- 
position, by  which  hopes  were  raised  that  certainly 
have  not  been  realized. — Examiner,  June  4th,  1842. 
We  have  oftener  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  novel  direction  in  which  Spohr  has  been  led  to 
test  the  powers  of  his  art,  and  to  remark  that,  unlike 
those  of  his  great  predecessors  who  have  given 
expression  to  material  objects,  he  has  chosen  to 
connect  music  with  the  world  of  mind.  This  is 
scarcely  the  result  of  deliberate  preference,  but 
rather  of  individual  temperament,  and  partly  of 
national  character.  We  must  think  of  Spohr  in  his 
tranquil  home,  living  in  and  for  his  art,  and  using 
its  language  as  his  own  ;  not  as  a  composer,  dwell- 
ing in  a  busy  metropolis,  and  writing  for  public  de- 
mand or  individual  speculation.  "  I  sit  down,"  he 
may  truly  say,  "to  write  what  I  shall  think,  not  to 
think  what  I  shall  write."  In  such  a  spirit  and  un. 
der  a  similar  impulse  our  greatest  poets  have  spoken 
to  us — the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  reflect  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  are  the  unbidden  utter- 
ance of  his  mind.  Their  publication  was  an  accident 
— their  production  was  involuntary.  So,  in  many,  if 
not  most,  of  Milton's  minor  poems,  his  thoughts 

"Involuntary  mov'd  harmonious  numbers," 
and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  Spohk.  How  far 
the  bold  experiment  has  succeeded,  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  in  regarding  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  its  origin,  and  as  far  as  we  can, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  mind  that  produced 
it  and  the  motives  which  called  it  into  being.  The 
imitative  or  the  descriptive  power  of  music,  as  it  is 
one  of  its  most  effective  attributes,  is  also  one  which 
often  misleads  and  ensnares  a  composer.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  have  given  evidences  of  signal  fail- 
ure as  well  as  complete  success ;  and  if  this  risk  is 
incurred  in  the  attempt  to  imitate  or  describe  sensi- 
ble objects,  how  much  more  fearful  is  the  attempt 
to  enter  the  ideal  world,  and  to  make  the  appeal  to 
the  imagination  alone!  We  know  the  difficulty 
even  in  the  sister  art.  What  volumes  have  been 
written  in  order  to  expound  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  Dante  !  And  when  a  composer  professes  to 
make  the  conflict  between  Vice  and  Virtue  in  the 
mind  of  man  the  subj  ect  of  instrumental  illustration, 
he  must  be  aware  that  no  audience  can  follow  his 
train  of  thought.  The  language  which  he  employs 
is  not  sufficiently  definite  for  his  purpose,  and  the 
impression  must  be  indistinct. 

The  general  design  of  Spohr's  Sinfoniamay  be  ga- 
thered from  the  argument  prefixed  to  it,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  translation  by  Professor  Taylor: — 

"FIRST    PART — INFANCr. 

"O'er  childhood's  bright  and  blessed  age 
No  dark  or  threatening  tempest  lowers ; 
Nor  anger's  storm  nor  passion's  rage 
Disturbs  its  pure  and  tranquil  hours  ; 
Even  should  temptation's  arts  assail. 
They  pass— like  clouds  before  the  gale. 

"second    part — AGE    OF    CONFLICT. 

"But  in  the  youth's  impetuous  mind, 
By  pride  assailed,  by  passion  tost. 
Calm  reason  is  to  rage  resigned, 
And  in  the  whirl  of  passion  lost ; 
In  vain  religion's  mild  control 
Seeks  to  restrain  his  troubled  soul. 

"third    part — FINAL    TRIUMPH    OF    VIRTUE. 

"The  tempest  and  the  strife  subside. 
The  storms  of  pride  and  passion  cease: 
Within  the  breast  again  reside 
Devotion's  calm  and  virtue's  peace. 
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The  first  part  represents  the  innocent  joy  and 
sportiveness  of  childhood,  in  a  movement  replete 
with  grace  and  beauty.  The  storms  and  strifes  of 
youth  and  manhood  succeed :  and  here  the  com- 
poser's  aim  could  only  be  partially  discerned.  The 
language  of  the  conclusion  was  as  intelligible  as  it 
was  beautiful ;  a  strain  of  more  celestial  harmony 
never  was  breathed  by  instruments. 

As  the  plan  of  this  Sinfonia  is  altogether  original, 
so  also  is  its  orchestral  arrangement ;  there  are,  in 
fact,  two  orchestras — one  of  solo  instruments,  ranged 
in  front  of  the  band,  each  being  employed  either 
separately  or  in  combination.  This  idea  is  wrought 
out  with  consummate  skill,  and  displays  all  that 
command  of  orchestral  efl'ect  which  Spohr  so  pre- 
eminently possesses. 

That  such  a  composition  will  be  at  once  appre- 
ciated, and  its  right  character  and  station  accurately 
ascertained,  it  were  vain  to  expect.  He  who  ven- 
tures beyond  the  beaten  path  in  music  must  not 
expect,  at  least  in  England,  to  be  attended  with  a 
crowd  of  followers.  Viewed  as  a  mere  musician, 
Spohr's  course  is  not  to  be  tracked  by  the  crowd. 
His  harmonies  are  the  study  and  the  admiration  of 


the  most  accomplished  artists;  to  the  many  they 
present  merely  an  assemblage  of  sounds  which  pro- 
duce a  novel  impression  on  the  ear.  But  regarded 
as  the  poet  of  his  art,  fewer  still  will  be  able  to 
follow  him,  or  understand  that  exquisite  sense  of 
beauty  and  power  that  cannot  be  contained  within 
itself — that  is  impatient  of  all  limit — that  strives  to 
link  itself  to  some  other  image  of  beauty  or  gran- 
deur, and  to  enshrine  itself  in  the  highest  forms  of 
fancy.  In  Germany  this  feeling  is  stronger  and 
more  pervasive.  It  is  displayed  in  the  fiction,  in 
the  poetry,  in  the  metaphysics,  in  the  theology,  of 
the  people ;  and  the  musician  finds  ready  sympathy 
as  well  as  competent  knowledge  among  his  hearers. 
Among  English  musicians,  properly  so  called,  there 
will  be,  and  we  believe  there  is,  but  one  feeling 
towards  this  composition,  simply  regarded  as  a  work 
of  art.  They  will  feel,  with  the  judicious  critic  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  "it  is  worthy  of  its 
author's  great  name,  though  one  which  it  would  be 
rash  and  presumptuous  to  criticise  on  a  single  hear- 
ing." Other  less  competent  judges  will  give  a 
bolder  opinion,  and  probably  the  wholly  incompe- 
tent the  boldest — Spectator,  June  ith,  1  S4"i. 


DRINK    TO    ME    ONLY    WITH    THINE    E  y  ti  b . 

w    J   I,    „        r  I  GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 

Words  by  Ben.  Johnson. 
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Drink   to      me      on  -  ly        with      thine    eyes,      and        I  will  pledge  with       mine. 
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Or      leave        a      kiss   with  -  in  the    cup,  and     I'll    not     ask    for 
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Or      leave        a     kiss   with  -  in  the    cup,  and    I'll    not    ask    for        wine. 
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Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine, 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup. 
And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine. 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise. 
Doth  ask  a  drink  divine, 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  Nectar  suckf 
I  would  not  change  for  thine. 


I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 
Not  so  much  hon'ring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 
It  could  not  wither'd  be. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 
And  sent  it  back  to  me, 
Since  wnen  it  looks  and  smells.  I  swear, 
Not  of  itself  but  thee. 
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DR.  .lOHNT  ALCOCK. 
JouN  Alcock,  Doc.  Mu.<.  wasbom  in  the  year 
1715,  a  native  of  London.  When  only  seven  years 
of  age  he  was  entered  as  Chorister  of  St.  Paul's; 
and  at  fourteen  became  an  articled  pupil  to  John 
Stanley,  Bac.  Mus.,  who,  although  at  that  time 
himself  only  sixteen,  was  organist  of  two  London 
Churches.  Dr.  Alcock  died  at  Litchfield  in  the 
year  1806,  aged  91  years.  His  works  consist  of  six 
suites  of  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  and  twelve 


songs,  published  at  Plymouth;  six  concertos  and 
some  psalms,  hymns,  and  canons,  published  ai 
Reading ;  twenty-six  anthems,  and  a  collection  of 
glees,  called  the  "  Harmonia  Festi,"  also  many 
double  and  single  chants,  published  at  Litchtield. 
At  each  of  the  above  places  he  was  organist.  A 
glee  by  Dr.  Alcock,  entitled,  "  Hail,  ever  pleasing 
Solitude,"  gained  a  prize  medal  at  the  Catch  Club, 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  beautiful  as  well  as  scien- 
tific performance. 


KEYS      OF      MUSIC. 

The  following  rhymed  rule,  after  the  model  of  the  good  old  doggrel,  "Thirty  days  hath  September,"  &c., 
for  assisting  the  learner  in  remembering  the  signatures  of  the  various  keys  of  music,  was  written  by  Dr! 
Alcock,  and  has  never  appeared  before  in  print.  For  this  rule,  together  with  the  biographic  sketch 
above,  we  and  our  readers  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  correspondent,  K.  of  Sandvford,  who  was  in 
early  life  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Alcock's. 
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A  s  major  key  tkree  sharps  will  tell, 
The  minor  A  is  natural; 
And  A  Mat  major  all  will  say,  I 

'^ith /our  Jiats  ever  we  must  play,    l^,- 


With  major  "Rfive  sharps  are  sent, 
B  minor  is  with  two  content ; 
To  'B.flat  major  twojiats  place. 
With  BJiat  minor  five  Mats  trace. 


To  prove  our  axiom  plain  and  true 
C's  major  key  we  natural  view; 
On  minor  C  three  flats  attend. 
And  0  sharp  minor  four  befriend. 


The  major  D  two  sharps  doth  crave, 
The  minor  D  one  Mat  will  have ; 
With./?o<  D  major,  five  are  told, 
With  sharp  D  minor,  six  behold. 


With  major's  four  sharpsTumat  come, 
The  minor  E  has  only  one ; 
To  ^Mat  major,  threeflats  fix. 
And  Jififit  minor ,  must  have  six. 
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F's  major  key  has  one  poorMat. 
The  minor  F  has /our  times  that ; 
For  F  sharp  major,  six  sharps  score. 
For  F  sharp  minor,  three^no  more. 


G's  major  key  ivith  one  sharp  make, 
G's  minor  key  twoMats  will  take  ; 
To  Q  sharp  minor,  five  sharps  name, 
And  GMat  major,  six  Mais  claim. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  ITALY. 
Hitherto  I  have  heard  little  which  has  given  me 
pleasure;  the  constant  introduction  of  secular  music 
into  the  service  is  oflensive ;  in  the  midst  of  religious 
ceremonies,  to  hear  the  airs  from  Rossini's  or  Belli- 
ni's operas,  or  noisy  overtures  of  Auber,  is  so  dis- 
cordant with  my  feelings  that  I  have  often  left  the 
church  in  disgust.  Widely  different  is  the  effect 
produced  by  the  music  which  may  be  said  properly 
to  belong  to  the  Church — I  should  say  rather  to  the 
service  of  religion ;  for  music  is  truly  catholic  in  its 
spirit;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  delightful  to  reflect 
that,  differing  as  men  must  do  in  matters  of  doctrine 
and  belief,  there  is  a  power  in  this  truly  divine  art 
which  sets  aside  these  differences  and  appeals  to 
their  common  sentiments  of  devotion.  It  is  inter- 
csting  to  observe  the  various  forms  under  which 
this  power  is  manifested  in  the  different  styles  of 
ecclesiastical  music — each  according  with  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  services  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
But  those  composers  who  have  really  understood 
the  powers  of  their  art,  and  felt  the  true  influences 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  have  uniformly 
studied  simplicity  and  grandeur.  I  confess  that  in 
the  compositions  of  the  modern  school  of  church 
writers — in  the  masses  even  of  Mozart  and  Haydn 


— these  principles  seem  to  me  often  lost  sight  of  or 
disregarded.  The  florid  style  of  these  compositions 
(independent  of  their  total  disregard  of  rendering  in 
music  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  words) 
is  false  in  principle,  and  often  offensive  in  execution. 
Those  alone  who  have  heard  the  sublime  and  mas- 
sive harmonies  of  Palestrina,  performed  as  they  are 
at  Rome  by  the  Papal  choir,  can  feel  all  the  influ- 
ence which  ecclesiastical  music  possesses  over  the 
mind.  The  Mass  which  we  heard  this  morning  was 
a  noble  specimen  of  the  ancient  Roman  school  of 
music;  I  was  told  (but  whether  on  good  authority 
or  not  I  know  not)  that  this  was  the  famous  work 
of  Palestrina  which  saved  music  from  being  ban- 
ished from  the  Church  service.  I  could  well  believe 
that  the  divine  harmonies  we  listened  to  this  morn- 
ing had  produced  such  an  effect. — Miss  Taylor's 
Letters  Jrrnn  Italy, 


Haydn  and  Mozart. — The  sincerest  and  most 
enthusiastic  of  all  Mozart'sadmirerswas  Joseph  Haydn. 
When  both  these  illustrious  Masters  were  invited  to 
Prague,  to  assist  in  the  musical  department  of  the  ce- 
remony of  Leopold's  coronation,  Haydn  excused  him- 
self, exclaiming,  "  Where  Mozart  is  Haydn  dares  not 
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O*  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  jlaw, 

1  dearly  lo'e  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lass  that  I  lo'e  best : 
Tho'  wild-woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

Wi'  mony  a  hill  between  ; 
Baith  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

Sae  lovely  sweet  and  fair 
I  hear  her  in  iik  tunefu'  bird, 

Wi'  music  charms  the  air  : 
There's  no'  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
Nor  yet  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

O  blaw  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  3aft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi'  gentle  gale  frae  hill  and  dale 

Bring  harae  the  laden  bees 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  mfc 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean 
Ae  blink  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  lovely  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows,  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  passed  atween  us  twa! 
How  fain  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
Tiiat  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean, 


Burns  wrote  this  charming  song  in  honour  of  Jean 
Armour,  during  their  honeymoon.  The  poet  published 
but  the  first  and  second  verses,  the  others  are  added, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty,  but  because  they 
contain  a  part  of  the  author*3  history,  and  deserve  to 
beheld  in  ^remembrance. — Cunningham'' n Burns.  The 
air,  "Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey,"  was  the 
composition  of  William  Marshall  of  Keithmore,  who, 
in  Burns'  time,  was  butler  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  also  the  composer  of  "  Wishaw's 
Favourite,"  "Madame  Frederick,"  "Honest  men  and 
bonnie  lasses,"  and  other  favourite  Scottish  airs. 


Mr.  Wm.  Reid,  late  bookseller  in  Glasgow,  wrote 
the  following  two  additional  verses  to  this  song,  which 
are  very  generally  sung  in  the  west  country: — 

Upon  the  banks  o'  flowing  Clyde 

The  lasses  busk  them  braw  ; 
But  when  their  best  they  hae  put  on, 

My  Jeanie  dings  them  a': 
In  hamely  weeds,  she  far  e.xceeds. 

The  fairest  o'  the  town  ; 
Baith  grave  and  gay  confess  it  sae, 

Tho'  drest  in  russet  gown. 

The  gamesome  lamb,  that  sucks  its  dam, 

Mair  harmless  canna  be ; 
She  has  nae  faut,  (if  sae  ye  ca't) 

Except  her  love  for  me  : 
The  sparkling  dew,  o'  clearest  hue, 

Is  like  her  shining  e'en ; 
In  shape  and  air,  nane  can  compare 

Wi'  my  sweet  lovely  Jean. 
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SPOHR   AND  THE    NORWICH  FESTIVAL. 

I''rom  a  correspondent  In  the  Norwich  papers  we 
perceive  that  the  above  illustrious  musician  is  una- 
ble to  fulfil  his  intention  of  being  present  at  the 
approaching  festival,  in  order  to  conduct  the  per- 
formance of  his  Oratorio,  The  Fall  of  Babylon,  writ- 
ten expresslyfor  it.  At  the  last  festival,  heconducted 
in  person  the  performance  of  his  Calvary ;  and  the 
gratiiication  which  he  received  on  that  occasion 
induced  him  not  only  to  engage  to  produce  another 
great  work  for  the  next  festival,  but  to  make  its 
performance  the  occasion  of  another  visit  to  Eng. 
land.  On  his  applying,  however,  to  the  Elector  of 
Hesse  Cassel  (whose  chapel  master  he  is),  for  a  few 
weeks'  leave  of  absence  for  that  purpose,  he  met 
with  a  peremptory  refusal!  And  this  refusal  was 
rudely  persisted  in,  without  even  the  courtesy  of 
assigning  a  reason,  when  the  request  was  afterwards 
made,  first  by  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  next  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  is  related  by  marriage  to  the  Elec- 
tor. To  such  petty  tyranny  is  the  greatest  musician 
of  the  age  subjected,  in  a  country  which  is  called 
the  Paradise  of  Musicians !  Never  was  such  an 
epithet  more  misapplied  than  to  the  country  in 
which  Mozart  and  Beethoven  struggled  all  their 
days  with  neglect,  and  died  in  penury — where 
Haydn  lived  all  his  life  little  better  than  the  domes- 
tic servant  of  a  great  magnate,  unaware  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  name,  even  when  it  was  familiar  as 
a  household  word  all  over  E  urope — where  Hummel 
has  been  seen,  at  Weimar,  waiting  in  an  ante-cham- 
ber among  his  master's  menials,  till  he  should  be 
called  in  to  amuse  the  company — and  where  Spohr, 
without  the  civility  of  a  cause  assigned,  has  been 
refused  to  make  a  brief  visit  to  England.  A  pretty 
Paradise  of  Musicians!  Oen- Germanised  com- 
posers, we  think,  may  console  themselves  under  the 
misfortune  of  being  Englishmen.  The  absence  of 
Spohr  is  much  to  be  regretted,  though  he  appears 
to  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  his  Oratorio.  "  I  console 
myself,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Taylor, 
"with  thinking  that  my  Oratorio  will  be  conducted 
by  you.  I  have  no  anxiety  respecting  its  perform- 
ance." His  confidence  is  based  on  the  solid  ground 
of  experience,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  justified 
by  the  event.— Chronicle. 


THE  GRESHAM  MUSIC  LECTURES. 
Among  the  musical  incidents  of  the  times,  the 
Greshara  Lectures  claim  occasional  notice.  The 
value  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresha-m's  gift  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  is  now  generally  felt,  crowds  flock  at  every 
succeeding  term  to  partake  of  its  advantages.  His 
College  was  founded  at  a  time  when  musical  edu- 
cation was  neither  rare  nor  costly,  and  when  an 
exchision  of  music  from  the  circle  of  the  sciences 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  imperfection  in  its 
plan  of  instruction,  which  was  Uberal  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  To  a  similar  state  of  society  we  are 
slowly  but  surely  approaching.  We  are  now  at  the 
very  commencement  of  seed-time;  the  harvest  must 
be  gathered  in  by  our  successors;  meanwhile,  the 
thirst  for  musical  knowledge  increases,  and  the 
citizens  of  London  gladly  avail  themselves  of  that 
provision  for  their  instruction  which  the  princely 
merchant  of  a  past  age  bequeathed  them.  This 
was  designed  to  embrace,  not  merely  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  art,  which  it  was  presumed  had 
been  already  attained,  but  an  exposition  and  critical 
examination  of  its  results.     The  subject  of  the  lec- 


tures of  the  term  just  concluded,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  preceding  one,  was  the  music  of  the  German 
school  up  to  the  time  of  Hasse.  The  lectures  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  devoted  to  the  labours  of 
Sebastian  Bach;  commencing  with  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  on  which  his  system  was  founded, 
and  the  objects  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  These 
were  illustrated  by  the  performance  of  some  of  his 
Chorals,  and  one  of  his  entire  Motets,  consisting  of 
various  movements,  all  marked  by  the  originality  of 
his  genius  and  his  extraordinary  povi'er  of  combina- 
tion. On  Saturday  evening  Professor  Taylor  con- 
tinued his  review  of  the  system  of  Bach  as  displayed 
in  his  compositions  for  keyed  instruments;  which 
was  illustrated  by  his  masterly  Triple  Concerts, 
played  by  Messrs.  Moschelles,  Benedict,  and 
TcRLE.  Before  its  performance,  the  Professor  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  these  accomplished  artists  for 
having  most  kindly  ofl'ered  their  services  in  further- 
ance of  his  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  principles 
and  display  the  genius  of  its  author.  "  Some  per- 
sons," he  added,  "may  feel  surprised  at  such  an 
act  of  spontaneous  liberality  from  men  of  such  dis- 
tinguished reputation ;  but  those  who  know  as  well 
as  I  do  the  sincere  and  ardent  love  of  their  art  by 
which  their  conduct  is  guided,  will  only  recognise 
in  this  desire  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  our 
founder's  intention,  and  to  further  the  humble  ex- 
ertions of  his  representative  in  this  place,  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  generous  and  high-minded 
feeling."  On  the  merits  of  this  composition  it  would 
l)e  idle  to  descant.  It  embodies  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  that  wonderful  power  of  iuvention  and  com- 
bination which  is  stamped,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex. 
tent,  upon  all  its  author's  works;  and  its  fitting 
place  of  performance  was  in  a  lecture,  of  which 
those  works  formed  the  theme.  Crowded  as  the 
theatre  was,  the  concerto  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention;  and  the  tumult  of  applause 
which  broke  out  at  its  termination  did  not  subside 
for  several  minutes.  Much  of  this,  doubtless,  re- 
sulted from  mere  wonder.  Many  had  heard  of  such 
players  as  Moschelles  and  Benedict,  who  now 
saw  and  heard  them  for  the  first  time;  but  there 
were  not  a  few  to  whom  this  performance  would  be 
an  event  in  their  musical  lives,  a  privilege  to  be 
highly  valued,  and  an  impression  never  to  be  erased. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  review  Bach's  cele- 
brated Gros  Passions  Musik;  from  which  oratorios 
several  sacred  detached  portions  were  sung.  This 
work  has  never  been  heard  in  England,  and  probably 
neverwill  in  its  entire  form ;  no  portion  of  it  has  ever 
been  published  in  this  country,  although  abounding 
with  those  original  thoughts  and  masterly  concep- 
tions which  are  st-amped  upon  all  its  author's  writ- 
ings.     MOLIQUB,  PlRKHART,HAUSMANN,andMOHR, 

were  present,  who,  as  well  as  Moschelles  and  Be- 
nedict, appeared  to  listen  with  great  interest  to  the 
eulogy  on  their  immortal  countryman,  with  which 
the  lecture  concluded. 

The  compositions  of  Hasse,  so  widely  different 
in  plan  and  purpose  from  those  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, formed  the  subject  of  Monday's  lecture. 
The  Professor's  remarks  were  illustrated  by  selec  ■ 
tions  from  several  of  his  Operas  and  Oratorios; 
among  wliich  the  delightful  air,  "  Cara,  ti  lascio" 
admirably  sung  by  Hobbs,  deserves  especial  notice 
We  commend  this,  and  the  beautiful  Chorus,  "  0 
godete  cari  amanti,"  to  the  attention  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts,  who  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  such  a  composer  as  Hasse  ever  existed.  Bach 
is  out  of  their  reach. — S2>ectator,  May  lith,  1812. 
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CONTENTBIENT. 
(From  the  Boston,  or  Garden  of  Sadee,  the  Per- 
sian Poet.) 
Smile  not,  nor  think  the  legend  vain, 
That  in  old  days  a  worthless  stone, 
Such  power  in  holy  hands  could  gain, 
That  straight  a  silver  heap  it  shone. 

Thy  Alchemist  contentment  be. 
Equal  is  stone  and  ore  to  thee. 

The  infant's  pure,  unruffled  breast, 
No  avarice  nor  pride  molest ; 
He  iills  his  little  hands  with  earth. 
Nor  knows  that  silver  has  more  worth. 

The  Sultan  sits  in  pomp  and  state. 
And  sees  the  dervish  at  his  gate; 
But  yet  of  wealth  the  sage  has  more 
Than  the  great  King  with  all  his  store. 

DANCING  GIRLS  OF  EGYPT. 

At  Damenour,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  performances  of 
the  dancing  ladies,  called  Alme.  Some  five-and- 
twenty  of  them  were  living  in  their  tents  here, 
assembling  every  evening  at  an  adjoining  cofl'ee 
house,  to  exhibit  before  the  passengers  of  the  various 
boats ;  the  crews  of  which  club  their  ten  or  twelve 
paras,  to  have  their  first  of  all  enjoyments,  music 
and  dancing.  The  Alme  are  called  Zinganee,  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  Ghaise,  in  Cairo.  Niebuhr  calls 
them  gipsies  In  fact,  the  dancing  girls  of  Egypt 
are  of  the  same  race  as  our  gipsies,  who  were  ori- 
ginally, as  their  name  imports,  Egyptians.  About 
1512,  Selim  the  First,  having  conquered  Egypt, 
drove  his  opponents  into  the  desert,  where  one  party 
of  them,  headed  by  a  swarthy  slave,  called  Zingane- 
us,  became  formidable  to  the  towns  adjoining  the 
desert,  by  their  frequent  depredations;  they  were  at 
length  dispersed  by  the  Turks  and  Bedouins,  and 
henceforth  they  straggled  about  various  countries  as 
magicians,  fortune-tellers,  and  dancers,  preserving 
always  a  distinct  character  wherever  they  went.  I 
have  heard  some  of  them  boast  of  their  origin  from 
a  Grand  Vizier  of  one  of  the  Caliphs,  and  talk  of 
their  yet  being  restored  to  the  possession  of  Egypt, 
and  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  Jews  speak  of 
regaining  Jerusalem.  This  tribe  of  the  Zinganees 
take  the  name  of  Alme  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  are  the 
only  professed  votaries  of  the  Turkish  Terpsichore. 
Notwithstanding  the  dissoluteness  of  their  conduct, 
they  are  brought  by  the  most  respectable  Turks 
into  their  harems,  to  teach  the  young  ladies  the 
voluptuous  mazes  of  the  dance,  the  most  befitting 
postures  and  graceful  attitudes,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  the  art  of  feigning  raptures  which  they  do  not  feel. 

The  Alme  are  dressed  for  the  dance  in  a  flame- 
coloured  silk  gown,  fitted  closely  to  their  shapes, 
and  confined  over  the  hips  by  a  large  shawl ;  an 
immense  pair  of  chintz  drawers  completes  the  cos- 
tume: their  hair  is  plaited  in  ringlets,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  is  smeared  with  suet,  or  castor  oil  in  the 
upper  country :  their  chins  and  lips  are  tattooed  with 
blue  spots,  their  eyelids  are  painted  black,  their 
hands  and  feet  yellow,  and  she  who  desires  to  surpass 
all  her  companions  in  loveliness,  has  her  nose  bored, 
and  a  tremendous  ring  hanging  over  her  mouth. 

The  music  is  a  rude  sort  of  lute  called  seminge, 
and  a  tambourine  or  kettle  drum,  made  of  an  earthen 
pot  covered  with  parchment.  Five  or  six  ladies 
commonly  setto  at  a  time,  singing  at  the  com- 
mencement a  "m;rrv  dimip,"  which  becomes  more 


thrilling  as  the  vibrations  of  their  joints  increase, 
and  at  length  becomes  so  languid,  that  "the  dying 
fall"  of  the  music  is  lost  in  languishing  sighs,  cor- 
responding with  the  soft  passion  their  dance  is 
meant  to  illustrate.  Denon,  in  a  few  words,  has 
described  the  Alme,  "  leur  danse  fut  d'abord  volup- 
tueuse ;  mais  bientot  elle  devint  lascive,  ce  ne  fut 
plus  que  I'expression  grossi^re  et  ind^cente  de 
I'emportement  des  sens."  When  it  terminated, 
the  ladies  seemed  quite  exhausted ;  they  accosted 
me  with  a  demand  for  money  and  a  few  glasses  of 
brandy.  I  had  no  brandy,  but  gave  them  two  hol- 
ies of  wine,  which  they  hnished  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes.— Dr.  Maddens  Travels. 


MUSICAL  MONSTROSITY. 
The  members  of  a  Russian  family  ol>yit^  iftree  per- 
sons (twenty-seven  men  and  twenty-six  women),  called 
the  Kantrowicz  family,  have  been  training  theii 
voices,  confining  each  to  two  or  three  notes,  on  the 
principle  of  their  famous  Horn  Bands.  These  per- 
formers are  about  to  sing  at  the  Grand  Opera  of 
Berlin,  a  series  of  instrumental  compositions. — 
AtfwniEuni. 

[The  people  of  Russia  must  have  a  strange  pen- 
chant for  reducing  themselves  lower  in  the  scale  of 
rationality  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  how  else  could  they  study  to  become  as 
useless  individually,  as  one  pipe  of  an  organ  would 
be  without  the  other  pipes  of  the  Register.  Their 
Horn  Band  was  the  most  pitiable  exhibition  that 
could  have  been  presented  to  gratify  a  vulgar  and 
depraved  taste.  However  excellently  well  thty 
might  succeed  in  the  performance  of  their  musical 
selections,  or  however  precisely  they  managed  to 
play  in  correct  time,  still  we  are  certain  that  the 
same  music  could  have  been  as  correctly  executed 
upon  the  organ,  by  a  single  performer,  and  his  whole 
intellect  all  the  while  actively  employed  in  giving 
sentiment  and  character  to  his  study.  But  in  the 
case  of  these  wretched  and  debased  ser/s— human 
wind  chests — what  sentiment  or  expression  could 
they  infuse  into  their  music?  Why  truly  none; 
unless,  indeed,  the  feeling  of  pain,  which  every  ra- 
tional mind  and  regulated  taste  and  judgment  would 
feel,  at  the  presence  of  such  a  total  prostration  of  all 
quiUities  and  capabilities  which  go  to  make  a  pro- 
gressive  and  intellectual  humanity.  In  the  case 
of  the  Horn  Band  or  the  Kantrowicz  family,  it 
requires  no  very  great  stretch  of  imagination,  to 
believe  that  their  exercises  have  not  enabled  any 
single  one  of  them  to  sing  or  play  over  any 
one  piece  which,  with  such  misapplied  industry, 
they  have  trained  themselves  to  perform  certain 
notes  of.  Such  rude  and  irrational  attempts  could 
only  have  been  suggested  and  perpetrated  in  a  state 
as  barbarous,  with  a  people  as  enslaved,  and  a  go 
vernment  as  despotic  as  that  of  Russia. — Ed.  B.  M.] 


THE    HAPPY    VALLEY. 

BY  THOMAS  MILLER. 

It  was  a  valley  filled  with  sweetest  sounds, 
A  languid  music  haunted  everywhere, — 

Like  those  with  which  a  summer-eve  abounds, 
From  rustling  corn,  and  song-birds  calling  clear, 

Down  sloping  uplands,  which  some  wood  surrounds, 
With  tinkling  rills  just  heard,  but  not  too  near; 

Or  lowing  cattle  on  the  distant  plain. 

And  swing  of  far-off  bells,  now  caught,  then  lost 
again. 
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It  seemed  like  Eden's  angel.peopled  vale, 
S«  bright  the  sky,  so  soft  the  streams  did  flow; 

Such  tones  came  riding  on  the  musk- winged  gale, 
The  very  air  seemed  sleepily  to  blow. 

And  choicest  flowers  enamelled  every  dale. 
Flushed  with  the  richest  sunlight's'  rosy  glow: 

It  was  a  valley  drowsy  with  delight. 

Such  fragrance  floated  round,  such  beauty  dimmed 
the  sight. 

The  golden-belted  bees  hummed  in  the  air, 
The  tall  silk  grasses  bent  and  waved  along ; 

The  trees  slept  in  the  steeping  sunbeams'  glare, 
The  dreamy  river  chimed  its  undersong, 

And  took  its  own  free  course  without  a  care : 

Amid    the   boughs    did    lute-tongued    songsters 
throng. 

Until  the  valley  throbbed  beneath  their  lays, 

And  echo  echo  chased,  through  many  a  leafy  maze. 

And  shapes  were  there,  like  spirits  of  the  flowers. 
Sent  down  to  see  the  summer- beauties  dress. 

And  feed  their  fragrant  mouths  with  silver  showers ; 
Their  eyes  peeped  out  from  many  a  green  recess. 

And  their  fair  forms  made  light  the  thick-set  bowers; 
The  very  flowers  seemed  eager  to  caress 

Such  living  sisters,  and  the  boughs  long  leaved, 

Clustered  to  catch  the  sighs  their   pearl-flushed 
bosoms  heaved. 

One  through  her  long  loose  hair  was  backward 
peeping. 

Or  throwing,  with  raised  arm,  the  locks  aside; 
Another  high  a  pile  of  flowers  was  heaping. 

Or  looking  love  askance,  and  when  descried. 
Her  coy  glance  on  the  bedded-greensward  keeping; 

She  pulled  the  flowers  to  pieces,  as  she  sighed, — 
Then  blushed  like  timid  day-break  when  the  dawn 
Looks  crimson  on  the  night,  and  then  again  's  with- 
drawn. 

One,  with  her  warm  and  milk-white  arms  outspread. 
On  tip-toe  tripped  along  a  sun-lit  glade; 

Half  turned  the  matchless  sculpture  of  her  head. 
And  half  shook  down  her  silken  circling  braid; 

Her  back-blown  scarf  an  arched  rainbow  made, 
She  seemed  to  float  on  air,  so  light  she  sped; 

Skimming  the  wavy  flowers,  as  she  passed  by. 

With  fair  and  printless  feet,  like  clouds  along  the  sky. 


One  sat  alone  within  a  shady  nook, 

With  wild-wood  songs  the  lazy  hours  beguiling, 
Or  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Trying  to  frown,  then  at  the  effort  smiling — 
Her  laughing  eyes  mocked  every  serious  look  ; 

'Twas  as  if  Love  stood  at  himself  reviling; 
She  threw  in  flowers,  and  watched  them  float  away. 
Then  at  her  beauty  looked,  then  sang  a  sweeter  lay. 

Others  on  beds  of  roses  lay  reclined, 

The  regal  flowers  athwart  their  full  lips  thrown, 
And  in  one  fragrance  both  their  sweets  combined. 

As  if  they  on  the  self-same  stem  had  grown, 
So  close  were  rose  and  lip  together  twined — 

A  double  flower  that  from  one  bud  had  blown. 
Till  none  could  tell,  so  closely  were  they  blended. 
Where  swelled  the  curving-lip,  or  where  the  rose- 
bloom  ended. 

One  half-asleep,  crushing  the  twined  flowers. 

Upon  a  velvet  slope  like  Dian  lay; 
Still  as  a  lark  that  'mid  the  daisies  cowers: 

Her  looped-up  tunic  tossed  in  disarray 
Showed  rounded  limbs,  too  fair  for  earthly  bowers; 

They  looked  like  roses  on  a  cloudy  day ; 
The  warm  while  dulled  amid  the  colder  green ; 
The  flowers  too  rough  a  couch  that  lovely  shape  to 
screen. 

Some  lay  like  Thetis'  nymphs  along  the  shore, 
With  ocean-pearl  combing  their  golden  locks, 

And  singing  to  the  waves  for  evermore ; 

Sinking  like  flowers  at  eve  beside  the  rocks. 

If  but  a  sound  above  the  muffled  roar 

Of  the  low  waves  was  heard.     In  little  flocks. 

Others  went  trooping  through  the  wooded  alleys. 

Their  kirtles  glancing  white,  like  streams  in  sunny 
valleys. 

They  were  such  forms,  as  imaged  in  the  night. 
Sail  in  our  dreams  across  the  heaven's  steep  blue; 

When  the  closed  lid  sees  visions  streaming  bright, 
Too  beautiful  to  meet  the  naked  view ; 

Like  faces  formed  in  clouds  of  silver  light. 
Women  they  were,  such  as  the  angels  knew— 

Such  as  the  Mammoth  looked  on,  ere  he  fled, 

Scared  by  the  lovers'  wings,  that  streamed  in  sunset 
red. 

Friendship's  Offering/or  1841. 
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O      THOU     WHOSE     NOTES. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES.  Dr.  Harrington. 
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BURNS'S  BONNIE  JEAN. 

The  father  of  this  young  woman  was  a  master 
mason  or  builder,  of  some  substance,  in  the  village 
of  Mauchline.  She  was  rather  above  the  middle 
stature,  of  dark  complexion,  and  irregular  features, 
but  of  a  fine  figure,  and  great  gentleness  of  nature, 
and  a  very  agreeable  singer  and  dancer.  According 
to  her  own  story,  she  and  Burns  first  saw  each  other 
as  she  was  one  day  spreading  out  clothes  on  the 
green  to  be  bleached.  Ashe  passed  by,  his  dog  ran 
over  some  of  the  clothes ;  she  called  to  the  animal 
in  no  gracious  terms,  and  requested  his  master  to 
take  him  oft'.  Tire  poet  made  a  sportive  allusion  to 
the  old  saying  of  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  and 
some  badinage  was  interchanged.  Probably  neither 
knew  on  this  occasion  who  the  other  was;  but  their 
acquaintance  was  not  to  stop  short  here.  We  are 
enabled  to  continue  its  history  by  John  Blanc,  a 
decent  old  man  now  residing  in  feilmarnock,  who 
was  at  this  time  Burns's  plough-boy  and  bed  fellow. 
There  was  a  singing-school  at  Mauchline,  which 
Blane  attended.  Jean  Armour  was  also  a  pupil, 
and  he  soon  became  aware  of  her  superior  natural 
gifts  as  a  vocalist.  One  night  there  was  a  "  rocking" 
at  Mossgiel,  where  a  lad  named  Ralph  Sillar  sung 
a  number  of  songs  in  what  was  considered  rather 
good  style.  When  Burns  and  Blane  had  retired  to 
their  sleeping-place  in  the  stable-loft,  the  former 
asked  the  latter  what  he  thought  of  Sillar's  singing, 
to  which  Blane  answered  that  the  lad  thought  so 
much  of  it  himself,  and  had  so  many  airs  about  it, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  others  expressing  a 
favourable  opinion — yet,  he  added,  "  I  would  not 
give  Jean  Armour  for  a  score  of  him."  "  Yon  are 
always  talking  of  this  Jean  Armour,"  said  Burns, 
"  I  wish  you  could  contrive  to  bring  me  to  see  her." 
Blane  readily  consented  to  do  so;  and  next  evening, 
after  the  plough  was  loosed,  the  two  proceeded  to 
Mauchline  for  that  purpose.  Bums  went  into  a 
public-house,  and  Blaue  went  into  the  singing- 
school,  which  chanced  to  be  kept  in  the  floor  above. 
When  the  school  was  dismissing,  Blane  asked  Jean 
Armour  if  she  would  come  to  see  Robert  Burns,  who 
was  below,  and  anxious  to  speak  to  her.  Having 
heard  of  his  poetical  talents,  she  said  she  would  like 
much  to  see  him,  but  was  afraid  to  go  without  a 
female  companion.  This  diilieulty  being  overcome 
by  the  frankness  of  a  Miss  Morton — the  Miss  Morton 
of  the  six  Blauchline  Belles — Jean  went  down  to  the 
room  where  Burns  was  sitting,  and  from  that  time 
her  fate  was  fi.xed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  pair  is  well  known. 
Jean  ultimately  became  the  poet's  wife,  and  the 
partner  of  all  of  weal  or  woe  which  befel  him  during 
the  ElUsland  and  Dumfries  periods  of  his  life.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that,  excepting  two  or  three 
passing  allusions,  Jean  was  not  the  subject  of  any 
poetry  by  Burns  during  the  earlier  period  of  their 
acquaintance,  nor  till  they  were  seriously  and  stead- 
fastly married.  He  then,  however,  made  up  for  his 
former  silence.  It  was  during  the  honeymoon  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  and  probably  while  preparing  a  home 
for  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  that  he  composed 
his  charming  song  in  her  praise — 

"  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw," 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  infused  his  love  for  her  into 
the  still  more  passionate  verses  beginning,  "Oh, 
were  I  on  Parnassus  Hill !"  of  which  one  half  stanza 
conveys  a  description  certainly  not  surpassed,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  not  even  approached,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  British  poetry — the  vividness  and 
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passion  rising  In  union  from  line  to  line,  until  at  the 
last  it  reaches  a  perfect  transport,  in  which  the  poet 
involves  the  reader  as  well  as  himself. 
''I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green. 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean,* 
Thy  tempting  lips  and  roguish  een — 

By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  theel" 
Mrs  Burns  is  likewise  celebrated  in  the  song,  "  This 
is  no  my  ain  lassie,"  in  which  the  poet  describes 
himself  as  meeting  a  face  of  the  fairest  kind,  proba- 
bly that  of  some  of  the  elegant  ladies  whom  he  met 
in  genteel  society,  but  yet  declaring  that  it  wants 
"  the  witching  grace"  and  "  kind  love"  which  he 
found  in  his  "  own  lassie !"  a  very  delightful  song, 
for  it  takes  a  fine  moral  feeling  along  with  it.  Of 
"  Their  Groves  o'  Sweet  Myrtles"  we  are  not  so  sure 
that  Mrs.  Burns  was  the  heroine,  though,  if  the 
wives  of  poetical  husbands  always  had  their  due, 
she  ought  to  have  been  so.  Jean  survived  in  decent 
widowhood  for  as  long  a  time  as  that  which  formed 
the  whole  life  of  the  poet,  dying  so  lately  as  March 
1834.  She  was  a  modest  and  respectable  wo- 
man, and  to  the  last  a  good  singer,  and,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  also  a  tolerable  dancer.  She 
had  been  indulgent  to  her  gifted  though  frail  pai't- 
ner  in  his  life,  and  she  cherished  his  memory  when 
he  was  no  more. — Chambers's  Heroines  of  Burns. 

*  This  phrase  is  apt  to  displease  an  English  ear :  but 
the  displeasure  vanishes  when  its  Scotch  meaning  is 
understood — namely,  the  reverse  of  clumsy. 


ADVICE   GRATIS. 

To  the  Conductor  of  a  Concert  during  the  performance 

of  a  Symphony. 

Always,  upon  the  commencement  of  any  ex- 
tremely beautiful  passage,  over  which  the  composer 
has  marked  " p.  p.  dolce  possibile,"  and  with  which 
the  audience  are  in  such  an  extacy  of  subdued 
delight,  that  yon  may  hear  a  pin  fall, — announce 
your  own  importance  by  a  tolerably  long,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  powerful  "  Hush .'"  directed  towards 
the  orchestra,  and  driven  through  the  teeth  thus : — 
H-i-s-H !  I  You  may,  by  this  means,  certainly  annoy 
a  few  fastidious  ears,  and  rouse  a  few  drowsy  old 
ladies;  hut  never  mind  that.  You  will  most  likely 
earn  the  character  of  an  extremely  careful  and  clever 
conductor.  Mem.  Do  not  make  the  noise  any  more 
like  a  goose  than  you  can  help,  lest  some  wag  take 
it  into  his  head  to  roast  you. 

To  the  Leader. 

Stand  up  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  and 
flourish  your  bow  right  and  left.  Never  mind  your 
part;  there  will  be  plenty  of  fiddles  without  you, 
and  the  occasional  weakness  of  the  leading  melody 
will  scarcely  be  felt  among  so  many ;  besides,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  let  the  Conductor  have  all  the 
flourishing  to  himself.  I  know  it  is  supposed  by 
many  addle-headed  old  fools,  that  the  Conductor 
ought  to  give  and  keep  time;  but  that's  nothing. 
Flourish  your  bow  as  enthusiastically  as  he  does  his 
"  baton  of  harmonic  command,"  and  the  odds  are — 
you  are  taken  more  notice  of  than  he  is.  By  the 
bye,  do  not  on  any  account  let  the  first  flute  leave  off 
and  flourish  his  instrument  too.  I  dare  say  he  will 
think  he  has  as  much  right  as  yourself;  but  never 
mind  that ;  don't  let  him  do  it.  One  of  the  joints  of 
his  flute  might  fly  oft',  and  he  would  create  endless 
cojifusion,  by  scrambling  down  after  it. 
To  the  Orchestra. 

Take  your  time  from  the  first  fiddle;  never  mind 
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the  conductor — he's  nobody !  Start  off  "con  spirito," 
and  keep  it  up  well.  You  may  bring  out  a  little 
stronger,  if  you  can,  upon  the  fortissimos  ;  but  never 
mind  the  pianos — run  over  them.  An  Englishman 
scorns  to  have  his  tongue  tied — why  should  he  have 
his  fiddle-strings  ?  Besides,  what's  the  use  of  writing 
notes  that  are  scarcely  to  be  heard? — fetch  them 
out!  and  if  they  are  good,  the  more  they  are  heard 
the  better ;  its  only  the  thief  that  hides  his  face ; 
so  fiddle  away,  and  if  the  people  say  you  "rasp," 
tell  them  they  know  nothing  about  it !  I  heard  the 
horn-player  in  the  opening  movement  to  the  over- 
ture to  Oberon,some  time  ago,  most  heroically  defy 
and  set  at  nought  the  "il  tutti  pianissimo  possibile," 
with  which  Weber  deemed  it  necessary  to  preface 
the  performance.    What  was  that  to  him?    He  was 


in  possession  of  a  fine-toned  instrument;  and  who 
was  to  know  it,  if  he  did  not  let  it  be  heard? — so  he 
"  gave  tongue"  right  manfully.  To  be  sure  it  did 
astonish  the  natives,  who  had  rather  prematurely 
prepared  their  ears  for  the  soft  and  distant  singing 
of  the  fairy  horn ;  but  that  could  not  be  helped ; — 
its  all  very  well  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  "  honoura- 
ble house"  to  talk  about  sacrificing  the  interests  o* 
the  one  for  the  welfare  of  the  many,  but  let  me  tell 
them  that  it  won't  do.  With  you,  every  man  must 
be  heard ;  and  I  consider  the  horn-player  perfectly 
justified  in  seizing  upon  the  three  first  notes  of  the 
overture;  they  were  written  for  him,  and  "why 
should  he  not  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own."  If 
people  don't  like  to  hear  it,  let  them  stop  their  ears 
till  he  has  finished. — Musical  World. 


WHEN    AUTUMN    HAS    LAID    HER    SICKLE    BY. 
(FROM  M'LEOD'S  ORIGINAL  SCOTTISH  MELODIES) 
Words  by  Capi.  Chas.  Gray,  R.M.  Music  by  Peter  M'Leod. 

Moderate  with  Expression.  ^  «. 
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When  Autumn  has  laid  her  sickle  by 

And  the  stacks  are  theekit  to  baud  them  dry ; 

And  the  sapless  leaves  come  down  frae  the  trees, 

And  dance  about  in  the  fitfu'  breeze; 

And  the  Robin  again  sits  bird  alane. 

And  sings  his  sang  on  the  auld  peat-stane: 

When  come  is  the  hour  o'  gloamin'  gray, 

O  sweet  is  to  me  the  minstrel's  lay. 

When  Winter  is  driving  his  cloud  on  the  gale. 
And  spairgin'  about  his  anaw  and  his  hail ; 
And  the  door  is  steekit  against  the  blast. 
And  the  winnocks  wi'  wedges  are  firm  and  fast: 


And  the  ribs  are  ryppet,  the  cannle  alight. 
And  the  fire  on  the  hearth  is  bleezin'  bright; 
And  the  bicker  is  reamin  wi'  pithy  brown  ale, — 
O  sweet  is  to  me  a  sang  or  a  tale. 

Then  I  tove  awa'  by  the  ingleside, 
An'  tell  o'  the  blasts  that  I  was  wont  to  bide ; 
When  the  nights  war'  lang  and  the  sea  ran  high, 
And  the  moon  hid  her  face  in  the  depth  of  the  sky 
And  the  mast  was  strain'd,  and  the  canvass  rent. 
By  some  demon  on  message  o'  mischief  bent; 
O  I  I  bless  my  stars  that  at  hame  I  can  bide. 
For  dear,  dear  to  me  is  my  ain  ingle-side. 
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FAMILIAR  EPISTLE 

TO  PETER  M'l,EOI>,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH;  ON  HIS 
HAVING  SET  "WHEN  AUTUMN  HAS  LAID  HER 
SICKLE    BY"    TO    MUSIC. 

{Frotn  "Lays  and  Lyrics,"  by  Capt.  Chas.  Gray,  R  M.) 
Instead  of  prose,  my  honest  Peter, 
Accept  from  me  a  blaud  o'  metre; 
For,  whate'er  some  folk  may  suppose, 
I  write  in  verse  as  fast  as  prose. 
Of  crambo-clink  I'm  sic  a  master, 
Indeed,  I  think  I  scrawl  it  faster; 
And  could  I  add  to  Scotland's  glory, 
I'd  e'en  turn  Improvisatore. 
I'll  no  just  say,  on  nae  pretence, 
I  burst  the  bounds  o'  common  sense^ 
That  I,  at  ilka  time  and  season. 
Pour  forth  at  ance  baith  'rhyme  and  reason;' 
But  I  aver,  wi'  judgment  cool, 
I've  found  it  sweet  to  play  the  fool; 
And  sweeter  still,  in  place  and  time, 
To  play  the  fool  in  Scottish  rhyme .' 
Just  now  I  feel  the  words  come  rushing — 
Like  to  a  stream  o'  water  gushing; 
And  rhymes  within  my  brain  are  bizzin. 
Enough  to  fill  of  sheets  a  dizzen: 
And  Metaphors  for  vent  are  striving, 
Like  bees  frae  byke  when  busy  hiving; 
Then  hark  ye,  lad — 'tis  my  intent 
To  gie  this  brain-born  matter  vent. 

CowpER  hath  sung  in  measured  strains, 
The  pleasure  o'  poetic  pains; 
That  none  else  felt  what  poets  feel, 
As  up  Parnassus'  hill  they  speel; 
That  '  terms,  though  apt' — (reverse  o'  sin !) 
Are  '  coy  and  difficult  to  win.' 
As  I  ne'er  thumb'd  the  muses'  primer — 
A  ready,  raffin,  rustic  rhymer — 
I  never  felt  the  pains  and  fash 
Of  those  that  rack  their  brains  for  cash; 
Or  bards  that  strive  to  leave  a  name. 
And  write  (hard  task!)  for  deathless  fame. 
Yet,  with  the  Unity's*  assistance, 
I've  seen  Parnassus  at  a  distance. 
Not  with  a  phrenzied  dreamer's  eye, 
'  But  soaring  snow-clad  through  the  sky, 
In  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  I' 
Lend  me  your  lug— the  truth  to  tell, 
I  write — for  what  ?  to  please  mysel ; 
Through  rhyme  and  sang  I  aften  skelp  it — 
For  why  ?  because  I  canna  help  it. 
A  laverock  thus,  at  skreek  of  morn. 
Soars  frae  a  field  o'  brairded  corn; 
She  feels  the  impulse  glad  of  spring. 
And  plies  at  once  her  throat  and  wing; — 
To  man  her  song  may  flow  in  vain — 
No  ear  but  Nature's  list  the  strain; 
Her  notes  may  all  be  lost  in  air, 
Yet  still  she  sings  her  matins  there. 
I  grant  my  lays  are  cauld  and  tame, 
But  still,  the  promptings  are  the  same. 
It's  true  I've  many  a  stanza  penn'd 
In  idle  hour,  to  please  a  friend ; 
Nay,  more,  I've  often  touched  the  keys 
For  her  'whom  man  was  born  to  please;' 
Aft  has  she  set  my  fancy  bummin. 
That  dear  capricious  creature,  Woman  I 
With  all  her  wit  and  whim  about  her, 
The  warld  wad  stand  stock-still  without  her. 

*  H.  M.  Ship  Unite,  in  which  the  author  served 
for  several  yeai's  in  the  Mediterranean. 


In  fact,  it  was  a  look  no  chancy 
That  first  set  fire  to  my  young  fancy; 
And  though  of  years  I  feel  the  chill. 
Its  flame  around  me  flickers  still, 
And  Scottish  song  that  used  to  warm 
My  heart,  has  still  the  power  to  charm. 

Jog-trotting  thus  alang  life's  course. 
Ilk  on  his  favourite  hobby-horse; 
I  wi'  my  pen — you  wi'  your  fiddle. 
In  fact,  time  seldom  finds  us  idle. 
'Tis  said,  (and  they  stand  heavy  knocks) 
That  music's  charms  'can  soften  rocks,' 
'  And  bend,'  like  twigs, '  the  knotted  oaks:' 
A  tale  so  strange  may  weel  be  doubtit — 
Just  now,  I've  nae  time  to  dispute  it. 
Go  we  where  verbal  thunders  roll. 
There  '  Eloquence'  can  charm  '  the  soul ;' 
And  though  to  skill  we've  nae  pretence, 
Wha  hasna  felt — 'song  charms  the  sense?' 
This  is  a  fact  we  wad  hae  uotit. 
Though  Milton's  sel'  had  never  wrote  it. 

In  fiddlers'  phrase  I  hardly  ever 
Could  tell  a  crotchet  frae  a  quaver; 
For  ay  when  I  began  to  play, 
I  found  a  bar  stood  in  my  way; 
And  though  I  talked  o'  lyres- and  harps. 
My  sharps  were  flats — my  flats  were  sharps: 
Of  every  tune  I  tint  the  key; 
True  notes  were  counterfeits  to  me ; 
But  though  I  ne'er  could  reach  the  treble, 
My  semitones  were  far  frae  feeble. 
Nor  jig  nor  solo  could  I  play; 
I  lost  the  tenor  of  my  way; 
My  bass  was  base — my  grave  was  gay ; — 
In  short,  my  chaunts  would  never  cliime,^ 
I  spent  my  breath,  and  murdered  time. — 
Though  Nature,  wha  has  welth  at  will, 
In  music  has  denied  me  skill, 
She  wadna  ilka  fancy  balk; — 
'I  ken  a  hand-saw  frae  a  hawk;' 
A  fiddle  fi-ae  a  German  flute; 
.4.  bagpipe  frae  a  Hessian  boot; 
A  trumpet  frae  a  tootin  horn; 
A  magpie  frae  a  lark  at  morn; 
A  blackbird  frae  a  craw  wanwordy; 
An  organ  frae  a  hurdy-gurdy; 
A  big  bassoon  frae  barrow  tram; 
An  epic  frae  an  epigram: — 
But  why  waste  further  words  upon  it  ? 
I  ken  a  satire's  no  a  sonnet; 
That  music  moves  the  mind  to  pleasure. 
And  sangs,  like  breeks,  are  made  to  measure  ;- 

0  nought  imparts  such  charms  to  me 
As  Scotland's  simple  melody ! 

Then  thanks,  dear-  Peter,  for  the  score,— 

1  ne'er  sac  tunefu'  was  before; 

You  've  passed  me  through  the  Muses'  portal. 
And  made  my  Scottish  verse  immortal ; 
My  sang  shall  yet  be  sung  wi'  praise. 
By  Scottish  lips,  in  after  days; 
Our  names  thegither  be  renowned. 
Where  mirth  and  music  most  abound:— 
Sooth,  I  foresee,  my  rustic  rhyme, 
A  foam-bell  on  the  stream  of  time: — 
Say,  shall  we  there  securely  float 
Alang  wi'  Allan  Ramsay's  boat? 
Shall  our  crank  coble  trim  the  sail, 
To  catch  wi'  Burns  the  balmy  gale; 
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Shall  the  same  breeze  out-owre  us  steal, 
That  waves  the  streamer  o'  Macneil? 
Shall  our  wee  barkie  follow  still 
Close  in  the  wake  o'  Tanuahill, 
As  down  we  glide  for  that  deep  sea', 
Where  Time's  lost  in  Eternity? 
Spike  Island,  Cave  of  Cork,  1st  Feb.,  1833. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 
Music,  like  all  other  arts,  has  been  progressive, 
and  its  improvements  may  be  traced  through  a 
period  of  more  than  three  thousand  years.  Being 
common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  neither  its  invention 
nor  refinement  can,  with  propriety,  be  attributed  to 
any  single  individual.  The  Hermes  or  Mercury  of 
the  Egyptians,  surnamed  Trismegistus,  or  thrice 
illustrious,  who  was,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  secretary  of  Asiris,  is,  however,  commonly  cele- 
brated as  the  inventor  of  music. 

From  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  of 
Plato,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  very  ancient 
times,  the  study  of  music  in  Egypt  was  confined  to 
the  priesthood,  who  used  it  only  in  religious  and 
solemn  ceremonies.  It  was  esteemed  sacred,  and 
forbidden  to  be  employed  on  light  or  common  occa- 
sions; and  all  innovation  in  it  was  strictly  prohi- 
bited. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  traces  by 
which  we  can  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the 
style  or  relative  excellence  of  this  very  ancient  music. 
It  is,  unhappily,  not  with  music  in  this  respect,  as 
with  ancient  sculpture  and  poetry,  of  which  we  have 
BO  many  noble  monuments  remaining;  for  there  is 
not  even  a  single  piece  of  musical  composition  ex- 
isting, by  which  we  can  form  a  certain  judgment  of 
the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the  musicians  of 
old  attained.  The  earliest  Egyptian  musical  instru- 
ment of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  that  on  the 
guglia  rotta  at  Rome,  one  of  the  obelisks  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Sesos- 
tris,  at  Heliopolis,  about  four  hundred  years  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  This  curious  relic  of  antiquity, 
which  is  a  musical  instrument  of  two  strings,  with 
a  neck,  resembles  much  the  calascione  still  used  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  proves  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history,  had 
advanced  to  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  indeed  there  is  ample 
evidence,  that  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  in- 
volved in  savage  ignorance,  the  Egyptians  were 
possessed  of  musical  instruments  capable  of  much 
variety  of  expression. 

We  learn  from  Holy  Scripture,  that  in  Laban's 
time  instrumental  music  was  much  in  use  in  the 
country  where  he  dwelt,  that  is,  in  Mesopotamia, 
since  among  the  other  reproaches  which  he  makes 
to  his  son-in-law,  Jacob,  he  complains,  that  by  his 
precipitate  flight,  he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
conduct  him  and  his  family  "  with  mirth  and  with 
snugs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp."  The  son  of 
Sirach,  in  giving  directions  to  the  master  of  a  ban- 
quet, as  to  his  behaviour,  desires  him,  amongst  other 
things,  "to  hinder  not  the  music;"  and  to  this  he 
adds,  "  a  concert  of  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine,  is 
as  a  signet  of  carbuncle  set  in  gold;  as  a  signet  of 
emerald  set  in  a  work  of  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of 
music  with  pleasant  wine."  In  speaking  in  praise 
of  Josias,  he  says,  "the  remembrance  of  Josias  is 
like  the  compositicm  of  the  perfume,  that  is  made 
by  the  art  of  the  apothecary;  it  is  sweet  as  honey  in 
aU  ni'.mlhs;  and  as  music   in  a   baucpiet   of  wine." 


There  we  have  a  pleasing  recollection,  illustrated 
by  a  comparison,  with  the  gratification  of  three  of 
the  senses.  Ossian,  on  an  occasion  a  little  ditferent, 
makes  use  of  the  last  comparison,  but  in  an  inverted 
order,  when  he  says,  "  The  music  of  Caryl  is  like 
the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasing  and 
mournful  to  the  soul." 

The  Hebrew  instruments  of  music  were  princi- 
pally those  of  percussion ;  so  that  on  that  account, 
as  well  as  the  harshness  of  the  language,  the  music 
must  have  been  coarse  and  noisy.  The  great  num. 
ber  of  performers  too,  whom  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Hebrews  to  collect  together,  could,  with  such 
language  and  such  instruments,  produce  nothing  but 
clamour  and  jargon.  According  to  Josephus,  there 
were  two  hundred  thousand  musicians  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

Music  appears  to  have  been  interwoven  through 
the  whole  tissue  of  religious  ceremonies  in  Palestine. 
The  priests  appear  to  have  been  musicians  heredi- 
tarily, and  by  oifice.  The  prophets  accompanied 
their  inspired  efl'usions  with  music ;  and  every  pro- 
phet, like  the  present  Improvisutore  of  Italy,  appears 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  musical  instrument. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music  constituted  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Jews. 
The  pomp  and  expense  on  these  occasions  were 
prodigious.  The  number  of  flute.players  in  pro- 
cessions amounted  sometimes  to  several  hundreds, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  guests  continued  fre- 
quently for  thirty  days. 

It  has  been  imagined,  with  much  appearance  of 
probability,  that  the  occupation  of  the  first  poets 
and  musicians  of  Greece,  resembled  that  of  the 
Celtic  and  German  bards,  and  the  Scalds  of  Ice- 
land and  Scandinavia.  They  sung  their  poems  in 
the  streets  of  cities,  and  in  the  palaces  of  Princes. 
They  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  regarded 
as  inspired  persons.  Such  was  the  employment  of 
Homer.  In  his  poems,  so  justly  celebrated,  music 
is  always  named  with  rapture;  but  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  instrumental  music,  unaccompanied 
with  poetry  and  singing,  a  considerable  share  of 
the  poet's  praises  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  poetry. 
The  instruments  most  frequently  named  are  the 
lyre,  the  flute,  the  syrinx.  The  trumpet  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  at  the  siege  of  Troy 
although  it  was  in  use  in  the  days  of  Homer  him- 
self. 

The  invention  of  notation  and  musical  characters 
marked  a  distinguished  era  in  the  progress  of  music. 
There  are  diversity  of  accounts  respecting  the  per- 
son  to  wliom  the  honour  of  this  invention  is  due ; 
but  the  evidence  is  strongest  in  favour  of  Tei'pander, 
a  celebrated  poet  and  musician,  who  flourished  (371 
years  before  Christ,  and  to  whom  music  is  much 
indebted.  Before  this  valuable  discovery,  music 
being  entirely  traditional,  must  have  depended 
much  on  the  memory  and  taste  of  the  performer. 

The  character  of  the  Grecian  music  appears  to 
have  been  noisy  and  vociferous  in  the  extreme. 
The  trumpet  players  at  the  Olympic  games  used  to 
express  an  excess  of  joy  when  they  found  their  ex- 
ertions had  burst  a  blood  vessel  or  done  some  other 
serious  injury.  Lucian  relates  of  a  young  flute 
player,  Harmonides,that  on  his  first  public  appear- 
ance at  these  games,  he  began  a  solo  with  so  violent 
a  blast,  in  order  to  surprise  a,Tii  elevate  yhe  audience, 
that  he  breathed  his  last  breath  into  his  flute,  and 
died  on  the  spot. 

The  musicians  of  Greece,  who  performed  in  pub- 
lic, were  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  beautiful  Lajuia, 
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who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius,  and  capti- 
vated  her  conqueror,  as  well  as  many  other  females, 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  in  terms  of  admi- 
ration. 

The  Romans,  like  every  other  people,  were,  from 
their  first  origin  as  a  nation,  possessed  of  a  species 
of  music  which  might  be  distinguished  as  their 
own.  It  appears  to  have  been  rude  and  coarse,  and 
probably  was  a  variation  of  the  music  in  use  among 
the  Etruscans,  and  other  tribes  around  them  in 
Italy ;  but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  Greece,  from  that  country,  with  their 
arts  and  philosophy  they  borrowed  also  their  music 
and  musical  instruments. — Percy  Anecdotes. 


FRENCH  MODESTY. 
A  Frenchman  considers  every  work  of  merit  an 
emanation  of  his  own  countrymen ;  and  himself,  his 
own  race  and  nation  epitomized.  Whatever  is  great, 
good,  and  useful,  had  its  origin  in  France,  and 
Frenchmen  have  never  achieved  anything  but  what 
is  great,  good,  and  useful.  They  first  discovered  the 
revolution  of  the  earth,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
the  new  world — for  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Columbus 
were,  if  not  Frenchmen,  certainly  descendants  of 
Frenchmen — because  they  were  great  geniuses.  We 
have  heard  it  gravely  maintained  that  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  first  originated  with  a  French- 
man; that  the  perfection  of  naval  architecture  was 
dispensed  at  Toulon  ;  and  that  David  is  the  great- 
est painter  that  ever  existed.  When  the  Allies  took 
away  the  pictures  from  the  Louvre,  they  shouted, 
"  Let  them  go,  we  will  paint  others !"  A  gentleman 
who  makes  pictures  in  chalks,  assured  us  the  other 
day,  with  that  profound  self  complacency  which  a 
Frenchman  only  can  assume,  that  his  sole  motive 
for  visiting  England  was,  because  we  have  no  artists 
who  can  take  likenesses.  The  following  anecdote 
exhibits  the  French  as  the  inventors  of  counterpoint, 
in  addition  to  every  other  branch  of  science  invented, 
or  to  be  invented.  "  In  my  researches  after  old 
music  in  Antwerp  (says  Dr.  Burney),  I  was  directed 

to  Mons. ,  the  singing  master  of  St.  James's 

Church,  a  Frenchman.  Upon  my  acquainting  him 
with  my  errand,  and  asking  him  the  question  I  had 
before  put  to  all  the  musicians  and  men  of  learning 
that  I  had  met  with  in  France  and  Italy,  without 


obtaining  much  satisfaction,  "  When  and  where  did 
counterpoint,  or  modern  hannony  begin?"  the  Abbe's 
answer  was  quick  and  firm,  "  O,  Sir,  counterpoint 
was  certainly  invented  in  France  !"  "  But,"  said  I, 
"  L.  Guicciardini  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos  give  it  to 
the  Flamands."  Tliis  made  no  kind  of  impression 
on  my  valiant  Abbe,  who  still  referred  me  to  France 
for  materials  to  ascertain  the  fact.  "  But,  Sir,"  said 
I,  "  what  part  of  France  must  I  go  to ;  I  have  al- 
ready made  all  possible  enquiry  in  that  kingdom, 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  every  day  permitted  to 
search  in  the  Bibliothiqite  du  Roi,  at  Paris,  for  more 
than  a  month  together,  in  hopes  of  finding  some- 
thing to  my  purpose,  but  in  vain ;  and  as  you  were 
in  possession  of  the  old  manuscript  music  belonging 
to  your  church,  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  possible 
that  you  could  have  pointed  out  to  me  some  com- 
positions which,  if  not  the  first  that  were  made  in 
counterpoint,  would  at  least  be  more  ancient  than 
those  which  I  had  found  elsewhere.  "Mais,  Mon- 
sieur, soyez  sure  que  tout  cela  etait  invente  en  France" 
["  But,  Sir,  rest  contented  that  all  that  was  invented 
in  France."]  This  was  all  the  answer  I  could  get, 
and  upon  my  pressing  him  to  tell  me  where  I  might 
be  furnished  with  proofs  of  this  assertion,  "Ah,  ma 
foi,  je  n'en  sais  rein," — ["  Ah,  by  my  faith,  I  know 
nothing  about  it,"] — was  his  whole  reply.  I  had  for 
some  time  been  preparing  for  a  retreat  from  tliis 
ignorant  coxcomb,  by  shufiling  towards  the  door, 
but  after  this  I  flew  to  it  as  fast  as  I  could,  first 
making  my  bow,  and  assuring  him,  sincerely,  that 
I  was  extremely  sorry  to  have  given  him  so  much 
trouble." — Musical  World. 


Madame  Catalani's  Love  of  the  English. — 
She  always  speaks  with  great  warmth  of  the  kindness 
she  experienced  in  England,  and  says  she  feels  that  she 
can  never  do  enough  to  prove  to  the  English  her  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  all  the  hospitality  she  received 
from  them.  Her  frankness  and  cordiality  emboldened 
us,  before  taking  leave  of  her,  to  proffer  a  humble  peti- 
tion for  a  song.  With  the  most  perfect  good  humour 
she  instantly  complied  with  our  request,  though  she 
said  she  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  recent 
cold,  and  hoped  we  would  put  up  with  some  "petite 
bagatelle."  With  a  truly  French  refinement  of  po- 
liteness, she  sang,  "Home,  sweet  Home,"  thinldng,  no 
doubt,  that  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  our 
English  ears. — Diary  of  a  Nun. 


A     LITTLE     FARM     WELL     TILL'D. 
TRIO,  FROM  THE  COMIC  OPERA  OF  "THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN." 

Un  poco  Allegro. 
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A    tall  wife. 


A  tall  wife,  a     tall  wife  a    taU  wife  givo 
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me,  give  me, 


No    wife  no  wife  at    all  give  me,    no  wife  at      all     give 
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me  give  me. 


A    short  wife. 


A   short  wife,    a      short  wife  a  short  wife  give 
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me  give  me,    A     tall  wife. 
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A       tall  wife    a    tall  wife  give 
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A     tall    wife. 
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me  give  me, 


No  wife  at  all  no  wife  at  all  give  me  give  me,    no   wife  at       all     give 
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me   give  me,        I  like    the  farm  well  till'd,  and     I       like    the  house  well    fill'd.     But 
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tal  -  ler    wife  well  wiU'd  give 
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larger    farm  well    till'd. 
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no     ■vv5fe     at       all     give 
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like    the    farm  well  till'd,  and    I 
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lit   -   tie     cot      well    fiUd 


lit  -  tie       wife  well  will'd  give    me    give   me. 
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big  -  ger    house  well    fill'd. 
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tal  -  ler      wife    well  will'd  give    me    give  me. 
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like    the    houae  well    fill'd,        But  no     wife       at         all      give       me  give  mo. 
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Andante. 


CATCH  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 


S.  Webbe. 
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Would  yoa   know  my 


Ce 


lia's  charms,  would      you       know     my 
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I'm  sure  she's  for- ti- tude,       I'm  sureshe'as  for  -  ti  -  tude  and  truth,     for  -  ti  -   tude   and 
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She'as  on  -  ly     thir  -  ty. 


She'as  on  -  ly    thir  -ty. 
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Ce    •  lia     ought     to 


strive.       For       cer     -    tain 
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Ce    -    lia's      charms,  which  now 
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truth,     for    -  ti    -  tude     and        truth,  To  gain  the  heart  of    eve-ry  jouth,  of    eve-ry  youth. 
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She'as  on  -  ly     thir    ty     lov  -  ers  now.  The  rest  are  gone,  I  can't  tell  how.         No  long-er 


qs;=qs^: 


:i=i= 


1^=:^=^ 


five, 


She's    fif  -  ty 


five,       cer    -    tain  -  ly    she's       fif  -   ty  -  five. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGAN. 

The  following  sketchy  paper  concerning  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  noble  instrument,  is  translated 
from  the  French,  by  a  Lady  Correspondent  of  the 
Musical  Quarterly : — 

The  Organ. — A  wind  instrument,  superior  to 
every  other,  from  its  variety,  compass,  and  power. 
It  is  composed  of  many  pipes,  divided  into  rows,  and 
played  on  by  means  of  keys.  The  organ  appears 
peculiarly  consecrated  to  divine  worship.  There  is 
in  its  composition  an  infinity  of  curious  parts,  too 
numerous  for  a  detailed  description,  we  shall  there- 
No.  24. 


fore  only  mention  the  principal.  The  common  key 
board  in  large,  as  well  as  in  cabinet  organs  used  for 
private  rooms,  has  more  than  one  row  of  keys,  and 
is  composed  of  thirteen  sounds  in  the  octave.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  key  board  of  the  spinnet  or  harp- 
sichord. The  wind  chest  is  a  coffer,  closely  covered 
with  leather,  and  receives  the  wind  previously  to 
distribution  among  the  pipes.  The  interior  of  the 
wind-chest  is  filled  with  small  pieces  of  wood,  called 
suckers.  The  suckers  stop  the  bottom  of  the  pipes, 
and  only  suffer  the  wind  to  pass  when  the  keys  an- 
swering to  them  are  put  down.     The  feet  of  the 
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pipes  are  supported  by  a  plank,  called  the  niattrass, 
having  holes  pierced  in  it  conesponding  with  the 
size  of  each  pipe.  There  is  also  another  plank  which 
serves  to  keep  the  pipes  upright  and  firm  in  their 
places.  The  wind  passed  into  the  pipes  proceeds 
from  bellows,  the  number  of  which  is  indeter- 
minate. 

The  registers  are  species  of  keys  or  bars  which 
serve  to  open  and  shut  the  holes  of  the  grooves  com- 
municating with  certain  pipes  and  by  this  means 
the  musician  augments  or  diminishes  the  number  of 
stops.  By  stops  are  understood  certain  pipes,  which 
produce  sounds  of  various  kinds.  Pipes  are  gene- 
rally made  of  brass,  pewter,  lead,  or  wood,  these 
latter  are  square,  although  they  may  be  constructed 
cylindrically. 

There  are  pipes  in  which  are  placed  reeds,  and  to 
which  are  affixed  springs,  in  order  to  lower  or  raise 
the  tone,  as  it  may  be  necessary.  The  stops  of  the 
organ  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound.  The 
imion  of  several  of  the  stops  constitutes  the  com- 
pound ;  the  chief  of  which  is  called  the  full  organ. 

The  small  organ,  usually  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  large  one,  is  called  the  positive.  The  compass  of 
the  organ  is  generally  about  four  octaves. 

The  organ  is  a  most  important  instrument;  its 
invention  and  use  being  widely  spread,  have  contri- 
buted insensibly  to  bestow  a  new  direction  on  music. 
Originally  the  word  organum,  from  whence  organ  is 
derived,  had  a  very  extended  acceptation,  and  desig- 
nated ail  instruments,  whatever  their  uses.  By  de- 
grees it  was  applied  solely  to  musical  instruments ; 
it  was  afterwards  confined  to  wind  instruments,  and 
at  last  the  word  organ,  organum,  only  signified  the 
magnificent  instrument  now  bearing  the  name  of 
organ.  The  flute  of  Pan,  the  syrinx  or  pipe  of  reeds, 
doubtless  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  organ.  It  must 
soon  have  been  observed  that  there  were  other  means 
of  producing  sounds  from  a  pipe  than  by  the  mouth. 
It  must  also  have  been  discovered  that  the  air  might 
be  confined  in  close  cavities,  and  afterwards  emitted 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  openings  of  different  sizes. 
This  discovery  was  applied  to  united  pipes  like  the 
syrinx,  or  to  a  simple  flute,  and  subsequently  a  spe. 
cies  of  bag-pipe  was  invented.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  they  could  not  fail  to  arrive  at  an  instrument 
strongly  resembling  our  organ.  Instead  of  a  leathern 
bag,  they  used  a  wooden  case  to  enclose  the  wind; 
above  this  they  placed  pipes,  the  opening  of  which 
was  closed  by  suckers,  which  could  be  opened  or 
shut  at  will,  in  order  to  produce  the  embouchure  of 
any  one  pipe.  The  descriptions  left  by  authors  of 
different  ancient  musical  instruments,  together  with 
their  representations  on  several  monuments,  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  occupied  at  different  periods 
with  these  experiments.  For  some  time  they  were 
constantly  employed  in  seeking  the  best  means  of 
introducing  air  into  the  pipes  of  the  instrument  we 
call  an  organ.  They  employed  the  fall  of  water, 
pumps,  steam,  bellows  of  different  kinds,  &c.  In 
these  experiments  water  was  most  frequently  the 
cause  of  the  motion  by  which  the  wind  was  intro- 
duced. They  at  last  stopped  at  wind  bellows  set  in 
ipotion  either  by  water  or  by  human  strength.  The 
application  of  these  various  means  has  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  organ;  that  moved  by  water  was  called 
Hydraulic,  that  by  wind  Pneumatic,  although  there 
was  no  real  difference  in  the  principle.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  air  that  the  pipes  can  produce  a  sound. 
Whether  the  air  be  introduced  into  the  pipes  by 
water,  human  labour,  or  any  other  machine,  it  comes 
to  the  same  point,  and  the  difference  is  reduced  to 


this  question — which  mode  of  applying  the  wind  ii 
the  easiest?  These  distinctions,  and  the  different 
meanings  affixed  to  tlie  word  organum,  have  caused 
great  conf'usiuu  in  the  history  of  this  important 
instrument.  When  au  author  spoke  of  organum,  it 
was  frequently  imagined  he  treated  of  an  organ,  when 
he  was  alluding  to  some  other  musical  instrument. 
There  was  the  same  mistake  when  the  difference 
between  the  hydraulicon  and  pneumatic  organ  was 
the  subject  of  discussion.  These  two  instruments 
were  generally  confounded.  These  differences  have 
thrown  great  obscurity  on  different  passages  of  an- 
cient authors  relating  to  this  instrument.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  were  acquainted  with  the  organ  in  its 
greatest  perfection. 

There  are  indeed  sufficient  proofs  that  they  pos- 
sessed an  instrument  with  pipes,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  differed  extremely  from  our  organ.  This 
difference  is  ably  pointed  out  by  a  Monk  in  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur.  Don  Martin,  in  his  pre- 
face,  entitled  "Explanations  of  several  singular 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  have  relation  to  reli- 
gion," says :  in  fact,  the  hydraulicon  was  on  a  small, 
what  organs  are  on  a  large  scale;  thence  proceeds 
the  name  they  bear,  for  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
authors  speak  of  the  hydraulicon  without  designating 
it  by  the  general  and  indefinite  term  organum.  I 
can  even  perceive  they  were  often  ignorant  of  its 
structure;  I  wish,  therefore,  to  know  if  they  can 
first  follow  the  progress  of  the  hydraulicon  up  to  the 
organ,  and  afterwards  descending  from  the  organ  to 
the  hydraulicon,  explain  the  mechanism  of  that 
instrument  It  seems  proved  that  hydraulicons  were 
on  the  small,  what  the  pneumatics  are  on  a  large 
scale.  AthenjEus,  in  the  chapter  where  he  treats 
of  musical  instruments,  also  speaks  of  the  hydrauli- 
con, and  in  a  way  which  proves  that  it  was  small 
enough  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place,  like 
the  portable  hand-organs  of  the  Savoyards.  The 
same  passage  informs  us  that  the  people  were  then 
as  much  charmed  by  it,  as  they  now  are  when  an 
instnmient  of  this  kind  is  unexpectedly  heard  at  a 
fair. 

The  most  ancient  notice  taken  of  an  instrument 
of  any  size,  to  which  bellows  were  adapted,  and, 
according  to  some,  keys  likewise,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  anthology,  and  was  first  quoted  by  Du  Cange, 
in  his  Glossarium  naidiiE  et  infirnae  latinatis,  on 
the  word  organum,  and  since,  by  several  others.  It 
is  the  description  of  an  organ,  said  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  Julian,  the  Apostate,  who  livediu 
the  fourth  century.  Dv  Cange  concluded  that  it 
was  not  an  hydraulic  instrument,  but  that  it  very 
much  resembled  the  modern  pneumatic  organ. 
Nevertheless,  the  leathern  bag  appended  to  it  was 
not  our  modern  bellows,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
wind  into  the  pipes  was  not  likely  to  be  efl'ected  by 
keys,  as  in  our  organs.  The  description  Cassiodorcs 
has  given  of  an  organ  in  his  explanation  of  the  150th 
Psalm,  is  more  applicable  to  a  small  hydraulicon, 
than  to  our  modern  instruments.  The  barbarism 
which  spread  amongst  the  people  of  Europe,  after 
the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  was  not  only  destructive 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  also  to  many  of  the 
works  of  art ;  and  it  seems  that  the  organ,  such  as 
it  then  was,  shared  the  same  fate.  What  several 
authors  have  said  upon  the  ancient  use  of  organs  in 
christian  churches,  is  not  sufficiently  established  by 
proof.  Thus  when  Platina,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  advances  that  Vitalieu  I.  ordered  that  the 
organ  should  accompany  the  hymns  of  the  church. 
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it  appears  that  this  word  organ  or  organum  rather 
signifies  otlier  instruments.  It  does  not  seem  tliat 
at  this  epoch  there  existed  a  real  organ  in  tlie  West. 
The  iirst  true  indication  of  an  organ  is  dated  about 
the  eighth  century ;  towards  tliis  period  the  Greek 
Emperor  Constantine  CnpRONYMUs  presented  an 
organ  to  Pepin,  King  of  France.  Eginhard,  in  his 
annals  of  King  PepiX,  speaks  in  the  year  75.5,  of 
this  fact,  but  he  employs  the  word  orijana,  whicli 
being  in  the  plural,  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined 
that  he  does  not  speak  of  an  organ,  but  of  several 
musical  instruments,  and  the  following  authors, 
Makianus  Scotus, Lambert  D'Asschaffembourg, 
and  AvENTiNus,  were  therefore  in  error  when  they 
declaimed  it  to  be  an  organ.  The  description  given 
by  the  last  of  these  authors,  proves  that  he  had  such 
an  organ  in  view  as  were  known  in  his  own  time 
with  pedals,  bellows,  &c.  During  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  organs  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  brought  from  Greece,  into  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.  According  to  the  pompous  descriptions 
given  of  this  instrument  byaBIonk  of  St.  Galles,  in 
his  second  book  of  his  work  on  the  Military  Exploits 
of  Charlemagne,  it  would  really  seem  of  some 
importance ;  but  if  it  had  been  as  complicated  as 
the  historian  describes  it,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  artists  of  Charlemagne  would  not  so  easily 
have  succeeded  in  imitating  it,  particularly  after 
considering  it  so  superficially.  If  the  Monk  of  St. 
Galles  had  said  what  became  of  this  organ,  how 
long  it  existed,  and  by  what  accident  it  was  lost  or 
destroyed,  it  might  have  thrown  some  light  on  the 
subject.  Walafrid  Stbabo  gives  a  description,  no 
less  emphatic,  of  an  organ  which  existed  in  the 
ninth  century,  in  a  church  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The 
softness  of  its  tone  he  asserts  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  a  female.  Perhaps  this  was  the  organ  built 
by  the  artists  of  Charlemagne  in  812,  upon  the 
model  of  that  brought  over  by  the  Greek  Ambassa- 
dors. It  appears  that  this  Greek  organ  was  not 
intended  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor,  but  to  be 
employed  in  their  divine  service.  In  order  to  have 
transported  it  thus  easily  from  Constantinople  to 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  have  exhibited  it  in  that  town 
amongst  other  curiosities,  and  afterwards  to  allow 
it  to  be  heard,  it  must  have  been  very  small.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  dismount  the  smallest  of  our 
organs,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  from  Constantinople 
to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  it  would  at  least  take  several 
months  to  remount  and  fit  it  for  playing. 

After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  organ  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Locis  Le  Debon- 
naire,  by  Eginhard,  in  826.  A  Presbyter,  named 
Georgics,  arrived  from  Venice  at  the  Court  of  the 
Prince,  and  boasted  of  his  ability  in  making  organs. 
The  Emperor  sent  him  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  constructing  an  organ.  Nigellus, 
an  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  describing 
the  life  and  actions  of  Louis  Le  DEBONNAiRE,in  an 
elegiac  poem,  printed  in  the  Scriptores  Italici  de 
Miiratori,  also  speaks  of  this  organ.  Don  Behos 
De  Celles,  in  his  art  of  building  organs,  says,  that 
it  was  an  hydraulicon,  according  to  a  passage  of 
Eginhard,  in  which  it  was  designated  by  the  word 
hydraula.  Eginhard  adds,  that  it  was  only  em- 
ployed in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor;  it  therefore 
diftered  from  that  spoken  of  by  Walafrid  Strabo, 
which  he  expressly  says  was  in  a  church  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  Don  Bedos  De  Celles  thinks  this  was 
the  first  organ  having  bellows,  and  for  which  water 
waA  not  employed. 


It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  the  employment 
of  water  in  a  church  must  have  been  attended  with 
great  inconvenience,  and  probably  this  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  organs  were  not  oftener  used  in 
churches;  besides  which,  the  water  must  have  been 
very  pernicious  to  the  structure  of  an  organ,  on 
account  of  the  constant  humidity  attending  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Ger- 
mans possessed  organs,  and  were  able  to  construct 
and  play  on  them;  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
how  they  acquired  the  art.  Zarlino,  in  his  Supli- 
menti  Musicale,  book  8,  p.  290,  after  having  treated 
of  the  organs  of  the  ancients,  says  that  some  authors 
imagine  the  pneumatic  organ  to  have  been  first  used 
in  Greece;  that  from  thence  it  passed  into  Hungary, 
afterwards  into  Germany,  and  subsequently  to  Ba- 
varia. They  pretend,  continues  Zarlino,  to  have 
seen  one  amongst  others  in  the  cathedral  at  Munich 
— all  the  pipes  of  which  were  of  box,  of  a  single 
piece,  of  the  size  of  our  metal  pipes,  and  like  them,  of 
cylindrical  form.  They  think  it  was  the  oldest  organ, 
not  only  in  Bavaria,  but  in  the  world,  on  account  of 
its  size  and  structure.  It  is  true  that  this  passage 
does  not  determine  the  period  at  which  they  pretend 
to  have  seen  this  organ  at  Munich;  but,  if  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  century,  as  it  is  suffi- 
ciently proved,  they  sent  from  this  German  province, 
organs,  organists,  and  organ  builders,  into  Italy,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  for  some  years  before,  they 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  building 
organs  and  playing  on  them.  In  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Bliscellanea  of  Baluze,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Pope  John  VIII.  to  Hannon  De  Frisinqce,  in 
Bavaria,  praying  him  to  send  him  into  Italy  a  good 
organ,  with  a  skilful  artist  to  repair  and  play  on  it. 
Don  Bedos  De  Celles  thinks  that  Georgius,  of 
Venice,  who,  under  Louis  Le  Debonnaire,  bull, 
the  organ  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  might  have  had 
scholars,  by  whom  the  art  of  constructing  organs 
was  spread  throughout  several  of  the  German  pro- 
vinces; and  he  attributes  to  this  circumstance  the 
fact,  that  Germany  had,  thirty  or  forty  years  before 
the  death  of  Louis,  sent  organists  and  organ  builders 
into  other  countries.  This  author,  nevertheless, 
imagines  it  to  have  been  an  hydraulicon,  as  we  have 
already  said,  and  we  are  now  treating  of  pneumatic 
organs.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  pneumatic 
organs  existed  sooner  than  is  generally  supposed. 
They  were  of  limited  compass;  had  few  pipes, 
perhaps  only  a  single  register,  and  probably  resem- 
bled those  small  obselete  organs  long  used  in 
churches  and  schools,  under  the  titles  regale,  positif, 
and  poratif.  If  the  pipes  of  the  organ  at  Munich, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  were  of  box,  and 
cut  out  of  a  solid  piece,  the  instrument  could  not 
have  been  of  very  considerable  dimensions. 

Mersennds  ascribes  a  more  ancient  origin  to  the 
small  pneumatic  or  positive  organs :  he  relates,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  his  Universal  Harmony,  p.  887, 
that  the  celebrated  Nandi  sent  him  a  drawing  of  a 
small  cabinet  or  positive  organ  found  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Mattel,  at  Rome,  the  bellows  of  which 
resembled  those  we  use  for  blowing  the  fire.  A  man 
placed  behind  the  instrument,  is  engaged  in  intro- 
ducing the  wind  by  means  of  these  bellows,  and  the 
key  board  is  played  on  by  a  v/oman  sitting  before 
the  organ.  Mersennus  has  given  no  copy  of  it; 
but  it  may  be  found  amongst  the  papers  of  Haym, 
the  compiler  of  the  Jesorio  Brittanico  delle  midagli* 
antiche,  andHAWniHshas  engraved  it  in  his  History 
of  JIusic.  p.  403.  The  small  pneumatic  organs  were 
than  known  long  before  the  period  to  which  theiJ 
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invention  is  ascribed,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  they  should  be  more  Imown  than  the 
hydranhc  organs.  Their  employment  appears  a  sort 
of  aberration,  by  which  the  original  invention  was 
for  some  centuries  prevented  from  arriving  at  per- 
fection. The  ancients  imagined  they  had  found 
something  better — but  it  proved  otherwise,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  first  invention,  and 
endeavour  to  perfect  and  extend  it;  by  degrees  the 
pneumatic  organ  entirely  superseded  the  hydraulicon; 
but  as  these  ameliorations  were  not  generally  known, 
in  some  countries  the  old  organ  continued  to  be 
used.  Thus  in  the  ninth  century  Acreiian,  in  his 
Musica  Disciplina,  only  speaks  of  hydraulic  organs. 
Those  which  Gerbert  constracted  in  the  tenth 
century,  when  Silvester  was  Pope  II.,  were  ac- 
cording to  William,  of  Malmesbury,  hydraulic 
organs.  Whilst  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
organs  were  but  little  esteemed,  and  in  an  imperfect 
state,  E  ngland  possessed  some  of  surprising  compass, 
and  which  surpassed  all  those  of  the  above  named 
countries.  Wolstan,  a  Benedictine  Monk  of  Win- 
chester, and  singer  or  chorister  to  his  concert,  gives, 
in  his  lifeof  SwiTHiNus,  the  description  of  an  organ 
that  Elfegus,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  made  for 
that  church  in  951.  According  to  this  description, 
that  organ  was  larger  than  any  other  then  known. 
It  had  twelve  bellows  above  and  fourteen  below, 
and  required  seventy  strong  men  to  work  it.  It  was 
played  by  two  organists,  each  of  whom,  to  use 
Wolstan's  own  expression,  directed  his  particular 
alphabet.  By  the  twenty-six  bellows  the  wind  was 
introduced  into  a  great  chest,  where  it  was  distributed 
through  3  holes  into  as  many  pipes.  This  remarkable 
account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  ord. 
S.  Benedict,  published  by  Mabillon,  vol.  8,  p.  617. 
Whatever  the  size  of  this  organ,  it  had  but  ten  keys, 
and  for  each  key  forty  pipes ;  tlie  wind  produced  by 
the  twenty-six  bellows  requiring  the  strength  of 
seventy  powerful  men,  could  not  have  been  very 
moderate.  In  the  same  work  Mabillon,  (at  p.  734) 
describes  another  organ  existing  at  the  same  time. 
A  certain  Count  Elwin  entreated  Saint  Oswald, 
Archbishop  of  York,  to  inaugurate  the  church  of 
the  convent  of  Rimsay,  in  which  he  had  placed  an 
organ.  The  pipes  were  of  brass,  and  cost  thirty 
pounds  sterling.  They  were  placed  in  holes  above 
the  chest,  and  bellows  were  used  to  introduce  the 
wind,  and  their  sound  is  described  as  melodious,  and 
sulficiently  powerful  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  these 
organs,  they  everywhere  produced  the  greatest 
astonishment,  and  every  church  was  soon  desirous 
of  possessing  so  efficacious  a  means  of  attracting  a 
congregation.  We  therefore  find  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, that  organs  multiplied  not  only  in  the  cathedral 
churches  of  the  episcopal  seats,  but  also  in  many 
churches  of  the  convents. 

In  the  ancient  organs  the  number  of  notes  must 
have  been  very  limited.  From  ten  to  fifteen  was 
nearly  their  greatest  extent,  and  the  execution  of  the 
plain  chant  did  not  require  more.  They  could  not 
have  then  had  any  idea  of  harmony,  or  a  greater 
numberofnotes  would  have  been  necessary.  I  oes 
not  appear  probable,  but  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  different  pipes  of  the  ancient  organs,  struck  by 
the  same  key,  were  not  tuned  uniformly  in  unison, 
but  also  by  fifths,  octaves,  and  even  by  fourths.  This 
mode  of  tuning  organs,  so  that  each  key  should  give 
a  fifth  or  octave,  suggested  the  idea  of  imitating  in 
singing,  the  union  of  different  sounds,  also  called 
organum  ;    they    had   an    organum    tripUim    and 


quadruplum,  according  to  the  number  of  voices; 
each  voice  was  considered  as  the  pipe  of  an  organ, 
and  in  the  necrologium  of  an  ancient  church  at 
Paris,  it  is  determined  how  much  each  singer,  who 
represented  the  pipe  of  an  organ,  should  be  paid. 

The  keys  of  organs  were  formerly  very  roughly 
worked  and  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  key 
board  of  the  old  organ  of  the  cathedral  of  Halber- 
stadt  had  only  nine  keys,  yet  it  was  thirty -six  inches 
wide.  The  old  organ  in  the  cathedral  of  Madgeburg 
had  a  key-board  of  sixteen  keys;  they  were  square, 
and  each  three  inches  wide;  these  sixteen  keys 
occupied  therefore  a  space  of  forty-eight  inches,  and 
were  consequently  wider  than  our  key-boards  of  five 
octaves  and  a  half,  or  forty  keys.  Doa  Bedos  de 
Celles,  in  his  art  of  building  organs,  speaks  of 
some  whose  keys  were  five  inches  and  a  half  wide. 
The  manner  of  playing  was  conformable  to  these 
immense  keys.  One  finger  was  not  sufficient  to  put 
them  down;  it  was  necessary  to  strike  them  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  fist;  something  resembling 
the  method  of  playing  the  carillons,  yet  in  use  in 
several  villages,  and  on  which  the  player  cannot 
perform  without  the  greatest  fatigue ;  it  appears  the 
ancient  organists  had  the  same  trouble. 

The  bellows  were  not  more  perfect  than  the  organs 
themselves.  We  have  already  said  that  it  required 
seventy  men  to  set  in  motion  the  twenty-six  bellows 
of  the  Winchester  organ.  The  great  organ  of  the 
cathedral  of  Halberstadt  had  twenty,  and  that  of 
Madgeburg  twenty  four  small  bellows,  nearly  resem- 
bling those  of  our  smith's  forges;  they  were  not 
furnished  with  a  weight  to  enable  them  to  introduce 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wind ;  the  intensity  of  the 
wind  depended  therefore  upon  the  strength  of  those 
who  worked  them.  This  mode  must  have  been  very 
fatiguing,  and  the  quantity  of  wind  very  irregular,  be- 
cause all  men  are  of  difi'erent  weights,  and  the  equali 
ty  of  the  wind  produced  by  the  bellows,  depends  on 
the  equality  of  weight  which  serves  to  lower  them; 
the  manner  of  lowering  them  was  also  very  singular. 
Upon  each  of  the  bellows  was  fixed  a  wooden  shoe; 
the  men  who  worked  them  hung  by  their  hands  on 
a  transverse  bar,  and  each  placed  a  foot  in  one  ot 
those  shoes,  lowered  one  bellows  with  one  foot, 
while  with  the  other  he  raised  another  bellows.  To 
work  twenty  bellows,  ten  men  were  necessary — for 
twenty-four,  twelve,  &c.  PKiEXORiDS  has  given  a 
drawing  of  this  mode  of  blowing,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  plate  of  his  Organography.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  by  this  means  the  organ  could  never  be 
in  tune,  because  the  wind  was  admitted  unequally. 
The  organ  pipes  were  usually  of  brass,  and  so  rough- 
ly manufactured,  that  the  sounds  tliey  produced 
were  extremely  sharp  and  noisy,  on  account  of  tlie 
want  of  registers,  each  key  made  all  the  pipes  cor- 
responding with  it  sound  at  once ;  at  the  present  time 
the  registers  open  or  shut  the  necessary  pipes;  to 
this  add  the  noise  caused  by  all  the  bellows,  and  it 
will  easily  be  conceived  why  the  introduction  of 
organs  into  churches  encountered  so  many  difficul- 
ties. 

Ealfreh,  an  English  author  of  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  says,  that  these  organs  made  a 
noise  resembling  thunder,  which  could  not  be 
favourable  to  the  assembling  of  the  faithful,  and 
from  what  has  been  related  of  their  construction,  his 
description  could  not  be  e.xaggerated.  Pbjetoriiis 
(in  his  Organography),  and  Matheson,  two  compe- 
tent judges  in  such  a  case,  do  not  give  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  the  ancient  organs.  It  was 
not  alone  their  imperfection   that   opposed  theii 
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fiitroductioD,  for  In  the  early  stages  of  Christianity, 
the  building  churches,  and  even  temples,  met  with 
more  difficulty  than  the  introduction  of  organs. 
Obigen,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Book  against 
Celsus,  expressly  says,  that  "we  christians  believe 
we  ouglit  not  to  worship  God  in  visible  and  inani- 
mate temples."  At  this  early  period  it  was  desirable 
to  render  divine  worship  as  simple  as  possible,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  Jews  and 
Pagans.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  St.  Thomas  D'Aquin  holds  nearly  the 
same  language:  "Our  church,  he  says,  does  not 
admit  of  instruments  of  music  such  as  the  cithara,  the 
psaltery,  &c.,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  God, 
that  we  may  not  resemble  Jews."  The  number  of 
persons  of  more  moderate  sentiments  was  very  great; 
they  favoured  the  introduction  of  organs  and  other 
instruments  into  the  church,  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived that  their  use, instead  of  injuring  theprincipal 
end  of  worship,  was,  on  the  contrary,  favourable  to 
it.  Others,  such  as  Baldierus,  Bishop  of  Dol,  in 
Britagne,  in  the  eleventh  century,  regarded  the 
introduction  of  organs  with  indiiJ'erence.  Notwith- 
standing these  contradictions, organs,  and  even  other 
instruments,  were  soon  admitted,  not  only  into  all 
great  churches,  but  also  into  those  of  convents,  and 
small  towns.  The  historians  of  this  era  celebrate 
several  monks,  distinguished  for  the  art  of  playing 
on  the  organ,  and  for  their  general  musical  abilities. 
For  some  time  organs  were  only  used  on  great  feasts, 
solemn  occasions,  and  not  habitually  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  all  the  offices.  In  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Benedictines,  by  Mabillon,  there  is  at  page 
305  mention  made  of  an  organ  in  the  Abbey  at 
Fecamp,  and  he  says  expressly  that  it  was  only  used 
at  certain  times.  Le  Beuf,  p.  1 12,  of  his  State  of 
the  Sciences  in  France,  since  the  reign  of  Robert, 
&.C.,  says,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  laity  of  dis- 
tinction to  present  organs  to  religious  houses,  which, 
according  to  all  appearances,  were  of  small  power. 
The  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  Europe,  had  a 
very  decided  influence  upon  music  as  well  as  upon 
all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Thegeneralintroduction 
of  figurate  music  produced  a  sensible  amelioration, 
and  induced  a  greater  use  of  instruments,  and  par- 
ticularly the  organ. 

This  led  to  its  gradual  improvement,  the  registers 
were  separated  from  each  other,  and  were  made  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  a  particular  instrument.  The 
Germans  were  the  inventors  of  several  reed  stops,  such 
as  the  hautbois,  bassoon,  &.c.  They  were  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  trumpet  and  vox  humana  stops. 
In  augmenting  and  separating  the  registers,  and  the 
voices,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  key -board. 
They  had  before  only  the  diatonic  scale,  and  a  few 
octaves;  they  then  inserted  the  chromatic  tones,  and 
increased  the  number  of  octaves.  Don  Bedos  De 
Celles  thinks  that  they  had  begun  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  place  the  chromatic  tones  in  the  organ  of 
thechurchof  St.  Salvator,  at  Venice.  This  first  chro- 
matic key-board  had  an  extent  of  two  octaves.  The 
invention  of  pedals  by  a  German  named  Bebnhard, 
residing  at  Venice,  contributed  greatly  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  organ.  The  construction  of  bellows, 
and  the  exact  and  proper  quantity  of  wind,  are  of 
so  much  importance,  that  without  them  it  is  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  good  organ.  The  invention  of 
the  anemoneter  to  measure  the  exact  quantity  of 
wind  necessary  to  each  register,  by  a  German  organ 
builder,  named.  Christian  FjErnek,  of  VVetlin  on 
thu  Saate,  in  the  seventeenth  centmy,  has  greatly  | 


aided  in  bringing  the  organ  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  example  of  the  Pope's 
Chapel,  in  which  an  organ  was  never  admitted, 
would  have  been  injurious  to  their  introduction  inlo 
churches.  Several  in  Italy  and  France,  and  still 
those  of  the  Chartreux,  had  prescribed  the  use  ol 
them,  but  their  utility  in  sustaining  and  accompany- 
ing the  voices  of  large  congregations  was  so  percep 
tible,  that  they  were  very  generally  adopted.  In 
Germany  they  spread  very  quickly.  In  1413,  there 
were  two  organists  at  Noerdlinguen,  who  received 
salaries;  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  organ  was 
constructed  in  the  convent  of  the  unshod  Carmelitus. 
In  1466,  Stephen  Castekdorfer,  of  Breslau, 
constructed  a  third  organ  there.  They  were  intro- 
duced at  a  later  period  in  some  other  considerable 
towns  in  the  south  of  Germany.  The  first  orgiin 
was  placed  at  Nuremberg  in  1443,  and  at  Augsburg 
in  1490.  These  organs  had  no  pedals,  but  they  had 
very  large  pipes.  According  to  the  ancient  chrcuii- 
cles,  there  were  organs  in  different  towns  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  which  had  no  pedals,  and  only 
served  to  play  slowly  the  plain  chant.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  invention  of  pedals  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  organ  became  important.  This  inven- 
tion appears  to  have  been  early  known  in  Germany. 
In  147.5,  in  the  church  of  the  unshod  Carmelites;  at 
Nuremburg,  there  was  an  organ  with  an  ordinary 
key- board  and  pedals  constructed  by  the  son  of  a 
baker  in  that  city,  named  Charles  Rosenburgeii. 
This  organ  builder  was  then  in  great  reputation, 
and  erected  the  great  organ  of  the  cathedral  at 
Bamberg.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, almost  every  church  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
advantage  of  possessing  an  organ. 

One  of  the  oldesi  organ  builders  of  celebrity  was 
Erhart  Smid,  of  Peyssenberg,  in  Bavaria,  whom 
Duke  Ernest,  in  1433,  e-xempted  from  every  species 
of  impost  and  conti'ibution,  on  account  of  his  skill 
in  constructing  organs.  Andre,  who  built  in  1450, 
the  old  organ  of  S.  Regidia,  at  Brunswick,  also 
enjoyed  great  celebrity.  Henry  lR4,\DORr  buili 
organs  with  and  without  pedals.  According  to 
Prjetorius,  Frederick  Krebs,  and  Nicholas 
Muller,  of  Mildenburg,  were  very  skilful  organ 
builders.  Rodolphus  Agricola,  Henry  Krantz 
and  John  Thokas,  &,c.,  are  also  mentioned. 

We  are  acquainted  with  but  few  celebrated  or 
ganists  of  this  early  period,  and  in  fact  before  the 
sixteenth  century  there  appears  to  have  been  none 
whose  merit  was  worth  recording.  Everything  Wiis 
then  reduced  to  the  indication  and  support  of  the 
plain  chant,  which  was  very  uniform.  Antonia 
Squarcialupo  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
who  used  more  art  in  his  performance;  he  lived 
about  1430,  at  Florence,  and  many  strangers  tra- 
velled expressly  to  Florence  to  be  acquainted  with 
and  hear  him.  Poccianpi,  in  his  catalogue  oi 
Florentine  authors,  says,  that  he  published  some 
compositions,  but  witli'out  explaining  whether  for 
the  organ  or  the  voice.  He  adds,  that  his  portrait 
in  marble  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathe- 
dral, with  an  honourable  inscription,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  last  century.  Bernhard,  the 
inventor  of  the  pedals,  must  have  been  in  his  time 
a  good  organist ;  this  may  be  deduced  not  only  from 
the  testimony  of  Sabellicus,  but  also  fioui  his 
invention.  John  HofhaixMER,  organist  to  the  Em- 
peror MaxiiMiliah  First,  may  also  be  cited  among 
skilful  performers.  But  whatever  progress  they  may 
have  made,  the  real  art  of  playing  the  organ  did  mo' 
begin  to  flourish  till  towards  the  cud  of  the  sixtceutU 
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century.  Notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  this 
instrument,  and  its  conclusire  application  to  plain 
chant,  a  mode  of  writing  these  melodies  was  early 
discovered.  In  Italy  they  probably  used  the  same 
notes  employed  in  writing  for  the  voice,  as  soon  as 


the  necessary  signs  were  invented.  In  Germany, 
the  Gregorian  letters  were  used,  which  mode  was 
abandoned  by  the  organists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, although  the  Italian  method  seems  to  have 
been  employed  by  some  in  the  fifteenth. 
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I  will  quickly  lay  down  my  sword  and  my  gun, 
An'  put  my  blue  bonnet  an'  my  plaidie  on, 
Wi*  my  siik  tartan  hose  an'  leather  heeled  shoon, 
An'  then  I  shall  look  like  a  sprightly  loon. 
An'  when  I'm  sae  dressed  frae  tap  to  tae, 
To  meet  my  dear  Maggie  I  vow  1  will  gae, 
Wi'  target,  an'  hanger  hung  down  to  my  heel, 
An'  I'll  feast  upon  bannocks  o'  barley  meal. 

I'll  buy  a  rich  present  to  gie  to  my  dear, 
A  ribbon  o'  green  for  my  Maggie  to  wear, 
An'  mony  thing  brawer  than  that  I  declare. 
Gin'  she  will  gang  wi'  me  to  Paisley  fair ; 
An'  when  we  are  married  I'll  keep  her  a  cow, 
An'  Maggie  will  milk  when  I  gae  at  the  plow. 
We'll  live  a'  the  winter  on  beef  and  lang  kuil, 
An'  we'll  feast  upon  bannocks  o'  barley  meal. 
This  song,  said  to  have  been  written  by  John,  Duke 
died,  1743,  was  published  in  Herd's  Collection  of  1776 
Auchenleckj  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 


Gin  Maggie  should  chance  to  bring  me  a  son, 
He's  fight  for  his  King  as  his  daddy  has  done, 
We'll  hie  him  to  Flanders  some  breeding  to  learn, 
An'  then  hame  to  Scotland  and  get  him  a  farm. 
An'  there  we  will  live  by  our  ain  industrie, 
An'  wha*ll  be  sae  happy  "a  my  Maggie  and  me? 
We'll  a'  grow  as  fat  as  a  Norawa  seal, 
Wi'our  feasting  on  bannocks  o'  barley  meal. 

Then,  fare  ye  weel  citizens,  noisy  men, 
Wha' jolt  in  your  coaches  to  Drury-lane, 
Ye  bucks  o'  Bear-gai-den  1  bid  ye  adieu. 
For  drinking  and  swearing  I  leave  it  to  you. 
I'm  fairly  resolved  for  a  country  life, 
An'  nae  langer  will  live  in  hurry  or  strife, 
I'll  aff  to  the  Highlands  as  hard  s  I  can  reel. 
An'  I'll  whang  at  the  bannocks  o'  barley  meal. 

of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  who  was  born  in  1678,  and 
;  by  others  it  has  been  ascribed  to  James  Boswell  of 
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What  gleams  from  yon  wood,  in  the  bright  sunshine? 

Hark  I  nearer  and  nearer  'tis  sounding  ; 

It  hurries  along,  black  line  upon  line, 

And  the  shrill-voiced  horns  in  the  wild  chase  join, 

The  soul  with  dark  horror  confounding: 

And  if  the  black  troopers'  name  you'd  know, 

'Tis  Liitzow's  Jager — forth  to  the  huating  they  gO« 

From  hill  to  hill  through  the  dark  wood  they  hie, 

And  warrior  to  warrior  is  calling; 

Behind  the  thick  bushes  in  ambush  they  lie, 

The  rifle  is  heard,  and  the  loud  war  cry, 

In  rows  the  Frank  minions  are  falling : 

And  if  the  black  troopers'  name  you'd  know, 

'Tis  Liitzow's  Jager — torth  to  tUe  hunting  they  go  ! 

Where  the  brightgrapes  grow, and  the  Rhine  rolls  wide, 

He  weened  they  would  follow  him  never  ; 

But  the  pursuit  came  like  the  storm  in  its  pride, 

With  sinewy  arms  they  parted  the  tide, 

And  reached  the  far  shore  of  the  river: 

And  if  the  dark  swimmers'  name  you'd  know, 

'Tis  Liitzow's  Jaijer-  forth  to  the  hunting  they  go  ! 


How  roars  in  the  valley  the  angry  fight ; 

Hark  !  how  the  keen  swords  are  clashing  t 

High-hearted  Ritter  are  fighting  the  fight, 

The  spark  of  freedom  awakens  bright, 

And  in  crimson  flames  it  is  flashing: 

And  if  the  dark  Ritters'  name  you'd  know, 

'Tis  Liitzow's  Jager — forth  to  the  hunting  they  go  I 

Who  gurgle  in  death,  'mid  the  groans  of  the  foe. 

No  more  the  bright  sunlight  seeing? 

The  writhings  of  death  on  their  face  they  shew. 

But  no  terror  the  hearts  of  the  freemen  know, 

For  the  Frantzmenn  are  routed  and  fleeing: 

And  if  the  dark  heroes'  names  you'd  know, 

'Tis  Liitzow's  Jager — forth  to  the  huating  they  go. 

The  chase  of  the  German,  the  chase  of  the  free. 

In  hounding  the  tyrant  we  strained  it! 

Ye  friends,  that  love  us,  look  up  with  glee  I 

The  night  is  scattered,  the  dawn  we  see. 

Though  we  with  our  life's-blood  have  gained  it  I 

And  from  sire  to  son  the  tale  shall  go  : 

'Twas  Liitzow's  Jager  bore  down  the  ranks  of  the  foe* 


"  Liitzow's  Wild  Chase,"  was  composed  at  Leipzic  on  the  Schneckenberg,  24th  April,  1813 ;  for  the  trans- 
lation, from  the  German  of  Theodore  Korner,  we  are  indebted  to  Tait's  Magazine,  it  appears  in  one  of  aserios 
of  articles  on  the  "  Burschen  Melodies,"  published  in  that  Magazine  in  1840-41. 
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Moderately  slow. 
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John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

"When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonny  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  head  is  bauld,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow, 
Yet  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clarab  the  hill  thegither. 
And  monie  a  cantie  day,  John, 

"We've  had  wi'  ane  anither  ; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  we'll  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


Burns  formed  these  two  verses  on  the  model  of  an  old  and  somewhat  indelicate  song,  which  was  sung  to  tha 
same  tune,  and  which  may  be  found  in  Johnson's  Musical  Museum.  It  is  stated  in  the  Museum,  that  the  John 
Anderson  mentioned  in  the  song  was  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  the  town  piper  of  Kelso.  The  air  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  piece  of  sacred  music  previous  to  the  Reformation. — Chambers's  Scottish  Sonffs. 


THE  ITALIAN  "WANDERER. 
The  Captain  of  an  English  merchant-vessel  was 
walking  at  a  hurried  pace  along  the  Cours,  the 
principal  street  at  Marseilles,  intent  upon  transact- 
ing the  last  commercial  business  which  detained 
him  in  the  city.  His  brig  was  lying  in  the  harbour, 
with  all  her  crew  ou  board ;  the  wind  was  favour- 
able. He  stopped  an  instant  at  the  door  of  an  hotel, 
to  bid  farewell  to  a  friend,  when  a  littie  boy  seized 
the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  with  almost  extravagant 
TolubiUty,  accompanied  by  very  significant  gestures, 
showed  that  he  had  some  favour  of  a  peculiar  nature 
to  ask  of  the  good-tempered  seaman.  The  boy  was 
evidently  not  a  beggar;  but  the  impatient  captain 
thrust  a  few  small  coin  into  his  hand,  and  increased 

No  'Zi. 


the  rapidity  of  his  movement.  Still  his  little  friend 
was  at  his  heels,  and  pursued  him  with  unceasing 
perseverance,  till  they  both  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  merchant  whom  the  Englishman  sought.  Fairly 
run  to  earth,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  a  moment's 
attention  to  the  importunate  child ;  but  even  his 
patience  was  fruitless.  The  boy  spoke  only  his 
native  Italian,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
very  commonest  words  of  French.  The  captain's 
acquaintance  with  languages  was  upon  a  level  with 
that  of  many  other  honest  voyagers,  who  would  scorn 
to  permit  their  own  dear  English  to  be  corrupted 
by  the  slightest  disuse.  StiJl  the  boy  was  intxhor- 
ably  persevering;  and  the  captain,  to  save  time, 
was  obliged  to  take  him  to  his  friend  the  merchant 
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who  was  proud  of  his  taleuts  as  an  interpreter,  and 
dehghted  to  carry  on  his  correspondence  with  Lon- 
don, Hamburgh,  and  Leghorn,  in  the  languages  of 
their  respective  countries. 

The  mystery  was  speedily  solved.  The  little  Ita- 
lian had  followed  the  captain  from  the  quay,  where 
he  had  watched  him  giving  the  last  orders  to  his 
men.     He  wanted  to  go  to  England. 

"Psha!  silly  boy,  what  can  he  do  in  England? 
Does  he  mean  to  carry  images,  or  e.xhibit  monkeys?" 
"  He  wants  to  find  his  father." 
The  poor  child  rapidly  told  his  story.  His  father 
had  been  compelled,  by  the  distractions  of  Italy, 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  ill-judged  Nea- 
politan insurrection,  to  iiy  from  his  native  shores. 
He  had  left  Julian,  his  only  child,  with  a  sister 
residing  at  Palermo.  His  relative  was  dead;  he 
had  no  one  to  protect  him;  he  had  perhaps  money 
enough  to  pay  his  passage  to  England;  he  was 
determined  to  seek  liis  father. 

"  But  what  will  the  poor  boy  do  when  he  gets  to 
London  ?     He  will  starve." 

The  doubt  was  communicated ;  but  the  anxious 
Julian  exultingly  produced  twenty  ducats,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  pay  his  passage,  and  to  main- 
tain himself  after  his  arrival. 

The  Englishman  laughed ;  but  the  gesticulations 
of  the  boy  were  irresistible.  The  merchant  made 
interest  to  procure  for  himapassport  without  delay. 
A  handsome  poodle,  which  the  sailor  had  not  before 
observed,  was  leaping  upon  the  boy,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  communicate  to  the  dog  a  decision  which 
had  caused  him  so  much  gladness. 

"  He  does  not  mean  to  take  that  confounded  cur 
with  him?"  said  the  sailor. 

The  interpreter  remonstrated ;  but  the  boy  was 
firm.  His  dog  had  wandered  with  him  along  the 
coast ;  had  shared  with  him  his  scanty  food  and  his 
leafy  bed.  He  could  not  part  with  his  dog;  it  was 
his  dear  father's  favourite.  The  last  appeal  subdued 
the  captain;  and  Julian  and  his  dog  were  soon 
under  weigh. 

The  young  adventurer  performed  his  voyage  with- 
out any  great  perils.  He  found  himself,  after  si.K 
weeks,  in  the  streets  of  London,  with  his  twenty 
ducats  still  in  his  pocket,  for  the  good-natured  cap- 
tain gave  him  his  passage ;  but  he  was  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  any  human  being  in  the  wide 
city ;  without  the  least  clue  to  his  father's  address, 
for  he  had  forgotten  how  the  letters  to  his  aunt 
were  dated;  and  without  any  chance  of  procuring 
a  subsistence  when  his  little  money  was  expended. 
But  his  object  was  to  find  his  father,  and  to  that 
purpose  he  devoted  himself  with  such  an  enthusiasm 
as  nothing  but  deep  aft'ection  can  supply.  He  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  crowded  streets ;  he  lingered 
about  the  doors  of  hotels  and  coffee-houses  ;  he  even 
ventured  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  JIarquis  de 

,  but  all  in  vain.     The  wilderness  of  London 

was  ever  shifting  its  appearances,  though  ever  the 
same.  He  was  lost  in  wonder  and  perplexity,  but 
he  did  not  despair. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  unfortunate  Julian 
was  without  a  shilling.  He  had  met  with  boys  of 
Italy,  but  they  were  low  and  profligate  vagabonds, 
and  they  drove  him  from  their  company  as  much  as 
he  shunned  them.  He  perceived  that  there  were 
irregular  modes  of  obtaining  subsistence  in  London. 
He  went  into  the  parks  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  idlers  there  with  his  faithful  dog.  Numberless 
were  the  tricks  that  Pedro  could  execute ;  and  they 
V9eje  of  infinite  use  to  poor  Julianin  his  extremity. 


The  little  wanderer  soon  became  comparatively 
rich.  He  observed  that  the  English  were  fond  of 
street  music.  One  evening  he  ventured  to  sing,  in 
a  bye-court,  a  song  of  Italy.  The  attempt  succeed- 
ed. His  means  thus  increased.  He  was  invited  to 
join  an  itinerant  party  that  compelled  a  subsistence 
out  of  the  musical  barbarism  of  England.  For 
some  mouths  he  led  a  vagabond  life  with  his  com- 
panions; but  Julian  was  a  boy  of  real  taste,  and  he 
despised  their  filthy  and  pilfering  habits.  He  hated 
also  the  hurdy-gurdy,  upon  which  he  learnt  to  play; 
but  he  was  instructed  that  the  English  are  fond  of 
that  delicious  instrument,  and  it  became  the  constant 
companion  of  his  wanderings. 

Two  years  had  passed  in  this  wretched  state  of 
existence.  Julian  was  growing  beyond  childhood ; 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  occupation,  but  he  could  not 
starve;  and  the  thought  that  he  might  meet  his 
father  supported  him. 

The  wandering  pair,  Julian  and  his  dog  Pedro, 
had  one  day  been  exhibiting  their  choicest  perform- 
ances at  tlie  door  of  a  cottage.  The  master  sung 
his  merriest  airs,  and  the  dog  balanced  a  stick  with 
wonderful  agility.  They  were  invited  within  the 
walls,  for  the  children  had  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises. Julian  was  weary,  and  had  sat  down,  while 
four  happy  urchins  were  delighting  themselves  with 
the  tricks  of  poor  Pedro.  Very  uproarious  was  the 
joy ;  when  in  an  instant  the  little  company  was 
alarmed  by  the  voice  of  a  gentleman  up  stairs — the 
lodger  in  one  bed  room. 

With  a  step  of  authority,  the  interrupter  of  mirth 
descended.  He  was  a  thin,  pale  personage,  in  very 
shabby  black ;  and  his  domicile  was  established  at 
this  humble  cottage,  in  a  suburb  of  London,  as  he 
had  the  honour  to  teach  Italian,  at  four  guineas  per 
annum each,to  six  delightful  pupils, at  the  "Bruns- 
wick House  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies."  He 
reproved  the  children  in  very  broken  English.  Ju- 
lian discovered  a  countryman — the  sagacious  poodle 
recognised  a  nearer  acquaintance.  In  an  instant 
the  dog  ceased  his  tricks  and  was  at  the  feet  of  the 
gentleman  in  black.  Julian  blushed — then  grew 
white — then  stared — then  rose  from  his  seat — and 
at  the  moment  when  the  well  known  voice  exclaimed 
to  the  faithful  dog,  "Porerino!  Poverino!"  the  boy 
sighed  out,  "Mio  Padre!"  and  was  in  his  father's 
arms. 

The  Marquis  de  • has  trebled  the  number 

of  his  pupils,  and  is  very  contented  with  an  income 
of  seventy  pounds  per  annum.  Julian  has  cultivated 
his  musical  taste;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that, in  the 
ensuing  winter,  he  may  obtain  an  engagement  in 
the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  minor  theatres — Friend- 
ship's Offering. 

JOHN  WALL  CALLCOTT 

Was  born  at  Kensington  Gravel-pits,  on  the  20th 
November,  1766.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  WiLLiAsr  YorNG,  where  his  progress  was  con- 
siderable for  his  age.  At  twelve  years  old,  when  he 
was  removed  from  school,  he  had  read  much  of 
Ovid,  the  greater  part  of  Virgil,  and  had  begun  the 
study  of  the  Greek  Testament.  From  this  early 
period  his  acquirements,  which  were  very  great 
were  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry. 

His  attention  was  addressed  to  music  at  the  pe  ■ 
riod  of  his  leaving  school  (1778),  when  he  obtained 
an  introduction  to  the  organist  of  Kensington,  and 
began  to  practice  upon  a  spinnet,  which  his  father 
bought  for  him.  About  the  year  1782,  he  often  at- 
tended the  service  at  the  Abbey  and  the  Cliapel 
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Royal,  and  made  some  acquaintance  with  several  of 
the  heads  of  the  profession.  In  this  year  he  was  also 
appointed  assistant  organist  at  St.  George  the  Mar- 
tyr, Queen's  Square,  Holborn,  by  Mr.  Reinhold. 
He  nearly  at  the  same  time,  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Cooke,  obtained  admission  to  the  orchestra 
of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  he  sung  in 
the  chorusses  of  the  oratorios  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
during  1783,  1784,  and  1785. 

In  the  first  of  these  years  he  began  to  bestow  some 
attention  upon  the  principles  of  vocal  composition, 
and  he  finished  his  first  glee  to  the  words  of  Gkay's 
ode,  *^  0  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul;"  printed  in 
Warren's  23d  collection.  From  this  period  he 
continued  to  improve  in  vocal  harmony.  During 
the  year  1784,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  following  year  he  gained  three  prize-medals 
given  by  the  Catch-club,  and  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Oxford,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Hayes. 
His  exercise  on  the  occasion  was  upon  Wauton's 
ode  to  Fancy.  In  1786  he  bore  off  two  medals,  at 
the  Catch  club,  and  succeeded  to  several  valuable 
engagements  in  teaching,  through  the  interest  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  by  whom  his  glee,  "  When  Arthur  first 
in  court  began,"  was  introduced  among  the  music 
of  "  Tlie  Battle  of  Hexham"  In  1787,  he  gained 
two  more  medals  at  the  Catch-club.  In  1788  he 
did  not  write  for  the  prizes,  though  he  still  employ- 
ed all  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  composition  for 
voices.  In  178!)  he  again  became  a  candidate  for 
the  medals,  and  had  the  good  fortune  (the  concomi- 
tant of  his  uncommon  abilities),  to  gain  all  four;  a 
circumstance  which  never  occurred  before  nor  since. 
He  was  elected  organist  of  Covent  Garden  Church 
in  1789.  The  election  was,  however,  strongly  con- 
tested, and  the  business  terminated  by  a  proposal, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Callcott,  to  divide  the  situation 
with  his  opponent,  Mr.  Charles  Evans.  In  1790 
the  celebrated  Haydn  arrived  in  London.  Mr.  C. 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Saloman,  and  re- 
ceived some  lessons  from  that  eminent  musician. 
He  accepted  the  oflice  of  organist  to  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans  in  1792,  which  situation  he  re- 
tained till  1803,  when  he  resigned  it  in  favour  of 
Mr.  HoRSLEY,  the  present  worthy  incumbent,  after- 
wards his  son-in-law.  In  1800  he  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Music,  in  company  with  Mr.  Clement 
Smith,  of  Richmond.  Mr.  Horsley,  at  the  same 
time,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor.  Dr.  Callcott 
first  conceived  the  design  of  composing  a  Musical 
Dictionary  in  1797,  and  he  persevered  in  it  for  some 
years  after;  but  finding  that  such  a  work  would  in- 
terfere too  much  with  his  business  as  a  teacher,  he 
laid  it  aside  till  some  future  period  of  leisure  and 
advantage,  and  in  1804  and  1805,  employed  himself 
in  writing  the  "  Musical  Grammar,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  in  our  language. 

The  Grammar  was  first  published  by  Birchall 
in  1806.  In  the  following  year  his  various  pursuits 
and  incessant  application,  brought  on  a  nervous 
complaint,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  altogether 
from  business,  and  it  was  not  till  1813  that  his  fa- 
mily and  friends  again  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
him  among  them.  He  remained  well  till  the  au- 
tumn of  1816,  at  which  time  symptoms  of  his  for- 
mer indisposition  again  appeared. 

From  this  period  his  professional  avocations  were 
wholly  suspended,  and  on  the  5th  May,  1821,  he 
ceased  to  feel  all  further  affliction.  He  was  interred 
at  Kensington  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Callcott's  fame  rests  upon  his 


glees,  but  he  has  written  some  songs  that  are  un- 
equalled in  point  of  legitimate  expression,  and 
which,  as  we  esteem  them,  are  models  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  fine  English  style.  Such  a  one  is  his 
"Angel  of  Life."  His  glees  certainly  place  him 
among  the  very  foremost  of  those  who  have  culti- 
vated that  species  of  compositiou. 

No  man  was  ever  more  deservedly  loved  than  Dr. 
Callcott,  for  the  gentleness  and  benignity  of  his 
disposition,  nor  more  highly  respected  for  the  extent 
of  his  various  attainments  in  language,  literature, 
and  in  science. — Mxisical  Quarterly  Reviem. 


EMINENT  COMPOSERS 

WHO    BEGAN    THEIR   MCSICAL   STUDIES    WITH    THE 
VIOLIN. 

As  the  finest  artificial  medium  for  the  convey- 
ance of  expression,  the  Violin  has  wooed  and  won 
to  its  converse  some  of  the  highest  of  musical 
geniuses. 

Mozart,  whose  mastery  over  expression  I  cann  )t 
but  consider  (if  I  may  refer  to  my  own  humble  opin- 
ion) to  have  constituted  him  the  greatest  of  all  mu- 
sical beings,  living  or  departed,  had  a  very  early 
affection  for  the  instrument,  which  his  little  fingers 
clasped  with  ecstacy  before  they  could  stretch  them- 
selves over  the  full  extent  of  the  miniature  fiddle 
which  they  held.  On  this,  while  his  elder  compan 
ions  indulged  his  infantine  humour  by  carrying  his 
playthings  in  procession  from  room  to  room,  he 
would  play  a  march  as  he  went ;  and  he  soon  made 
such  progress  in  self-tuition  as  to  astonish  Wenzl, 
the  famous  violinist,  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
worked  through,  first  the  second,  and  then  the  third 
part,  in  three  trios,  which  Wenzl,  accompanied  by 
M.  Sehaehtner,  had  chanced  to  bring  for  a  trial  to 
the  house  of  Mozait  pere. 

Handel,  whose  lofty,  but  less  tender  and  per- 
suasive  powers,  have  gained  him  many  votes  for  the 
first  place  in  the  musical  scale,  and  who  certainly 
can  yield  only  to  Mozart,  if  to  any  competitor,  was 
likewise  a  votary  of  the  Violin,  on  which  he  used  to 
play  before  he  was  twenty  years  old;  and  was  con- 
tent, according  to  the  testimony  of  his  friend  Mat- 
theson,  to  exercise  himself  as  a  ripieno  in  the  opera 
at  Hamburgh. 

Haydn,  the  prime  mover  of  the  grand  revolution 
in  instrumental  music,  and  himself  the  third  great 
marvel  of  the  musical  sphere,  was  an  early  culti- 
vator of  that  instrument,  whose  province  and  domin- 
ion he  afterwards  so  gloriously  extended. 

Pergolesi's  first  and  principal  instrument  (ob- 
served Dr.  Burney)  was  the  violin,  which  was  urged 
against  him  by  envious  rivals,  as  a  proof  tliat  he 
was  unable  to  compose  forvoiees.  If  this  objection 
was  ever  in  force,  with  reasonable  and  candid  j  udges, 
it  must  have  been  much  enfeebled,  not  only  by  the 
success  of  Pergolesi  in  vocal  compositions,  but  by 
that  of  Sacchini,  whose  principal  study  and  prac- 
tice,  during  youth,  were  likewise  bestowed  on  the 
Violin. 

Stradilla,  a  name  deal'  to  romantic  memories, 
had,  for  one  of  his  accomplishments,  an  eminence 
on  this  instrument. 

Naumann,  whose  genius,  struggling  with  adver- 
sity, has  been  so  touchingly  described  by  the  pen  of 
Gerber,  was  helped  forwai'd  by  his  love  of  this  in- 
strument, and  by  the  generous  aid  of  the  gentle- 
hearted  'Tartini,  towards  that  career  in  wliich  he 
afterwards  shone. 
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WiMTER,  the  great  German  composer,  fledged 
Ihe  wings  of  his  seraphic  soul  on  the  Violin,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  orchestra  at  Manheim  at  the 
a^e  of  ten,  having  been  previously  instructed  bj 
William  Cramer. 

John  Cramer,  tlie  son  of  this  last  professor,  and 
the  glory  of  pianists,  began  the  Violin  at  four.  In 
this  instance,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
paternal  prescription,  rather  than  individual  pre- 
ference,  was  the  apparent  motive ;  yet  he  did,  at 
that  tender  age,  make  his  essays  on  the  instrument 
— and  that  too,  by  the  bye,  where  all  beginners 
should — in  the  attic. 

HuMBiEL  affords  another  four-year-old  example. 
He  took  it  up  under  his  father's  tuition,  although, 
as  his  biographer  in  the  Harmonicmi  has  observed, 
rather  simply,  (considering  the  time  of  trial)  "with- 
out much  success." 

MoRLAccHi,  the  composer,  commenced  his  ver- 
satile career  of  music  with  the  same  instrument,  at 
the  age  of  seven. 

Ferdinand  Reis  handled  the  fiddle  when  about 
thirteen. 

Our  own  Dr.  Arne  was  an  early  student  of  it 
clam  pat  re,  under  the  advantage  of  instruction  from 
Michael  Festing ;  and  the  future  writer  of  Artaxer- 
xes  moved  the  astonislied  indignation,  and  then  the 
convinced  compliance,  of  his  parent,  who  chanced 
to  find  him  playing  first  fiddle  at  a  musical  soiree. 
The  fiddle  it  was  that  rescued  him  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  law,  his  previous  destination ;  and  he 
was  some  years  afterwards  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

WiLLU.M  Shield,  the  English  composer,  began 
to  practise  the  Violin  at  six  years  of  age.  When 
for  the  future  means  of  his  subsistence  ho  had  the 
choice  proposed  to  his  boyish  judgment,  of  becom- 
ing a  barber,  a  sailor,  or  a  boat- builder,  and  fixed 
on  the  latter,  he  didnot  forget,  while  packing  up  his 
clothes  to  enter  on  that  career,  his  Violin,  and  the 
little  stock  of  music  left  him  by  his  father.  His 
master,  however,  kindly  allowed  to  his  talent  its 
natural  bent,  and  his  boat-building  ceased  with  his 
apprenticeship.  He  was  soon  enabled  to  lead  the 
Newcastle  Subscription  Concerts,  where  he  played 
the  solo  parts  in  Geminiani's  and  Giardini's  con- 
certos.  Coming  to  London  afterwards,  and  being 
encouraged  by  Giardini,  he  took  his  station  among 
the  second  violins  at  the  King's  Theatre;  and  in 
the  next  season,  under  Cramer,  the  new  leader  was 
promoted  to  be  principal  viola,  which  post  he  held 
for  more  than  eighteeen  years.  As  a  composer  his 
genius  was  for  melody — no  wonder  that  he  culti- 
vated the  violiiu 

Storage ,  whose  spirit,  in  like  manner,  was  steeped 
in  melody,  showed  a  similar  predilection,  and  found 
delight  in  playing  the  solos  of  Tartini  and  Giardini, 
before  he  had  completed  eleven  years  of  his  life. — 
Dubourg  on  the  Violin. 


QUADRILLE  ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

Although  in  their  orchestral  accompaniments  the 
French  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  distin- 
guished, every  one  who  has  heard  their  instrumen- 
talists in  the  French  and  Italian  operas  at  Paris, 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  polished 
style  and  subdued  manner  with  which  they  wait 
upon  the  voices  in  accompaniment;  yet  this  is  the 
result  of  modern  education  and  refinement,  and  not 
of  natural  predisposition.  The  French  really  love 
noise — and  for  its  own  sake.     Their  mtisic  is  usually 


loud— their  conversation  is  loud.  Eclat  is  their 
term  (and  an  expressive  one  it  is)  for  any  boisterous 
impression  produced.  In  praising  a  singer  we  have 
heard  them  make  the  distinguishing  excellence  con- 
sist in  power: — "Mais,  en  eft'et,  monDieu!  elle  a 
une  voi.x  a  casser  les  fenetres."  "Monsieur,  il  chante 
comme  un  ange;  il  fait  un  bruit  4  elever  le  toit." 
[^*But,  in  effect,  she  has  a  voice  that  will  break  the 
windows.'*  ^^Sir,he  sings  like  an  ant/el  i  he  makes  noise 
sufficient  to  lift  the  roof."}  Even  in  their  quadrille 
parties  the  dancing  is  not  a  sufficient  excitement — 
they  must  have  some  ungenial  and  extravagant 
noise.  The  following  notice  of  the  dancing  at  the 
Jardin-Turc  appears  to  us  an  amusing  picture  of 
their  love  of  eclat: — " Hitherto  Mens.  Musard  has 
had  a  competitor ;  he  now  possesses  a  rival,  in  the 
person  of  Mons.  Julien,  chief  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Jardin-Turc.  Whereas  the  former  contrived  to 
smash  the  chairs,  to  fire  oft' pistols,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  eclat  to  his  quadrilles,  his  praisewor- 
thy ingenuity  has  been  overwhelmed  by  his  antago- 
nist. Blons.  Julien  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
setting  fire  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  garden,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  heard  the  discharge  of  musquetry 
and  the  clanging  of  alarm  bells,  all  which  is  ground- 
ed npon  the  motivi  of  the  Huguenots!  We  are 
curious  to  know  how,  during  the  winter  season,  they 
will  be  able  to  perform  the  finale  to  this  new  quad- 
rille of  Mons.  Julien  in  the  salons."  Why,  they 
must  have  gongs,  coppersmiths,  and  howitzers,  and 
set  fire  to  the  house,  or  their  dance  will  be  as  dead 
as  ditch-water.  Another  quadrille,  entitled,  "  St. 
Hubert"  (who  was  the  patron  saint  of  hunters),  is 
accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  fellows  barking  like 
hounds,  to  the  scandal  of  the  canine  neighbourhood. 
The  F6te  de  I'ane  quadrille  would  form  a  pleasing 
variety  in  these  beastly  imitations.  The  people  are 
at  their  wit's-end  for  some  outrageous  excitement. 
They  rush  on  from  novelty  to  novelty.  Whatever 
is  a  mouth  old  is  voted  "dejS.  vieux"  [already  worn 
out},  and  to  be  kicked  on  one  side.  They  are  a 
many-headed  Saidanapalus." — Musical  World. 


CONSCIENCE. 

BY    THE    BEV.    GEORGE    CROLT. 

■Where  is  the  king,  with  all  his  purple  pomp — 
"Where  is  the  warrior  plumed — the  ermined  judge, 
With  all  his  insolent  pleaders — where  the  sage — 
Where  all  the  wise,  powerful,  fearful,  frowning  things. 
That  can,  for  all  their  frowning,  send  an  eye 
An  inch  within  ity  bosom  ? 

There's  my  rock, 
My  castle,  my  sealed  fountain,  sacred  court, 
That  shuts  man  out.     There  holy  Conscience  sits. 
Judging  more  keenly  tlian  the  ermined  judge. 
Smiting  more  deeply  than  the  warrior's  sword — 
More  mighty  than  the  sceptre.     There  my  deeds, 
My  hopes,  fears,  vanities,  wild  follies,  shames, 
Are  all  arraigned.     So,  Heaven,  be  merciful : 

The  man  acquitted  at  the  fearful  bar 

Holds  the  first  prize  the  round  world  has  to  give : 

'Tis  like  heaven's  sunshine — priceless,     for  all  else 

The  praise  of  others  is  as  virgin  gold. 

Earth's  richest  offering;  to  be  sought  with  pain, 

Yet  not  be  pined  for ;  worthy  of  all  search, 

But  not  of  sorrow — as  th'  inferior  prize ; 

Not  as  our  breath  of  breath,  our  life  of  life, 

The  flowing  river  of  our  inward  peace. 

The  noble  confidence,  that  bids  man  look 

His  fellow-man  i'the  face,  and  be  the  thing — 

Feai-less  and  upward-eyed — that  God  has  made  film. 


Alexander  Pope. 
Slow. 
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The  beards  watrg'd  all — 
We  shall  ne'er  see  the  like  again. 

No.  20. 


*Twas  then  the  Christmas  tale  was  told 

Of  goblin,  fjhost,  or  fairy, 
And  they  cheer'd  the  hearts  of  the  tenants  old 
With  a  cup  of  ^ood  canary  ; 

And  they  each  took  a  smack 
At  the  cold  biack  jack 
•Till  the  fire  buin'd  in  their  brain. 
Oh  'twas  merry  in  the  hail, 
The  beards  wagg'd  all — 
May  we  all  see  the  like  again. 
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THE  ST.  GEORGE. 
It  stood  in  the  artist's  studio;  all  Florence  came 
to  look  at  it;  all  examined  it  with  curiositj;  all 
admired  it  with  eagerness ;  all  pronounced  it  the 
capo  d'  opera  of  Donatello.  The  whole  town  were 
in  ra))tures,  and  lovely  ladies,  as  they  bent  from 
their  carriages  to  answer  the  salutes  of  the  Princes 
and  Dukes,  instead  of  the  common-place  frivolities 
of  fashion,  said,  "  Have  you  seen  the  new  statue  by 
Donatello?" 

Is  there  an  art  like  that  of  sculpture  ?  Painting 
is  a  brilliant  illusion — a  lovely  cheat.  Sculpture, 
while  it  represents  a  reality,  is  itself  a  reality.  The 
pencil  pours  its  fervid  hues  upon  perishable  canvass, 
and  they  fade  with  the  passing  air;  but  the  chisel 
works  in  eternal  marble — strikes  out  a  creation  im. 
mortal  as  the  globe,  and  beautiful  as  the  soul. 

"I  told  thee,  Donatello,"  said  Lorenzo,  "thou 
would'st  excel  all  thy  rivals !" 

"  Fling  by  thy  chisel  now,"  cried  another,  "  thou 
canst  add  nothing  to  that." 

"I  shall  cease,  hereafter,  my  devotion  to  the  an- 
tique," cried  a  third. 

"The  power  of  Phidias,"  exclaimed  one. 

"  The  execution  of  Praxiteles  I"  said  another. 

"You  will  draw  votaries  from  Venus,"  v\hispered 
a  soft  Italian  girl,  as  she  turned  her  melting  eyes  on 
the  old  man. 

"  The  Apollo  will  hereafter  draw  his  how  un- 
heeded," cried  an  artist,  whom  many  thought  the 
best  (if  his  day. 

Among  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  the  studio  of 
Donatello,  there  was  a  youth  who  had  given  some 
promise  of  excellence.  Many  said  that,  with  in- 
tense study,  he  might  one  day  make  his  name  heard 
Deyond  the  Alps  ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  hint 
that  in  time  he  might  tread  close  on  the  heels  even 
of  Donatello  himself,  but  these  were  sanguine 
men,  and  great  friends  of  the  young  man  ;  besides, 
they  spoke  at  random.  They  called  this  studeu' 
Michael  Angelo. 

He  had  stood  a  long  time  regarding  it  with  fixed 
eyes  and  folded  arms.  He  walked  from  one  position 
to  another,  measured  it  with  his  keen  glances  from 
head  to  foot,  regarded  it  before,  behind,  and  studied 
its  profiles  from  various  points.  The  venerable 
Donatello  saw  him,  and  awaited  his  long  and 
absorbed  examination  with  the  flattered  pride  ol' 
an  artist  and  the  afteetionate  indulgence  of  a  father. 
At  length  Michael  Angelo  stopped  once  more 
before  it,  inhaled  a  long  breath,  and  broke  the  pro 
found  silence.  "  It  wants  only  one  thing,"  muttered 
the  gifted  boy. 

"Tell  me,"  cried  the  successful  artist,  "what  it 
wants.  This  is  the  first  censure  which  my  St. 
George  has  elicited.  Can  I  improve?  Can  I  alter? 
Is  it  in  the  clay  or  the  marble?     Tell  me !" 

But  the  critic  had  disappeared. 

Donatello  knew  the  mighty  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  had  beheld  the  flashes  of  the  sacred 
tire,  and  watched  the  development  of  the  "God 
within  him." 

"Diablo!"  cried  the  old  man,  "Michael  Angelo 
gone  to  Rome,  and  not  a  word  of  advice  about  my 
statue!  The  scapegrace!  but  I  shall  see  him 
again,  or,  by  the  mass,  I  will  follow  him  to  the 
••ternal  city.     His  opinion  is  worth  that  of  all  the 


world!  But  one  thing!"  He  looked  at  it  again — 
he  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  applause  which  it 
drew  from  all  who  beheld  it — a  placid  smile  settled 
on  his  face.     "  But  one  thing! — what  can  it  be?" 

Years  rolled  by.  Michael  Angelo  remained  at 
Rome,  or  made  excursions  to  other  places,  but  had 
not  vet  returned  to  Florence.  Wherever  he  had 
been,  men  regarded  him  as  a  comet — something 
fiery,  terrible,  tremendous,  sublime.  His  fame 
spread  over  the  globe;  what  his  chisel  touched  it 
hallowed.  He  spurned  the  dull  clay,  and  struck 
his  vast  and  intensely  brilliant  conceptions  at  once 
from  the  marble.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  name 
to  worship — a  spell  in  the  arts — an  honour  to  Italy 
— to  the  world.  What  he  praised,  lived ;  what  he 
condemned,  perished. 

As  Donatello  grew  old,  his  anxiety  grew  more 
powerful  to  know  what  the  inspired  eyes  of  the  won- 
derful artist  had  detected  in  his  great  statue. 

At  length  the  immortal  Florentine  turned  his 
eyes  to  his  native  republic,  and,  as  he  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill  which  rises  on  the  side  of  Porta 
Romano,  he  beheld  the  magnificent  and  glorious 
dome,  and  Campanile,  shining  in  the  soft  golden 
radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  with  the  broad  topped 
tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  lifted  in  the  yellow 
light,  even  as  this  day  it  stands. 

Ah,  death!  can  no  worth  ward  thee?  Must  the 
Inspired  artist's  eyes  be  dark,  his  hand  motionless, 
his  heart  still,  and  his  inventive  brain  as  dull  as  the 
clay  he  models?  Yes!  Donatello  lies  stretched 
on  his  last  couch,  and  the  light  of  life  passing  from 
his  eyes;  yet  even  in  that  awful  hour  his  thoughts 
ran  on  the  wishes  of  his  past  years,  and  he  sent  for 
the  Florentine  artist. 

His  friend  came  instantly. 

•'  I  am  going,  Michael,  my  chisel  is  idle,  my 
vision  is  dim,  but  I  feel  thy  hand,  my  noble  boy, 
and  I  hear  thy  kind  breast  sob.  I  glory  in  thy  re- 
nown ;  I  predicted  it,  and  I  bless  my  Creator  that  I 
have  lived  to  see  it;  but  before  I  sink  into  the  tomb, 
I  charge  thee,  on  thy  friendship,  on  thy  religion, 
answer  my  question  truly- " 

"As  I  am  a  man,  I  will." 

"Then  tell  me,  without  equivocation,  what  it  is 
that  my  St.  George  wants?" 

"The  gift  of  Speech!"  was  the  reply. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  fell  across  the  old  man's 
face.  The  smile  lingered  on  his  lips  long  alter  he 
lay  cold  as  the  marble  upon  which  he  had  so  often 
stamped  the  conceptions  of  his  genius. 

The  statue  remains  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
and  adorns  the  exterior  of  the  Chiesa  d'or  San  Mi- 
ckeies— Scottish  Annual. 


ALEXANDER  AT  PARADISE. 
'Twas  a  soft  and  sunny  land 

To  which  the  conqueror  came. 
Though  now  the  place  of  that  radiant  strand 

Is  a  blank  in  the  chart  of  Fame. 
'Twas  far  in  the  Indian  regions,  lone. 

The  delicious  land  he  found ; 
O,  when  shall  there  be,  of  its  brightness  thrown 

A  glimpse  upon  earthly  ground. 
It  passed  Alexander's  eyes  before, 
Like  a  beautiful  dream,  it  is  now  no  more. 
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Ho  came  to  an  unknown  stream, 

And  he  traced  its  banks  along; 
It  roll'd  with  an  all  unearthly  gleam, 

And  a  murmur  more  sweet  than  song. 
The  flowers  of  this  world  were  round, 

But  in  more  than  earthly  bloom ; 
The  bird's  lay  mix'd  with  the  river's  sound, 

But  they  waved  a  brighter  plume 
And  they  sung  in  a  voice  more  melting  there 
Than  ever  was  heard  but  in  that  sweet  air. 

'Twas  seldom  peace  came  o'er 

A  breast  to  the  war  field  given ; 
He  fled  to  muse  o'er  the  battle's  roar. 

And  the  steed  o'er  the  dying  driven ; 
Yet  the  lone  and  lovely  scene 

Flung  over  his  heart  its  calm ; 
His  eye  was  mild  and  his  brow  serene. 

As  if  some  mysterious  balm 
Had  been  sprinkled  over  his  stormy  soul. 
And  bidden  its  war- wave  cease  to  roll. 

A  moment  there  he  stood 

No  more  ambition's  slave ; 
Entranc'd  by  the  sound  of  the  warbling  flood. 

And  the  light  of  its  shining  wave. 
At  length,  by  his  wondering  train. 

Tile  voice  of  the  King  was  heard, 
But  so  chang'd  its  tone  that  they  wished  again 

To  dwell  on  each  silver  word. 
"  We  will  trace  this  mystic  stream  to  its  birth, 
If  it  be  indeed  a  river  of  earth !" 
Against  its  course  they  stray'd 

Through  meadsof  fairest  bloom. 
While  the  breeze  o'er  the  fairy  stream  that  play'd 

Drew  from  it  a  strange  perfume. 
Swans  whiter  than  ever  were  seen. 

Their  wings  to  the  wave  unfurled, 
Or  sung,  from  their  bowers  on  the  islets  green, 

Songs  meet  for  a  fairer  world ; 
The  Lotus  in  unknown  lustre  blew, 
And  the  rose  seem'd  starr'd  with  Elysian  dew. 
The  scene,  at  each  step  they  took. 

Still  became  more  wond'rous  fair; 
Oh !  at  that  bright  stream,  a  single  look 

Were  enough  to  heal  despair. 
At  length  they  saw  where  a  river  div'd 

'Neath  (of  gems)  a  lustrous  wall. 
And  the  King  at  a  gate  arrived, 

Wrought  of  a  l)urning  diamond  all ; 
Trees  within,  unnamed  in  mortal  bowers, 
Droop'd  under  tlie  weight  of  their  splendid  flowers. 
The  eager  King  struck  long 

At  the  radiant  gate,  in  vain; 
But  at  length,  from  within,  a  voice  of  song 

Replied  to  his  call  again. 
"  Who  has  traced  the  sacred  spring. 

Who  knocks  at  the  blissful  gates?" 
•'  Alexander,  the  King  of  the  wide  world's  Kings, 

Too  long  for  an  entrance  waits !" 
"  Too  long — proud  Spoiler,  return  thee  home, 
No  blood-stain'd  feet  in  these  pure  bowers  roam." 
"'  And  who  will  dare  refuse 

What  the  Victor  of  earth  demands?" 
"  He  is  One,  thou  man  of  blood,  whose  dues 

Must  be  paid  by  holier  hands; 
In  whose  eye  thou  art  a  worm; 

In  whose  scale  thou  art  but  dust; 
Who  gave  thee  that  mind,  and  power,  and  form. 

Which  have  been  too  much  thy  trust ; 
Retire  from  these  walls  with  thy  guilty  swords, 
This  Paradise  is  The  Almighty  Lord's!  " 


Alexander  felt  it  vain 

To  press  for  an  entrance  more, 
Yet  it  was  with  grief  and  pain 

That  he  left  the  diamond  door; 
But  scarce  had  his  steps  been  turned. 

When  open  the  bright  gate  flew. 
And  a  form  in  whose  eye  the  immortal  beamed. 

Before  him  a  veiled  gift  threw ; 
"  Let  this,"  said  he,  "  a  token  be. 
Thou  hast  stood  so  near  the  Paradise  Tree!" 

The  conqueror  reach'd  the  camp, 

Of  the  strange  adventure  full ; 
But  how  did  the  gift  his  warm  hopes  damp — 

Twas  the  fragment  of  a  skull. 
"  Is  this  my  prize,  was  it  but  for  this 

That  I  stood  at  the  rainl)ow  wall, 
That  I  heard  upon  the  winds  of  bliss 

The  musical  life-streams  fall  ? 
What  this  may  mean  it  were  vain  to  try. 
Unless  the  giver  himself  were  nigh." 

Just  as  the  word  he  spoke 

An  old  man  enter'd  there, 
His  strength  by  the  weight  of  years  was  broke, 

And  in  silver  flow'd  his  hair. 
Yet  his  brow,  though  pale,  was  high  ; 

His  form,  though  frail,  was  grand; 
And  the  light  of  youth  yet  flash'd  in  his  eye. 

Though  the  staff  was  in  his  hand. 
He  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  courtly  ring, 
And  in  calm  sweet  words  addressed  the  King. 
"  Lord  King,  the  Almighty's  gift 

Has  that  which  passeth  show. 
Though  light  enough  for  a  babe  to  lift. 

It  outweighs  all  the  gold  below. 
Let  the  balance  straight  be  brought. 

And  the  gold  of  thy  rich  stores  laid 
Against  it;  all  will  be  as  nought 

With  that  light  fragment  weigh'd." 
The  treasures  were  brought, and  in  heaps  uproU'd, 
But  the  bone  weighed  down  the  conqueror's  gold. 
"  I  see  thee,  Prince,  amazed 

At  the  marvel  I  have  shown. 
But  know,  that  the  more  the  pile  is  raised 

The  more  will  the  gift  sink  down. 
Dost  thou  ask  me  how  or  why? 

I  am  come  to  answer  all : 
That  bone  is  the  cell  of  a  human  eye, 

And  it  once  contained  a  ball 
Whose  thirst  of  gold  nought  ever  could  slake 
Though  the  sea  had  been  changed  to  a  golden  lake." 
"  Can  there  nought,"  said  the  musing  King, 

"To  sink  the  rich  scale  be  found?" 
The  old  man  stepped  from  the  tent  to  bring 

A  turf  from  the  broken  ground. 
He  crumbled  the  earth  on  the  bone, 

Down  sunk  the  golden  scale : 
"  Behold,  Proud  Prince,  the  moral  shown 

Of  thine  and  of  every  tale. 
When  the  dust  of  the  grave  shall  seal  it  o'er 
The  insatiate  eye  can  desire  no  more!" 
"  My  guards,"  Alexander  cried, 

"Dare  the  dotard  brave  me  here." 
With  an  eye  of  death  the  seer  he  eyed, 

But  it  soon  was  sunk  in  fear. 
The  snows  of  earthly  age 

Became  locks  of  starry  prime ; 
The  form  and  face  of  the  stranger  sage 

Wore  a  glory  unknown  to  time: 
And  they  who  had  seen  the  bright  gates  expand 
Remember'd  the  guard  of  the  Paradise  land. 
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"Farewell,  Proud  Prince,"  he  said, 

And  his  voice  like  music  rung.  [repaid 

"Farewell,  Prouu    Prince,  thou    hast  ill 

The  lore  of  a  Seraph's  tongue. 
Farewell,  forever!"     And  bright 

His  rainbow  wings  unfold, 
And  the  radiant  form  is  lust  to  sight 

In  a  cloud  of  purple  and  gold. 
Ere  a  pulse  could  beat  was  the  bright  one  gone, 
And  behind  was  left  but  the  gift  alone. 

Crediton 
Monthly  Repository. 


AUTUMN. 

There  is  a  fearful  spirit  busy  now. 
Already  have  the  elements  unfurled 
Their  banners :  the  great  sea-wave  is  upcurled : 

The  cloud  conies :  the  herce  winds  begin  to  blow 
About,  and  blindly  on  their  errands  go  : 


And  quickly  will  the  pale  red  leaves  be  hurled 
From  their  dry  boughs,  and  all  the  forest  world 

Stripped  of  its  pride,  be  like  a  desert  show. 

1  love  that  moaning  music  which  I  hear 
In  the  bleak  gusts  of  autumu,  for  the  soul 

Seems  gathering  tidings  from  another  sphere, 
And,  in  sublime  mysterious  sympathy, 
Man's  bounding  spirit  ebbs  and  swells  more  high, 

Accordant  to  the  billow's  loftier  roll. 

— Literary  Pocket  Book. 


Power  of  Music. — Claude  Le  Jeune,  when  at  a 
wedding  of  the  Due  de  Joy  ease,  in  1581,  caused  a  spi- 
rited air  to  be  sung,  which  so  animated  a  gentleman 
present  that  he  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  sword  and 
said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  refrain  from  fighting 
with  the  first  person  he  met.  Upon  this,  Le  Jeune 
caused  another  air  to  be  performed,  of  a  more  sooth- 
ing kind,  which  soon  restored  him  to  his  natural  good 
humour. 


AIR. 


ALTO. 


TENOR 


BASS. 


Words  by  Sheridan. 
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When   sa  -  ble      night   each  droop-ii)g  plant      re 
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WHEN     SABLE     NIGHT 
GLEE  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 


Air. — Deil  lak'  the  Wars. 
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DEIL  TAK  THE  WARS. 

1  am  out  nf  temper  that  you  shmild  set  so  sweet,  so 
tender  an  air,  us  "  Deil  tak  the  Wars,"  to  Ihi,  foolisli 
old  verses  [Vy  on  the  Wars].  You  talk  of  the  silli- 
ness of  "Saw  ye  my  Katlier:"  by  heavens,  the  odds 
is,  fjold  to  jjrass!  Hesiiles,theold  S(m)5,thoMKh  now 
pretty  well  modernized  into  the  Seottish  lan(,'uafi;e, 
is  orijjinally,  and  in  the  early  editions,  a  lionp;ling 
low  imitation  ul'  tlie  Seottish  manner,  by  tliat  genius 
Tom  D'Url'ey ;  so  has  no  jjretensions  to  he  a  fSeottish 
prodnetion.  'I'here  is  a  pretty  Mnf^lish  son^f  by  She- 
ridan, in  tiio  "Duenna,"  to  this  air,  wliieh  is  out  of 
siKht  superior  to  D'Urley's.  It  begins — 
"  When  sftblo  night  each  droopirif;  plant  restoi'inn." 
The  air,  if  I  understand  the  expression  of  it  proi)erly, 
is  the  very  native  lanj^uageof  siniplieity, tenderness, 
and  love.  I  have  again  gone  over  my  song  to  tiie 
tunc,  as  follows: — 

TIIK  LOVER'S  MORNINC,  SALUTE  TO  HIS 

MI.STU1CSS. 

Slecp*Bt  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature  I 

Rosy  morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
NumberinK  i'ka  bud  which  nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o*  joy  : 

Now  throuf^h  the  leafy  woods, 

And  by  the  reekinj^  floods, 
Wild  nature's  tenants  freely,  j^ladly  stray  ; 

The  lintwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o'er  the  breathing  Hower; 

Tile  lav'roek  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  Bangs  o'  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

Phn-bns  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning, 

IJanishes  ilk  darksome  shade, 
Natui'e  gladdening  and  adorning; 

Such  to  mo  my  lovely  maid. 

When  aljsent  frae  my  fair. 

The  murky  shades  o'  care 
With  s^iarless  gloom  o'ereast  my  sullen  sky ; 

But  when,  in  beauty's  light, 

She  meets  my  ravish 'd  sight. 

When  thro'  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart  — 
'Tis  then  I  wake  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy. 

— Burns's  Irtftirs  to  7'/rom-?oH. 


now  A  CORRECT  TASTE  IN  MUSIC  MAY 
HE  ACQUIRED. 

Perhaps  the  process  by  which  taste  is  originally 
Ibrmed  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  consi' 
<lering  how  any  one  acquires  what  is  called  a  per- 
fect musical  car.  Suppose  a  eoncert*)  of  Mo/art  or 
of  (,'orelli  to  he  performed,  some  natural  sensibility 
to  the  beauty  of  musical  sounds  being  supposed  (as 
it  is  found  in  fact  to  exist  in  a  great  nuijiU'ity  of  in 
stances),  the  gcnenil  impr('ssi(tn  which  is  nuLile  ujxm 
the  hearer  will  be  gratifying.  Hut  upon  a  single 
experiment  pr()bably  no  person, entirely  unpractised 
in  nmsie,  could  say  miu'c  than  that  he  had  received 
on  the  whole  considerable  pleasure.  Supi)ose  the 
same  piece  to  he  frecpiently  repeated,  he  will  per- 
ceive that  he  rct,'civcs  dill'crcnt  <legrccs  of  pleasure, 
and  pleasures  also  «(  different  kinds,  from  distinct 
parts  of  the  jiicec.  Let  the  same  pers(m  hear  agreat 
variety  of  other  nmsical  compositi(uis,  and  if  be  is 
vigilant  in  observing  his  impressions,  and  compares 
llu'  i)arts  of  the  several  |)icces  which  allbrd  him  the 
greatest  or  the  least  gratilication,  he  will  gradually 
acquire  considerable  correctness  and  delicacy  in 
perceiving  the  cxeelleneies  and  the  blemishes  of  the 
vari(nis  passages  to  which  he  listens.  Then  ecunes 
the  musical  philosopher  (Rame.vu  would  doubtless 
claim  this  dignity  ibr  his  favourite  science),  and 
exjiJains  many  oi'  the  causes  of  these  pei"ee])tion» 
Vv'hich  the  amateur  has  experienced.  lie  tells  him 
that  in  such  a  part  his  ear  was  (dl'endeil  by  the  in- 
troduction of  too  many  discords  into  the  harnn>ny; 
that  in  another  it  was  wearied  by  too  monotonous  a 
system  of  c(meords  ;  that  here  the  cadences  are 
linely  managed,  explaiiiing  the  principles;  there 
the  transition  intoadill'erent  key  is  too  sudden,  and 
he  talks  to  liim  about  sharp  sevenths  and  funda- 
mental basses.  If  the  amateur  has  the  fortune  to 
have  a  tiderable  head  as  well  as  car,  he  understands 
a  good  deal  cd'  what  is  taught  him,  and  linds  that 
by  the  help  of  his  new  knowledge  the  experiments 
which  he  makes  are  much  nnire  profitable  than  they 
bail  been  ;  that  is,  he  observes  many  slight  iiujircs- 
sions  which  had  before  escaped  him, ami  hasamurs 
perfect  kiniwlcdgc  of  those  which  he  had  already 
noticed.     His  judgment  also  receives  great  assist- 
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ance  from  the  opinions  which  he  hears  from  others 
who  have  made  a  progress  in  his  art,  and  from  the 
rules  adopted  or  favoured  by  the  most  celebrated 
masters ;  and  bj  degrees,  with  nothing  but  an  ordi- 
narily good  ear  and  plain  understanding  to  begin 
with,  may  any  person  become  a  very  skilful  connois- 
seur in  every  species  of  composition,  and  acquire  so 
critical  a  nicety  in  his  perception  of  sounds  as  to  be 
able  to  detect  a  single  false  note  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  noisy  and  complicated  perlormance.  The 
process  by  which  taste  is  acquired  in  any  of  the 
sister  arts  certainly  is  not  very  different.  If  the  ac- 
count which  has  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  taste  is  formed,  be  tolerably  correct,  it  follows 
that  justness  and  comprehension  of  understanding 
are  more  indispensably  requisite  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  power  in  great  perfection,  than  a  superior 
delicacy  in  our  original  perceptions. 

J.  BowDLEK,  Jun. 


DAUGHTER  OF  COLLEY  CTBBER. 

It  is  well  known  that  Colley  Cibber  had  a  daugh- 
ter named  Charlotte,  who,  like  him,  took  to  the 
stage;  her  subsequent  life  was  one  continued  series 
of  misfortune,  aliliction,  and  distress,  wliich  she 
sometimes  contrived  a  little  to  alleviate  by  the  pro 
ductions  of  her  pen.  About  the  year  1755  she  had 
worked  up  a  novel  for  the  press,  which  the  writer 
of  this  anecdote  accompanied  his  friend,  the  book- 
seller, to  hear  read  ;  she  was  at  this  time  a  widow, 
having  been  married  to  one  Clarke,  a  musician, 
long  since  dead.  Her  habitation  was  a  wretched 
thatched  hovel,  situated  on  the  way  to  Islington,  in 
the  purlieus  of  Clerkenweli  Bridewell,  not  very  dis- 
tant from  the  New  River  Head,  where,  at  that  time, 
it  was  usual  for  the  scavengers  to  leave  the  clean- 
ings of  the  streets,  and  the  priests  of  Cloacina  to 
deposit  the  offerings  from  the  temples  of  that  all- 
worshipped  power.  The  night  preceding,  a  heavy 
rain  had  fallen,  which  rendered  this  extraordinary 
seat  of  the  muses  almost  inaccessible,  so  that  in  our 
approach  we  got  our  white  stockings  enveloped  with 
mud  up  to  the  very  calves,  which  furnished  an  ap- 
pearance much  in  tlie  present  fashionable  style  of 
half-boots.  We  knocked  at  the  door  (not  attempt- 
ing to  pull  the  latch-string),  which  was  opened  by 
a  tall;  meagre,  ragged  figure,  with  a  blue  apron, 
indicating,  what  else  we  might  have  doubted,  the 
feminine  gender;  a  perfect  model  for  the  copper 
captain's  tattered  landlady,  that  deplorable  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fair  sex,  in  the  comedy  of  "  Rule  a  wife." 
She,  with  a  torpid  voice  and  hungry  smile,  desired 
us  to  walk  in.  The  first  object  that  presented  itself 
was  a  dresser,  clean,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  fur- 
nished with  three  or  four  coarse  delf  plates,  two 
brown  platters,  and  underneath  an  earthen  pipkin, 
and  a  black  pitcher  with  a  snip  out  of  it.  To  the 
right  we  perceived  and  bowed  to  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  sitting  on  a  maimed  chair  under  the  man- 
tle-piece by  a  tire  merely  sufficient  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  starving.  On  one  hob  sat  a  monkey,  which,  by 
way  of  welcome,  chattered  at  our  going  in ;  on  the 
other  a  tabby  cat  of  melancholy  aspect;  and,  atom- 
author's  feet,  on  the  flounce  of  her  dingy  petticoat, 
reclined  a  dog,  almost  a  skeleton ;  he  raised  his  shag- 
gy head,  and  eagerly  staring  with  his  bleared  eyes, 
saluted  us  with  a  snarl.  "  Have  done,  Fidele !  these 
are  friends."  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  not  harsh ; 
it  had  something  in  it  humbled  and  disconsolate;  a 
mmgled   effort  of  authority   and   pleasure.     Poor 


soul!  few  were  her  visitors  of  that  description — no 
wonder  the  creature  barked !  A  magpie  perched  on 
the  top  ring  of  her  chair,  not  an  uncomely  ornament; 
and  on  her  lap  was  placed  a  mutilated  pair  of  bel- 
lows— the  pipe  was  gone — an  advantage  in  their 
present  office  ;  they  served  as  a  succedaneum  for  a 
writing  desk,  on  which  lay  displayed  her  hopes  and 
treasure,  the  manuscript  of  her  novel.  Her  inkstand 
was  a  broken  tea-cup,  the  pen  worn  to  a  stump,  she 
had  but  one!  A  rough  deal  board  with  three  hob- 
bling* supporters  was  brought  for  our  convenience, 
on  which,  without  farther  ceremony,  we  contrived 
to  sit  down  and  enter  upon  business.  The  work 
was  read,  remarks  made,  alterations  agreed  to,  and 
thirty  guineas  demanded  for  the  copy.  The  squalid 
handmaiden,  who  had  lieen  an  attentive  listener, 
stretched  forward  her  tawny  length  of  neck  with  an 
eye  of  anxious  expectation.  The  bookseller  offered 
five!  Our  authoress  did  not  appear  hurt,  disap- 
pointment had  rendered  her  mind  callous ;  however, 
some  altercation  ensued.  This  was  the  writer's 
first  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  bibliopolism 
and  the  state  of  authorcraft.  He,  seeing  both  sides 
pertinacious, at  length  intei-posed,  and  at  his  instance 
the  wary  haberdasher  of  literature  doubled  his  first 
proposal,  with  this  saving  proviso,  that  his  friend 
present  would  pay  a  moiety  and  run  one-half  the 
risk,  which  was  agreed  to.  Thus  matters  were  ac- 
commodated, seemingly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties ;  the  lady's  original  stipulation  of  fifty  copies 
for  herself  being  previously  acceded  to.  Such  is 
the  story  of  the  once-admired  daughter  of  Colley 
Cibber,  poet  laureate  and  patentee  of  Drury-lane, 
who  was  born  in  affluence  and  educated  with  care 
and  tenderness;  her  servants  in  livery,  and  a  splen- 
did  equipage  at  her  command,  with  swarms  of  time- 
serving sycophants  officiously  buzzing  in  her  train; 
yet  unmindful  of  her  advantages,  and  improvident 
in  lier  pursuits,  she  finished  the  career  of  her  miser- 
able existence  on  a  dunghill. 

The  account  given  of  this  unfortunate  woman  is 
literally  correct  in  every  particular,  of  which,  except 
the  circumstances  of  her  death,  the  writer  of  this 
anecdote  was  an  eye-witness. 


SONNET  TO  THE  MOON. 

"With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moone,  thou  climb'st  the  skies! 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face! 

What!  may  it  be,  that  ev'n  in  heavenly  place 
That  busie  archer  his  sharpe  arrow  tries? 

Sure,  if  that  long-with  love-acquainted  eyes 
Canjudge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case; 

I  reade  it  in  thy  lookes,  thy  languisht  grace 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moone,  tell  me, 
Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorne,  whom  that  love  did  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness? 

—  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  not.  29th  Nov.,  1554,  at  Pe/i- 
hursl,  in  Kent,  ob.  at  Zutphen,  22d  Sept.,  1586. 


Hesse-Cassel  t).  Babylon. — The  Elector  of 
Hesse  Cassel — magnanimous  potentate  ! — would  not 
suffer  Spohe  to  visit  Norwich  to  preside  at  the  per- 
formance of  his  Fall  of  Babylon.  The  Elector  has, 
with  proper  spirit,  followed  up  this  measure  with  a 
decree  that,  upon  pain  of  death,  no  nightingale  is  to 
listen  to  its  own  music  within  his  vast  dominions. — 
Pmich. 
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Slow  with  Expression. 
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Now  clos'd  for    aye    thy     coal  black  e'en,  That  fond  -  ly     gaz'd   on     me,     O      Wil  -  ly  ;    And 
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life  -  less  lies    that   man  -  ly    form,    I        aye     was    fond   to      see,    my    Wil  -  ]y. 
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luck-less  hour,  thou  strave  for  hame,  Last  night  a  -  cross  the    Clyde,  dear  Wil  -  ly.         This 
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stiff  -  en'd  corse  brought  hame,  A  -  lake !  'tis      hard     to      bide,      O      Wil  -  ly . 
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The  owlet  hooted  sair  yestreen. 

And  thrice  the  soot  it  fell,  dear  "Willy; 

The  tyke  cam  late,  and  howl'd  aloud, 

It  seem'd  the  dying  linell  o'  Willy. 

Deep  were  the  snaws,  keen  were  my  waes, 

The  bairns  oft  cried  for  thee,  their  \Villy, 

I  trembling  said,  he'll  soon  be  here. 

The  wee  things  ne'er  clos'd  e'e,  for  Willy. 

And  when  I  saw  the  thick  sleet  fa', 

A  bleezing  fire  I  made  for  Willy ; 

Then  watch'd  and  watch'd,  as  it  grew  dark. 

And  I  grew  mair  afraid  for  Willy. 

I  thought  I  heard  the  pony's  foot, 

And  ran  thy  voice  to  hear,  ah  Willy  ; 

The  wind  blew  hollow,  but  nae  sound 

My  sinking  heart  did  cheer,  O  Willy. 

No.  27. 


The  clock  struck  ane,  the  clock  struck  twa. 
The  clock  struck  three  and  four,  no  Willy  ; 
I  thought  I  heard  the  pony's  foot. 
And  flew  to  ope  the  door  to  Willy. 
The  pony  neigh'd,  but  thou  wert  lost  1 
I  sank  upon  the  snaw,  for  Willy ; 
Thy  wraith  appear'd  e'en  where  I  lay, 
And  whisper'd  thou  wert  drown'd,  O  Willy  I 

The  moon  was  up,  in  vain  I  sought, 
The  stiffen'd  corse  o*  thine,  lost  Willy, 
'Twill  soon,  soon  mingle  wi'  the  dust. 
And  near  it  sae  will  mine,  O  Willy, 
Gae  dry  your  tears,  my  bairnies  five, 
Gae  dry  your  tears  o'  sorrow,  dearies. 
Your  father's  cares  are  at  an  end, 
And  sae  will  mine  ere  morrow,  dearies. 
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THE   BRITISH  MINSTREL,    AND 


LUDWIG    VAN    BEETHOVEN. 

(Abridged  from  Tait's  Magazine.) 

More  than  thirteen  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  death  of  the  great  composer  Beethoven ;  and 
until  lately,  beyond  a  few  scanty  notices,no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  preserve  a  record  of  his  remark- 
able existence.  The  memorials  of  men  of  genius 
are  among  the  most  precious  of  their  legacies  to  the 
world :  they  give  an  additional  value  to  the  works 
by  which  they  have  become  known  ;  and  in  some 
cases  furnish  an  interpretation,  without  which  por- 
tions of  these  must  ever  remain  enigmatical  and 
obscure.  This  appears  to  have  been,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  case  with  Beethoven ;  in  whom  many 
other  circumstances  were  united  to  attach  a  strong 
interest  to  the  personal  history  of  his  career.  He 
was  the  immediate  successor  and  rival  of  the  two 
great  composers  who  had  raised  instrumental  music 
in  Germany  to  a  point  which  it  was  thought  could 
not  be  overstepped.  While  their  fame  was  yet  in 
its  zenith,  he  had  compelled  their  admirers  to  ac- 
knowledge in  him  the  presence  of  another,  and  some 
thought  a  greater,  power  than  theirs.  Whether  his 
boldness  was  admired  or  condemned,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  regard  it  with  indiflerence ;  and  as  he  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  work  after  work,  each  surpassing 
its  predecessor  in  grandeur  and  originality,  those 
who  had  disputed  his  pretensions  became  silent,  or 
were  no  longer  heard  amidst  the  general  acclama- 
tion. Before  his  career  was  closed,  Vienna  had 
learned  to  boast  of  him  as  the  third  glory  of  an  era 
already  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart. 

Ludwigvan  Beethoven  (whose  family,  as  the  name 
implies,  came  originally  from  Holland,  although  for 
three  generations  settled  on  the  Rhine)  was  born  at 
Bonn,  on  the  17th  December,  1770.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  both  musicians,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  Electors  of  Cologne :  the  latter  as  a  bass 
singer  and  conductor,  and  the  father,  Johann  van 
Beethoven,  tenorist  in  the  Prince's  chapel.  His 
mother  is  described  as  "a  pious  and  gentle  being;" 
and  he  was  wont  to  speak  affectionately  of  "  the 
patience  with  which  she  treated  his  stubbornness." 
The  grandfather  was  a  composer  of  some  skill,  and 
highly  reputable  in  conduct :  "  a  little  vigoi'ous  man, 
with  amazingly  bright  eyes;"  and  although  he  died 
three  years  after  Ludwig's  birth,  he  was  always 
remembered  kindly  by  Beethoven.  Not  so  the 
father,  Johann  van  Beethoven,  who  was  dissolute  in 
his  habits,  and  treated  his  son  with  great  harshness, 
compelling  him  to  labour  unremittingly  at  the  piano 
forte ;  not,  as  it  appears,  from  any  regard  for  the 
child's  talent,  but  in  order  that  he  might  soon  be- 
come able,  by  his  earnings,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  household,  impoverished  by  the 
father's  loose  and  idle  life.  Ludwig  had  two  bro- 
thers, both  younger  than  himself — Carl  and  Johann, 
of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Such  education  as  a  free  school  in  those  days 
afforded,  "  reading,  writing,  and  some  little  Latin," 
was  granted  to  the  child  for  a  short  time  only — for 
his  cares  were  destined  to  begin  early ;  and,  as 
music  ott'ered  the  only  prospect  of  a  maintenance, 
he  was  allowed  to  study  little  else.  We  find  him, 
at  a  very  early  age,  already  giving  musical  lessons 
in  the  house  of  the  Von  Breuning's — a  circumstance 
to  which  all  the  happiness  he  enjoyed,  while  he  re- 
sided at  home,  was  owing.  Hither  he  fled  from  the 
miseries  and  severity  of  his  own  dwelling ;  the  fa- 
mily, which  was  cultivated  and  highly  respectable, 


became  attached  to  the  boy ;  his  pupils  gfi'ew  into 
companions,  and  the  mother,  a  widow,  treated  him 
like  a  parent,  and  alternately  encouraged  and  con- 
trolled him,  as  the  waywardness  of  his  temper  ex- 
hibited itself  in  despondency  or  recklessness. 

We  find  many  traces  of  this  motherly  kindness, 
which  must  have  been  invaluable  to  the  neglected 
boy.  Wegeler  tells  us  that  he  had,  from  his  earliest 
years,  an  excessive  repugnance  to  giving  lessons  in 
music.  Madame  von  Breuning  would  sometimes  urge 
him  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Austrian  Emissary, 
Count  von  Westphal,  and  continue  his  lessons  there. 
Thus  counselled  and  observed, he  would  set  out  "ut 
ixigutE  mentis  asellus,"  but  many  a  time  turned  away 
at  the  very  door,  and  running  back  to  her,  would 
promise  to  give  a  double  lesson  on  the  following 
day,  protesting  that  now  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  it.  Nothing  but  care  for  his  mother  would  have 
induced  him  to  go  on  teaching — certainly  not  his 
own  indigent  condition. 

The  notices  of  his  boyhood  are  scanty ;  but  traits 
like  the  preceding,  and  others  scattered  here  and 
there,  indicate  an  early  development  of  the  charac- 
ter which  belonged  to  him  through  life.  The  inter- 
est he  excited  in  others,  and  the  control  exercised 
by  his  few  friends,  prove  how  soon  he  began  to 
display  a  genius  which  attracted,  and  a  wayward- 
ness which  required  their  care.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  much  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  wretchedness 
of  his  home :  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
inequalities  of  disposition  which  beget,  in  after  life, 
a  resistance  to  social  constraint,  and  provoke  the 
hostility  of  the  orderly  and  commonplace,  are,  in 
most  cases,  the  fruit  of  some  misfortune  in  the  early 
history  of  the  subject,  and  spring  from  a  source  of 
bitterness  in  childhood. 

Tn  music,  at  all  events,  Ludwig  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. His  first  instructor,  indeed  the  only  one  from 
whom  he  can  be  said  to  have  learned  anything  on 
the  piano  forte,  was  an  ingenious  man  of  the  name 
of  Pfeiffer.  The  organ  he  was  taught  to  manage 
by  Van  der  Eder,  the  court  organist;  and  the  elder 
Ries,  a  musician  of  great  excellence,  the  father  of 
Ferdinand  Ries,  who  became  afterwards  Beetho- 
ven's most  distinguished  pupil,  gave  him  instruction 
on  the  violin,  an  instrument  on  which,  however,  he 
never  was  very  proficient.  At  a  later  period  of  his 
career,  at  Vienna,  he  learned  composition  under  the 
celebrated  Albrechtsberger,  after  having  frequented, 
without  any  benefit,  the  tuition  of  Haydn.  What- 
ever else  he  may  have  acquired  by  observation  and 
self-discipline,  die  above  appear  to  be  the  only  names 
which  can  be  properly  cited  as  his  teachers;  and 
with  none  of  these  were  his  studies  of  long  duration. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  excellent  friends, 
the  Von  Breunings  (to  whom,  indeed,  he  owed  the 
most  of  his  early  culture  in  every  respect),  he  ob- 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Count  von  Waldstein,  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts;  by  whose  means  we  find 
him  in  1785 — when  barely  fifteen  years  of  age — 
nominated  by  the  Elector  Max  Franz,  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  as  supernumerary  organ- 
ist in  his  chapel — an  office  honourable  for  so 
young  a  musician,  but  affording  only  a  scanty 
emolument.  The  Count  von  Waldstein  was  indeed 
his  kindest,  as  well  as  his  earliest,  patron.  To  him 
he  owed  the  means  of  support  while  advancing  in 
his  profession,  and  subsequently  his  removal,  from 
the  narrow  cares  of  his  father's  house,  to  Vienna. 
Perhaps,  without  this  early  and  appreciating  help, 
the  genius  of  the  youth,  deprived  of  access  to  higher 
models  of  his  art,  and  bowed  down  by  ignorant 
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drudgery,  might  have  wasted  itself  in  the  obscurity 
of  his  native  town,  and  given  no  audible  sign. 

In  this  new  situation,  the  youth  took  early  occa- 
sion to  display  his  talent,  although  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  whimsical  and  characteristic.  It  is  usual, 
in  Catholic  choirs,  to  sing  during  Passion-week,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  These  consist,  as  every 
one  knows,  of  short  passages  of  four  to  six  lines, 
which  it  was  customary  to  chant  in  a  kind  of  plain 
song,  yet  with  a  certain  observance  of  rhythm.  The 
chant  consisted  of  four  successive  notes,  on  one  of 
which  the  singer  was  to  pause,  while  the  accom- 
panist (the  organ  being  disused  during  Passion- 
week)  executed  a  passage  or  voluntary  on  the  harp- 
sichord. This  service  falling  one  day  to  Beethoven, 
he  asked  the  singer  Heller,  who  prided  himself 
greatly  on  his  science,  if  he  might  try  to  put  liim 
out?  which  he  undertook  so  to  do,  that  the  singer 
should  neither  be  able  to  detect  him,  nor  to  recover 
himself  when  once  led  astray.  The  challenge  was 
accepted;  and  at  a  suitable  place,  by  a  cunning 
deviation  from  the  proper  key,  still  continuing  to 
strike  the  true  key-note,  he  completely  puzzled  the 
singer;  who,  after  in  vain  trying  to  recover  the  key, 
was  forced  at  last  to  come  to  a  full  stop,  amidst  the 
mirth  of  the  bystanders  in  the  choir.  Heller  was 
greatly  incensed,  and  made  a  formal  complaint  to 
the  elector ;  who  reproved  his  young  organist  with 
good  humour,  and  forbade  him  to  execute  any  more 
stroikcs  of  tjeniiis  of  this  kind. 

We  see  that  already,  in  this  wilful  eccentric  fa- 
shion, the  genius  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
apparent. 

He  also  began  to  compose ;  but  his  notions  both 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  were  naturally 
confined.  Some  variations,  which  he  had  written 
on  a  theme  of  Righini's,  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  rapid  apprehension.  He  had  as  yet 
heard  no  eminent  piano-forte  player ;  he  had  no 
idea  of  refined  expression  in  the  use  of  his  instru- 
ment— his  style  was  rough  and  harsh.  An  excur- 
sion with  the  orchestra  of  the  elector  to  Archafl'en- 
berg,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Sterkel,  a 
celebrated  performer  of  the  time.  His  style  was 
very  fluent  and  delicate,  and,  as  Father  Ries  de- 
scribed it,  a  little  womanish.  Beethoven  stood  at 
his  side,  listening  with  the  keenest  attention.  Beet- 
hoven was  then  asked  to  play,  which  he  declined, 
until  Sterkel  intimated  some  doubt  whether  the 
composer  of  the  variations  above-named  could  him- 
self execute  them  readily.  Hereupon  Beethoven  sate 
down,  and  played  not  only  these  (as  far  as  he  could 
remember  them,  Sterkel  having  mislaid  his  copy) 
but  added  a  number  of  others,  fully  as  difficult; 
and,  what  amazed  the  bystanders,  exactly  in  the 
same  agreeable  manner  which  he  had  just  heard 
from  Sterkel  for  the  first  time.  This  was  a  remark- 
able proof  of  his  facility  in  acquiring  new  impres- 
sions. 

He  was  still  residing  at  Bonn  when  his  mother 
died,  in  1T87;  thus  breaking  the  only  tie  which 
made  home  dear  to  him.  At  this  period  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  poverty  was  added  to  his  distress ; 
and  he  was  thankful  to  receive,  and  never  afterwards 
forgot,  the  kind  assistance  of  Father  Ries,  who 
helped  him  to  hear  the  expenses  of  his  mother's 
burial.  When  Ferdinand  Ries  was  sent  to  him  at 
Vienna,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  was  much 
busied  with  the  completion  of  his  Oratorio,  The 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
brought  out  for  his  benefit  in  a  grand  concert.  He 
read  the  letter  of  introduction,  and  said,  "At  this 


moment  I  cannot  answer  your  father,  but  write  you 
to  him,  and  say  that  I  have  not  forgotten  how  it 
was  when  my  mother  died :  that  will  content  him." 

The  care  he  bestowed  on  his  friend's  son,  hateful 
as  the  task  of  instruction  was  to  him,  proved  how 
warmly  this  service  was  remembered.  He  was  wont 
to  revert  to  his  years  at  Bonn  as  the  happiest  period 
of  his  existence,  poor  and  laborious  as  they  were, 
and  troubled  by  the  dissipation  and  rough  usage  of 
his  father.  A  melancholy  life,  truly,  in  which  these 
were  the  most  tranquil  moments ! 

If  not  for  his  own  happiness,  however,  it  was  at 
least  fortunate  for  the  world,  that  he  was  enabled, 
in  1786  and  1787,  to  visit  Vienna,  then  the  focus  of 
all  that  was  most  excellent  in  German  art;  and, 
afterwards,  in  1792,  obtained  from  the  elector  leave 
of  absence,  and  a  small  pension,  for  a  permanent 
study  of  some  years  there,  under  Haydn.  Mozart 
had  died  the  year  previously,  but  in  1786  he  had 
already  prophesied,  on  hearing  Beethoven  improvise 
on  a  theme  before  him,  "  This  is  a  youth  who  will 
make  the  world  hear  of  him  before  long." 

At  no  time  was  the  general  tone  of  musical  culti- 
vation, in  Vienna, higher  or  more  enthusiastic;  and 
the  youth  had  barely  cast  an  eye  on  the  manifold 
riches  of  art  which  it  oB'ered  on  all  hands,  when 
he  vowed  to  himself,  "  Here  will  I  abide,  nor  again 
return  to  Bonn,  even  were  the  elector  to  withdraw 
his  support,  and  leave  me  penniless!" 

From  this  period  the  progress  of  the  young  musi- 
cian, from  the  condition  of  a  student  to  the  lull 
development  of  his  powers,  and  to  entire  self-de- 
pendence as  a  great  and  original  artist,  was  rapid 
and  decided.  The  immediate  object  of  his  removal 
to  Vienna,  which  was  to  benefit  by  the  instructions 
of  Haydn,  appears,  however,  to  have  failed,  accord- 
ing to  Scbindler's  account — • 

"  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  science  of  counterpoint,  and  knowing  but  little 
even  of  thorough-bass.  With  an  active  imagination, 
a  quick  ear,  and  a  Pegasus  ever  willing,  he  wrote 
on  courageously, caring  little  for  grammatical  rules. 
In  this  state  he  began  to  study  with  Haydn ;  thj 
old  master  seemed  to  be  always  satisfied  with  his 
pupil,  and  let  him  do  just  as  he  liked,  but  the  scho- 
lar was  far  from  being  equally  well  satisfied  with 
his  teacher;  and  thus  it  fell  out.  There  was  an  old 
composer  named  Schenck,  a  friend  of  Beethoven's, 
a  modest  man  and  a  profound  musician.  One  day 
meeting  Beethoven  as  he  came  with  his  bundle  of 
music  irom  Haydn's  lessons,  he  cast  his  eye  over  the 
exercises,  and  detected  many  faults  which  Haydn 
had  sufl'ered  to  pass  unnoticed,  although  he  had 
professed  to  correct  the  composition.  This  led  to 
more  examination,  and  to  the  discovery  of  similar 
oversights  in  all  his  former  exercises ;  which  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  the  pupil.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
account,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for  this  neglect 
on  Haydn's  part.  The  lessons  were  soon  after  in- 
terrupted by  Haydn's  journey  to  England ;  nor  were 
they  resumed  on  his  return.  Beethoven  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  had  learned  nothing  from  him." 

After  this  he  studied  composition  under  the  cele- 
brated Albrechtsberger,  and  soon  acquired  enough 
of  the  science  to  need  no  further  assistance.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  was  not 
early  subjected  to  rigorous  scientific  training;  and 
he  appears  to  have  at  all  times  maintained  a  certain 
independence  of  strict  technical  rules,  which,  in  one 
of  less  original  genius,  might  have  lieen  fatal,  but 
was  with  him  only  a  means  to  the  production  of 
new  and  daring  beauties,  and  grates  "  beyond  the 
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reach  of  art."  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  grand 
Titanic  fashion  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  as- 
serted this  royal  privilege  over  the  elements  of  har 
mony.  Ferdinand  Ries,  when  walking  with  him 
one  day,  spoke  of  two  consecutive  fifths,  in  his  violin 
quartett  in  C  minor,  which  have  a  striking  and 
beautiful  effect.  Beethoven  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  these,  and  maintained  that  they  were 
not  in  the  score.  As  he  always  had  music  paper 
with  him,  I  asked  for  a  sheet,  and  wrote  out  the 
passage  with  all  the  four  parts.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
that  I  was  right,  he  said,  "  Well!  and  who  then  has 
forbidden  the  use  of  them  ?  As  I  hardly  knew  in 
what  manner  to  answer  such  a  question, he  rejjeated 
it  once  or  twice ;  until  at  last  I  replied,  in  great 
astonishment,  "  Why  they  are  prohibited  by  one  of 
the  first  elementary  rules!"  Again  he  repeated  the 
question — and  w  hen  I  cited  "  Blarpurg,  Kirnberger, 
Fuchs,  all  the  theorists!" — his  answer  was  "Then 
/  allow  them !"     Yo  el  Rey! 

In  Vienna  the  young  artist  found  himself  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  into  a  new  world.  On  every  side 
his  attention  was  engaged,  and  his  ambition  excited, 
by  the  masterpieces  of  great  composers ;  and  the 
society  to  which  his  distinguished  talent  soon  intro- 
duced him,  encouraged  him  to  exercise,  in  every 
way,  the  powers  of  which  he  was  now  fully  con- 
scious. Amongst  those  whose  notice  urged  him  on- 
wards, the  most  distinguished  of  his  patrons  v»as  the 
celebrated  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Mozart's  pupil;  in 
whose  house  he  became  domesticated,  and  who  fully 
appreciated,  and  fostered  with  a  truly  noble  liberali- 
ty, his  opening  talents.  From  him  Beethoven  re- 
ceived a  pension  sufficient  for  his  support,  which 
was  to  be  continued  until  he  should  obtain  some 
settled  ajipointment.  And  this  opportime  assist- 
ance, and  the  social  advantages  afforded  him  by  the 
kindness  of  the  prince  and  his  consort,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  the  happiest  effects  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character  and  genius.  During  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  residence  in  Vienna,  it 
was  in  this  house  that  all  Beethoven's  compositions 
were  first  performed ;  the  celebrated  quartett  party, 
for  which  most  of  his  inimitable  works  of  this  class 
were  written  (which  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Rasumowsky  quartett,  and,  under  his 
direction,  established  a  new  era  in  the  school  of 
instrumental  performance.  The  performers  were — 
Schuppanzigh,  1st  violin  ;  Sina,  2d  do. ;  Weiss, 
viola;  and  Kraft,  alternately  with  Linke,  violoncello. 
The  perfection  attained  by  this  party  was  such  as 
will  probably  be  never  equalled,  and  will  never  be 
forgotten,  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  Germany),  was, 
during  this  period,  in  the  service  of  the  prince ;  and 
his  associates  were  such  as  combined  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art,  that  refined  feeling 
of  its  highest  beauties  which  alone  can  raise  it  from 
a  mere  mechanical  display,  to  the  sphere  of  an  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  The  influence  of  such  advantages 
on  a  mind  like  Beethoven's,  ardent,  imaginative,  and 
full  of  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry,  may  be  conceived ; 
and  their  fruits  appeared  in  the  compositions  which 
he  produced  in  almost  breathless  succession,  each 
surpassing  the  other  in  novelty  and  original  beau 
tics.  His  name  soon  became  known  as  a  composer 
throughout  Germany ;  and,  although  the  boldness 
of  his  invention,  and  the  striking  flights  of  imagina- 
tion which  distinguished  his  works  were,  at  first, 
to  many  a  theme  of  wonder  and  reproach,  the 
lovers  of  the  art  (even  those  who  worshipped  most 
tenaciously  the  established  models)  began  to  disco 
ver  that  another  genius  had  appeared,  which  pro- 


mised to  equal,  if  not  to  eclipse,  its  greatest 
predecessors. 

Still,  amidst  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the 
circles  in  which  he  now  moved,  with  the  applause 
and  admiration  that  were  willingly  paid  to  his  ad- 
mitted talents,  he  was  unable  to  subdue  the  robust 
independence  of  his  nature,  or  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  graceful  conventions  which  regulate  polished 
society.  An  impatience  of  restraint,  and  the  pre- 
occupation of  a  mind  wholly  absorbed  in  his  art, 
disqualified  him  for  the  study  of  its  observances ; 
and  the  vehemence  that  characterised  his  genius, 
was  displayed  no  less  in  his  speech  and  temper,  than 
in  the  haughty  assertion  of  a  rank  which  he  claimed 
in  right  of  his  spiritual  nobility.  A  temperament 
of  this  force  and  ruggedness  could  not  fail  to  jar 
with  the  elements  of  courtly  life  ;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  many,  envious  of  his  rapid  distinction, 
who  were  ready  to  aggravate  the  confusion  thus 
created.  The  appearance  of  a  being  like  Beethoven 
in  such  scenes,  suggests  the  image  of  a  sinewy  Her- 
cules surrounded  by  the  silken  inmates  of  Omphale's 
palace;  disturbing,  by  his  abrupt  motions,  the  har- 
mony of  the  train,  and  half  in  impatience,  and  half 
carelessly,  hurting  the  hands  that  cover  his  uncouth- 
ness  with  the  decorations  of  the  court.  The  con- 
trast of  elements  so  dissimilar  naturally  became 
more  prominent,  as  increasing  strength  increased 
his  self  reliance ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  social  embar- 
rassments, which  tended  to  estrange  him  from  many 
of  his  admirers,  and  increased  his  natural  longing 
for  solitude,  and  impatience  of  the  control  of  a  crowd. 
That,  under  such  circumstances,  the  gainful  exer- 
cise of  his  profession  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
his  reputation,  will  readily  be  imagined  :  he  re- 
mained jjoor,  with  little  prospect  beyond  a  precari- 
ous subsistence,  in  a  position  which,  to  others  more 
worldly  wise,  would  have  produced  a  settled  compe- 
tence. 

To  these  causes  of  restlessness  and  discontent 
were  added  others,  the  source  of  which  lay  far 
deeper.  With  a  heart  gushing  with  tenderness 
underneath  its  rugged  covering,  and  all  its  sensibi- 
lities preserved  by  an  exceeding  purity  of  life,  Beet- 
hoven, the  object  of  attention  in  many  brilliant 
circles,  could  not  fail  to  be  continually  in  love,  and 
"mostly  with  noble  and  otherwise  distinguished 
ladies."  That  such  attachments  could  not  be  hapjiy, 
we  need  hardly  say  ;  and,  although  they  tended,  by 
estranging  him  still  more  thoroughly  from  anything 
low  or  worthless,  to  foster  the  natural  aspirations  of 
his  mind  for  the  ideally  elevated  and  beautiful,  still 
they  perpetually  troubled  his  repose  by  tempting 
visions  and  longings  for  happiness,  which  could 
never  be  reached.  Many  of  these  fair  tormentors 
have  been  named  in  the  original  editions  of  his 
works:  not  a  few  of  the  dedications  record  his  de- 
votion to  the  idol  of  the  day.  The  Countess  Maria 
von  Erdody  is  known  to  have  been  far  from  insen- 
sible to  the  passion  she  excited;  and  a  still  deeper 
and  longer  attachment  existed  between  the  composer 
and  a  Countess  Giulietta  di  Guicciardi,  the  person 
to  whom,  apparently,  some  very  fond  and  melan- 
choly letters,  preserved  by  Schindler,  were  address- 
ed. At  a  later  period,  it  appears  that,  for  once,  he 
was  enamoured  of  a  young  lady  in  his  own  rank  : 
the  dislike  with  which  he  was  known  to  have  long 
regaided  the  composer  Hummel,  being,  in  part, 
ascribed  to  the  fact,  "that  both,  at  one  time,  were 
in  love  with  the  same  maiden ;  but  Hummel  was, 
and  continued  to  be,  the  favoured  one,  as  he  had  an 
appointment,  and  had  not, moreover,  the  misfortune  of 
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being  hard  of  hearing."  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
greater  composer  lost  much  by  the  neglect  of  one 
who  could  thus  be  decided;  but  it  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted  that,  from  one  cause  or  another,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  for  ever  a  stranger  to  the  house- 
hold love  and  care  of  a  wife.  To  the  want  of  such 
a  kind  and  watchful  influence,  many  of  his  later 
eccentricities,  and  all  the  blank  desolation  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  life,  may  certainly  be  as. 
cribed. 

But  there  was  yet  another  and  more  fatal  enemy 
to  his  peace  and  success  as  an  artist,  which  was  not 
slow  in  making  its  appearance.  So  early  as  1800, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  we  find  him  coniiding  to  his 
friend  Wegeler  the  approach  of  a  calamity,  which 
hp  carefully  concealed  from  others,  and  would  fain 
have  hidden  from  himself.  After  describing  the 
prospects  of  employment  and  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession, which  then  seemed  to  be  opening  before 
him,  he  writes: — "Yet  that  envious  demon,  ill 
health, has  thrown  a  terrible  check  in  my  way  ;  my 
hearing,  to-wit,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been 
continually  growing  worse ;"—  and  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  means  he  had  already  taken  in  the 
hopes  of  relief,  but  in  vain.  It  was  even  then  so 
bad,  that 

In  the  theatre  I  am  forced  to  lean  over  the  orchestra, 
in  order  to  hear  the  actors  speak.  The  higher  notes 
of  instruments  and  voices  escape  me  at  a  short  distance: 
in  conversation  it  is  marvellous  that  no  one  has  yet 
observed  it :  perhaps  as  I  am  apt  to  be  absent,  they 
account  for  it  in  this  way.  Often  I  can  only  distin- 
guish the  general  sound,  but  not  the  words,  of  one  who 
speaks  low  :  and  yet  when  people  shout  I  cannot  en- 
dure it.  What  is  now  to  become  of  me,  Heaven  only 
knows!  I  have  already  been  often  tempted  to  curse 
the  day  when  I  was  born  ;  but  have  learned  from  Plu- 
tarch to  practise  resignation.  If  no  better  may  be,  I 
will  defy  my  ill  fortune  ;  and  yet  many  moments  will 
come,  in  which  I  shall  be  the  most  miserable  of  God's 
creatures.  I  pray  you  not  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  this 
affliction  of  mine  to  any  one,  not  even  to  your  wifel 
Resignation!  a  wretched  resource,  but  the  only  one 
that  is  left  me ! 

It  will  readily  be  considered  why  he  thus  jealously 
attempted  to  conceal  an  infirmity,  of  all  others  the 
most  calamitous  to  a  musician.  This  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  which  made  him  withdraw  from 
general  society;  and  explains  much  that,  at  the 
time,  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  caprice  and  ill- 
humour  only.  In  a  paper  written  by  him  in  1802, 
during  a  serious  illness,  when  he  believed  himself 
to  be  dying,  and  addressed  to  his  two  brothers,  this 
is  dwelt  upon  in  a  manner  profoundly  touching : — 

My  heart  and  soul  were,  from  infancy,  prone  to 
kindly  feelings  ;  and  my  ambition  was  ever  to  accom- 
plish what  was  great  and  good.  But  reflect  that, for  the 
last  six  years,  an  unfortunate  ailment  has  fallen  upon 
me ;  and,  after  hopes  have  been  successively  raised 
and  defeated,  I  have  been  forced  to  contemplate  the 
certainty  of  an  abiding  infirmity.  Born  with  an  ardent, 
lively  disposition — susceptible  of  social  enjoyments,  I 
was  condemned,  thus  early,  to  part  from  them,  and 
wear  out  my  life  in  solitude.  If,  now  and  then,  1  at- 
tempted to  break  through  the  prohibition, how  bitterly 
was  I  then  repulsed  by  the  doubly  painful  evidence  of 
my  dull  hearing  ;  and  yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
say  to  others — "Speak  louder;  shout,  for  I  am  deaf!*' 
Alas!  how  could  I  declare  the  feebleness  of  a  sense 
which  I  ought  to  possess  even  in  greater  perfection 
than  other  men?  I  could  not  do  it.  Forgive  me,  then, 
if  you  see  me  often  retire,  when  I  would  fain  be  amongst 
you.  My  calamity  is  doubly  severe,  because  it  con- 
demns me  to  be  misjudged.  The  delight  of  society, 
cultivated  conversation,  reciprocal  confidences,  are  for- 


bidden to  me.  I  must  appear  in  society  almost  abso- 
lutely insulated,and  only  when  it  is  quite  indispensable. 
I  must  live  an  exile.  "When  I  approach  a  circle,  a 
burning  anxiety  comes  over  me,  lest  I  should  run  the 
risk  of  discovering  my  condition.  It  was  thus  during 
the  past  half-  year  which  I  passed  in  the  country.  What 
was  my  humiliation  when  the  person  at  my  side  listened 
to  a  flute  in  the  distance,  or  to  the  song  of  a  peasant, 
and  I  could  hear  neither!  Such  occurrences  brought 
me  nearly  to  desperation :  a  little  more,and  I  had  ended 
my  life  by  my  own  hand.  This  only — this  ai-t  which  I 
love — restrained  me.  It  seemed  as  though  I  could  not 
leave  the  world  before  I  produced  all  that  I  felt  I  was 
able  to  bring  forth.  .  .  .  Almighty  Power!  thou 
lookest  into  my  inmost  heart ;  thou  knowest  that  love 
of  my  fellows,  and  the  desire  to  do  good,  dwell  there! 
You,  my  brother  men,  who  shall  one  day  read  this, 
know  that  you  have  thought  wrongly  of  me  ;  and  that, 
wretched  as  I  am,  it  comforts  me  to  feel  that  I  have 
yielded  to  none  in  doing — in  spite  of  every  natural  im- 
pediment— all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  place  myself  in 
the  hst  of  worthy  artists  and  good  men! 

To  a  picture  so  graphic  and  affecting,  nothing 
can  be  added  by  the  biographer.  We  learn  from 
Ries  that  this  care  was  so  far  successful  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  infirmity  until  after  he  had  been 
for  some  months  under  Beethoven's  tuition. 

It  was  in  one  of  our  walks  in  the  country  that  he 
gave  me  the  first  striking  proof  of  his  want  of  hearing 
. — which  had  previously  been  named  to  me  by  Stephen 
von  Breuning.  I  called  his  attention  to  a  shepherd, 
who  was  playing  in  the  w^ood,  in  a  very  graceful  man- 
ner, on  a  rude  flute  made  of  the  elder  tree.  Beethoven 
could  not  hear  a  note  for  more  than  half  an  hour  ;  and 
although,  at  last,  I  assured  him  repeatedly  that  I  had 
ceased  to  distinguish  the  sound  (which  was  the  fact), 
he  became  extraordinarily  silent  and  gloomy. 

From  this  period,  1800,  the  clouds  began  to  gather 
on  all  sides  more  darkly  around  him.  The  pulses 
of  that  earthquake  which  convulsed  Europe,  had 
already  begun  to  vibrate  throughout  Germany;  and 
the  arts,  like  scared  birds,  were  about  to  fly  from 
the  approaching  storm.  Beethoven  was  a  declared 
republican.  "  Plato's  commonwealth  was  incorpo- 
rated with  his  very  being;"  and  at  such  a  time,  as 
indeed  throughout  his  Eifter  life — this  peculiarity 
was  another  impediment  to  his  worldly  success  in 
the  Austrian  capital.  He  pursued  the  opening  ca- 
reer of  Napoleon  with  the  eagerest  hope ;  and  had 
composed  his  majestic  Sinfonia  Eroiea,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  First  Consul,  when  the  news  of  his  procla- 
mation as  emperor  reached  Vienna;  and  the  in- 
tended dedication  was  thrown  with  disgust  and 
disappointment  into  the  fire.  Nor  was  he  reconciled 
to  his  former  idol,  until  after  his  tragic  end  in  St. 
Helena  had  expiated,  as  he  thought,  the  crime  of 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  From  the  period 
of  the  empire,  he  appears  to  have  cared  little  for  the 
politics  of  the  day — preserving,  to  the  last,  the  sturdy 
independence  of  his  own  opinions,  which  were, per- 
haps, founded  on  little  knowledge  of  real  life,  but 
cannot  be  noticed  without  respect,  as  they  deprived 
liim  of  all  chance  of  advancement,  or  advantage, 
from  the  court — which,  in  Germany,  is  the  chief 
hope  of  the  musical  artist. 

Without  intending  to  attempt  any  catalogue  of 
his  many  works,  we  may  here  mention  that  his 
grandest  compositions  begin  to  date  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  century :  in  1800,  we  find 
him  busy  with  "The  Mount  of  Olives,"  the  Sym- 
phonies began  to  appear  in  1803;  in  the  following 
year,  also,  he  commenced  "Fidelio,"  which  was 
unfortunately  represented,  for  the  first  time,  duri'-if 
the  occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  in  1806; 
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and  owing  to  this  circumstance  chiefly,  was  wholly 
unsuccessful ;  the  disgust  which  he  conceived  from 
this  failure,  as  it  deterred  him  from  resuming  the 
composition  of  opera  (although  in  after  years  he 
was  repeatedly  urged  to  undertake  it,  when  "  Fide- 
lio,"  revised  and  reproduced  in  better  times,  had 
had  its  deserved  triumph  on  the  stage),  is  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  has  ever  befallen  this 
branch  of  the  art.  Later,  he  composed  his  great 
masses;  and  the  series  of  his  great  instrumental 
works,  with  solo,  pianoforte,  and  chamber-music, 
continued  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  close  of  his 
life ;  these,  with  an  exception  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, having,  to  the  last,  furnished  his  principal 
means  of  subsistence. 

His  fame,  which  was  now  spread  throughout 
Germany,  had  already  brought  to  Vienna,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  his  happiness,  his  two  brothers,  Carl 
and  Johann,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  fortunes 
through  his  influence  and  aid.  To  these  unworthy 
relatives — who  appear  to  have  both  been  mean, 
selfish,  and  grasping,  in  no  common  degree — the 
great  composer  was  generously  attached  ;  and  most 
of  his  earnings  were  allowed,  without  any  reserve, 
to  fall  into  their  hands.  But  this  was  not  the  worst. 
As  his  infirmities  began  to  estrange  him  from  so- 


ciety, the  elder  brother  but  too  successfully  attempt- 
ed to  rule  him  for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  and  to 
secure  this  influence  by  turning  him  away  from  his 
real  friends  and  patrons.  This  was,  in  some  degree, 
controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky,  as  long  as  he  lived ,  but,  after  his  death,  the  mis- 
chievous tyranny  of  the  brothers  was  almost  wholly 
unopposed.  A  complete  stranger  to  the  practical 
business  of  life,  rendered  suspicious  by  his  growing 
deafness,  and  leaning  for  advice  and  support  on  these 
selfish  relatives — who  sought  only  to  extort  from  his 
labours  some  profit  for  themselves — Beethoven  was 
rendered  an  object  of  pity  to  his  better  friends,  and 
of  dislike  to  many;  while  his  scanty  earnings  were 
plundered,  and  every  unworthy  contrivance  that 
meanness  could  suggest  was  employed  to  prevent 
his  escape  from  this  miserable  bondage.  We  are 
told  by  Ries  that  "  His  brothers  took  especial  pains 
to  alienate  him  from  all  bis  nearest  friends ;  and 
yet,  whatever  wrongs  they  committed,  although  con- 
victed of  them,  it  needed  only  a  few  tears  to  make 
him  forgive  all.  He  would  then  say,  '  He  is,  after 
all,  my  brother ;'  and  the  friend  was  then  liable  to 
reproach  for  his  good-nature  and  frankness." — Con- 
tiniwd  at  paye  217. 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN. 

(Continued  from  -page  214.) 

Of  the  utter  selfishness,  meanness,  and  dirty  cupi- 
dity of  tht  two  brothers  of  Beethoven, a  characteris- 
tic instsnce  or  two  may  suffice.  Ries  relates  that 
"Beethoven  had  promised  his  three  sonatas  (Op. 
31)  to  Nageli  of  Zurich ;  his  brother,  Carl,  in 
the  meanwhile,  who  unfortunately  never  ceased 

No.  28. 


meddling  with  his  affairs,  having  attempted  to 
sell  the  work  to  a  Leipzig  publisher.  This  gave 
rise  to  several  disputes  between  the  brothers,  as 
Beethoven  resolved  to  keep  the  promise  once  given. 
When  the  sonatas  were  completed  and  readv  to  be 
despatched,  the  dissension  between  the  b"fothers 
was  renewed,  and  even  proceeded  farther  than  words. 
On  the  following  day,  he  gave  me  the  sonatas  to 
forward  immediately  to  Zurich,  with  a  letter  to  his 
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brother,  enclosed  in  one  to  Von  Dreuning  for  the 
perusal  of  the  latter.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  elevated  in  its  moral  tone,  or  more  affecting 
for  its  feeling,  than  this  lecture  on  his  brother's 
conduct  of  the  preceding  day.  He  first  displayed  it 
in  all  Its  true  contemptible  aspect,  and  then  con- 
cluded by  forgiving  him  thoroughly,  but  with  a 
serious  warning  to  change  his  ill  course." 

Schindler  tells  us  : — 

"At  this  time  (1806-7)  Beethoven  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  not  a  few  presents — all  of  which,  how- 
ever,  vanished  utterly;  and  his  friends  asserted  that 
the  "evil  genius"  (his  brother)  was  active  in  remov- 
ing from  his  reach,  not  only  his  well-wishers,  but 
his  valuables  also.  When  Beethoven  was  asked, 
"  Where  is  that  ring,  or  this  watch?"  he  used,  alter 
a  moment's  pause,  to  reply,  "I  know  not;"  although 
he  knew  right  well  how  they  had  been  abstracted, 
but  was  unwilling  to  accuse  his  brothers  of  such 
dishonesty." 

This  is  a  topic  on  which  it  is  hateful  to  dwell ; 
we  hasten  therefore  to  say  that  Carl,  the  elder  bro- 
ther, died  in  1815, commending  to  his  chargeason, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter — a  legacy 
of  trouble  and  bitterness ;  whereby  he  doubled  after 
his  death  the  mischief  inflicted  while  he  lived.  The 
younger  brother  Johann  was  an  apothecary,  and 
became  prosperous  by  the  composer's  aid ;  yet  to  the 
end  of  Beethoven's  life,  when  sickness  and  want 
were  gathering  arovmd  him,  the  brother's  selfishness 
was  never  for  a  moment  relaxed,  and  far  from  giv- 
ing, he  still  attempted  to  prey  upon  the  failing  suf- 
ferer, at  the  very  time  when  he  was  insulting  him 
with  a  vulgar  parade  of  his  newly  acquired  wealth. 

An  instance,  related  by  Schindler,  must  be  pre 
served,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  between  the 
characters  of  the  brothers  which  it  exhibits : — "  On 
New  Year's  Day  1823,  as  we  were  seated  at  table, 
there  was  handed  to  the  Master  a  card — (It  is  cus- 
tomary in  Germany  to  send  cards  to  acquaintances 
and  friends  at  this  season.  Johann  had  thriven  so 
well  in  his  trade,  that  he  had  given  up  the  shop  and 
bought  an  estate,  of  which  this  was  the  announce- 
ment)— from  his  brother,  who  lived  in  the  next 
house,  inscribed,  "  Johann  van  Beethoven,  Landed 
Proprietor  {Guthesitzer)."  Beethoven  immediately 
wrote  on  the  reverse,  "  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  In- 
tellectual Proprietor  {Hirnbesitzer)^'  and  sent  it  back 
to  the  landed  gentleman.  It  had  happened  a  few 
days  before  this  ludicrous  incident,  that  this  brother, 
speaking  of  the  Master,  had  boasted,  '  that  he  would 
never  advance  so  far  as  he  (Johann)  had  done.'  As 
may  be  imagined,  Beethoven  was  infinitely  diverted 
by  this  piece  of  ostentation." 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  this  sordid  "  landed- 
proprietor"  survived  the  great  composer,  of  whose 
name  he  was  so  utterly  unworthy. 

In  1809,  an  offer  was  made  to  Beethoven  of  the 
post  of  Ka'pell-meister  to  the  King  of  Westphalia, 
which, having  still  no  certain  maintenance  at  Vienna, 
he  was  inclined  to  accept  it  was  indeed  "the  first  and 
la.st  opening  ever  presented  to  him  of  a  secure  sub- 
sistence"— the  last,  because  soon  he  became,  by  the 
increase  of  bis  deafness,  wholly  disqualified  for  the 
direction  of  an  orchestra.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, three  Austrian  princes,  the  Archduke  Rudolph, 
and  the  princes  Kiasky  and  Lobkowitz,  "tliinking 
it  disgraceful  for  Austria  to  allow  the  great  artist, 
who  was  the  pride  of  the  nation,  to  withdraw  to  a 
foreign  land,"  ofl'ered  to  secure  to  him  an  annual 
pensionof40U0(/((WcM,to  be  paid  solongasheshould 
possess  no  other  fixed  appointment,  on  the  condition 


of  his  remaining  in  Vienna.  He  accepted  the  pro- 
pcisal  and  remained.  The  moderate  income  thus 
secured,  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
reduced  by  a  filth,  by  the  financial  edict  published 
in  1811,  whereby  the  value  of  all  money  was  dimi- 
nished to  this  extent.  Some  years  later,  on  the 
death  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  his  portion  of  the  allow- 
ance was  withdrawn  by  the  next  heir.  A  part  only 
of  Prince  Kiasky's  share  was  preserved  on  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  1817;  so  that,  before  Beethoven' 
decease,  the  pension  had  dwindled  down  to  abou 
600  thaler,  some  £30  sterling.  We  have  dwelt  thus 
minutely  on  the  transaction,  as  it  comprises  the 
whole  sum  of  public  acknowledgment  that  Austria 
could  afl'ord  to  the  composer  "  who  was  the  pride  of 
the  nation!" — about  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  of 
cavalry,  or  a  custom-house  officer  of  the  second 
class ! 

By  Seyfried,  who  saw  him  about  this  period, 
Beethoven  is  described  as  not  exceeding  the  middle 
height,  thickset,  and  with  large  bones ;  full  of  bodily 
vigour,  the  very  image  of  strength. 

Schindler  adds  to  this — "His  head  was  unusually 
large,  overgrown  with  long  matted,  grizzled  hair, 
which  was  rarely  smoothed,  and  gave  him  rather  a 
wild  look,  especially  (which  was  not  seldom  the 
case)  when  his  beard  also  had  grown  very  long. 
His  brow  was  lofty  and  expanded,  his  eyes  brown 
and  small,  and  when  he  laughed,  quite  buried  in 
his  head ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  started  out  to  an 
unusual  size,  and  either  rolled  darting  around,  the 
pupil  generally  turned  upwards,  or  were  immovably 
fixed,  whenever  an  idea  had  seized  upon  him.  At 
such  moments,  his  exterior  at  once  underwent  a 
striking  alteration,  and  assumed  a  visibly  inspired 
and  connnaudiiig  aspect,  which,  to  the  bystander, 
made  his  short  figure  appear  as  gigantic  as  his  mind. 
Such  moments  of  sudden  inspiration  often  surprised 
him  iu  the  midst  of  society,  or  while  passing  through 
the  streets;  and  generally  attracted  the  eager  notice 
of  all  near  him." 

FromRieswe  learn — "That  he  was  awkward  and 
ungraceful  in  his  gestures;  seldom  took  anything 
brittle  in  his  hands  that  he  did  not  break ;  would 
frequently  upset  his  inkstand  into  the  piano-forte — 
tumbled,  soiled,  and  damaged  his  furniture.  And, 
in  short,  did  everything  that  a  tidy  person  ought  not 
to  do.  How  he  accomplished  the  task  of  shaving 
himself  was  always  a  mystery;  but  his  wounded 
chin  bore  frequent  witness  to  the  risk  he  ran  in  the 
process." 

The  anxiety  and  distress  which  he  had  endured 
had  not  yet  bowed  his  frame ;  but  the  various  ec- 
centricities of  manner  and  habit  which  character- 
ised him,  were,  to  some  extent,  displayed;  and 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  and  darker  epoch  of 
his  history,  we  may  as  well  pause  in  this  interval 
(between  1809  and  1815) — which  was  not  marked 
by  any  special  event  beyond  the  successive  produc- 
tion of  many  beautiful  works — to  describe  some  of 
these  peculiarities,  and  look  into  the  daily  life  of 
this  remarkable  being. 

He  was  educated  a  Catholic,  but  was  not  punc- 
tual in  devout  observances,  although  of  the  tndy 
religious  temper  of  his  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
One  of  the  most  valued  ornaments  of  his  chamber 
was  the  framed  copy  of  an  inscription  from  a  temple 
of  Isis,  which  he  said  contained  the  substance  of  all 
high  and  pure  religion: — 

"  /  am  that  which  is. 

"  /  am  all  that  is,mas,  and  shall  be:  notnortalhath 
raised  the  veil  that  covers  me. 
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"  He  is  self-sustained  and  alone :  to  him  alone  all 
things  oive  their  being." 

His  love  of  reading,  and  the  masculine  and  pure 
judgment  that  attracted  him  to  the  best  writers, 
have  been  already  described  : — His  favourite  author 
was  our  own  Shakspeare,  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own. 
His  diligence  was  untiring ;  but  he  was  incapable 
of  system  or  order :  "  to  address  himself  to  a  certain 
thing  at  a  given  time  was  impossible."  Hence  his 
dislike  of  giving  lessons ;  even  his  dames  de  prede- 
liction  were  made  to  feel  how  he  hated  the  task; 
and  scolded  him  for  his  impatience,  but  in  vain. 
TJie  same  aversion  to  constraint  made  him  reluctant 
to  play  in  society,  and  tis  refusals,  when  pressed, 
were  a  frequent  cause  of  offence  to  his  admirers : 
many  of  whom,  after  a  journey  undertaken  for  the 
sole  object  of  hearing  him,  were  compelled  to  return 
unsatisfied.  As  his  deafness  increased,  he  would 
allow  no  one  to  be  present  while  he  played,  if  he 
could  avoid  it. 

His  nature  combined  a  singular  frankness,  with 
a  tendency  to  mistrust  of  others,  which  amounted  at 
last  to  a  positive  disease.  In  his  cheerful  moments, 
his  spirits  were  high,  not  to  say  boisterous,  and  his 
conversation  when  he  unbent  himself,  while  yet  able 
to  take  a  part  in  society,  was  animated,  forcible, 
and  abounding  in  pleasantry  and  sarcasm.  He  has 
been  accused  of  haughtiness  towards  his  brother 
professors;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  often  sur- 
mised when,  in  reality  his  reserve  arose  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  infirmity  which  he  tried  to  con- 
ceal. Of  his  generous  dealings  with  many  artists, 
we  have  sufficient  instances,  and  some  of  a  charac- 
teristic plainness,  which  thoroughly  bespeak  the 
nature  of  the  man.  When  Moscheles  wrote,  at  the 
close  of  a  work  undertaken  at  Beethoven's  request, 
and  apparently  in  some  anxiety  as  to  its  recep- 
tion— "  Finis,  with  God's  help !" — the  master  added 
the  energetic  comment,  "Man,  help  thyself!" 

He  rose  early,  and  began  to  compose  as  soon  as 
he  was  dressed.  During  the  morning,  he  would 
twice  or  thrice  leave  his  writing  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time,  run  into  the  open  air,  whatever  the  weather 
might  be,  and  return  with  new  ideas,  which  were 
immediately  transcribed.  In  eating  he  was  moder- 
ate and  frugal,  but  most  irregular  as  to  the  hours  of 
his  meals :  his  favourite  drink  was  pure  water,  and 
his  habit  in  latter  years,  of  frequenting  coffee. houses, 
which  he  generally  chose  where  he  was  least  likely 
to  be  disturbed  or  stared  at,  was  pursued  for  the 
sake  of  reading  the  newspapers  only — in  which  he 
greatly  delighted.  Although  a  thorough  sloven  in 
his  dress — (Frau  Streicher  found  him  at  one  time 
"without  either  a  coat  or  a  shirt  that  were  fit  to 
wear,"  and  compelled  him,  greatly  to  his  advantage, 
to  reform  his  wardrobe) — he  was  a  perfect  Mussul- 
man in  the  frequency  of  his  ablutions :  and  was 
continually  dabbling  in  water,  in  the  midst  of  which 
process  he  often  became  absorbed  by  some  sudden 
imagination,  and  stood,  "in  the  barest  negligd" 
dripping  like  a  river-god,  and  utterly  unconscious 
of  his  uncomfortable  position — "  murmuring  to  him- 
self, and  howling,  for  singing  it  could  not  be  called," 
as  the  ideas  occurred  to  him. 

In  worldly  matters  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  child; 
of  the  use  of  money  he  had  no  notion;  and  was 
thus  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  those  around  him,  but 
wasted  in  a  thriftless  manner  the  sums  he  obtained. 
This  kept  him  In  constant  embarrassments.  Al- 
though never  rewarded  for  his  compositions  to  half 
the  extent  they  deserved,  he  would  have  been  main, 
tained  by  them  in  comfort  but  for  the  little  care  ho 


bestowed  on  economy,  his  liberality  to  his  worthless 
relatives,  and  the  robbery  which  they  practised  upon 
him,  uncontrolled,  but  not  unsuspected.  In  later 
years,  as  his  means  became  more  scanty,  and  sick- 
ness pressed  upon  him,  he  grew  so  suspicious  (not 
surely  without  some  reason)  that  he  would  not  trust 
any  one,  so  far  as  even  to  pay  the  most  trilling  ac- 
count for  him. 

He  was  fanciful  and  restless  beyond  all  measure 
as  to  his  choice  of  a  dwelling;  perpetually  changing 
his  quarters,  and  for  the  most  whimsical  reasons. 
He  had  often  to  pay  for  three  or  four  at  a  time — one 
had  too  much  sun,  another  too  little;  in  another 
the  water  was  bad;  and  we  read  of  his  giving  up  a 
country  lodging  that  pleased  him  "  because  the 
baron,  his  landlord,  annoyed  him  l)y  bowing  too 
obsequiously  whenever  they  met."  His  summer 
was  always  spent  somewhere  out  of  town ;  the  Iresh 
air  seems  to  have  been  indispensable  to  his  exist- 
ence ;  and  most  of  his  great  compositions  were  do- 
signed  and  fashioned  during  his  rambles  abroad, 
either  alone  or  in  company.  Need  we  remind 
the  musical  reader  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony;  in 
which  the  fresh  spirit  of  nature,  and  the  life  that 
breathes  in  woods,  and  breezes,  and  running  waters, 
are  embodied  with  an  animation  and  beauty  lior- 
rowed  from  their  immediate  presence?  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  his  household  arrangements  be- 
came more  and  more  uncomfortable  and  disordered, 
and  in  the  sickness  and  mental  distress  of  his  latter 
years,  he  suffered  all  that  can  be  imagined  of  trou- 
ble and  neglect,  in  the  solitary  condition  of  a  bache- 
lor, infirm,  deaf,  untended  save  by  hirelings,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  economy  of  house- 
hold comfort.  The  picture  which  is  given  of  his 
domestic  cares  and  confusions  would  be  almost  far- 
cical, were  it  not  darkened  by  regret  that  such  mi- 
serable vexations  should  have  harrassed  a  mind 
deserving  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  at  the  close 
of  its  marvellous  and  toilsome  career. 

If  we  add  that,  however  vehement  in  his  dis- 
likes, and  almost  capriciously  irascible,  he  was 
equally  quick  to  forgive,  and  to  recall  and  atone  for 
the  utterances  of  his  passionate  moments ;  that,  in  a 
scene  where  sycophancy  was  the  prevailing  and 
profitable  vice,"  he  carried  even  to  extremity  the 
assertion  of  his  rugged  independence;  that  the 
main-spring  of  his  exertions  was  a  fervent  desire  to 
dignify  and  advance  his  beloved  art ;  and  to  ren- 
der himself  worthy  of  its  highest  inspirations; 
and  that  throughout  his  career,  amidst  all  the  tempta- 
tions that  beset  him,  he  kept  his  purity  unsullied, 
and  was  never  accused  of  a  base  or  mean  action — 
we  shall  in  some  measure  have  traced  the  outline  of 
a  character  in  which  the  elements  of  goodness  and 
nobility,  and  the  gifts  of  an  exquisite  genius,  were 
mingled  with  many  flaws  and  infirmities  that  may 
be  lamented,  but  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  strong- 
est claims  to  love  and  admiration.  And  how  few 
of  those  who  have  been  endowed  and  afflicted  like 
him,  have  left  us  so  much  to  record  with  reverence, 
and  so  little  to  conceal  or  extenuate!  We  must 
now  hasten  to  the  concluding  period  of  his  history. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  as  we  have  already  said, 
his  brother  Carl  died,  bequeathing  to  his  care  and 
guardianship  a  son  about  eight  years  old.  Writing 
to  Ries  of  this  event,  he  says — "  that  he  had  ex- 
pended on  his  deceased  brother,  while  alive,  more 
than  10,000  gulden  to  relieve  his  wants  and  make 
his  existence  easier;"  that  his  widow  (which  was 
too  true)  was  "  a  bad  woman ;"  "  the  eon  from  that 
time  he  looked  upon  as  his  own." 
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As  the  boy  was  clever  and  promisinsr,  he  took 
steps  to  adopt  him  regularly,  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  example  of  his  mother,  who  resisted, 
and  a  harassing  contest  at  law  ensued,  which  in 
1820  ended  recognising  the  full  powers  of  Beetho- 
ven. His  nephew,  far  from  repaying  him  for 
his  unceasing  kindness,  fatherly  care,  indulgence, 
and  counsel,  with  the  affection  which  such  conduct 
should  have  elicited,  became  a  deep  source  of  anxie- 
ty, expense,  and  misery  to  Beethoven.  In  1824  he 
was  entered  in  the  University,  where,  although  he 
displayed  extraordinary  capacities,  his  irregularities, 
lying,  and  misconduct,  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  at  length  to  procure  his  expulsion.  But  the 
generous  and  blinded  Beethoven  forgave,  and  placed 
him  in  an  institution  for  mercantile  studies.  StiU 
all  his  kindness  and  his  admonitions  were  in  vain 
and  met  with  disappointment.  A  repetition  of  the 
same  evil  courses  was  like  to  have  the  same  termi- 
nation, to  avoid  which  the  wretched  youth  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  his  own  life,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  Austrian  laws  he  was  imprisoned 
as  a  criminal ;  Beethoven  only  saw  him  for  one  day 
before  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  of  banishment 
from  Vienna.  By  great  exertions  Beethoven  sue. 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  commutation  of  this  sentence, 
through  Marshal  Stutterheim,  who  consented  to 
receive  the  youtli  into  his  corps  as  a  cadet;  and, 
before  joining  his  regiment,  he  remained  for  a  short 
time  at  Vienna,  whither  Beethoven,  sick  and  worn 
down  with  affliction,  had  hastenedfrom  the  country 
to  receive  him.  This  was  in  December  1826;  and 
from  this  moment  the  mortal  illness  which  soon 
hurried  him  to  the  grave,  and  during  which  the  most 
heartless  neglect  was  exhibited  by  his  nephew, 
seized  upon  him  with  painful  and  alarming  symp- 
toms. The  circumstances,  as  related  by  Schindler, 
are  too  melancholy  and  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over. 

"  It  was  not  until  after  some  days  that  I  learned 
his  arrival,  and  the  state  of  his  health.  I  hastened 
to  him;  and,  amongst  other  circumstances  of  the 
most  alllicting  nature,  was  informed  that  he  had 
repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  sent  to  entreat  the  attend- 
ance of  his  two  fiirmer  physicians,  Eraunhofer  and 
Staudenheim  ;  the  first  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  the  distance  being  too  great ;  and  the 
other  had  often  promised  to  come,  but  never  ap- 
peared; and  that,  in  consetiuencc,  a  doctor  had  been 
scut  to  attend  him,  how  or  by  whom  he  knew  not, 
who,  of  course,  was  qiute  a  stranger  to  him,  and  to 
his  constilutiim.  I  afterwards  heard,  however,  from 
the  lips  of  the  worthy  doctor  liimself  (Professor 
Wawruch)  in  what  manner  he  had  been  directed  to 
the  sick  bed  of  Beethoven.  It  is  too  remarkable, 
and  affords  a  striking  proof  how  utterly  this  man,  so 
dear  to  his  age  and  to  posterity,  was  neglected,  or 
rather  betrayed  and  destroyed,  by  his  nearest  rela- 
tives, wlio  owed  so  much  to  him.  The  Professor 
informed  me  that  he  had  learned  fnmi  the  marker 
in  one  of  the  hotels,  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
hospital  sick,  that  Beethoven's  nephew,  while  play- 
ing at  billiards  in  the  caf^  some  days  before,  had 
requested  him  to  go  and  seek  a  physician  to  attend 
his  uncle,  who  was  ill;  and  having  been  prevented 
by  his  own  ill  health  from  fulfilling  the  commission, 
the  man  begged  Dr.  Wawruch  to  visit  him,  which 
was  immediately  done.  He  found  Beethoven  lying 
without  any  medical  attendance.  So  that  a  marker 
in  a  billiard  room  must  fall  sick,  and  be  sent  to  an 
hospital,  to  give  the  great  Beethoven  the  chance  of 
obtaining  medical  help  in  his  utmost  need  !    .     .     . 


The  nephew  set  out  to  join  his  regiment  before  the 
end  of  December ;  and,  from  that  moment,  it  seemed 
as  if  Beethoven  was  delivered  from  an  evil  genius, 
for  he  became  again  cheerful,  and  quite  resigned  to 
his  misfortune,  hoping  and  expecting  a  speedy  reco. 
very  from  the  care  of  his  physician.  His  attach- 
ment for  his  nephew  was  now  changed  into  bitter 
animosity ;  and  yet,  as  the  moment  of  his  departure 
from  this  world  drew  near,  his  former  feelings  re- 
turned, and  ht  left  this  nephew  his  sole  legatee." 

Before  we  pass  to  the  closing  scene  thus  distress- 
ingly introduced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume 
hastily  the  outline  of  Beethoven's  general  history 
from  the  year  1815,  whicb  has  been  suspended  in 
order  that  the  tale  of  his  domestic  troubles  might 
not  be  interrupted. 

His  true  friend  and  patron,  the  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky  had  died  in  1814.  The  musical  society  which 
he  had  assembled  around  him  was  transferred,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  palace  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador Rasumowsky — to  whom  Beethoven  dedicated 
some  of  his  latest  and  most  beautiful  chamber  com- 
positions. The  Congress  of  Vienna  brought  hither 
many  distinguished  admirers  of  the  artist ;  and  he 
received,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  flattering  testi- 
monials of  regard,  but  also  considerable  pecuniary 
gains.  This  was  the  last  epoch  of  his  appearance 
in  general  society :  a  few  years  later,  and  he  had 
fallen,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  knowledge  of  his  towns- 
men, and  was  brooding  over  his  many  troubles  in 
gloomy  solitude.  His  reputation  was,  however, 
daily  becoming  greater  abroad;  and  he  was  bo- 
sieged  with  commissions  for  musical  works  :  but  liis 
chief  attention  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of 
his  great  symphonies  and  masses,  which  were  suc- 
cessively performed  at  concerts — of  which  the  risk 
was  undertaken  by  himself,  in  default  of  the  patnm- 
age  which  the  court  refused  him.  The  gain  irum 
these  was  uncertain  and  scanty — except  in  reputa- 
tion; and  the  expense  of  his  nephew's  education 
and  of  the  long  lawsuit,  and  repeated  attacks  of  ill- 
ness, kept  him  for  ever  in  straitened  circumstauces, 
and  compelled  him  to  toil  unremittingly.  He  had, 
in  better  days,  invested  a  small  fund,  it  is  true ;  but 
this  he  was  loath  to  touch — regarding  it  as  his  last 
resource,  in  case  of  absolute  helplessness — aud  as  a 
deposit  for  his  nephew.  Ofl'ers  were  made  to  him 
to  compose  another  opera;  but  he  seemed  unable  lo 
overcome  the  disgust  caused  by  the  first  failure  of 
Fidelio — although,  on  a  revival  of  this  work,  it  had 
met  with  the  applause  it  deserved.  Oil  one  occasion 
of  its  representation  in  1823,  Beethoven,  for  the  hist 
time,  was  invited  to  conduct  it  in  public.  During 
the  rehearsal,  however,  it  became  evident  that  his 
utter  deafness  rendered  it  impossible  ;  aud  the 
directors  of  the  theatre  were  compelled  to  convey  to 
him,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  this  painful  inti- 
mation. "He  instantly  left  the  orchestra.  Ihc 
melancholy  which  this  mortification  produced  did 
not  pass  away  for  the  whole  of  that  day ;  and  at 
table  he  remained  gloomily  silent."  His  deal'ness 
was  now  become  so  confirmed  that  his  friends  were 
reduced  to  writing  what  they  wished  to  convey  to 
him. 

His  grand  mass,  completed  in  1823,  was  honoured 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  from  Paris,  with  a  gold  medal, 
specially  inscribed  as  the  king's  present.  In  1822 
he  had  been  created  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Stockholm  :  invita- 
tions to  visit  England, as  we  havealready  mentioned, 
reached  him  about  this  period;  while,  at  home,  liis 
consideration  began  to  give  place  to  the  new  passion 
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for  Rossini,  who  had  taken  Vienna,  as  it  were,  by 
storm.  Beethoven  felt  this  severely,  but  made  no 
complaint ;  and  continued  to  pursue  his  high  designs 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  had  been  received  at 
home  with  the  applause  that  greeted  them  else- 
where. 

One  more  event  of  his  professional  history  must 
be  recorded,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  what 
meanness  can  exist  ni  titled  patrons.  In  1824,  a 
commission  to  compose  a  set  of  violin  quartetts,  was 
sent  him  by  Prince  Nicholas  Galitzin,  from  Russia, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  The  work 
was  undertaken,  and  pursued  with  the  utmost  care. 
To  fulfil  the  commission,  Beethoven  laid  aside  some 
projected  works  of  the  highest  class — amongst  which 
was  the  composUion  of  Goethe's  Faust ;  and  the  qiiar 
tetts  were,  at  last,  completed  and  despatched.  The 
prince  admired  them — wrote  for  explanations  of« 
various  passages,  and  at  length  declared  himself 
perfectly  informed  and  satisfied.  But  the  stipulated 
reward  was  in  vain  applied  for ;  and  the  composer 
remained  a  loser  of  his  precious  time  and  of  the  cost 
of  the  copyist's  labours,  and  of  the  expensive  cor- 
respondence with  this  pattern  of  Russian  ostentatir>n 
and  meanness.  It  is  proper  that  such  acts  should 
be  recorded,  for  the  abiding  disgrace  of  the  offend- 
er; and  the  lovers  of  art  will  never  forgive  the 
author  of  a  deceit  which  deprived  the  world  of  com- 
positions that  no  one  after  Beethoven  might  dare  to 
undertake.  This  was  almost  the  last  mortification 
which  he  was  destined  to  experience ;  for  the  last 
fruitless  application  to  the  prince  was  in  December 

1826,  when  sickness  had  rendered  him  necessitous 
and  unable  to  continue  his  labours,  never  afterwards 
resumed. 

He  languished  throughout  the  winter  months 
with  no  improvement;  all  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, excepting  the  small  investment  already 
named;  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  aid  at  the 
hands  of  his  neighbours,  who  had  neglected  him ; 
and  yet  his  want  of  money  was  pressing.  In  this 
strait,  he  bethought  him  of  the  former  oft'ers  of  the 
London  Philharmonic  Society;  and  addressed  to 
them,  through  Moscheles,  a  request  that  they  would 
fiilfil  the  design  of  a  concert  for  his  benefit,  promis- 
ing to  write  a  new  symphony,  in  return  for  this 
favour,  as  soon  as  his  state  permitted  it.  The  con- 
duct of  the  English  musicians,  on  this  occasion,  was 
both  liberal  and  delicate.  They  at  once  requested 
his  acceptance  of  £100,  offering  to  send  more,  if 
required;  with  expressions  which  bespoke  their 
respect  and  sympathy  for  the  great  composer. 
(Some  German  writers  have  complained  of  the  ver- 
sion current  respecting  this  gift ;  the  facts,  however, 
are  as  above  stated.  They  say  that  Beethoven  did 
not  want  alms,  or,  had  he  needed  them,  his  own 
countrymen  would  have  been  proud  to  aft'ord  them. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  although  not  penniless, 
he  was  in  immediate  difficulties ;  and,  with  the  fear 
of  long  sickness  before  him,  rather  turned  for  help 
to  foreigners,  who  had  already  evinced  their  respect 
for  him,  than  to  those  by  whom  he  felt  himself 
unduly  neglected.  They  cannot  deprive  England  of 
the  just  credit  of  this  becoming  act,  which  Beetho 
ven  fully  appreciated.)  The  reply  arrived  in  time 
only  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  Beethoven,  who 
was  now  rapidly  sinking.     On  the  18th  of  March, 

1827,  he  dictated  an  acknowledgment,  literally  from 
his  deathbed.  The  dropsical  symptoms  resisted  all 
attempts  to  relieve  him;  and  he  encountered  the 
approach  of  death  with  cheerful  and  religious  com- 
posure.     After  deliberately  making  his   will,  he 


received  the  sacrameijts  of  the  Church  on  the  24lh. 
On  the  same  day  the  last  struggle,  which  was  terri- 
ble and  obstinate,  began ;  nor  was  he  finally  released 
until  the  26th  of  March,  when  he  expired  amidst 
the  tumult  of  an  unusually  fierce  storm,  which  was 
rolling  over  the  town  as  liis  troubled  spirit  departed 
— a  close  notJnaptiy  resembling  his  destiny  in  life. 
A  stranger,  or  at  least  a  mere  acquaintance  from 
Gratz,  who  had  hastened  to  visit  Beethoven  before 
he  died,  was  the  only  person  present  in  his  last  mo- 
ments; his  friends  Von  Breuning  and  Schindler, 
who  had  been  in  attendance  during  his  sickness, 
having  left  the  house  on  some  mission  concerning 
the  arrangements  for  his  funeral.  When  they  re- 
turned, his  troubles  were  at  an  end !  Surely  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  is  a  deep  tragedy 
exhibited  in  this  solitary  death  scene :  untended  by 
kindred,  unwept  by  household  love,  and  darkened 
by  ingratitude  and  neglect:  the  miserable  farewell 
which  the  world  afforded  to  one  of  its  noblest  orna- 
ments, more  cold  and  blank  than  it  gives  to  many 
whose  career  has  only  been  mai'ked  by  mischief  and 
disgrace ! 

Beethoven  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years  and 
three  months ;  and  now  rests  in  the  burial  ground 
of  the  village  of  Wahring,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Vienna,  in  the  Alster  district  of  the  suburbs.  The 
funeral  ceremony  was  attended  by  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persons ;  and  in  the  respect  paid  to  his 
remains,  the  citizens  of  Vienna  testified  a  regret 
that  was  general  throughout  Europe.  With  him  the 
list  of  great  German  composers  was  closed,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  successor  to  his  place  will  appear  in 
our  day. 

MARTINI  IN  FRANCE. 

When  Martini,  after  removing  from  Freistadt,  his 
native  place,  to  Neuborg,  where  he  became  organist 
of  the  seminary,  and  thence  travelling  to  Frebourg, 
resolved  to  seek  a  wider  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
his  genius,  he  could  not  readily  determine  whether 
he  had  better  go  to  France  or  Italy.  In  this  dilem- 
ma he  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  highest  tower  in 
the  town,  and,  throwing  a  feather  to  the  wind,  made 
up  his  mind  to  prefer  the  route  that  should  be 
pointed  out  to  him  by  tlie  direction  it  took.  The 
feather  floated  towards  the  port  of  France ;  he  took 
the  same  course,  and  arrived  at  Nancy,  totally  ignor- 
ant of  the  French  language,  without  a  single  ac- 
quaintance in  the  place,  or  any  money  in  his  pocket. 
In  this  embarrassment  he  accidentally  fell  in  with 
an  organist  of  the  name  of  Dupeut,  who,  delighted 
with  his  knowledge  of  music  and  of  the  construc- 
tion of  organs,  received  him  most  cordially  into  his 
house,  and  made  him  one  of  his  family.  He  re- 
mained in  that  town  some  time,and  published  there 
some  Sonatas,  which  were  warmly  received,  and 
still  continue  great  favourites  at  Nancy. 

Madame  Catalan:. — No  musical  performer  ever 
had  a  higher  idea  of  her  talents  than  that  wonder  of 
her  a^e,  Madame  Catalani ;  and  she  was  apt  to  express 
it  with  a  naivete  sufficiently  amusing.  "When  she 
visited  Hamburgh  for  the  first  time,  M-  Schevenke,  the 
chief  musician  of  that  city,  criticised  her  vocal  perfor 
niances  with  great  severity.  Madame,  on  being  told 
of  his  dissent  from  the  general  opinion,  broke  out  into 
a  great  passion,  calling  him,  among  many  other  hard 
names,  an  impious  man  "Sir,"  added  she,  "when 
God  has  given  to  a  mortal  so  extraordinary  a  talent  as 
I  possess,  people  ought  to  applaud  and  honour  it  as  a 
miracle,  and  it  is  profane  to  depreciate  the  gifts  of  Ilea- 
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The  cuckoo's  notes  I  love  to  hear, 

"When  summer  warms  the  skies  ; 
"When  fresh  the  banks  and  brakes  appear, 

And  flowers  around  us  rise  ; 
That  blythe  bird  sings  her  song'  so  clear, 

She  sings  where  sunbeams  shine — 
Her  voice  is  sweet — but,  Mary  dear. 

Not  half  so  sweet  as  thine. 
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From  town  to  town  I've  idly  stray'd, 

I've  wandered  many  a  mile, 
I've  met  with  many  a  blooming  maid. 

And  own'd  her  chai'ms  the  while ; 
I've  gazed  on  some  that  then  seem'd  fair. 

But  when  thy  looks  I  see, 
I  find  there's  none  that  can  compare. 

My  Mary  dear !  with  thee. 


STRADELLA  AND  HORTENSIA. 

Alessandbo  Stracella,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  composer 
to  the  opera,  at  Venice,  having  under  his  tuition 
a  young  lady  of  rank,  of  the  name  of  Hortensia, 
who  lived  with  a  Venetian  nobleman,  a  mutual 
affection  took  place  between  Alessandro  and  his 
fair  pupil,  and  they  eloped  together  to  Rome. 
On  discovering  their  flight,  the  Venetian,  fired  with 
revenge,  despatched  two  assassins  with  instructions 
to  murder  the  lovers  wherever  they  should  be  found. 
Arrived  at  Naples,  and  learning  that  the  objects  of 
their  sanguinary  pursuit  were  at  home,  living  toge- 
ther as  man  and  wife,  they  sent  the  intelligence  to 
their  employer  rcquestingletters  of  recommendation 
to  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  sure  of  an  asylum  to  which  they  could 
fly  when  the  intended  work  of  death  should  have 
been  accomplished.  The  letters  arrived,  with  which 
in  their  possession  they  hastened  to  Rome,  and  en- 
No.  29 


tered  the  Eternal  City  on  the  day  preceding  the 
evening  on  which  Stradella  was  to  give  an  oratorio 
of  his  own  composition,  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
John  Lateran.  The  murderers  attended  this  per- 
formance, with  the  design  of  giving  the  fatal  blow 
as  the  composer  and  Hortensia  left  the  church ; 
but  the  pathos  of  the  music  had  such  a  thrilling 
and  fascinating  power  as  to  work  upon  their  feel- 
ings to  a  degree  that  awakened  their  remorse,  and 
diverted  them  from  their  purpose.  Nor  did  they 
stop  there,  but  resolved  to  apprize  the  lovers  of  their 
bloody  commission;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  oratorio,  waited  their  coming  out  of 
the  church,  informed  them  of  their  intended  de- 
struction, and  advised  their  immediate  departure 
from  Rome,  promising  to  tell  their  employer  that 
they  had  quitted  that  city  before  their  arrival  there. 
Stradella  and  Hortensia  fled  to  Turin,  where, 
except  in  the  houses  of  ambassadors,  the  laws  fur- 
nished no  protection  for  murderers.  The  retreat 
of  the  lovers  being  again  discovered,  their  enemy, 
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not  satisfied  with  prevailing  on  two  other  ruffians  to 
engage  to  perform  the  work  of  murder,  contrived  _to 
work  upon  the  father  of  Hortensia,  so  as  to  succeed 
in  bringing  him  into  fellowship  with  himself  in  the 
execution  of  his  fell  purpose.  Furnished  with  let- 
ters from  the  Abbe  d'Estrade,  then  French  ambas- 
sador at  Venice,  to  the  Marquis  de  Villars,  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Turin,  recom. 
mending  them  to  his  protection  as  merchants,  they 
all  three  (the  bravoes  and  the  father  of  Hortensia) 
set  out  with  the  resolution  of  stabbing  Stradella 
and  his  fair  companion  wherever  they  might  find 
them.  The  Duchess  of  Savoy  was  at  that  time 
Regent.  Informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  musician 
and  his  mistress,  and  of  the  reason  of  their  precipi- 
tate flight  from  Rome,  for  their  greater  security  she 
placed  the  lady  in  a  convent  and  retained  Stradella 
in  her  palace,  giving  him  the  office  of  principal 
musician.  Thus  secured,  Stradella  began  to  forget 
his  danger.  When  one  evening,  taking  the  air  upon 
the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
three,  each  of  whom  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  body, 
and  immediately  found  sanctuary  in  the  house  of 
the  ambassador. 

The  report  of  this  cruel  assault  no  sooner  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Duchess  than  she  ordered  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  be  closed,  so  that  no  person  might 
escape,  and  caused  the  most  diligent  search  to  be 
made  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul  deed.  On 
b«ing  told  that  they  had  found  shelter  in  the  house 
of  the  French  ambassador,  she  went  in  person  to 
demand  that  they  be  given  up;  but  the  Marquis 
insisted  on  his  privilege,  and  refused  compliance. 
He,  however,  wrote  to  the  Abbe  who  had  given 
them  the  letters  of  recommendation  desiring  an 
explanation  of  such  an  outrage;  and  received  for 
answer  that  he  had  been  led  to  give  them  letters 
from  the  artful  representation  of  one  of  the  proud 
and  powerful  aristocracy  of  Venice. 

The  wounds  inflicted  upon  Stradella  though  dan- 
gerous did  not  prove  mortal,  and  the  assassins  were 
suffered  to  escape. 

A  year  elapsed  before  his  perfect  recovery  from 
his  wounds,  and  Stradella  forgot,  or  thought  him- 
self secure  from  any  future  attempts  on  his  life  being 
made  by  his  vindictive  and  malignant  enemy.  The 
Duchess,  interested  for  the  happiness  ol  the  two  per- 
sons who  had  suffered  so  much  in  consequence  of 
their  inauspicious  loves,  united  them  in  marriage. 
The  fame  of  Stradella  continued  to  increase  and  to 
spread.  He  was  invited  to  compose  an  opera  for  Ge- 
noa, whither  he  went  to  superintend  its  performance, 
but  the  merciless  and  bloodthirsty  wretches  were  on 
his  trail.  The  lovers  arrived  in  Genoa,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  a  very  few  days  after,  their  pursuers  rushed 
into  the  chamber,  and  executed  their  nefarious  com  - 
mission  with  which  they  were  charged,  by  stabbing 
them  both  to  the  heart.  This  time  they  did  not 
stay  to  be  interrogated  by  the  emissaries  of  offended 
law,  but  retreated  to  a  vessel  which  was  awaiting 
them  in  the  harbour,  and  were  never  again  heard  of. 
This  tragic  episode  in  the  history  of  the  world  hap- 
pened about  the  year  1678. 


FASHIONABLE    INSTRUMENTS     SINCE 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Lute  and  Virginal 
were  the  only  instruments  for  which  any  toler- 
able music  had  been  written.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  performer  on  the  Virginal ;  and  if  she 
was  able  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  pieces  con 


tained  in  the  MS.  collection  called  "  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's Virginal  Book,"  which  were  written  ex- 
pressly for  her  by  Bird,  Bull,  Farnaby,  and  other 
great  masters  of  the  day,  ker  proficiency  must  have 
been  truly  wonderful;  for  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Bur. 
ney  that  the  pieces  of  Bull,  contained  in  this  collec- 
tion, "  surpass  every  idea  of  difficulty  that  can  be 
formed  from  the  lessons  of  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  or,  in  modern  times,  Emanuel  Bach, 
Mulhcl,  and  Clementi."  "  In  everything  relating  to 
the  execution  of  instrumental  music,"  says  the  late 
M.  Charon,  "it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dispel 
a  very  common  error,  which  consists  in  believing 
that  music  was  formerly  very  simple  and  easily  per- 
formed. This  error  arises  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  old  writers  having  used  notes  of  very  great 
value,  and  from  its  not  being  remembered  that  these 
notes  were  executed  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  they 
had,  in  fact,  no  greater  value  than  those  in  use  witti 
us  at  the  present  time.  Besides,  if  we  cast  our  eyes 
upon  the  collections  of  pieces  remaining  to  us  from 
former  ages — upon  the  Virginal  Book  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  instance — difficulties  will  be  found 
which  would  puzzle  the  most  able  of  our  modern 
performers."  Mary  (Queen)  of  Scotland  was  also 
a  performer  on  the  Virginal ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  curious  account  which  Sir  James  Melvil,  in  liis 
memoirs,  gives  of  his  embassy  to  the  English  Court, 
that  Elizabeth  was  no  less  jealous  of  her  unhappy 
rival's  musical  powers,  than  of  her  personal  beauty. 
The  Virginal  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Spinet,  and  was  generally  used  by  the  ladies  in 
England,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  harpsichord. 
In  the  time  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  Haywood 
was  a  celebrated  maker  of  spinets;  and  Kean  and 
Stade  were  the  fashionable  makers  in  Queen  Anne's 
time.  The  harpsichord,  in  its  turn,  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  pianoforte,  and  has  disappeared  almost 
as  completely  as  its  precursor  the  spinet.  Within 
our  memory  an  old  harpsichord  might  occasionally 
be  met  with  in  an  old  house  in  the  country,  plajed 
upon  by  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  performed  the 
pieces  of  Handel  and  Scarlatti,  accompanied  vocal 
music  from  the  thorough  bass  figures,  and  lamented 
the  decay  of  musical  knowledge  among  the  rising 
generation. — Mr.  HogartJi  in  the  Musical  World. 


JACOMO  MAYERBEER 

Was  born  in  1794  at  Berlin,  of  highly  respectable  pa- 
rents, who  spared  no  expense  on  his  education.  At 
the  age  of  seven  years  young  Jacomo  surprised  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  visitors  at  his  paternal  home 
by  his  wonderful  performances  on  the  piano-forte. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  his  fifteenth  year  that  he 
made  music  his  especial  study,  which  he  did  under 
the  Abbe  Vogler,  who  had  opened  an  establishment 
for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music.  Many 
eminent  critics  and  accomplished  musicians  have 
emanated  from  this  school,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Knecht,  Ritter,  and  Winter.  The  fol- 
lowing no  less  celebrated  were  fellow-students  with 
Mayerbeer,  namely,  C.  M.  Weber  and  Gottfried 
Weber.  A  warm  and  brotherly  affection  here  sprung 
up  between  Mayerbeer  and  the  composer  of  Fries- 
chiitz,  which  was  only  broken  off  by  the  death  of 
Weber  in  1826. 

Mayerbeer  had  not  been  more  than  two  years 
with  Vogler,  when  the  institution  was  broken  up, 
and  both  master  and  pupils  made  a  tour  of  Germany. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Abbe,  the  young  Jacomo, 
at  only  eighteen  years  of  age    produced  a  grand 
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opera  in  three  acts,  entitled  the  "Daughter  of  Jep- 
tha,"  which  was  performed  at  Munich,  and  met 
with  but  moderate  success.  He  concluded  his 
pupillage  with  Vogler,  and  his  master,  with  his 
usual  )>on  hommie,  conferred  upon  his  scholar  the 
brevet  de  maestro,  to  which,  with  a  flourish  of  his 
pen,  he  affixed  his  seal,  then  teacher  and  pupil  bade 
each  other  farewell. 

lu  Vienna,  where  the  young  Mayerbeer  took  up  his 
abode,  he  was  first  noticed  as  a  piano-forte  player, 
and  was  commissioned  to  compose  for  the  Imperial 
Court  an  opera  entitled  the  Two  Caliphs,  which 
was  composed  in  a  similar  style  to  his  former  work, 
and  was  a  complete  failure,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  taste  prevailing 
in  Vienna  then,  as  at  present,  was  in  favour  of  the 
Italian  school  of  art,  and  these  were  constructed 
according  to  the  rigid  forms  of  scholastic  theory. 
He  was  advised  by  Salieri,  the  composer  of  Axur, 
who  was  extremely  partial  to  Mayerbeer,  to  visit 
Italy,  and  there  prosecute  his  musical  studies.  May- 
erbeer was  led,  by  his  antipathy  to  the  Italian  music, 
to  prefer  visiting  Paris.  But  unknown  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  obtain  in  Paris  any  fitting  subject  for 
composition  for  the  academy,  so  he  at  length  betook 
himself  to  Italy. 

The  Italian  style,  which  he  so  strenuously  op- 
posed while  in  Germany,  became  the  chief  object 
of  his  admiration.  He  was  enchanted  with  Tan- 
credi,  the  first  opera  of  Rossini's  which  he  heard. 
From  this  moment  he  composed  in  rapid  succession 
seven  works,  all  of  which  were  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  The  first  he  produced  at  Padua  in 
1818  was  the  semi-serious  opera  "Romilda  k  Con- 
stanza,"  written  for  Mme.  Pisaroni.  In  the  year  1 8 1 9 
he  produced  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Turin,  his  "  Se- 
miramide  Ricognoscinta,"  by  Metastasio,  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  which  was  written  for  Mme. 
Carolina  Bassi,  afterwards  performed  by  Madame 
Pasta.  In  1820  he  brought  out  his  "Emmadi  Res- 
burgo,"  the  same  subject  which  Mehul  has  composed 
under  the  title  of  "  Heleni."  This  opera  appeared 
at  the  same  time  with  Rossini's  "  Edoardo  e  Chris- 
tina," and  both  works  found  equal  favour  with  the 
public. 

In  the  year  1821  he  composed  for  the  theatre  of 
Berlin  an  opera  in  the  Italian  style,  "Das  Bran- 
denburgher  Thor"  (The  Brandenburgh  Gate),  which 
was  not  performed.  In  the  meanwhile  his  fame 
had  reached  the  Theatre  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and 
here,  notwithstanding  their  shyness  with  regard  to 
the  works  of  new  composers,  he  produced  in  1822 
his  opera  "Margarita  d'Anjou."  His  operas  "Em- 
ma" and  "  Margarita"  were  soon  after  this  translated 
into  German,  and  produced  at  several  of  the  theatres 
of  Germany. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  works  of  May- 
erbeer, they  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
critics  of  that  time.  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  then 
Director  of  the  German  Opera  at  Dresden,  concurred 
with  the  opinions  of  the  critics,  and  even  wrote 
several  papers,  in  which  he  proved  that  Mayerbeer's 
partiality  for  the  Italian  school  was  an  error,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  speedily  resume  the 
style  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the 
immortal  Weber,  be  it  added,  that  in  spite  of  the 
view  which  he  took  and  advocated  upon  tenable 
grounds,  as  to  the  path  which  his  friend  had  drawn 
out  for  himself,  he  brought  forward  his  works  at 
Dresden,  where  they  were  performed  with  the  great- 
est care  and  attention. 


In  the  year  1823,  at  Milan,  "Blargarita"  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  L'Esule  di  Granata,"  the  principal  parts 
of  which  were  written  for  the  colossus  Lablache 
and  Madame  Pisaroni.  In  consequence  of  some 
cabal  this  opera  was  nearly  thrown  overboard.  In 
fact  the  first  act  was  a  failure,  the  second  would 
have  had  no  greater  success  had  it  not  been  for  a 
duet  by  Lablache  and  Bladame  Pisaroni,  sung  in 
their  best  style,  which  drew  down  the  "  most  sweet 
voices"  of  the  audience.  In  the  following  represen- 
tations the  triumph  of  the  composer  was  perfect. 
In  this  same  year  he  composed  the  opera  "Alman- 
zor"  for  a  theatre  at  Rome,  the  principal  part  for 
Madame  Carolina  Bassi:  she  was  taken  ill  before 
the  grand  rehearsal,  and  the  opera  has  never  been 
performed  since.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1825  "II 
Crociato"  came  out  at  Venice.  During  its  perform, 
ance,  the  composer  was  called  for,  and  crowned 
upon  the  stage.  In  the  year  1826,  at  the  request  of 
Comte  La  Rochefoucauld,  at  that  time  Ministre  des 
Beaux  Arts,  he  visited  Paris,  where  his  "  Crociato" 
was  received  with  genuine  French  enthusiasm. 
From  this  time  Meyerbeer  rested  awhile  from 
composition,  and  aliliction  for  the  loss  of  his  two 
children  interrupted  his  labours  for  nearly  two 
years.  In  1828  he  resumed  his  activity,  in  order  to 
bring  forward  his  opera  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  the 
score  of  which  was  laid  aside  at  the  Academie 
Royale  for  nearly  eighteen  months.  On  the  18th 
November,  1831,  this  master-piece  was  brought  upon 
the  stage,  to  the  perfect  delight  of  the  whole  Pari- 
sian public. 

At  the  theatre  at  Paris  this  opera  was  performed 
with  increasing  applause  for  nearly  one  hundred 
nights,  and  since  then  it  has  been  received  as  en- 
thusiastically upon  nearly  every  stage  in  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  With  this  work  com- 
menced a  new  era  in  the  artistical  career  of  this 
composer,  which  will  secure  him  a  distinguislied 
place  among  the  celebrated  musicians  of  his  time. 

His  last  work,  the  Huguenots,  has  met  the  same 
success  which  has  crowned  his  other  works,  al- 
though there  have  been  not  a  few  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  exhibit  their  acumen  by  designating 
it  as  a  tissue  of  noise  and  fireworks. 

Although  Mayerbeer  is  richly  endowed  with  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  his  life  is  devoted  to  his 
art.  It  is  to  him  his  business,  and  likewise  his 
recreation.  Of  his  unwearied  activity,  the  number 
of  works  which  he  has  produced  during  the  last  l(i 
years,  att'ords  ample  proof;  and  the  great  improve- 
ment manifest  in  his  last  works  gives  the  clearest 
evidence  of  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  attain  per- 
fection. For  this  he  is  to  be  admired  as  an  ai'tist. 
He  is,  however,  more  to  be  prized  as  a  man.  The 
natural  benevolence  and  mildness  of  his  character; 
his  agreeable  and  amiable  behaviour  to  everybody; 
his  modest  and  reasonable  estimation  of  his  powers, 
which  knows  no  pride  nor  professional  eminence — 
no  jealousy  of  others ;  and  which  neither  his  cele- 
brity, spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  nor  the 
honours*  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  have  been  able  to  over- 
throw; hisdisinterestednessof  mind, his  scrupulous 

*  Mayerbeer  is  Membre  Etranger  de  I'lnstitute  de 
France ;  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction  at 
the  Conservatoire  at  Paris ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Gr^try  at  Liege ;  Member  of  several  Mu- 
sical Institutions  in  England,  Italy,  and  Germany  ; 
Knight  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Order  of  the  South 
Star ;  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  Hof- 
Kapell-Meister  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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honesty,  have  long  procured  for  him  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  who  know  him.  And  the  personal 
virtues  of  this  artist,  as  amiable  as  he  is  distin- 
guished, must  charm  even  those  who  envy  him  his 
fortune,  and  his  fame.  In  short,  he  is  fully  deserv- 
ing the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  great 
composer — and  of  the  esteem  which,  as  a  man,  is 
so  universally  felt  for  him. — Abridged  from  a  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Maijerbeer  in  the  Musical  World. 


NEW  PIANO  FORTE. 

A  Piano-Forte,  on  a  new  principle, has  lately  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Beale  &  Co.,  Regent  Street, 
London,  which  possesses  so  many  advantages  over 
the  old  methods  of  construction,  and  is  so  striking  a 
piece  of  decorative  furniture,  that  it  will  in  all 
probability  iind,  as  it  ought  to  do,  a  very  general 
domestic  adoption.  It  has  been  christened  the 
Euphonicon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
piano-fortes;  and  it  has  excited  more  attention  in 
the  musical  world  than  any  application  of  ingenuity 
which  has  recently  been  applied  to  like  purposes. 

The  appearance  of  this  instrument  when  the  eye 
first  rests  upon  it  is  puzzling  and  imposing.  It 
seems  like  a  huge  mechanical  vignette — a  combi- 
nation of  musical  symbols  accidentally  thrown  toge- 
ther, forming  a  picturesque  and  harmonious  whole. 
Upon  examining  the  details  further,  the  spectator 
perceives  an  ingenious  purpose  in  every  part.  He 
finds  the  original  principle  of  the  piano  forte  action 
to  be  the  same,  but  applied  in  novel  forms,  which 
contribute  to  the  improved  present  value  of  the 
instrument  as  a  musical  vehicle,  giving  to  its  tone  a 
certain  amount  ofdurable  quality,  and  the  presumed 
likelihood  of  its  progressiveimproveraent-two  points 
hitherto  desiderata  in  this  class  of  mechanism.  The 
clavier  is  situated  as  in  ordinary  instruments,  and 
therein  the  similarity  to  the  piano. forte  ends.  On 
the  left  of  the  player  the  bass  strings  rise  in  a  sort 
of  harp  frame  open  to  the  air,  permitting  the  free 
and  undisguised  vibration  of  the  sound.  Below  the 
clavier  is  placed  a  chest  which  contains  the  wire 
pegs  and  the  hammers.  In  this  latter  respect  a  vast 
improvement  is  accomplished — an  improvement 
frequently  attempted  but  never  before  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  bearing.  By  means  of  this  the  tone 
diffused  is  round  and  equable,  without  the  local 
blows  which  occasion  it  disturbing  the  ears  of  the 
player,  or  of  an  auditor,  in  his  vicinity,  by  being, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  level  with  the  ear,  or  imme- 
diately over'  it.  Behind  the  instrument  are  three 
boards  resembling  violoncello  cases,  placed  perpen- 
dicularly, over  which  the  strings  are  stretched,  and 
which  have  an  increasing  extent  of  surface  properly 
relative  to  the  various  registers  of  sound,  the  whole 
of  the  frame  work  is  of  metal,  and  in  the  subordi- 
nate means  used  for  the  tension  of  the  strings — the 
pegs  being  screwed  into  iron  instead  of  wood — a 
security  of  tone  is  ensured  which  nothing  but  the 
occasional  abrasion  or  stretching  of  the  wire  itself 
can  shake. 

As  a  piece  of  furniture,  susceptible  of  inexhausti- 
ble decorative  fancies,  there  has  been  nothing  pro- 
duced like  the  Euphonicmi.  Messrs.  Beale  &  Co. 
have  three  or  four  instruments  on  view,  and  they 
each  present  distinctive  features — each  remarkable 
for  separate  ornamental  elegances.  The  frame 
work  of  the  bass-strings,  in  one  instance,  is  of  a 
beautiful  cobalt  blue  tint,  exquisitely  relieved  with 
arabesques  in  gold.  Pendant  from  the  apex  and 
the  right  shoulder  are  scrolls  gracefully  devised  and 


beautifully  moulded  in  ormolu,  giving  a  richness  to 
the  coup  d'ceil  hardly  to  be  suspected.  The  table  of 
the  instrument  is  furnished  with  raised  carvings, 
and  the  desk  is  an  elaboration  of  ornament  extremely 
well  and  artistically  composed.  For  the  boudoir  or 
drawing-room, then, the jB«^/io)iicon  presents  apiece 
of  cabinet-work  which  may  be  embellished  [o  an 
infinite  extent,  and  an  object  that  may  be  made  to 
combine  with  any  description  of  furniture,  however 
oriental  in  its  gaudiness  and  splendour.  But  its 
higher  claims  consist  in  its  improved  qualities  as  a 
musical  instrument.  In  it  the  piano  forte  is  brought 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
exceeded. — Newspaper  Paragraph,  1842. 


SERENADE. 

Awake ! — the  starry  midnight  hour 

Hangs  charmed,  and  pauseth  in  its  flight ; 
In  its  own  sweetness  sleeps  the  flower, 
And  the  doves  lie  hushed  in  deep  delight ! 
Awake  I  awake ! 
Look  forth  my  love,  for  love's  sweet  sake ! 

Awake  I — soft  dews  will  soon  arise 

From  daisied  mead,  and  thorny  brake  1 
Then,  sweet,  uncloud  those  eastern  eyes, 
And  like  the  tender  morniug  break  ! 
Awake  1  awake ! 
Dawn  forth,  my  love,  for  love's  sweet  sake  I 

Awake  ! — within  the  musk-rose  bower 

I  watch,  pale  flower  of  love,  for  thee ! 
Ah,  come  and  shew  the  starry  hour 

What  wealth  of  love  thou  hid'st  from  me ! 
Awake  !  awake  I 
Shew  all  thy  love,  for  love's  sweet  sake ! 

Awake  !— ne'er  heed  though  listening  night 

Steal  music  from  thy  silver  voice  ; 
0ncloud  thy  beauty,  rare  and  bright. 
And  bid  the  world  and  me  rejoice  I 
Awake !  awake ! 
She  comes  at  last,  for  love's  sweet  sake ! 

Barby  Cornwall. 


MUSIC  AND  LITERATURE. 

Alfieri,  the  Italian  poet,  often  before  he  wrote, 
prepared  his  mind  by  listening  to  music.  "Almost,'' 
he  says,  "all  my  tragedies  were  sketched  in  my 
mind  either  in  the  act  of  hearing  music,  or  a  few 
hours  after," — a  circumstance  which  has  been  re- 
corded of  many  others.  Lord  Bacon  had  music 
often  played  in  the  room  adjoining  his  study. 
Milton  listened  to  his  organ  for  his  solemn  inspira- 
tion, and  music  was  even  necessary  to  Warburton. 
The  symphonies  which  awoke  in  the  poet  sublime 
emotions,  might  have  composed  the  inventive  mind 
of  the  great  critic  in  the  vision  of  his  theoretical 
mysteries.  A  celebrated  French  preacher,  Bourda- 
loue,  or  Massillon,  was  once  found  playing  on  a  vio- 
lin, to  screw  his  mind  up  to  the  pitch,  preparatory 
for  his  sermon,  which  within  a  short  interval  he  was 
to  preach  before  the  court.  Curran's  favourite  mode 
of  meditation  was  with  the  violin  in  his  hand  ;  for 
hours  together  would  he  forget  himself,  running 
voluntaries  over  the  strings,  while  his  imagination 
in  collecting  its  tones  was  opening  all  his  faculties 
for  the  coming  emergency  at  the  bar. — Gray's  Sup- 
plement.— [To  these  might  be  added  a  very  long 
list  of  names  of  men  of  letters  and  men  of  science ; 
besides  numerous  theologians,  who,  in  hours  of 
relaxation  from  severer  studies,  beguiled  time,  and 
braced  their  minds  for  further  exertion  by  the  prac- 
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tice  of,  or  in  listening  to,  the  witching  voice  of  mu- 
sic—£rf.  JS.  M.] 


Handel  and  Greene. — When  Handel  arrived 
in  London,  Greene  (afterwards  Dr.  Greene),  then  a 
youn^  man,  was  anxious  to  become  personally  knovvn 
to  him,  and  succeeded  in  his  wi«h.  As  the  acquaint- 
ance improved,  so  did  their  mutual  familiarities  ;  till, 
at  lenp;th,  Handel  contracted  the  habit  of  frequently 
taking  his  juvenile  friend  with  him  to  St.  Paul's,  to 


officiate  for  him  as  his  blower  while  he  amused  himself 
at  the  organ.  On  these  occasions,  after  shutting  the 
church  doors,  they  both  took  off  their  coats,  and  setting 
to,  each  in  his  province,  they  would  often  remain  at  the 
instrument  till  eight  or  nine  at  night.  To  the  repeated 
opportunities  these  occasions  gave  the  young  musician 
of  hearing  the  performance,  and  watching  the  manner, 
of  so  great  a  master,  he,  in  a  great  measure,  was  in- 
debted for  the  distinguished  figure  he  afterwards  made, 
both  as  an  organist  and  a  composer. 


YOUTH  OF  THE  GLOOMY  BROW. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


Dr.  Callcott. 
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Thou  shalt  not  pur-sue    my         chace.  My 

largo. 


p^slfeg 


i~W^^^ 
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:^=:f 


:^=^ 


^: 


m^^^^^E^s^i 


sword,  shall  not  fall  by  thy  sword,  by  thy  sword.  My  foes  shall  not  fall  by  thy  sword.         liaise  the 


^zzi. 


--Z^^-- 


|=ixs(-: 


3d; 


:^=p: 


S 


P^E«E^-E^^ 


:t-H# 


sword,  shall  not         fall 


^3d=iH.^r3zz3-| 

My    foes  shall  not   fall   by  thy  sword.         Kaise  the 


-t- 

foes  shall  not  fall  by  thy  sword,  by  thy  sword, 


pl?^fe3^^¥^- 


-■f^ 


-e~e— ^- 
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:4 
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praise  of    the   daughter   of    Sar  -  no.  Raise  the      praise  of    the    daughter   of      Sar-no,  Raise  the 
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praise  of   the  daughter   of    Sar-no,   Raise  the      praise  of   the    daughter   of      Sar-no,   Raise  the 
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praise  of   the    daughter  of     Sar  -  no. 
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s3e:e 
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praise  of    the     daughter  of      Sar-no. 


m 
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fe 
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Give   her  name    to      the    winds  of  hear'n.  Give  her 
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^1 
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--ft=P: 


z^-\c 


Give  her  name  to    the  winds  of  heav'n  Give  her 


=|: 


:p=:f^=t 


-/-v- 


liZZil 


It: 


:f=^ 


zti 
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Give  her  name  to    the   winds  of  h^av'n,  Give  her      name    give      her       name,  her  name,  Give  her 


:^==: 


-^- 


:^ 


pzjp 


:p=a: 


fe:r^-r-r-t^ 


give       give    her      name 


-    to  the  winds,  Give  her 

€lolce 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


name  to  the  windsof  lieav'n.tothewindsof  heav'n,to  the  windsof  heav'n.      Raise    the   praise  of  the 


—b- 


:^?:=Szq*=3Ez:iirpz,f: 


■^: 


:t?=^ 


rifc 
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dz^ 
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name  to  the  windsof  heav'n,  to  thewindsofheav'n,  to  the  winds  of  heaT'n. 


=■ — tf- 


ia=^;sE=.jEtegEg:a;pa^ 


her    name    to   thewindsofheav'n. 
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daugh  -  ter      of      Sar  -  no,      Raise      the      praise      of      the      daugh  -  ter  of        Sar  - 


3i: 


:ff=p=^: 


-Jj^—^—CZ 


-'r- 


zf:=^=^r_ 


:t:: 
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Raise 

the      praise      of     the      daugh  -  ter         of        Sar -no. 

— -1? 

■- 

[_  ic — u-  _^_i^   1 — k  -^    1 — r- 

tfff: 


i^it 


hP 


Give    hername  to   the  winds  of  heav'n,  Give  her 


:=|: 
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Raise  the  praise  of  the    daughter     of   Sar -no,    Give  hername  to  the  winds  of  heav'n,  Give  her 
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± 
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name  to  the  winds  of  heav'n,  Give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heav'n.  Give  her  name 


give   her 
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U: 
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i: 
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name  to  the  winds  of  heav'n,  Give  her  name  to  the  winds    her  name 


her        name 
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of  lieaT*D,Givehername  to  the  winds  of  heav'n,  her 


Give  her  name  give  her  name  give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heav'n,  Give  her 


=t 


:qt 
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?= 
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-r 
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give 
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her  name  give  her     name  to  the  winds  of  heav'n,  Give  her 


-jf=t. 


-e— 


I 


name  to  the  winds  of  heav'n,  her     name    her    name    her      name. 


i 


:t=tfE 


31:2:] 


:t=|=: 


name    to     the  winds  of     heav'n. 


See, 


See, 


^=q=q: 


5lzz^z=i-ft=:i=g: 


zi:3: 


T:2z^; 


name    to      the  winds  of     heav'n. 


See, 


See, 


Me-teors  gleam      a    -    round    tlie 


;i;HT-,^-f« 


% 


-<s^- 


:d±: 


:2: 
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:f= 


^=^^ 
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Me   -   teors  gleam  a    -     round        the 


maid. 


-4 


W^^^Pe: 


-I- 


i- 


^qcni: 


-e- 


— I 

Me  -   teors  srleam 


maid. 


round 


=-p: 


:t=tri= 


the 
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i^-r-w~lf-—--W:^ 


:=)=?: 


i 


Me  -  teors  gleam       a  -  round    the       maid,   See,    See,      moon-beams  lift     her      soul, 


P 


-Jrz 


m: 


zjt=:wz 


-e- 
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:t 
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~CT" 
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td: 


-i— [-— h 

See,    See,     moon-beams  lift     her      soul. 


maid, 
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i^ 
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See       Moon    -    beams         lift 


her 


soul 


See         moon    •    beams 


lift 


her 


w 


^ 


■0—^—, 

l^d 
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^m 


-& 


,« 
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w 

See 


moon    -    beams       lift       her 


soul.  See 


soul, 
-Q- — ~ 


See 


moon    -    beams       lift       her 
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soul,  See 
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iSE^^EtEgEE 
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■^ 
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moon      -     beams    lift      her         soul    -    -         See 


moon  -  beams    lift      her 
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beams    lift      her  soul    -    -         See 


moon  -  beams    lift      her 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 
LIFE    LET    FS    CHERISH. 


AtMeii. 


aES 


Life       let        us  cher   -   ish  while  yet    the        ta  -  per  glows,      And       the    fresh 


gig 


s 


£— t 


r 


r 


SEE 


^TN 
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^--b 
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l; 


t: 


«=^ 


at 


flow  -  'ret         pluck    e'er it     close.       Why    are    we     fond       of      toil  and  care,  Why 


M. 


m^^ 


:t: 


^^^^^^^^^^m 


choose  the  rankling  thorn  to  wear,  And  heedless  by  the  lily  stray ,Which  bios  -  soms  in      cur     way. 


g^F?#F^F 


S^ 


;^^^ 


Life  let  us  cherish, 

While  yet  the  taper  glows ; 
And  the  fresh  flow'ret 

Pluck  ere  it  close. 

Why  are  we  fond  of  toil  and  care, 
Why  choose  the  rankling  thorn  to  wear. 
And  heedless  by  tlie  lily  stray. 
Which  blossoms  in  our  way. 

Life  let  us  clierish,  &c. 

When  clouds  obscure  the  atmosphere, 
And  forked  lightnings  rend  the  air, 
The  sun  resumes  his  silver  crest. 
And  smiles  adorn  the  west. 

Life  let  us  cherish,  &c. 

The  genial  seasons  soon  are  o'er. 
Then  let  us  ere  we  quit  this  shore, 
Contentment  seek;  it  is  Life's  zest. 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 

Life  let  us  cherish,  &c. 

Away  with  ev'ry  toil  and  care. 
And  cease  the  rankling  thorn  to  wear, 
With  manful  hearts  life's  conflict  meet, 
Till  death  sounds  the  retreat. 

Life  let  us  cherish,  &c. 


TASTE  LIFE'S  GLAD  MOMENTS. 
Taste  life's  glad  moments, 

Whilst  the  wasting  taper  glows ; 
Fluck,  ere  it  withers, 

The  quickly  fading  rose. 


Man  blindly  follows  grief  and  care, 
He  seeks  for  thorns  and  flnds  his  share, 
Whilst  violets  to  the  passing  air 
Unheeded  shed  their  blossom. 
Taste  life's,  &c. 

When  tim'rous  nature  veils  her  form, 
And  rolling  thunder  spreads  alarm. 
Then  ah  I  how  sweet,  when  luU'd  the  storm. 
The  sun  smiles  forth  at  even. 
Taste  life's,  &c. 

And  when  life's  path  grows  dark  and  strait, 
And  pressing  ills  on  ills  await, 
Then  friendship,  sorrow  to  abate. 
The  helping  hand  will  offer. 
Taste  Ufe's,  &c. 

She  dries  his  tears,  she  strews  his  way, 
E'en  to  the  grave,  with  flow'rets  gay, 
Turns  night  to  morn,  and  morn  to  day. 
And  pleasure  still  increases, 
"raste  life's  &c. 

Of  life  she  is  the  fairest  band. 
Joins  brothers  truly  hand  in  hand ; 
Thus  onward  to  a  better  land, 
Man  journeys  light  and  cheerly. 
"Taste  life's  &c. 

The  foregoing  verses,  by  Sir  Alex.  Boswell,  autnor 
of  "  Jenny  dang  the  weaver,"  and  other  popular  Scotch 
songs,  were,  he  tells  us,  translated  by  him  at  Leipzic,  in 
1795,  from  the  German  song,  "  Freu't  euch  desLebens,' 
(of  which  "Life  let  us  cherish,"  is  another  Tersion. ) 
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They  first  appeared  in  "  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
Dialect,"  a  small  Tolume  published  by  him  in  1803. 

In  adapting  "Taste  life's  glad  moments,"  to  the 
above  music,  the  dotted  crotchet  in  the  third  bar  must 
be  sung  a^  a  crotchet  and  quaver,  and  the  end  of  the 
first  strain  thus — 


I^d" 


:i=i=i: 


=3= 


=:1=F 


The     quick  -  Ij       fad 


ing 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACH. 

(Frmn  a  Lecture  on  Mttsic,  delivered  in  1836,  a^  the 

Islington  Literary  and  Scientijic  Institution,  by 

Mr.  Gauntlet.) 
In  a  small  town  (Eisenach)  in  Germany,  contem- 
porary with  Handel,  Hasse,  Porpora,  Vinci,  and 
Pergolesi,  was  living  one  who,  by  the  splendour  of 
his  genius,  was  laying  the  corner  stone  of  that  school 
of  imagination  and  learning,  from  which  has  arisen 
the  noble  superstructure  of  the  German  Musical 
Drama.  His  great  intellectual  powers  enabled  him 
to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  art. 
Harmony  opened  to  him  a  new  and  extended  field. 
He  used  it,  not  only  to  increase  mere  musical  ex- 
pressions, but  as  a  means  for  the  invention  ot 
melody. 

Few  persons  can  be  found  incapable  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  a  melody  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  is,  without  the  accompaniments  of  har- 
mony; while  those  who  enter  into  the  spirit  and 
Intentions  of  the  union  of  several  parts,  each  carry- 
ing on  a  distinct  and  different  melody,  form  a  small 
minority.  To  the  well-informed  amateur,  the  works 
of  Bach  present  ideas  of  beauty,  symmetry,  design, 
expression— the  elements  of  all  that  is  grand  and 
magnificent — and  excite  emotions  of  the  most  lively, 
varied,  and  exalted  character.  Even  to  those  igno- 
rant of  music,  as  a  science,  the  compositions  of  this 
great  master  appear  highly  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive. The  general  effect  of  their  performance,  to 
persons  of  this  description,  may  be  a  confused  la- 
byrinth of  sounds,  through  which  their  experience  is 
unable  to  furnish  a  clue ;  except  that  here  and  there 
may  be  a  melody  or  sequence,  in  so  plain  and  intel- 
ligible a  form  as  may  readily  be  appreciated.  Ne- 
vertheless the  attention  is  arrested,  the  imagination 
excited,  the  feelings  interested,  and  an  impression  left 
on  the  mind  that  the  music  is  like  nothing  that  the 
audience  has  ever  heard  before.  Ideas  of  solemnity, 
splendour,  and  magnificence,  naturally  arise  from 
the  richness,  breadth,  and  complexity  of  the  har- 
mony; the  surpassing  flow  and  beauty  of  the  melody; 
and  the  life  and  spirit  by  which  the  whole  is  cha- 
racterised. 

I  have  been  often  amused  at  the  acuteness  by 
which  a  mechanic,  who  was  accustomed  to  blow 
the  organ  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  churches, 
distinguished  the  compositions  of  this  master.  Al- 
though perfectly  unacquainted  with  music,  the  man 
would  decide  without  hesitation,  on  the  identity  of 
this  writer ;  and  be  seriously  ofi'endedif  any  attempt 
were  made  to  palm  off  the  fugue  of  another  com- 
poser as  the  work  of  Bach.  Of  this  author's  writ- 
ings the  most  distinguished  are  his  Cantatas,  Masses, 
Passione,  Sanctus,  and  Motetts ;  to  which  I  must 
add  his  organ  fugues,  with  obligato-pedal  accompa- 
niments, of  which  there  are  more  than  twelve;  two 
sets  of  exercises,  each  consisting  of  six  books ;  six 
sonatas  for  the  clairchord,  for  two  sets  of  keys,  and 


pedal  obligato;  six  sonatos  for  the  violin  and  clair- 
chord ;  twelve  solos  for  the  violin  and  violoncello ; 
several  concertos,  one  of  which  is  for  two  clairchords, 
with  a  quartett  accompaniment,  and  another  for 
four  clairchords,  and  also  a  quartett  accompani- 
ment ;  forty-eight  studies  for  the  clairchord ;  and 
an  elaborate  series  of  fugues,  intended  to  exemplify 
this  branch  of  the  art,  upon  a  fine  old  ecclesiastical 
subject.  In  addition  to  these  splendid  memorials 
of  his  genius,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  nearly  five 
hundred  corales,  or  psalm  tunes.  Bach's  produc- 
tions are  now  exciting  great  and  increasing  interest 
on  the  continent.  His  masses  are  publishing  in 
numbers,  one  edition  of  which  is  in  full  score,  an- 
other with  an  arrangement  for  the  organ  or  piano- 
forte. Bernhard  Marx  is  also  editing  a  work,  entitled 
"Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  noch  wenig  bekannte 
argel-compositionen,"  which  contains  some  singu- 
larly beautiful  fugues,  with  pedal-obligato.  Many  of 
these  compositions  have  been  reprinted  by  Messrs. 
Coventry  and  Holier,  Dean  Street.  The  Passione 
has  also  been  published  in  full  score,  and  arranged 
by  Mendelsohn.  A  new  edition  of  the  Corales  has 
also  lately  appeared,  arranged  in  a  very  delightful 
manner  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte.  Of  his  Masses 
the  Magnificat  in  E  J) ,  and  the  complete  Mass  in  D 
(remarkable  for  its  Crucifixus),  are  the  most  known 
in  this  country.  The  Mass  for  a  double  choir,  and 
two  orchestras,  the  one  a  stringed  and  the  other  a 
wind  band,  is  a  work  of  prodigious  learning,  and 
must  have  cost  the  writer  the  most  intense  thought. 
Dr.  Forkel  observes,  that  it  is  preceded  by  an  intro- 
duction, written  by  Kirnberger  (who  was  one  of 
Bach's  pupils),  explanatory  of  the  great  skill  dis- 
played  in  its  composition. 

As  a  Motett  writer  Bach  stands  again  pre-emi- 
nent. His  six  Motetts,  composed  for  a  double  choir, 
are  master-pieces  of  learning  and  genius.  Forkel 
says  of  them,  "  He  who  does  not  know  them  cannot 
possibly  have  an  opinion  of  their  merits,  or  the 
genius  of  the  author ;  and  he  who  does  know 
them  sufficiently  well  to  appreciate  them,  should 
bear  in  mind  that  works  of  art,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  great  and  perfect,  require  to  be  the  more  dili- 
gently studied  to  discover  their  real  value  and 
extent.  That  butterfly  spirit,  which  flutters  inces- 
santly from  flower  to  flower,  without  resting  upon 
any,  can  do  nothing  here."  Latrobe  has  well  ob- 
served that  "  the  genuine  corale,  instead  of  being 
wrapt  up  in  monotony  and  dullness,  offers  scope 
within  the  bounds  of  its  enchanted  circle  for  the 
exercise  of  the  richest  musical  imagination.  It 
claims  attention  from  the  most  fastidious,  by  the 
richness  and  weight  of  its  materials.  Instead  of  the 
few  meagre  chords  upon  which  the  lighter  tunes 
raise  their  fanciful  superstructure,  it  grasps  in  its 
ample  comprehension  the  most  magnificent  combi- 
nations, the  boldest  transitions,  the  simplest  modu 
lations,and  the  sweetest  melody, clothed  in  a  chastity 
that  alike  attracts  the  untutored  and  approves  itself 
in  the  mind  of  the  learned."  To  tliose  acquainted 
with  the  corales  of  Sebastian  Bach,  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  just  and  sound  criticism.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  one  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
publishing  an  English  edition  of  these  extraordinary 
and  beautifal  psalm  tunes. 

But  it  is  in  the  adagios  of  his  sonatos  for  two  rows 
of  keys  and  obligato-pedals,  and  in  the  preludes  to 
his  organ  fugues  that  the  genius  of  Bach  is  most 
fully  developed.  However  ethereally  and  ideally 
beautiful,  however  wildly  romantic,  however  deeph 
nysterious,  he  manifests  himself,  his  ideas  apjjca. 
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to  flow  naturally  from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
No  composer  more  readily  indiridualises  himself 
vpith  his  subject.  The  expression  of  nature  is  the 
distinct  passion  of  his  mind,  and  his  adagios  are 
embued  with  that  warm  spirit  of  life  which  it  is  the 
province  of  nature  alone  to  breathe  into  the  heart  of 
man. 

The  following  particulars  are  gathered  from  the 
Biographic  Universelle : — The  above  eminent  musi- 
cian was  born  in  1685,  and  made  such  proficiency 
in  his  art  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  new  church  of  Arnstadt.  In 
1708  he  settled  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  appointed 
court  musician  and  director  of  the  duke's  concert, 
and  in  a  trial  of  skill  at  Dresden,  he  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  celebrated  French  organist,  Marchand, 
who  had  previously  challenged  and  conquered  all  the 
organists  of  France  and  Italy.  He  afterwards  be- 
came master  of  the  chapel  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Cohen,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels.  As  a  per- 
former and  composer  for  the  organ,  he  long  stood 
unrivalled.  He  died  at  Leipsic,  in  1734,  leaving 
eleven  sons,  of  whom  the  following  were  very  emi- 
nent musicians: — Wilhelm  Friedmann,born  in  1710, 
at  Weimar,  died  master  of  the  chapel  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  at  Berlin,  in  1784. — Charles  Philip 
Emanuel,  born  in  1714,  at  Weimar,  died  at  Ham- 
burg, in  1788.  After  having  studied  law  at  Leipsic, 
he  went  to  Berlin,  as  a  musician  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  was,  finally,  director  of  the  orchestra  at 
Hamburg.  He  has  composed  mostly  for  the  piano, 
and  has  published  melodies  for  Gellerfs  hymns. 
His  vocal  compositions  are  excellent,  and  his  essay 
on  the  true  manner  of  playing  on  the  harpsichord, 
is  even  now  a  classical  work  in  its  kind. — John 
Christopher  Frederick,  born  at  Weimar,  1733,  died 
in  1795,  master  of  the  chapel  at  Buckeburg,  a  great 
organist,  is  also  favourably  known  by  the  music  he 
has  published. — John  Christian,  born  in  1735,  at 
Leipsic,  died  in  London  1782,  was,  on  account  of 
the  graceful  and  agreeable  style  in  which  he  wrote, 
a  favourite  composer  with  the  public. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Minstrel. 
Sir, — I  have  lately  had  transmitted  to  me  by  a 
friend,  a  copy  of  your  Minstrel,  as  far  as  published. 
Allow  me.  Sir,  to  compliment  you  on  the  very  su- 
perior manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  it.  It 
is  a  pity  it  is  not  better  known  in  Ireland,  where 
such  a  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  •  •  • 
Tour  selections  for  three  and  four  voices,  will  assist 
in  filling  up  a  vacuity  which  has  long  stood  agape. 
But  in  your  songs,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  rather  too 
partial  to  those  of  Scottish  growth;  probably  you 
are  a  Scotsman,  and  if  so,  then  yours  is  an  amiable 
and  pardonable  partiality,  and  certainly  the  songs 
of  Sc(jtland  are  very  beautiful,  whether  we  look  up- 
on them  as  poetical  or  musical  compositions;  but 
we  Irishmen  have  a  foolish,  it  may  be  sinful,  liking 
for  the  inspired  strains  of  the  poets  of  our  own  dear 
island,  and  we  would  cheerfully  applaud  him  who 
would  endeavour  to  procure  a  more  extended  circu- 
lation for  the  v^ild,  situplc.  and  pathetic  waiiiugs 


which  our  Cardan's,  O'Connellan's,  and  O'Daly's 
drew  from  the  chords  of  their  almost  vital  harps. 

The  accompanying  song  is  a  translation  of  "  Mair£ 
Chuisle,"  and  sings  to  the  air  of  "  Gramachree."  I 
have  transcribed  it  from  "  Hardiman's  Irish  Min- 
strelsy," a  work  of  which  every  Irishman  ought  to  be 
proud.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth  a  place  m 
your  Miscellany ;  and  even  though  you  do  not,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  such  sweet  things  should  fade  and 
pass  away  for  ever. 

Yours,  &c., 

An  Amatecb. 

Drogheda,  10th  Oct.,  1842. 

[Will  our  Correspondent  take  the  trouble  of  send- 
ing us  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  popular,  purely  na- 
tional, and  old  songs,  with  their  airs,  and  we  will 
prove  to  him  that,  although  Scottish,  we  are  British, 
nay  more,  Cosmopolitan,  and  will  always  give  the 
first  place  to  the  most  worthy.  — Ed.  B.  M.J 

The  Song  referred  to  mill  be  found  at  page  225. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  KAMTSCHATKA. 

They  are  fond  of  singing,  and  the  sound  of  their 
voice  is  soft,  and  far  from  being  displeasing ;  it  is 
only  to  be  wished  that  their  music  had  not  so  great 
a  resemblance  to  the  climate,  or  that  it  approached 
nearer  to  ours.  They  speak  both  the  Russian  and 
Kamtschadale  languages;  but  they  all  preserve  the 
accent  of  the  latter.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  Polish 
dances  here,  and  still  less,  country  dances  in  the 
English  taste.  Who  would  believe  that  the  ladies 
here  had  any  idea  of  the  minuet  ?  Whether  it  was 
my  being  at  sea  for  twenty-six  months,  which  had 
rendered  me  less  difficult  to  be  pleased,  or  that  the 
remembrance  of  former  scenes,  which  this  spectacle 
revived,  had  fascinated  my  eyes,  I  know  not,  but  I 
thought  these  dances  executed  with  more  precision 
and  grace  than  I  could  have  imagined.  The  dancers 
of  whom  I  speak,  carry  their  vanity  so  far  as  to  dis- 
dain the  songs  and  dances  of  the  Kamtschadales. — 
Extracted  from  the  Journal  of  M.  D.  Lessees,  ivlio 
sailed  as  interpreter  with  theCovnT  de  la  Perousb. 


MADAME  CATALANL 

[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  article 
in  the  Musical  Quarterly  Review,  No.  IX.,  June, 
1821,  referring  to  the  concert  which  Madame  Cala^ 
lani  gave  in  the  Argyle  Rooms,  being  her  first  con- 
cert on  her  second  visit  to  Britain.] 

They  who  would  rightly  and  completely  appre- 
ciate this  prodigious  singer,  must  be  acquainted 
with  Italian  expression — must  surrender  themselves 
to  their  feelings — must  look  solely  to  eft'ects,  and 
remember  that  eflects  will  often  bear  down  rules. 

"  To  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art"  is 
the  very  privilege  and  prerogative  of  genius,  and  it 
is  one  which  Catai-ani  uses  to  its  extremest  extent. 
It  is  not  perhaps  that  she  imagines  what  other 
singers  are  iiicapubie  of  inventing,  or  that  she  does 
\vli;it  ihi-y  are  unable  to  execute.  Her  superiority 
lies  ill  the  manner.  And  there  is  no  one  that  can 
ii:iu  to  the  smallest  chance  ol  comparison  with  her^ 
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in  animation,  in  force,  in  volume,  in  grandeur,  in 
rap'dity,  or  in  transition.  In  all  these  attributes 
slie  is  matchless. 

Madame  Catalani's  style  is  still  purely  dramatic. 
By  this  epithet  we  mean  to  convey  the  vivid  concep- 
tion that  exalts  passion  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  ex. 
pressiveness — the  brilliancy  of  colouring  that  invests 
every  object  upon  which  the  imagination  falls,  with 
the  richest  clothing— that  gives  the  broadest  lights 
and  the  deepest  shadows.  Hence  there  is  a  parti- 
cular point  in  the  perspective  from  which  alone  she 
can  be  viewed  to  advantage.  Distance  is  indispen- 
sable, for  her  eflbrts  are  calculated  to  operate  through 
amplitude  of  space  and  upon  the  largest  assemblies. 
Approach  her  and  she  is  absolutely  terrific ;  the 
spectator  trembles  for  the  lovely  frame  that  he  per- 
ceives to  b,e  so  tremendously  agitated.  They  who 
have  never  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  that  illumin- 
ates that  linest  of  all  created  countenances,  have 
never  seen— no,  not  in  Mrs  Siddons  herself,  the 
perfection  of  majesty,  nor  in  Miss  O'Neil,  the 
softest  triumphs  of  the  tender  aflections.  *  • 
•  •*•»««  Her  thoughts 
literally  coruscate  through  the  bright  radiance  of 
her  eyes  aud  the  ever  clianging  varieties  of  her 
countenance.  Her's  is  the  noblest  order  of  forms, 
and  every  vein  and  every  fibre  seems  instinct  with 
feeling,  the  moment  she  begins  to  sing.  Never  do 
we  recollect  to  have  observed  such  powerful,  such 
instantaneous  illuminations  of  her  figure  and  her 
features  as  Catalani  displays.  Thus  the  whole 
person  is  aiding  the  effects  of  the  most  extraordinary 
energy  and  the  most  extraordinary  facility  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  the  combined  results  are  irre- 
sistible. The  mind  is  now  allured  and  now  im- 
pelled, now  awed  by  dignity  surpassing  all  that  can 
be  conceived,  now  transported  by  smiles  of  tender- 
ness more  exquisite  than  poetry  has  ever  fancied. 

The  change  that  we  principally  perceive  is  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  (not  an  amelioration  of  the 
quality)  of  the  tone,  an  augmentation  of  the  general 
force,  and  a  more  decided  application  of  various 
transition.  These  mutations  add  both  to  the  ma- 
jesty and  the  tenderness  of  her  style,  which  is  cer- 
tainly  her  own  altogether.  She  takes  the  hearer 
by  storm.  She  convulses  and  she  melts  her  audience 
by  turns.  She  affects  by  vehemence  not  less  than  by 
rapidity.  There  is,  however,  nothing  more  curious 
tlian  the  gradations  perceptible  by  varying  the 
(l^'grees  of  contiguity ;  for  the  auditor  would  unques- 
tionably form  a  different  judgment  according  as  he 
recedes  or  approaches  the  singer  through  all  shades, 
from  absolute  terror  to  mere  brilliancy  of  execution, 
and  expression  superior  for  its  strength.  But  at  any 
distance  he  would  not  fail  to  acknowledge  Cata- 
LANi's  supremacy.  The  absolute  force  can  only  be 
measured  by  observation  at  the  nearest  remove  from 
the  orcliestra.  There  alone  can  the  infinite  and  ra- 
pid workings  of  her  sensibility  be  accurately  dis- 
cerned ami  understood.  Her  intonation  appears  to 
us  more  certain  than  it  was.  Her  invention  is  pro- 
bably little  if  at  all  extended. 

Madame  Catalani  returns  to  this  country  greater 
tliaii  when  she  left  it  yreatest.  Her  very  highest 
notes  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  impaired,  but  this 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  In  every  other 
part  and  attribute  of  her  voice  and  style,  she  is  de- 
cidedly matured  aud  mellowed.  She  must  be  judged 
alone,  for  she  has  nothing  in  common  with  any 
other  singer.  It  is,  we  repeat,  by  the  efl'ect  only, 
that  we  estimate  her  ability.  Measuring  then  by 
this  simple  standard,  we  say  that  she  surprises, 


agitates,  convulses,  and  enchants  us  by  turns — that 
her  dignity,  her  tenderness,  and  her  enthusiasm 
defy  description — and  that  the  majesty  of  her  voice 
is  equalled  only  by  the  beauty  and  command  of  her 
form  and  countenance. 


AN  EVENING  WITH  MADAME  CATALANI. 
Instead  of  going  as  usual  to  the  Cascina  after  din- 
ner yesterday,  I  was  taken  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Flo- 
rence to  pay  a  visit  from  which  I  promised  myself 
much  pleasure,  and  received  more.  I  went  to  see 
Europe's  umqwliile  wonder  and  delight,  Madame 
Catalani  Valabrique.  She  is  residing  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful villa,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
podere  of  which  she  is  the  owner.  Nothing  could  be 
more  amiable  than  the  reception  she  gave  us.  I  think, 
of  all  the  nations  who  joined  in  the  universal  chorus 
in  praise  of  her  high  character,  her  charming  quali- 
ties, and  her  unequalled  talent,  she  loves  the  English 
best — perhaps  they  best  understood  her  worth,  and 
the  rare  superiority  of  a  mind  that,  in  the  midst  of 
flattery  and  adulation  thatreallj  seem  to  have  known 
no  limits,  preserved  all  its  simplicity  and  goodness 
unscathed.  I  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased  to 
see  to  what  an  extraordinary  degree  she  had  pre- 
served her  beauty.  Her  eyes  and  teeth  are  still 
magnificent,  and  I  am  told  that  when  seen  in  evening 
full  dress  by  candle  light,  no  stranger  can  see  her 
for  the  first  time  without  inquiring  who  that  charm- 
ing-looking woman  is.  A  multitude  of  well-behaved 
reasons  would  have  prevented  me,  especially  at  this 
my  first  introduction,  from  naming  the  very  vehe- 
ment desire  I  felt  once  more  to  hear  the  notes  of  a 
voice  that  had  so  often  enchanted  me.  Perhaps,  if 
I  had  not  seen  her  looking  so  marvellously  young 
and  handsome,  the  idea  might  neither  have  seized 
upon,  nor  tormented  me  so  strongly  as  it  did;  but 
as  it  was,  I  never  longed  more,  perhaps  never  so 
much,  to  hear  her  sing  as  I  now  did.    Her  charming 

daughter,  Madame  de  V ,  was  sitting  near  me, 

and  I  think  I  ventured  to  ask  her  if  her  mother  ever 
sang  now,  to  which  she  most  gaily  answered  in  the 

affirmative. . .  .and  then what  happened  next  I 

hardly  know ....  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  said  some- 
thing about  my  secret  longings for  the  daughter 

whispered  a  few  words  to  the  mother,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Madame  Catalani  was  at  the  piano No,  in 

her  very  best  days,  she  never  smiled  a  sweeter  smile 
than  she  did  then,  as  she  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  half  expressed  wishes  of  a  stranger,  who  had 
no  claim  upon  her  kindness  but  that  of  being  an 
Englishwoman.  I  know  not  what  it  was  she  sang ; 
but  scarcely  had  she  permitted  her  voice  to  swell 
into  one  of  those  bravura  passages,  of  w  hich  her 
execution  was  so  very  peculiar,  and  so  perfectly  un 
equalled,  than  I  felt  as  if  some  magical  process  was 
being  performed  upon  me,  which  took  me  back  again 

to  something I  know  not  what  to  call  it 

which  I  had  neither  heard  nor  felt  for  nearly  twem_\ 
years.  Involuntarily,  unconsciously,  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  I  felt  as  much  embarrassed  as  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen  might  do,  who  suddenly  found 
herself  in  the  act  of  betraying  emotions  which  she 

was  far,  indeed,  from  wishing  to  display 

It  was  not  the  feeling  often  produced  by  hearing,  af 
ter  a  long  interval,  some  strain  willi  which  our  youth 
vias  familiar,  for  I  doubt  if  ever  I  heard  the  notes  be- 
fore, but  it  was  the  sort  of  peculiar  unique  Catalani 
thrill,  which  I  do  not  believe  any  body  ever  can  forget 
who  has  heard  it  once,  and  of  which  no  one  can  form 
a  very  adequate  idea  who  has  never  heard  it  at  all. 
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Were  I  to  tell  you  that  the  magnificent  compass  of 
Madame  Catalani's  voice  was  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore, and  all  the  clear  violin  notes  of  it  quite  un- 
changed, you  would  probably  not  believe  me;  but 
you  may  venture  to  do  so,  I  do  assure  you,  without 
scruple,  when  I  declare  that  she  still  executes  pas- 
sages of  the  extremest  difficulty,  with  a  degree  of 
skill  that  might  cause  vury  nearly  all  her  successors 
in  the  science  to  pine  with  envv,  and,  moreover,  give 
up  the  competition  in  despair.  Madame  Catalani's 
eldest  son,  who  seems  to  love  her  as  such  a  mother 
deserves  to  be  loved,  is  livingwith  her;  Madame  de 
V ,  likewise  appeared  domiciled  with  her  excel- 
lent mother;  the  youngest  son,  also  spoken  of  as 
highly  estimable,  is  in  the  army  with  his  regiment. 
The  dwelling  of  Madame  Catalani  is  extremely 
beautiful,  being  a  large  mansion,  containing  some 
very  splendid  rooms,  and  situated,  like  all  other 


Florentine  villas,  in  a  spot  of  great  beauty,  com- 
manding  very  extensive  views  among  the  pictu- 
resque hollows  of  the  neighbouring  Appenines,  with 
the  ever-bright  looking  villas  scattered  among  them. 
— A  Visit  to  Italy,  by  Mrs.  TroHope. 

Bach's  Recovery  of  Sight. — The  indefatigable 
diligence  with  which  John  Sebastian  Bach  passed  his 
nights  and  days  in  the  study  of  his  art,  at  length  brought 
on  a  disorder  in  his  eyes ;  which,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  an  eminent  English  oculist,  entirely  deprived 
him  of  sight.  Soon  after  this  misfortune,  in  the  year 
1740,  his  constitution,  which  before  had  been  remark- 
ably vigorous,  began  to  fail ;  and,  after  suffering  under 
a  decline  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  expired.  The 
extraordinary  fact  that  gives  interest  and  particularity 
to  this  narrative  is,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
day  before  his  death,  he  suddenly  recovered  his  sight, 
and  saw  as  well  as  ever. — Dr.  Busby's  Anecdotes. 
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"MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS." 

(From  Bizarre  Fables.) 

Four  months  had  flown  swiftly  away  since  Edward 
Somerton  had  married  Rose  Bland.  One  summer 
fvening  towards  sunset,  as  they  sat  togetlier  at  a 
window  opening  on  to  a  garden,  enjoying  tlie  wel- 
come coolness,  and  talking  over  various  matters 
with  that  interest  in  each  otlier  which  people  gene- 
rally evince  four  months  after  marriage,  Rose,  for 
the  first  time,  began  to  pout.  Edward  had,  she 
said,  flirted  desperately  with  Mrs.  Harding  on  the 
preceding  evening.  He  had  spoken  to  her  in  a  low 
tone  several  times,  and  had  been  heard  publicly  to 
declare  that  Harding  was  a  fortunate  fellow.  If 
this  were  the  way  he  nuant  to  go  on,  she  should  be 
wretched,  and  no  longer  place  any  confidence  in  his 
affection. 

"My  pretty  dear,"  said  Edward,  placing  his  arm 
around  the  waist  of  his  wife,  and  accompaiiying 
this  action  by  another  trifling  performance,  "don't 
be  jealous.  Believe  me  there  is  no  cause.  On  one 
of  the  occasions  when  I  addressed  Mrs.  Harding  in 
so  low  a  tone, I  remarked  the  room  was  very  warm; 
and  on  another,  if  I  rememl)er  rightly,  I  observed 
that  the  last  novel  was  very  dull ;  so  you  will  per- 
ceive our  conversation  was  really  of  a  most  innocent 
description.  And  Rose,  because  I  said  Harding 
was  a  fortunate  fellow,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
I  must  endeavour  to  render  him  an  unfortunate 
fellow." 

The  mild  answer  failed  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of 
Rose.  She  coquettishly  refused  to  be  convinced, 
became  more  violent  and  unreasonable,  and  finally 
retired  precipitately  from  the  room,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief applied  to  her  eyes. 

Edward  quietly  put  up  his  feet  on  the  chair  she 
had  left  vacant,  and  leaned  back  in  meditation. 

Here  was  the  decisive  moment  which  would  most 
likely  determine  whether  they  were  to  dwell  toge- 
ther for  the  future  happily  or  miserably.  Rose  was 
a  dear  girl — a  sweet  girl ;  but  she  had  large  black 
eyes,  and  they  are  very  dangemus.  She  had  been 
an  only  daughter,  too,  and  perhaps  a  little  spoiled  ; 
but  with  fewer  faults  might  she  not  have  been  less 
charming?  It  is  worth  studying  how  to  live  lov- 
ingly with  such  a  creature,  especially  when  you 
know  that  she  mars,  by  her  capriciousuess,  her  own 
happiness  as  much  as  yours. 

Edward  felt  that  the  charge  of  his  wife  was  to- 
tally unfounded,  and  he  half  suspected  that  she 
believed  so  herself,  but  had  resolved  to  be,  or  seem, 
out  of  humour  without  any  very  particular  cause. 
One  thing  was  evident — that  she  would  not  hear 
reason.  Something  else  must  therefore  be  tried,  in 
order  to  allay  any  future  storm — for  this  was  proba- 
bly the  very  first  of  a  series.  Edward  resolved  to 
try  music. 

He  was  an  amateur  of  some  pretensions,  and  he 
set  himself  immediately  to  call  over  in  his  memory 
the  melodies  most  likely  to  calm  the  passions  and 
exert  a  soothing  efl'ect  on  the  temper.  He  made 
choice  of  three,  which  he  arranged  in  a  graduated 
scale,  to  be  used  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion;  gentle,  more  gentle,  and  most  gentle,  as 
the  outbreak  was  or  became  violent,  more  violent, 
or  most  violent.  The  scale  contained  only  three 
degrees.  As  the  heat  rose,  this  conjugal  thermome- 
ter fell;  but  below  the  third  and  lowest  all  was 
zero  and  undefined  mystery.  Patience  therefore 
acted  the  part  ot  mercury  reversed. 

The  melodies  were  the  following,  and  were  ar- 
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r:ingcd  in  the  following  order: — "In  my  cottage 
near  a  wood,"  "  Sul  margine  d'un  rio,"  and  "Home, 
sweet  home."  They  were  all  of  a  pleasing,  touch- 
ing character;  the  last  purely  domestic,  aud  under 
the  circumstances,  conveying  a  delicate  satire  likely 
to  do  good.  He  had  hitherto  played  these  popular 
airs  on  the  German  flute;  but  he  proposed  now  to 
execute  them  in  a  graceful,  apparently  unpremedi- 
tated, whistle.  His  jilan  thus  settled,  Edward  ielt 
his  mind  quite  easy,  and  he  awaited  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Somerton  with  a  gratifying  consciousness 
of  being  ready  for  whutever  might  occur. 

In  due  time  came  cofi'ee.  Tlse  injured  lady  came 
too,  and  with  a  placi'i  countiniance,  betraying  no 
lingering  evidence  of  its  late  unamiable  expression 
Neither  husband  nor  wife  made  any  allusion  to  their 
misunderstanding,  and  they  passed  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, made  up  of  conversation,  the  piano-forte,  and 
chess. 

But  the  next  morning — the  very  next  morning, 
Rose  favoured  her  dear  Edward  v/ith  a  number  of 
the  series.  She  wanted  him  to  walk  out  with  her, 
and  he  declared  tliat  unfortunately  he  should  be  too 
busy  to  go  with  her  all  day.  This  was  quite  sufti- 
cient  raw  material  for  a  girl  of  spirit  to  work  upor. 

"I'm  sure  you  don't  want  to  go,  Edward,"  said 
she,  pouting  in  exact  imitation  ol'  fit  number  one. 
"  At  least  you  don't  want  to  go  with  me." 

Edward  plunged  both  his  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  his  dressing  gown — threw  himself  indolently  on 
a  sofa — gazed  abstractedly  at  a  bronze  bust  of  Shak- 
speare  on  the  mantelpiece — and  began  whistling  in 
a  low  tone  a  plaintive  melody,  it  was  "  In  my  cot- 
tage near  a  wood." 

"  If  it  were  any  one  but  your  wife,"  continued  Mrs, 
Somerton,  with  pointed  emphasis,  "You  would  be 
ready  enough  to  come;  but  wives,  you  know,  are 
always  neglected."  Mr.  Somerton  continued  whist- 
ling. 

"  I  beg,Mr.  Somerton,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Somerton, 
with  a  withering  look,  "  that  you  will  not  whistle 
in  that  very  disagreeable  manner  whilst  I  am 
speaking  to  you.  If  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  love 
I  trust  1  am  worthy  of  common  attention." 

Edward  plunged  his  hands  deeper  into  his  pockets, 
removed  his  eyes  from  the  bust  of  Shakspeare,  and 
fi.xed  them  in  intense  regard  on  a  bust  of  Milton. 
He  paused  suddenly  in  the  air  which  he  was  whist- 
ling and  commenced  another ;  it  was  "Sul  margine 
d'un  rio." 

Mrs.  Somerton  retired  hastily  with  her  pretty  face 
buried  in  a  white  cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 

For  five  whole  days  after  this  scene  all  was  hal- 
cyon weather.  Doves  might  have  beheld  and  envied. 
Honey  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  moon,  and  no 
impolitic  reference  to  either  of  the  two  foolish  quar- 
rels gave  any  the  slightest  dash  of  bitter. 

But  on  the  sixth  day  there  appeared  clouds. 
Edward  had  been  into  town,  and  had  promised  to 
bring  a  pair  of  new  bracelets  for  Rose.  He  arrived 
home  punctually  at  dinner-time,  but  without  the 
bracelets — he  had  forgotten  them.  I  put  it  to  you 
whether  this  was  not  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  a 
saint'?  They  were  going  tlie  next  evening  to  a  large' 
party,  and  Rose  had  intended  to  inspect  the  import- 
ant <n'naments  this  evening,  and  take  Edward's 
opinion,so  that  there  might  he  time  to  change  them 
if  not  approved  of.  Now  she  could  not  do  so — and 
all  from  his  horrid  forgetfulness.  She  must  either 
go  in  a  stupid  old-fashioned  thing,  or  put  on  new 
ones  in  a  huri'y,  good  or  bad,  just  as  they  happened 
to  be.     It  was  most  annovi:ig — that  indeed  it  was! 
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Edward  made  many  apologies.  He  was  sincerely 
sorry  to  have  disappointed  her,  and  even  offered  to 
return  to  town  after  dinner  and  repair  his  neglect. 
Oh  no;  she  would  not  hear  of  his  taking  so  much 
trouble  for  her.  What  did  he  care  whether  she 
were  disappointed  or  not?  His  forgetfulness  showed 
how  much  he  thought  of  her ! 

Edward  again  essayed  the  soothing  system,  for  he 
loved  her,  and  was  conscious  that  he  had  given  her 
cause  for  some  slight  chagrin.  However,  she  became 
so  persevering  that  but  one  course  was  left  him  to 
pursue — he  left  off  talking,  and  took  to  whistling. 

I  tremble  for  the  future  peace  of  Rose  while  I 
relate  that  he  considered  himself  justified  in  descend- 
ing at  once  to  the  second  degree  of  the  scale.  He 
commenced,  Andante  ma  non  troppo, "  Sul  margine 
d'un  rio." 

"  To  leave  me  in  such  a  situation !"  exclaimed  the 
ill-used  wife,  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  sobs,  "  when 
I  had  set  my  heart  upon  those  bracelets.  It  is  very, 
very  unkind,  Edward." 

Edward  appeared  wrapt  in  meditation  and  music. 
He  whistled  with  great  taste  and  feeling,  accenting 
the  first  note  of  each  bar  as  it  should  be  accented. 
But  upon  another  more  cutting  observation  from 
Mrs.  Somerton,  he  stopped  short,  looked  sternly  at 
her,  and  began  "Home,  sweet  home." 

What  was  to  follow?  He  had  reached  the  last 
degree,  and  all  else  was  at  random.  Should  this 
fail,  the  case  was  indeed  hopeless.  Shadows  of 
demons  hovered  around,  holding  forth  temptingly  j 


deeds  of  separation.  The  bright  g(dd  wedding-ring 
on  the  lady's  finger  grew  dull  and  brassy. 

Edward  Somerton  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  with  a  steady  gaze 
into  the  very  soul  of  his  wife,  who,  under  the  strange 
fascination,  could  not  turn  away  her  head.  With  a 
clear  and  untremulous  whistle  he  recited  the  whole 
of  that  beautiful  Sicilian  melody  from  the  first  note 
to  the  last.  Then  revolving  slowly  on  his  heel,  with- 
out saying  a  word  he  left  the  room,  shutting  the 
door  punctiliously  after  him.  Mrs.  Somerton  sunk 
overpowered  on  the  sofa. 

Rose,  though  pretty,  was  not  silly ;  she  saw  clearly 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake,  and,  like  a  sensible 
girl,  she  resolved  not  to  go  on  with  it  merely  because 
she  had  begun  it.  Bad  temper,  it  seemed,  would 
only  serve  to  make  her  ridiculous  instead  of  interest- 
ing— and  that  was  not  altogether  the  eflect  desired. 

In  half  an  hour  the  husband  and  wife  met  at  the 
dinner  table.  Mrs.  Somerton  sat  smiling  at  the 
head,  and  was  very  attentive  in  helping  Mr.  Somer- 
ton to  the  choicest  morsels.  He  was  in  unusually 
high  spirits,  and  a  more  happy  small  party  could 
scarcely  be  met  with. 

From  that  day  (which  was  ten  years  ago)  to  the 
present  time,  Blrs.  Somerton  has  never  found  fault 
without  cause.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  she  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  look  serious  about  nothing;  but  the 
frown  left  her  countenance  at  once  when  Edward 
began  to  whistle  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  unconsciously, 
the  first  few  bars  of  "In  my  cottage  near  a  wood." 
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"  O  come  wi'  me,"  says  Johnny  Faa, 

"  O  come  wi'  me,  my  dearie  ; 
For  I  vow  and  I  swear  by  the  staff  of  my  spear, 

Your  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  ye !" 
**Gae  tak  frae  me  my  silk  manteel. 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaidie ; 
For  I  will  travel  the  warld  owre, 

Alang  wi'  the  gypsie  laddie. 

"Yestreen  I  lay  in  a  weel-made  bed, 

And  my  gude  lord  beside  me  ; 
This  night  I'll  lie  in  a  tenant's  barn. 

Whatever  shall  betide  me. 
Last  night  I  lay  in  a  weel-made  bed 

"Wi'  silken  hangings  round  me  ; 
But  now  1 11  lie  in  a  farmer's  barn, 

Wi'  the  gypsies  all  around  me." 

Now  when  our  lord  cam'  hame  at  e'en. 

He  speir'd  for  his  fair  leddie; 
The  ane  she  cried,  the  t'ither  replied, 

"She's  awa  wi'  the  gypsie  laddie." 
Gae  saddle  me  the  gude  black  steed. 

The  bay  was  ne'er  sae  ready  ; 
For  I  will  neither  eat  nor  sleep^ 

"Till  I  bring  hame  my  leddie. 

Then  he  rode  east  and  he  rode  west. 

And  he  rode  near  stra'  bogie  ; 
And  there  he  found  his  ain  dear  wife, 

Alang  wi'  gypsie  Johnny. 
And  what  made  you  leave  your  houses  and  land, 

Or  what  made  you  leave  your  money ; 
Or  what  made  you  leave  your  ain  wedded  lord. 

To  follow  the  gypsie  laddie. 

Then  come  thee  hame  my  ain  dear  wife, 

Then  come  thee  hame  my  dearie  ; 
And  I  do  swear  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword, 

The  gypsies  nae  mair  shall  come  near  thee. 
Oh,  we  were  fifteen  weel  made  men. 

Although  we  were  nae  bonnie ; 
And  we  were  a'  put  down  for  ane, 

For  the  Earl  o'  Cassilis'  leddie." 


WAES  ME  FOR  PRINCE  CHARLIE. 

Air. — Same  as  foregoing. 
A  wee  bird  came  to  our  ha'  door. 
He  warbled  sweet  and  clearlie, 
And  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang 
Was  "waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie." 
Oh  !  when  I  heard  the  bonnie  bonnie  bird, 
The  tears  cam  drappin'  rarely  ; 
I  took  my  bannet  aff  my  head, 
For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie. 

Quo'  I,  "my  bird,  my  bonnie  bonnie  bird. 

Is  that  a  tale  ye  borrow  ? 

Or  is't  some  words  ye've  learn't  by  rote? 

Or  a  lilt  o'  dool  an'  sorrow?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no,"  the  wee  bird  sang, 

**I've  flown  sin'  mornin'  early  ; 

But  sic  a  day  o'  win'  an'  rain; 

Ob  1  waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie. 


"On  hills  that  are  by  right  his  ain 
He  roams  a  lonely  stranger ; 
On  ilka  hand  he's  press'd  by  want, 
On  ilka  side  by  danger  : 
Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen. 
My  heart  near  bursted  fairly, 
For  sadly  chang'd  indeed  was  he ; 
Oh !  waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie. 

"Dark  night  came  on,  the  tempest  howl'd 

Out  owre  the  hills  and  vallies, 

And  whar  was't  that  your  Prince  lay  down, 

Wha's  hame  should  been  a  palace  ? 

He  row'd  him  in  a  highland  plaid. 

Which  cover'd  him  but  sparely, 

And  slept  beneath  a  bush  o'  broom ; 

Oh  !  waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie." 

But  now  the  bird  saw  some  red  coats. 

And  he  shook  his  wings  wi'  anger  : 

"  Oh  this  is  no  a  land  for  me, 

I'll  tarry  here  nae  langer  :" 

A  while  he  hover'd  on  the  wing. 

Ere  he  departed  fairly  ; 

But  weel  I  mind  the  farewell  strain, 

'Twcis  "waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie." 

The  above  are  the  words  of  the  beautiful  song  which 
her  Majesty  requested  Mr.  Wilson  to  sing  at  the  late 
t  entertainment  in  Taymouth  Castle.  We  are  not  aware 
1  whether  it  is  generally  known  that  "Waes  me  for 
Prince  Charlie"  is  the  production  of  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
j  liam  Glen,  of  this  city,  who  was  also  the  author  of 
many  other  poetical  works  of  merit.  Mr.  Glen  died 
about  twenty  years  ago,  at  a  comparatively  early  age ; 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  obtain  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  poet,  and  in  his  social  circle  few  men  were 
more  highly  esteemed.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  spread  of  Mr.  Glen's  fame,  his  poems  and  songs 
were  never  collected  in  a  permanent  form,  and  many 
of  them,  we  believe,  exist  only  in  the  manuscript  copies 
which  were  given  to  his  friends.  Those  which  have 
attracted  the  greatest  degree  of  attention  after  that 
requested  by  her  Majesty,  are  the  song  upon  the  "Bat- 
tle of  Vittoria,"  the  poems  of  "Cuidad  Roderigo," 
and  "Waterloo,"  and  the  humorous  lines  entitled 
"Death  and  Dr.  Turnbull." — Glasgow  Argus,  Sept., 
1842. 


JOHNNIE  FAA,  THE  GYPSIE  LADDIE. 
The  ballad  of  Johnnie  Faa  was  first  printed  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany  In  1724. 
Several  different  versions  have  since  appeared,  par- 
ticularly one  in  Finlay's  Scottish  Ballads,  1S08; 
another  under  the  title  of  "Gypsie  Davie,"  in  Mo. 
therwell's  Minstrelsy,  1827,  and  a  third  from  the 
recitation  of  Mr.  John  Martin,  the  celebrated  paint- 
er, in  the  Songs  of  Scotland,  1835.  The  occurrence, 
in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  on  which  the 
ballad  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  is  thus  related 
in  "  Chambers's  Picture  of  Scotland :" — 

"John,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Cassilis,  a  stern  Coven- 
anter, and  of  whom  it  is  reported  by  Bishop  Burnet 
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that  he  never  would  permit  his  language  to  be 
understood  but  in  its  direct  sense,  obtained  to  wife 
lady  Jean  Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  Thomas,  first 
Earl  of  Haddington,  a  man  ot  singular  genius,  who 
had  raised  himself  from  the  Scottish  bar  to  a  peer 
age  and  the  best  fortune  of  his  time.  The  match, 
as  is  probable  from  the  character  of  the  parties, 
seems  to  have  been  one  dictated  by  policy ;  for  Lord 
Haddington  was  anxious  to  connect  himself  with 
the  older  peers,  and  Lord  Cassilis  might  have  some 
such  anxiety  to  be  allied  to  his  father-in-law's  good 
estates ;  the  religion  and  politics  of  the  parties, 
moreover,  were  the  same.  It  is  therefore  not  very 
likely  that  Lady  Jean  herself  had  much  to  say  in 
the  bargain.  Ou  the  contrary,  says  report,  her 
affections  were  shamefully  violated.  She  had  been 
previously  beloved  by  a  gallant  young  knight,  a  Sir 
John  Faa  of  Dunbar,  who  had  perhaps  seen  her  at 
her  father's  seat  of  Tynningham,  wliich  is  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  that  town.  When  several 
years  were  spent  and  gone,  and  Lady  Cassilis  had 
brought  her  husband  three  children,  this  passion 
led  to  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  Her  youthful  lover, 
seizing  an  opportunity  when  the  Earl  was  attending 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  came  to 
Cassilis  Castle,  a  massive  old  tower  on  the  banks  of 
the  Doon,  four  miles  from  Maybole,  then  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  family,  and  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  its  original  state.  He  was  disguised  as 
a  gypsy,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  these  desperate 
outcasts.     In  the  words  of  the  ballad, 

The  gypsies  cam  to  the  Yerl  o'  Cassilis'  yett, 

And,  oh,  but  they  sang  sweetly  ; 
They  sang  sae  sweet  and  sae  complete. 

That  doun  cam  our  fair  ladye. 

She  came  tripping  doun  the  stairs, 

Wi"  a'  her  maids  before  her  ; 
And  as  sune  as  they  saw  her  weel-faur'd  face, 

They  cuist  tlie  glaumourye  owre  her. 

Alas!  love  has  a  glamourye  for  the  eyes  mucU  more 
powerful  than  that  supposed  of  old  to  be  practised 
by  wandering  gypsies,  and  which  must  have  been 
the  only  magic  used  on  this  occasion.  The  Count- 
ess right  soon  condescended  to  elope  with  her  lover. 
Most  unfortunately,  ere  they  had  proceeded  very  far, 
the  Earl  came  home,  and,  learning  the  fact,  imme- 
diately set  out  in  pursuit.  Accompanied  by  a  band 
which  put  resistance  out  of  the  question,  he  over- 
took them,  and  captured  the  whole  party,  at  a  ford 
over  the  Doon,  still  called  the  Gypsies'  Steps,  a  few 
miles  from  the  castle.  He  brought  them  back  to 
Cassilis, and  there  hanged  all  the  gypsies,  including 
the  hapless  Sir  John,  upon  "the  Dule  Tree,"  a 
splendid  and  most  umbrageous  plane,  which  yet 
flourishes  upon  a  mound  in  front  of  the  castle  gate, 
and  which  was  his  galhiws-in-ordinary,as  the  name 
testifies.  As  for  the  Countess,  whose  indiscretion 
occasioned  all  this  waste  of  human  life,  she  was 
taken  by  her  husband  to  a  window  in  front  of  the 
castle,  and  there,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  com- 
pelled to  survey  the  dreadful  scene---to  see,  one 
after  another,  fifteen  gallant  men  put  to  death,  and 
at  last  to  witness  the  djing  agonies  of  him  who  had 
first  been  dear  to  her,  and  who  had  perilled  all  that 
men  esteem  in  her  behalf.  The  particular  room  in 
the  stately  old  house  where  the  unhappy  lady  en- 
dured this  horrible  torture,  is  still  called  "the 
Countess's  Ptoom."  Alter  undergoing  a  short  con- 
finement in  that  apartment,  the  house  belonging  to 
tile  family  at  Maybole  was  fitted  for  her  reception, 
by  the  addition  of  a  tine  ijrojecting  staircase,  upon 


which  were  carved  heads  representing  those  of  her 
lover  and  his  band;  and  she  was  removed  thither 
and  confined  for  the  rust  of  her  life— the  Earl  in 
the  meantime  marrying  another  wife.  One  of  her 
daughters,  Lady  Margaret,  was  afterwards  married 
to  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Burnet.  The  family,  for- 
tunately, has  not  been  continued  by  her  progeny, 
but  by  that  of  her  husband's  second  wife.  While 
confined  in  Maybole  Castle,  she  is  said  to  have 
wrought  a  prodigious  quantity  of  tapestry,  so  as  to 
have  completely  covered  the  walls  of  her  prison ; 
but  no  vestige  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen,  the  house 
having  been  repaired  {otherwise  ruined),  a  few  years 
ago,  when  sizepaint  had  become  a  more  fashiona- 
ble thing  in  Maybole  than  tapestry.  The  elBgies  of 
the  gypsies  are  very  minute,  being  subservient  to 
the  decoration  of  a  fine  triple  window  at  the  top  of 
the  stair,  case,  and  stuck  upon  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  a  series  ot  little  pilasters,  which  adorn  that  part 
of  the  building.  The  head  of  Johnnie  Faa  himself 
is  distinct  from  the  rest,  larger,  and  more  lachry- 
mose in  the  expression  of  the  features.  Some  win- 
dows in  the  upper  flat  of  Cassilis  Castle  are  simi- 
larly adorned  ;  but  regarding  them  tradition  is 
silent." 


PAGANINI. 

Paganini  has  no  rival — unless,  indeed,  you  could 
get  a  whole  woodfuU  of  nightingales,  and  hear  them 
in  company  with  the  person  you  loved  best  in  the 
world.     That  would  beat  even  him. — Leigh  Hunt. 

So  play'd  of  late  to  every  passing  thought 
With  finest  change  (might  I  but  half  as  well 
So  write !)  the  pale  magician  of  the  bow, 
Who  brought  from  Italy  the  tales  made  true, 
Of  Grecian  lyres,  and  on  his  sphery  hand, 
Loading  the  air  with  dumb  expectancy. 
Suspended,  ere  it  fell,  a  nation's  breath. 

He  smote — and  clinging  to  the  serious  chords 
With  godlike  ravishment,  drew  forth  a  breath. 
So  deep,  so  strong,  so  fervid  thick  with  love. 
Blissful,  yet  laden  as  with  twenty  prayers. 
That  Juno  yearn'd  with  no  diviner  soul 
To  the  first  burthen  of  the  lips  of  Jove. 

The  exceeding  mystery  of  the  loveliness 
Sadden'd  delight ;  and  with  his  mournful  look. 
Dreary  and  gaunt,  hanging  his  pallid  face 
'Twixt  his  dark  and  flowing  locks,  he  almost  seem'd. 
To  feeble  or  to  melancholy  eyes. 
One  that  had  parted  with  his  soul  for  pride. 
And  in  the  sable  secret  liv'd  forlorn. 

But  true  and  earnest,  all  too  happily 
That  skill  dwelt  in  him, serious  with  its  joy; 
For  noble  now  he  smote  the  exulting  strings. 
And  bade  them  march  before  his  stately  will ; 
And  now  he  lov'd  them  like  a  cheek,  and  laid 
Endearment  on  them,  and  took  pity  sweet ; 
And  now  he  was  all  mirth,  or  all  for  sense 
And  reason,  carving  out  his  thoughts  like  jsrose 
After  his  poetry ;  or  else  he  laid 
His  own  soul  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  love. 
And  with  a  full  and  trembling  fervour  deep. 
In  kneeling  and  close-creeping  urgency. 
Implored  some  mistress  with  hot  tears ;  which  past, 
And  after  patience  had  brought  right  of  peace, 
He  drew  as  if  from  thoughts  finer  than  hope 
Comfort  around  him  in  ear-soothing  strains 
And  elegant  composure;  or  he  turn'd 
To  heaven  instead  of  earth,  and  rais'd  a  prayer 
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So  earnest-vehement,  yet  so  lo%vly  sad, 
Mighty  with  want  and  all  poor  human  tears, 
That  never  saint,  wrestling  with  earthly  love, 
And  in  mid-age  unable  to  get  frue, 
Tore  down  from  heaven  sucli  pity. 

Or  behold 
In  his  despair  (for  such,  from  what  he  spoke 
Of  grief  before  it,  or  of  love,  'twould  seem). 
Jump  would  he  into  some  strange  wail,  uncouth. 
Of  witches'  dance,  ghastly  with  whinings  tliin. 
And  palsied  nods — mirth  wicked,  sad,  and  weak. 
And  then  with  show  of  skill  mechanical, 
Marvellous  as  witchcraft,  he  would  overtlirow 
That  vision  with  a  shower  of  notes  like  hail, 
Or  sudden  mixtures  of  all  difficult  things 
Never  yet  heard ;  flashing  the  sharp  tones  no^y, 
In  downward  leaps  like  swords ;  now  rising  tine 
Into  an  almost  tip  of  minute  sound, 
P'rom  which  he  stepp'd  into  a  higher  and  a  higher 
On  viewless  points,  till  laugh  took  leave  of  him; 
Or  he  would  fly  as  if  from  all  the  world 
To  be  alone  and  happy,  and  you  should  hear 
His  instrument  become  a  tree  far  otf, 
A  nest  of  birds  and  sunbeams,  sparkling  both, 
A  cottage  bower;  or  he  would  condescend, 
In  playful  wisdom  which  knows  no  contempt, 
To  bring  to  laughing  memory,  plain  as  siglit, 
A  farmyard  with  its  inmates,  ox  and  lamb. 
The  whistle  and  the  whip,  with  feeding  hens 
In  household  fidget  muttering  evermore. 
And  rising  as  in  scorn,  crown'd  Chanticleer, 
Ordaining  silence  with  his  sovereign  crow. 

Then  from  one  chord  of  his  amazing  shell 
Would  he  fetch  out  the  voice  of  quires, and  weight 
Of  the  built  organ  ;  or  some  two  fold  strain 
Moving  before  him  in  sweet-going  yoke, 
Ride  like  an  Eastern  conqueror, round  whose  state 
Some  light  Morisco  leaps  with  his  guitar; 
And  ever  and  anon  o'er  these  he'd  throw 
Jets  of  small  notes  like  pearl,  or  like  the  pelt 
Of  lover's  sweeimeats  on  Italian  lutes 
From  windows  on  a  feast-day,  or  the  leaps 
Of  pebbled  water,  sparkling  in  the  sun — 
One  chord  efi'ecting  all ;  and  when  the  ear 
Felt  there  was  nothing  present  but  himself 
And  silence,  and  the  wonder  drew  deep  sighs, 
Then  would  his  bow  lie  down  again  in  tears, 
.4nd  speak  to  some  one  in  a  prayer  of  love, 
Endless,  and  never  from  his  heart  to  go  ; 
Or  he  would  talk  as  of  some  secret  bliss ; 
And  at  the  close  of  all  the  wonderment  [come 

( Which  himself  hud  shar'd)  near  and  more  near  would 
Into  the  inmost  ear  and  whisper  there 
Breathings  so  soft,  so  low,  so  full  of  life, 
Touch'd  beyond  sense,  and  only  to  be  borne 
By  pauses  which  made  each  less  bearable. 
That  out  of  pure  necessity  for  relief 
From  that  heap'd  joy,  and  bliss  that  laugh'd  for  pain, 
The  thunder  of  th'uprolling  house  came  down. 
And  bow'd  the  breathing  sorcerer  into  smiles. 

— Leiyh  Hunt. 


MUSIC  OF  ANCIENT   GREECE. 

That  the  ancient  Greek  music  was  limited  in  many 
respects,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  also  that  it  in- 
cluded little,  if  any,  of  what  we  deem  elegance  and 
taste.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the 
manifest  fact  that  the  poet  was  often  his  own  musi- 
cian ;  since,  musicians  know  from  experience  what 
sort*  of  composers  poets  are.     Carey,  Dilidiu,  ai.il 


even  Moore,  have  contributed  to  elucidate  the  ques- 
tion. Is  it,  then,  asked  why  music  had  an  effect  in 
Greece  that  it  never  produced  elsewhere?  The 
answer  is,  that,  simple  and  undebauchedas  were  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks,  their  music  was  equally  so. 
Its  attributes  were  principally  confined  to  loudness 
and  softness,  rapidity  and  slowness ;  and  of  melody 
it  possessed  little  more  than  rythms  and  a  variation 
of  mode.  Hence  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  higher 
ranks  were  qualified  to  understand  and  take  an 
interest  in  its  tones  and  transitions,  and  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  its  intended  impressions.  To  these 
causes,  of  the  efl'ects  of  which  we  read,  the  power 
of  habit — the  dignity  then  universally  given  to 
music — and  the  great  and  important  occasions  on 
which  it  was  constantly  deemed  worthy  of  being 
employed— the  public  importance,  the  passionate 
urgency,  the  national  interest  connected  with  its 
performance — acted  unceasingly  on  the  minds  as 
well  as  on  the  nerves  of  men,and  the  impress  of  its 
sounds  became,  as  it  were,  vernacular.  The  pea- 
sant and  the  artisan,  no  less  than  the  legislator  and 
magistrate,  were  charmed  with  its  appeals  to  their 
sensibility,  and  stocks  and  stones,  as  probably  were 
the  lower  orders,  compared  with  the  refined  classes, 
we  cannot  reasonably  be  surprised  if  poetry  gratui- 
tously magnified  the  efl'ects  of  the  Grecian  lyre  into 
a  power  to  move  rocks,  and  trees,  and  lead,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  musician,  the  wildest  savage  of  the 
woods  "when  he  would,  and  where." 

At  this  distance  of  time,  the  only  proper  guide  to  a 
just  conception  of  the  Greek  music  is  perhaps,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  by 
the  moderns,  the  evidence  of  its  effects,  as  deducible 
from  the  various  accounts  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  through  the  media  of  the  poets  and  historians. 
If  this  information  be  unsatisfactory,  where  shall 
we  seek  for  better?  In  vain  should  we  apply  to  the 
musicians  of  later  times  for  an  illustration  of  the 
subject.  Their  professional  education  constitutes 
their  prejudices,  and,  in  regard  to  this  point,_ob- 
scures  rather  than  illumines  their  judgment.  The 
inquiry  involves  too  extended  an  intelligence,  and 
demands  too  profound  and  distinct  a  study,  to  fall 
within  the  mental  sphere  of  persons  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  science,  the  exercise 
of  which,  unlike  that  of  poeti-y  and  painting,  is  as 
independent  of  political  economy,  history,  and  the 
belles  httres,  as  it  is  even  of  its  own  element,  the 
philosophy  of  sound.  To  whom,  then,  shall  we 
resort  for  information  on  the  question  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  music?  For  instruction  respect- 
ing the  ancient  state  of  the  science  must  we  travel 
out  of  the  science?  Yes;  to  legislators  and  philo- 
sophers we  must  apply.  From  them  we  shall  learn 
that  music  was  the  most  dignified  when  she  was 
the  most  simple — that,  as  nature  is  superior  to  art, 
so  the  plain  uncomplex  compositions  of  the  Greeks, 
whether  they  were  harmonica!  or  purely  melodial_ 
transcended  in  their  efl'ects  the  productions  of  the 
moderns,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  consideration  of 
eff'ect  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  discussion,  their 
music  was  superior  to  that  of  the  present  day. 


CoMfs. — Dr.  Ame  composed  the  music  of  Milton's 
"  Mask  of  Comus,"  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  house. 
No.  17,  Craven  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  in  the  year 
1738.  On  its  first  production,  the  piece  was  so  warmly 
received,  that  the  melodies  were  sung  all  over  the  coun- 
try ;  and  its  performance  gave  rise  to  vocal  and  con- 
vivial  meetings,  several  of  whicli  were  called  "  Comus 
Courti\^' 
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Spiritoso. 


CRABBED     AGE     AND     YOUTH. 
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A  LIFE   ON   THE   OCEAN   WAVE. 
SONG 


Henrti  Russell, 
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...  -T*-' tr-' 

A  home  on  the  roll  -  ing-  deep,Where  the  scatter'd  waters 

Of  my  own  swift  gliding  craft.     Set      sail  J  are  well  the 

The  clouds  have  begiui  to  frown,    But      with   a   daring 


1st  V.  A     hfe  on  the  ocean         wave,  A  home  on  the  roll  -  ing-      deep,Where  the  scatti 

2<\v.  Once  more  on  the  deck  I        stand  Of  my  ow7i  swift  gliding     craft.     Set      sail  J' 

3d  V.  The   land  is  no  more  in         view,  The  clouds  have  begun  to       frown,    But      with 


keep.  Where  the    scatter'd  waters         rave,     And  t 

baft.  Set        sail,  fartwell  the        land,        Tht 


SSgE 


rave,     And  the  winds  their  re  -  vels  keep.  Where  the    scatter'd  waters         rave,     And  tlia 

Imid,        The      gale  blows  fair  a-  baft.  Set        sail, fartwell  the       land.        The 

crew,      We'll        let  the  storm  comedown.  But         with     a    dar  -  ing     crew.      We'll 
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ea  -  g^le  catjM  I       pine.  On  this  dull  unchanp^ino;  shore,    O 


winds  their  reve.s      keep.    Like  an 
galeblowsfair  a  -  baft.       We     Jly  o^er  the  sparkling  foam,Like  an  oceanbirdset     free.  Like  an 
let  the  storm  corae  down.  And  the  song  of  our  hearts  shall  be,  While  the  winds  and  waters  rave,  A 
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give  me  the  flashing        brine, 
o  -  ceanbird  our      home 
life  on  the  heavin»         sea, 


The  spray  and  the  tem  -  pest's      roar.     A 
IVe     find  far  out  at         sea.     A 

A    home  ou  the  bound  -  in»      wave.    A 
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Repeat  the  chorus  dal  segno  to  each  verse. 
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MISS  STIRLING,  THE  YOUNG  ORGANIST. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  a  young  musician  who,  from 
being  unknown,  plays  for  and  obtains  a  high  repu- 
tation, is  as  gratifying  as  the  event  itself  is  singular. 
Since  the  year  1^7  all  the  principal  journals  have 
noticed  with  unanimous  praise  the  performances  of 
Miss  Stirling;  but  none  have  fully  stated  the  grounds 
upon  which  that  young  artist  is  withdrawn  from 
the  crowd  of  the  obscure  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  musical  public.  If  Miss  Stirling  had  followed 
a  beaten  track,  and  merely  played  what  others  play, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  challenging  particular 
observation  towards  her;  but  when  we  broadly  and 
boldly  affirm,  that  the  first  native  of  this  country 
who  has  penetrated  into  the  arcana  of  Bach  with 
the  ability  to  produce  his  most  elaborate  composi- 
tions,  piece  after  piece,  is  a  young  girl  under  twenty, 
it  is  a.  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  in  an  indolent  emo- 
tion of  surprise,  but  which  concerns  the  future 
records  of  the  progress  of  the  English  in  music. 

To  no  other  native  artist  within  our  recollection 
has  it  occurred  to  give  an  organ  performance  unre- 
lieved either  by  singers  or  by  pieces  played  as  duets ; 
still  less  has  any  one  manifested  either  the  courage 
or  the  ability  to  grapple  with  an  entire  selection  of 
the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach.  This,  then,  is  Miss 
Stirling's  position:  hardly  emerged  from  the  years 
of  childhood,  she  has  travelled  through  and  mas- 
tered the  whole  round  of  the  most  difficult  and 
scientific  of  J/noKn  productions  for  the  organ,  and 
has  at  her  command  a  great  many  compositions 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  Enghsh  art  cannot 
be  heard  but  when  she  plays  them. 

New  and  surprising  effects  exhibited  upon  any 
instrument  provoke  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  know 
something  of  the  theory  of  the  execution  which  pro- 
duces them.  In  Bach's  organ  music,  for  example, 
they  who  have  been  accustomed  to  fingers  alone  as 
the  agents  of  performance  are  amazed  at  the  stately 
and  independent  march  of  the  bass,  which  wanders 
at  will  in  parts  so  remote  from  the  hands  as  to  ren- 
der it  scarcely  credible  that  what  is  heard  is  the 
production  of  one  performer  only.  But  a  control 
over  distances,  and  an  increase  of  parts,  are  not  the 
only  advantages  derived  from  the  pedals.  In  in- 
struments of  modern  construction  they  communicate 
with  a  separate  organ,  and  command  a  far  grander 
and  more  powerful  bass  than  would  be  practicable 
by  hands.  It  may  easily  be  perceived,  therefore, 
how  an  art  which  confers  on  one  skilful  player  ab- 
solute power  over  an  instrument  whose  varieties 
extend  from  the  most  delicate  reed  or  solo  stop  to 
the  most  gigantic  voice  of  an  orchestra  must  be 
coveted  by  musicians.  The  organ,  according  to 
Sebastian  Bach,  has  been  well,  though  uncon- 
sciously, described  in  some  of  the  lines  of  the 
-Ancient  Mariner." 

"And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song. 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute." 

To  exhibit  all  the  glorious  varieties  of  this  en- 
chanted palace  of  sound  is  not,  however,  every  one's 
business.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  perform  fresh 
pieces  in  long  succession,  and  to  exercise  qualities 
that  rarely  exist  in  combination.  But  we  may 
safely  say  that  whoever  accomplishes  such  an  un- 
dertaking— as,  if  at  all,  he  must,  by  the  force  of  an 
analytical  mind,  a  steady  foresight,  and  a  high 
degree  of  courage  and  self-confidence — is  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  pupil  of  his  own  enthusiastic  and 


happy  nature.  For  as  Bach's  organ  music  is  a 
legacy  to  the  world,  of  pure  delight,  and  has  never 
been  associated  either  in  its  production  or  perform- 
ance with  the  ordinary  motives  to  artistical  distinc- 
tion, vanity,  or  interest — so  the  true  secret  of  its 
execution  is  only  discovered  at  long  intervals,  and 
in  rare  instances,  by  those  who  bring  to  their  task 
a  simplicity  of  mind  and  faith  in  the  music  kin- 
dred  to  that  of  its  author. 

What  the  illustrious  Saxon  wrote  he  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  wrote  for  artists — not  for  those  who 
merely  touch  the  instrument.  Weil  he  knew  that 
however  sweet  and  appealing  is  the  tone  of  the 
organ  in  itself — however  majestic  its  chords  heard 
in  a  building  of  suitable  proportions,  nothing  dege- 
nerates sooner  into  a  dreary  and  wearisome  mono- 
tony than  the  sound  of  this  instrument  when  the 
player  is  unable  to  execute.  The  sense  of  hearing, 
at  first  stimulated,  sickens  and  dies.  But  the  per- 
vading principle  of  Bach's  organ  school  is  constant 
excitement  to  the  ear,  the  intellect,  and  the  fancy. 
More  time  can  be  spent  without  fatigue  over  his 
pages  than  those  of  any  other  author.  This  variety, 
which,  next  to  the  poetical  conception  of  bis  works, 
attests  the  ever  active  invention  of  the  composer,  is 
unquestionably  derived  from  the  pedals. 

And  herein  we  may  discover  the  art  of  the  organ- 
ist. While  the  hands  are  employed  in  a  succession 
of  passages  that  require  careful  and  distinct  articu- 
lation, and  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  engross 
attention,  a  steady  and  quiet  seat  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  the  obligato  bass  rendered  by  the  feet  with 
smoothness  and  precision.  To  all  those  in  whom 
habit  has  not  rendered  the  executiim  of  tliis  music 
a  second  nature  it  is  rendered  highly  embarrassing, 
and  nearly  impracticable,  by  distraction  of  the  at- 
tention between  the  jiedals  and  the  keys.  For  this 
reason  we  find  it  rarely  acquired  in  mature  life, 
except  by  those  who,  like  Bennett  the  piano-forte 
player,  commence  with  the  advantage  of  a  great 
manual  execution.  Nor  is  there  anything  ungainly 
or  awkward  to  diminish  the  effect  of  a  fine  perform- 
ance on  the  pedals  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  seen 
that  nature  as  much  intended  us  to  play  with  our 
feet  as  with  our  hands — if  we  can  manage  both  well. 
The  feet,  however,  being  in  great  disproportion  to 
the  fingers,  while  in  pedal  fugues  they  have  always 
the  same  melody  to  perform,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  method  of  taking  the  passage  in  the  pedals 
should  be  preconcerted  and  invariable.  The  slight- 
est inaccuracy  of  memory — commencing,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  wrong  foot — might  throw  irretrieva- 
ble confusion  into  a  passage.  While  the  attention 
is  thus  absorbed,  the  body  is  poised  at  so  nice  an 
elevation,  for  the  sake  of  withdrawing  the  feet  from 
the  pedals,  as  well  as  of  pressing  them  down,  that 
the  performer  is  kept  steady  only  by  tlie  tips  of  a  few 
fingers  resting  upon  the  keys. 

As  the  tyro  on  the  violin  sometimes  discovers 
himself  by  letting  the  instrument  slip  out  of  his 
hand  in  shifting,  so  a  bungling  organist,  overmas- 
tered by  difficulties,  is  in  constant  danger  of  falling 
forward  or  under  his  stool.  In  an  especial  manner 
this  risk  besets  the  trios  or  sonatos  for  two  claviers 
and  pedale,  in  which  both  feet  being  often  pensile 
for  the  necessary  execution  of  certain  passages,  the 
body  is  only  balanced  by  the  contact  of  one  finger 
of  each  hand  with  the  keys,  and  this,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  florid  motion,  and  even  in  making;  trills  or 
other  ornaments.  Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  great  school  of  organ-play- 
ing— difficulties  which  being  understood  in  Ger- 
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many,  help  to  surround  the  organ-gallery  of  the 
Hof  Luthiranische  Kirche  at  Dresden,  where  Schnei- 
der plays,  with  admiring  spectators.  During  several 
opportunilies  which  we  have  enjoyed  of  hearing  this 
confessedly  the  first  artist  of  Europe  on  his  iustru 
ment,  we  could  not  help  noticing,  besides  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  and  the  precision  of  the  time, 
which  are  direct  traditions  from  Bach,  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  country  of  Saxony,  that  he  jicver  missed  a 
note,  though  he  did  not  accept  the  challenge  to  play 
everything  that  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

Ail  that  Schneider  performed  on  his  own  organ 
(except  in  the  improvisation  of  fuffue)  we  have  heard 
Miss  Stirling,  at  less  than  half  his  age,  accomplish 
on  strange  instruments  with  a  prodigious  facility. 
Both  perform  the  bravura  fugues  of  Bach  in  the 
same  gay  and  animated  style,  with  the  same  accu- 
racy, the  same  independence  in  the  parts  and  en- 
tireness  in  the  whole.  After  making  a  tour  of 
organs,  performing  before  large  and  small  assem- 
hlies  of  connoisseurs,  and  playing  each  time  diB'er- 
ent  things,  Miss  Stirling  gave  her  first  public  exhi- 
bition on  the  organ  at  St.  Sepulchre's  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year.  Besides  six  pedal  fugues  and  pre 
ludes,  she  now  executed  as  many  trios  upon  old 
Lutheran  tunes ;  which  last,  though  many  organists 
may  have  looked  at,  they  have  hitherto  had  the  good 
sense  to  confine  to  their  solitary  exercitations.  The 
variations  in  canon  on  the  Christmas  hymn  Von 
Himmelhoch,  the  trio  on  the  chorale  Alleiii  Gott  in 
der  Hah,  and,  indeed,  the  others  having  never  been 
heard  in  public  before,  were,  to  most  present,  an 
event  in  their  musical  experience.  But  this  involved 
and  intricate  music,  played  on  two  rows  of  keys  and 
pedals,  written  on  three  staves,  and  in  various  cletfs, 
in  which  the  most  extraordinary  elaboration  of 
fanciful  counterpoint,  is  grafted  on  the  simplicity  of 
the  plain  chant,  can  no  more  be  understood  on  a 
fugitive  hearing  than  performed  without  previous 
study.  All  that  can  be  felt  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a  vague  sentiment  of  beauty — a  sense  of 
sweetness  too  surprising  and  strange  to  be  analysed 
or  explained,  yet  which  promises,  on  further  ac- 
quaintance, an  increasing  and  enduring  pleasure. 
We  wish  we  could  give  the  reader  some  specimens 
of  the  notation  of  this  music,  that  he  might  indo- 
lently contemplate  a  form  of  composition  which,  on 
an  instrument  so  impatient  of  error  as  the  organ,  is 
in  action  so  perilous.  However,  on  this  occasion 
the  musicians  present  expressed  astonishment,  and 
the  most  powerful  and  respectable  critical  authori- 
ties highly  encouraging  opinions. 

But  how  do  these  ati'ect  the  artist?  If,  like  an 
actor,  or  a  performer  on  any  portable  instrument, 
an  organist  could  bring  himself  into  public  as  often 
as  he  liked,  the  favourable  opinions  of  independent 
papers  would  lead  to  fortune.  There,  however,  in 
the  church,  stands  the  massive,  immovable  organ : 
Mahomet  must  needs  go  to  the  mountain.  To  get, 
by  great  favour,  into  a  church  once  a  year — still  in 
so  great  dread  of  bishops  that  no  advertisement  is 
permitted,  and  the  audience  must  be  collected  sur- 
reptitiously— to  challenge  criticism  by  accomplish- 
ing a  task  of  great  difliculty,  and  after  giving  the 
entertainment,  paying  all  the  expenses — to  have 
honourable  notices  in  the  papers,  which  are  forgot 
ten  before  there  is  an  opportunity  to  renew  the 
occasion  of  them;  such  is  tlie  voyage  to  fame — 
beating  up  against  wind  and  tide  with  a  vengeance. 
This  is,  however,  a  true  narration  of  what  (as  far  as 
the  organ  is  concerned)  the  present  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  art  renders  imperative,  if  one  would 


establish  a  position.  But  surely  where  singular 
skill  and  unheard  music  of  the  first  quality  combine 
to  form  a  rare  occasion,  the  services  of  the  player 
are  wortliier  of  recompense  than  of  a  tax?  An 
organ  ought  to  be  erected  in  some  great  hall,  to 
which  aiii/  who  had  the  courage  to  exhibit  upon  it 
might  resort.  This  would  soon  settle  all  disputed 
pretensions,  and,  by  allording  constant  facilities  for 
the  repetition  of  a  beautiful  and  affecting  style  of 
music,  enable  the  public  to  form  their  own  opinion 
on  a  composer  who  is  one  day  destined  to  be  as 
popular  as  Handel  or  Beethoven.  For  this  we  wait. 
—Monthhj  Chronicle,  1838. 

THE  TIVOLI  AT  PARIS. 

What  funny  fellows  those  French  are !  Not  only 
do  they  treat  the  most  serious  things  lightly,  and 
make  the  most  light  things  serious  (a  remark  that 
has  been  made  before,  perhaps  once  or  twice),  but 
with  what  a  singular  solemnity  do  they  invest  their 
trivialities  I  The  dress  of  an  orchestral  conductor 
forms  as  important  a  feature  in  his  professional 
qualifications  as  if  he  were  the  hero  of  a  melo- 
drama. A  French  paper,  describing  the  entertain- 
ments at  the  little  Tivoli,  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  in  the  following  amusing 
strain: — "Mimsieur  Julien  wears  a  Humann  coat 
and /rt's/t-6K«er  gloves!  His  attitude  is  picturesque, 
his  gesture  theatrical,  and  his  baton  strikes  the  air 
with  energy,  mingleti  with  grace.  Woe  to  the 
musician  who  lets  shp  a  false  note!  With  one  of 
his  looks  Mons.  Julien  strikes  to  the  dust  both  man 
and  note."  Humann,  by  the  way,  be  it  known  to 
those  who  ati'ect  daintiness  in  habiliments,  is  not 
Humann  the  Minister,  but  a  man  held  in  much 
higher  estimation  by  all  who  know  him, profession- 
ally or  socially.  He  possesses  the  rare  talent  of 
converting  (as  regards  the  external  character)  a  hog 
on  his  hind  legs — even  a  French  one — into  a  decent 
human  being.  The  Minister,  at  least  his  master  and 
coadjuttu-s,  are  doing  their  best  to  convert  their  fellow 

countrymen  into :   but  we  are  not  politicians. 

The  Humann  of  the  fashionable  circles  is  a  higher 
order  ot  S>\.\i\\.z.— Musical  World,  1836. 


LINES  TO  GRISL 

Thou  seemest  a  spirit  of  music,  pouring 

Her  voice  of  sighs  through  the  passing  air, ' 
And  the  hearts  of  all  are  rapt — adoring 

A  lay  so  pure  from  a  spirit  so  fair — 
And  all  is  still  as  a  maiden's  lips. 

When  the  light  of  the  pale  moon  shows  theift, 
To  one  who,  over  the  green  sward  trips. 

And  bids  his  own  lips  close  them — 
For  there  lives  no  soul,  whose  bosom  owns 
A  sense  of  feeling,  would  lose  those  tones. 
Those  tones,  which  like  flowers,  are  farmed  by  thea 
Into  a  wreath  of  melody. 

Oh  !  I  ne'er  shall  forget  the  moment  when 
Thou  cam'st  as  the  lovely  Imogene, 
With  maiden  fear  and  with  downcast  eye, 
And  a  world  of  dear  simplicity, 
As  if  of  all  assembled  there 
Thou  only  knew'st  not  thou  wert  fair. 
And  never  leaf  from  a  rose's  breast. 
When  the  day  was  past,  and  the  wind  at  rest 
On  the  bosom  of  earth  more  mutely  fell. 
Than  thy  echoless  footstep — Ariel! 
Across  the  charmed  breeze,  thy  sweetest  notes  are 

borne, 
And  earth  with  all  its  ravished  ears  is  sad  when  thou 
art  gone.  Hulnist. 
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Wards  bi/  J.  P.  Brown. 
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The  stars  that  sweetly  shine 

So  pensively  above. 
The  mild  moon's  face  of  lif;ht 
That  makes  less  sad  the  night, 

AVith  her  sweet  looks  of  love. 

The  wild  bird's  earliest  songs 

In  dark  old  forests  heard, 
The  murmuring-  of  a  river. 
That  speaks  of  music  ever 
To  souls  by  feeling  atirr'd. 


-J: 


Rainbows,  and  clouds,  and  sunshine. 

Things  lovely  every  one! 
The  white  snow  lightly  lying 
Around  pale  flow'rets  dying 
When  summer  suns  are  gone ! 

All  these  I  love,  but  dearest ! 

They  keep  none  back  from  thee ; 
For  thou,  beloved !  appearest 
To  perfect  beauty  nearest 

Of  all  things  lov'd  by  me. 
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ANCIENT  BALLADS. 

If  any  portion  of  literature  be  more  interesting  than 
another,  it  is  an  ancient  ballad  founded  on  fact,  with 
such  embellishments,  romantic,  descriptive,  and  pa 
thetic,  as  the  genius  of  the  writer  may  have  sug- 
gested. How  many  events,  historical  and  domestic, 
do  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  to  this  source?  The 
manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  our  forefa 
thers  have  received  from  it  some  of  their  most  curi- 
ous illustrations;  the  most  eminent  schcdars, critics, 
and  antiquarians,  have  devoted  their  unwearied 
researches  to  ballad  history;  and  seldom  has  more 
important  service  been  rendered  to  literature  than 
by  their  endeavours  to  snatch  from  oblivion  these 
precious  relics  of  the  early  affes  of  English  poetry-  - 
those  rude  memorials,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  lost  to  posterity,  but  for  this  unos- 
tentatious mode  of  transmission.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  an  ancient  ballad  are  simplicity  and 
pathos ;  for  the  poets  of  old  times  knew  nothing  of 
polish  or  sentiment ;  the  impulses  of  the  heart  were 
the  inspirations  of  the  muse.  Yet,  in  this  absence 
of  refinement,  thoughts  of  the  most  exquisite  ten- 
derness, felicity,  and  beauty  of  expression,  surprise 
us  at  every  turn,  and  make  us,  in  admiring  what  we 
have  rescued^  regret  (from  the  fragmoits  that  remain) 
what  we  have  irretrievably  lost.  Innumerable  bal- 
lads are  quoted  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare, histori- 
cal, romantic,  pathetic,  and  humorous,  few  of  which 
extend  beyond  a  single  verse,  while  many  (as  if  to 
tantalise  antiquarian  curiosity)  are  confined  to  a 
single  line.  Though  the  graver  and  more  ponder- 
ous studies  of  some  may  leave  them  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  explore  the  mines  of  ancient 
poetry,  we  should  hold  that  man  neither  a  scholar, 
a  poet,  nor  a  philosopher,  who  could  undervalue  the 
treasures  when  exposed  to  his  view,  or  the  labours 
to  which  he  owes  their  recovery.  It  is  well  for 
ignorance  to  shelter  itself  under  unaffected  contempt 
for  that  study,  which  it  has  neither  the  industry  to 
prosecute  nor  the  judgment  to  appreciate. 

Some  of  our  finest  dramatic  pieces  are  derived 
from  old  ballads  and  traditionary  tales  that  passed 
orally  from  one  generation  to  another,  until  the  art 
of  printiiiff  gave  per|)etuity  to  the  labours  of  the 
muse.  It  was  such  that  stocked  the  pack  of  Auto- 
lycus ;  and  their  popularity  and  power  of  fascination 
may  be  gathered  from  tlievarlet's  own  words,  when 
he  recounts  how  nimbly  he  eased  the  villagers  of 
their  purses  while  chaunting  these  merry  trol-my- 
dames Editor  of  Cumberland's  British  Theatre. 

C/owii.--What  hast  here?    Ballads? 

3/opsa.---Pray,now,buy  some;  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  a'-life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aidulyciis.— Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  how 
a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money 
bags  at  a  burden,  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adders' 
heads  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mopsa---ls  it  true,  think  you? 

Aut.--YeTy  true;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dorcas — Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer! 

yl«<.---Here'sthemidwife's  name  to't,  one  Mistress 
Taleporter,  and  five  or  six  honest  wives  that  were 
present;  why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad? 

Mopsa.  --Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

CUnvn.— Come  on,  lay  it  by,  and  let's  first  see 
more  ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

.iJtti.— Here's  another  ballad,  of  a  fish  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore 
of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and 


sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids ; 
it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned 
into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  exchange  tie-si 
with  one  that  loved  her.  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful 
and  as  true. 

Dor Is  it  true  too,  think  you? 

^H(.---Five  justices'  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

C/(.)i-n.--Lay  it  by  too.     Another. 

Aut.---This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  proper 
one. 

fliopsa Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut. ---Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and  goes 
to  the  tune  oi'  Tivo  maids  tvooiny  a  man.  There's 
scarce  a  maid  westward  but  sings  it;  'lis  in  request 
I  can  tell  you. 

Mopsa.—'We  can  both  sing  it;  if  thou 'It  bear  a 
part  thou  shalt  hear;  'tis  three  parts. 

Dor.  --We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago. 

yl«(.— lean  bearmypart;  you  must  know  'tis  my 
occupation;  have  at  it  with  you. 

Aut. — Oet  you  hence,  for  T  must  go 

"Where  it  tits  you  not  to  know. 
i)or.— Wliither?    M.—  O  whither?    Z»or.— '^N'hither? 
M  — It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well, 
Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell ; 
Dor. — We,  too  ;  let  me  go  thither; 

M. —  Or  thou  go'st  to  the  grange  or  mill ; 
Lor. — Tf  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 

Avt. — Neither,     D. — What!  Neither?    ^.—Neither. 
Dor. — Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  be : 
M. — Thou  heist  sworn  it  more  to  me  ; 

Then  whither  go'st?     Say,  whither? 
Clomi.—'We'W  have  this  song  out  anon  by  our- 
selves ;  my  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk, 
and  we'll  not  trouble  them ;  come,  bring  away  thy 
pack  after  T[ie,--W'inter's  Tale. 


PIERRE  BAILLOT, 
A  masterly  and  classical  violinist,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Viotti,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Paris.  He  received  his 
first  lessons  from  his  father  at  Passy,  where  he  was 
born  A.D.  1771 ;  but,  as  early  as  his  ninth  year,  he 
received  instructions  from  Pollidori,  Florentin,  and 
Sainte  Marie.  In  1783,  his  father  being  appointed 
Procureiir- general  of  the  Conseil  Sitpcrieitr  at  Bastia, 
he  went  there  with  his  family,  hut  died  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  left  his  wife  and  family  in  a  very 
distressed  situation.  Touched  with  this  unfortu- 
nate circumstance,  M.  de  Bouchiforn,  the  governor 
of  the  island,  took  charge  of  the  young  Baillot  as 
his  adopted  son,  superintended  his  studies,  and  sent 
him  t<i  Rome,  where  he  remained  thirteen  months, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  placed  him  under  P(d- 
laris,  of  the  school  of  Nardini.  In  1791  he  was 
presented  to  Viotti,  who  expressed  himself  much 
astonished  at  the  force  and  firmness  of  his  exe- 
cution. That  great  master  immediately  ofl'ered 
him  a  situation  in  the  orchestra  of  Monsieur, 
over  which  he  then  presided,  and  Baillot  remained 
there  till  he  quitted  it  for  an  employment  under  the 
Mimstre  des  Finances.  In  18U3  a  new  state  of 
public  afi'airs  threw  him  again  on  the  exercise  of 
his  professional  talents.  It  was  then  that  he  applied 
to  the  Conservatory,  which  gladly  received  him,  and 
after  a  time  gave  him  the  honourable  station  of 
Professor  to  the  Institution.  After  holding  that 
distinguished  situation  two  years,  during  which  he 
published  a  didactic  work  on  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello, not  less  admired  for  the  elegance  of  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  its  precepts  than  the  beauty  and  propriety 
oftiie  examples,  be  visited  Russia  and  other  north- 
ern countries,  and  everywhere  justitied  the  high 
reputation  he  enjoyed.  In  1808  he  resumed  his 
duties  at  the  Parisian  Conservatory,  and  produced 
many  pupils  worthy  of  such  a  master.  His  pub- 
lished works  and  compositions  are  perhaps  more 
remarkable  for  their  originality  than  their  graceful- 
ness, and  are  characterised  by  a  mellifluous  and 
pleasing  melancholy,  which  readily  recalls  to  me- 
mory the  dolorous  sweetness  of  Geminiaui. — Dr. 
Busily. 

Baillot  died  a  few  days  ago  at  Paris,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Acade- 
mic Royale  de  Musique,a.nd  by  several  distinguished 
literary  and  scientilic  men.  While  on  his  death 
bed  he  expressly  ordered  that  there  should  be  no 
pomp  of  flambeaux,  music,  &c.,  attending  his  obse- 
quies, which  were,  in  compliance  with  his  wishes, 
conducted  with  simplicity  and  decorum.  Is  it  asked, 
what  suggested  this  request  ?  Baillot  had  a  young 
Egyptian,  his  pupil,  whom  at  the  funeral  of  Cheru- 
bini  he  had  heard  remark,  with  regard  to  the  pomp 
ous  ceremonies  on  that  occasion,  "  I  know  not  why 
there  are  so  many  lights,  and  so  much  music,  for  a 
man  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear. — Newspapers  of 
September,  1842. 

THE  PEN  AND  THE  PRESS. 
Young  genius  walked  out  by  the  mountains  and 

streams, 
Entranc'd  by  the  power  of  his  own  pleasant  dreams, 
Till  the  silent — the  wayward — the  wandering  thing 
Found  a  plume  that  had  fallen  from  a  passing  bird's 

wing; 
Exulting  and  proud,  like  a  hoy  at  his  play. 
He  bore  the  new  prize  to  his  dwelling  away  ; 
He  gaz'd  for  a  while  on  its  beauties  and  tlien 
He  cut  it,  and  shaped  it,  and  called  it  a  Pen. 

But  its  magical  use  he  discovered  not  yet, 

Till  he  dipp'd  its  bright  lips  in  a  fountain  of  jet; 

And  oh!  what  a  glorious  thing  it  became, 

For  it  spoke  to  the  world  in  a  language  of  flame ; 

While  its  master  wrote  on  like  a  being  inspired. 

Till  the  hearts   of  the  millions  were  melted  and 

fired; 
It  came  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 
The  peaceful — the  pure — the  victorious  pen. 

Young  genius  went  forth  on  his  rambles  once  more, 
The  vast  sunless  caverns  of  earth  to  exidore ! 
He  search'd  the  rude  rock,  and  with  rapture  he  found 
A  substance  unknown,  which  he  brought  from  the 

ground ; 
He  fused  it  with  fire,  and  rejoiced  in  the  change. 
As  he  moulded  the  ore  into  characters  strange. 
Till  his  thoughts  and  his  ettorts  were  crown'd  with 

success, 
For  an  engine  uprose,  and  he  called  it  the  Press. 

The  Pen  and  the  Press — blest  alliance  ! — combined 
To  soften  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  mind ; 
For  that  to  the  treasures  of  knowledge  gave  birth. 
And  this  sent  them  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
Their  battles  for  truth  were  triumphant  indeed, 
And  the  rod  of  the  tyrant  was  snapt  like  a  reed  ; 
They  were  made  to  exalt  us— to  teach  us  to  bless 
These  invincible  brothers — the  Pen  and  the  Press. 
John  C.  Prince. —  Weekly  Dispatch. 


JEAN  LOUIS  DUSSEK, 

Son  of  Jean  Dussek,  an  organist  at  Cyaslau,  in 
Bohemia,  was  born  in  17G0.  He  received  the  ele- 
ments of  harmony  from  his  father.  At  six  years  of 
age  a  wealthy  friend  of  his  family  sent  him  to  the 
first  college  in  Prague,  where  he  remained  till  he 
reached  his  thirteenth  year.  In  addition  to  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  he  studied  music,  and  ac- 
quired the  art  of  counterpoint  irom  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
visited  Brussels,  and  was,  after  some  time,  intro- 
duced, by  a  Lord  of  the  Court,  to  the  Stadtholder, 
at  La  Haye,  who  conferred  many  iavours  on  him. 
He  next  went  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  was  much 
benefitted  by  the  instructi<ms  of  Emanuel  Bach. 
Alter  visiting  Petersburg,  and  spending  two  years 
with  the  Prince  Charles  Radzivill,in  Lithuania,  he 
went  to  Berlin,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
He  quitted  France  and  passed  over  to  England, 
and  continued  in  London  till  the  year  1800,  when 
he  returned  to  the  continent  to  see  once  more  his 
aged  and  revered  father,  whom  he  had  not  once 
beheld  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Dus- 
sek's  powers  on  the  piano  forte,  as  displayed  at  the 
London  concerts  and  oratorios,  were  certainly  very 
extraordinary ;  but  his  compositions,  very  highly 
wrought,  and  in  many  instances  truly  brilliant  and 
florid,  were,  in  general,  of  a  crude  and  extravagant 
character.  His  most  esteemed  works  are  his  operas. 
No.  9,  10,  14,  35;  his  Adieu  to  Cfemcnti,  culled  in 
London  tlie  Plus  Ultra,  in  opposition  to  Woelft''s 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  his  oratorio  of  The  liesurrection, 
the  words  of  which  are  altered  from  Klopstock. 


A  Hint  toMpstcal  Ladies.--  A  Lady  who  plays 
well  on  the  piano  forte,  and  desires  to  make  this  ac- 
complishment a  source  of  pleasure  and  not  of  annoy- 
ance to  her  friends,  should  be  careful  to  adapt  the  style 
of  her  performance  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  called  for,  and  should  remember  th;it  a  gay  mixed 
company  would  be  tired  to  death  with  one  of  those 
elaborate  pieces  which  would  delight  the  learned  ears 
of  a  party  of  cognoscenti-  It  is  from  neglect  of  this 
consideration  that  many  a  really  excellent  performer 
makes  her  music  a  social  grievance.  Many  a  beautiful 
sonata  or  fantasia,  to  which  at  another  time  we  could 
have  listened  with  pleasure,  has  been  thrown  away 
upon  a  company  who  either  drowned  it  by  their  con- 
versation or  sat  during  its  continuance  in  constrained 
and  wearied  silence.  \Ve  would  never  advise  a  per- 
former to  make  any  sacrifice  to  vulgarity  or  bad  taste, 
but  there  is  no  want  of  pieces  which  combine  brevity 
with  excellence — contain  in  a  small  compass  many  beau- 
ties of  melody,  harmony,  and  modulation,  and  afford 
room  for  the  display  of  brilliancy,  taste,  and  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  performer.  A  piece  of  this  kind 
will  not  weary  by  its  length  those  who  do  not  care  for 
music,  while  it  will  give  pleasure  to  the  most  cultivated 
taste ;  and  with  such  things,  therefore,  every  musical 
lady  ought  to  be  well  provided. 

Music  Pleasing  from  Association.  -The  ex- 
quisite sensations  which  sweet  sounds  excite  are  gene- 
rally said  to  be  by  reason  of  association.  A  strain 
which  delighted  us  in  early  life,  whenever  it  again 
meets  the  ear,  will,  in  some  measure,  restore  to  the 
heart  the  sunshine  and  fresh  breathing  verdure  of 
youth.  A  song  which  we  first  heard  from  the  lips  that 
we  loved,  will  ever  after  thrill  through  the  heart  with 
joy  or  sadness,  according  as  the  passion  has  been  for- 
tunate or  unsuccessful.  The  chain  of  association  is 
struck,  the  electric  touch  is  felt  through  the  whole 
frame,  and  thoughts  that  had  slumbered  in  the  breast 
start  at  the  magic  sound  into  sudden  and  vivid  exist- 
ence. 
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HEY    HOE    TO    THE    GEEENWOOD. 

«  Canon,  bij  Bird,  (1G23.) 
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and       tiier©      we      shall      find  both      Buck  and       Doe,     Sing        heave 


go         sing       heave 
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and  there    we   shall       find      both     Buck  - 
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green-wood     now         let        us  go.       Sing  heave 


and 


hoe. 


and 


the   Hart  and    Hind  and    the     lit  -  tie    pret  -     .    ty    Roe,  Sing    heave    and       1: 
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THE  NIGHT  PIECE. 

TO    JULIA. 

Her  eyes  the  glow  worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 
And  tfte  elves  also. 
Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee  I 

No  wiU-o-th'-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  nor  slowworm  bite  thee ; 

But  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  fright  thee ! 


Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber. 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light. 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number ! 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus,  to  come  unto  me, 
And,  when  I  shall  meet 
Thy  silv'ry  feet. 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee 
-Robert  HerricJc,  born  London,  1591;  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  but  the  year  of  his  death  unknown. 


1st 


WHITE  SAND  AND  GRAY  SAND, 

CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 
2d  3d 


l3t 


I 
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— qs-— 

White  Sand    and     gray  Sand,  Wha'U    buy    my     white  Sand  Wha'U  buy    my        gray    Sand. 


1st 


SING      YE      WITH      GLEE, 
CATCH  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 

2d  3d  4th 


:P=pc 


1st 


li^ 


5)=t* 


^ 


Sing    ye    with  glee,  Come    fol  -  low   me.    And    then    shall  we,    Mu   -   si    -    cian  s      be. 


Moderato 


WHEN      AS      I      LOOKED. 

MADRIGAL. 

For  Four  equal  voices. 


John  Bennet,  C1599.J 
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When    as       I      look'd  when      as       I    look'd  on       my      dear      love    -    -    -    ly     Phi 
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When   as       I    look'd  when     as  I       look'd  on      my    love  ■  Ijr       Phi  -  lis,   whose  clieeks   are 
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lis,     When     as  I  look'd     on         my     lo-ve 
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deck'd  with  Ros    -   es 


and 
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me  com     -     plain'd 
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deck'd  with  Ko   -    ses 
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and    -     -      with    Lil  -  lies. 
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deck'd     with     Ro  -  ses    and 
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deck'd  with  Ro    -    ses  and 


Lil 


lies. 
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com    -   plain'd,      I      com    -    plain      -     ed         that    me      she  ne'er  re     gard  - 
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-e- 
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plain 


ed,       I       com   -   plain'd 
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Words  by  Burns. 
Moderate. 


AiK. — Bonnie  Dundee. 
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True      heart -ed     was     he,     the    sad    swain   o'      the  Yarrow,  And  fair   are  the  maids  on  the 
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lo  -  vers    as      faith-fu'    and    niai  -  dens       as       fair. 


To 


e  -  qual  young  Jes  -  sie    seek 
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Scot-land    all       o  -   ver,    To       e-  qual  young  Jes  -  sie    you    seek    it  in         vain;    Grace 
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beau-ty  and     e  -   le  gance    fet  -  ter   her    lo-ver.  And  maid-en-ly   modesty        fix-es      the  chain. 
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Ohl  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay  dewy  morning, 
And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close, 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie, 
Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 


Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring, 
Enthroned  in  her  e'en,  he  delivers  his  law, 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger, 
Her  modest  demeanor  's  the  jewel  of  a'. 
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THE  BRAES  O'  GLENIFFER. 

AiB — Same  as  foregoing. 

Keen  blaws  the  wind  o'er  the  braes  o'  Gleniffer, 
The  auld  castle's  turrets  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw  ; 
How  changed  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  my  lover, 
Amang  the  broom  bushes  by  Stanley-green  shaw. 
The  wild  flowers  o'  simmer  were  spread  a'  sae  bonny, 
The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree  ; 
But  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  march'd  my  dear  Johnny, 
An'  now  it  is  winter  wi'  nature  an'  me. 

Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  blythsome  an'  cheery. 
Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  bonny  an'  braw ; 
Now  naething  is  heard  but  the  wind  whistling  dreary, 
An'  naething  is  seen  but  the  wide-spreading  snaw: 
The  trees  are  a'  bare,  an'  the  birds  mute  an'  dowie. 
They  shake  the  cauld  drift  frae  their  wings  as  they  flee ; 
An' chirp  out  their  plaints,  seeming  wae  for  my  Johnny, 
'Tis  winter  wi'  them,  an'  'tis  winter  wi'  me. 

Yon  cauld  sleety  cloud  skiffs  alang  the  bleak  mountain. 
An'  shakes  the  dark  firs  on  the  stey  rocky  brae ; 
"While  down  the  deep  glen  bawls  the  snaw-floodedfoun- 
That  murmur'd  sae  sweet  to  my  laddie  an'  me.     [tain. 
'Tis  no'  its  loud  roar,  on  the  wintry  wind  swelling, 
'Tis  no'  the  cauld  blast  brings  the  tears  i'  my  e'e ; 
For  O  !  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonny  Scotch  callan, 
The  dark  days  o'  winter  were  simmer  to  me. 

Songs  possessing  great  poetical  beauty  do  not 
always  become  favourites  with  the  public.  "  Keen 
blaws  the  wind  o'er  the  Braes  o'  Glenili'er,"  is  per- 
haps Tannahill's  best  lyrical  effusion,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  known,  at  least  it  is  but  seldom 
sung.  It  was  written  for  the  old  Scottish  melody, 
"  Bonnie  Dundee,"  but  Burns  had  occujjied  the  same 
ground  before  him.  The  language  and  imagery  of 
this  song  appear  to  me  beautiful  and  natural. 
There  is  an  elegant  simplicity  in  the  couplet — 

"The  wild  flow'rs  o'  simmer  were  spread  a'  sae  bonnie. 

The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree ;" 
and  the  dreary  appearance  of  the  scenery  in  winter 
is  strikingly  portrayed  in  the  second  stanza — 

"  Now  naething  is  heard  but  the  wind  whistling  dreary, 
And  naething  is  seen  but  the  wide  spreading  snaw." 

Again, 

"  The  trees  are  a'  bare,  and  the  birds  mute  and  dowie. 

They  shake  the  cauld  drift  frae  their  wings  as  they 
flee. 
And  chirp  out  their  plaints,  seeming  wae  for  my  John  - 
nie, 

'Tis  winter  wi'  them,  and  'tis  winter  wi'  me." 
The  birds  shaking  the  cauld  drift  frae  their  wings 
is  an  idea  not  unworthy  of  Burns. — R.  A.  Smith's 
Harp  of  Renfrewshire. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  ANCIENT  MINSTRELS 
OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Minstrels  were  an  order  of  men  in  the  middle 
ages,  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by  themselves 
or  others.  They  also  appear  to  have  accompanied 
their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action ;  and  to  have 
practised  such  various  means  of  diverting  as  were 
much  admired  in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied 
the  want  of  more  refined  entertainment.  These 
arts  rendered  them  extremely  popular  and  accepta- 
ble in  this  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
where  no  high  scene  of  festivity  was  esteemed  com- 
plete, that  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents ;  and  where,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
subsisted,  they  were  protected  and  caressed,  because 
their  songs  tended  to  do  honour  to  the  ruling  pas 


sion  of  the  times,  and  to  encourage  and  foment  u 
martial  spirit. 

The  Minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine 
successors  of  the  ancient  Bards,  who  under  differ- 
ent names  were  admired  and  revered,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  among  the  people  of  Gaul,  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  North ;  and,  indeed,  bv  aJmost  all 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whether  of  Celtic 
or  Gothic  race;  but  by  none  more  than  by  our  own 
Teutonic  ancestors,  particularly  by  all  the  Danish 
tribes.  Among  these,  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Scalds,  a  word  which  denotes  "  smooth- 
ers and  polishers  of  language."  The  origin  of  their 
art  was  attributed  to  Odin  or  Woden,  the  father  ol 
their  gods ;  and  the  professors  of  it  were  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  Their  skill  was  considered 
as  something  divine ;  their  persons  were  deemed 
sacred ;  their  attendance  was  solicited  by  kings ; 
and  they  were  everywhere  loaded  with  honours  and 
rewards.  In  short,  poets  and  their  art  were  held 
among  them  in  that  rude  admiration  which  is  ever 
shown  by  an  ignorant  people  to  such  as  excel  them 
in  intellectual  accomplishments. 

As  these  honours  were  paid  to  Poetry  and  Song, 
from  the  earliest  times,  in  those  countries  which 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  inhabited  before  their 
removal  into  Britain,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  they  would  not  lay  aside  all  their  regard  for 
men  of  this  sort  immediately  on  quitting  their  Ger- 
man forests.  At  least  so  long  as  they  retained  their 
ancient  manners  and  opinions,  they  would  still  hold 
them  in  high  estimation.  But  as  the  Saxons,  soon 
after  their  establishment  in  this  island,  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity;  in  proportion  as  literature 
prevailed  among  them  ;  this  rude  admiration  would 
begin  to  abate;  and  Poetry  would  be  no  longer  a 
peculiar  profession.  Thus  the  Poet  and  the  Min- 
strel early  with  us  became  two  persons.  Poetry 
was  cultivated  by  men  of  letters  indiscriminately; 
and  many  of  the  most  popular  rhimes  were  com- 
posed amidst  the  leisure  and  retirement  of  monas- 
teries. But  the  Minstrels  continued  a  distinct  order 
of  men  for  many  ages  after  the  Norman  conquest; 
and  got  their  livelihood  by  singing  verses  to  the 
harp  at  the  houses  of  the  great.  There  they  were 
still  hospitably  and  respectfully  received,  and  re- 
tained many  of  the  honours  shown  to  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Bards  and  Scalds.  And  though,  as 
their  art  declined,  many  of  them  only  recited  the 
compositions  of  others,  some  of  them  still  composed 
songs  themselves,  and  all  of  them  could  probably 
invent  a  few  stanzas  on  occasion.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  most  of  the  old  heroic  ballads  in  this  collection 
were  composed  by  this  order  of  men.  For  although 
some  of  the  larger  metrical  romances  might  come 
from  the  pen  of  the  monks  or  others,  yet  the  smaller 
narratives  were  probably  composed  by  the  minstrels 
who  sang  them.  From  the  amazing  variations 
which  occur  in  different  copies  of  the  old  pieces,  it 
is  evident  they  made  no  scruple  to  alter  each  others 
productions ;  and  the  reciter  added  or  omitted  whole 
stanzas,  according  to  his  own  fancy  or  convenience. 

In  the  early  ages,  as  was  hinted  above,  the  pro- 
fession of  oral  itinerant  Poet  was  held  in  the  utmost 
reverence  among  all  the  Danish  tribes ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  might  have  concluded  that  it  was  not  un- 
known or  unrespected  among  their  Saxon  brethren 
in  Britain,  even  if  history  had  been  altogether  silent 
on  this  subject.  The  original  country  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  is  well  known  to  have  lien  chiefly 
in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  in  the  tracts  of  laml 
since  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jutland,  Ange 
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len,  and  Holstein.  The  Jutes  and  Angles  in  parti- 
cular, who  composed  two-thirds  of  the  conquerors 
of  Britain,  were  a  Danish  people,  and  their  country 
at  this  day  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Denmark;  so 
that  when  the  Danes  again  infested  England,  three 
or  four  hundred  years  after,  they  made  war  on  the 
descendants  of  their  own  ancestors.  From  this 
near  affinity,  we  might  expect  to  discover  a  strong 
resemblance  between  both  nations  in  their  customs, 
manners,  and  even  language ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find 
them  to  differ  no  more  than  would  naturally  happen 
between  a  parent  country  and  its  own  colonies,  that 
had  been  severed  in  a  rude  uncivilised  state,  and 
had  dropt  all  intercourse  for  three  or  four  centuries : 
especially  if  we  reflect  that  the  colony  here  settled 
had  adopted  a  new  religion,  extremely  opposite  in 
all  respects  to  the  ancient  Paganism  of  the  mother 
country;  and  that  even  at  first,  along  with  the  ori- 
ginal Angli,  had  been  incorporated  a  large  mixture 
of  Saxons  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany; 
and  afterwards,  among  the  Danish  invaders,  had 
come  vast  multitudes  of  adventurers  from  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Scandinavia.  But  all  these  were 
only  different  tribes  of  the  same  common  Teutonic 
stock,  and  spoke  only  difl'erent  dialects  of  the  same 
Gothic  language. 

From  this  sameness  of  original  and  similarity  of 
tuanners,  we  might  justly  have  wondered  if  a  cha- 
racter, so  dignified  and  distinguished  among  the 
ancient  Danes,  as  the  Scald  or  Bard,  had  been  to- 
tally unknown  or  unregarded  in  this  sister  nation. 
And,  indeed  this  argument  is  so  strong,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  early  annals  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are 
so  scanty  and  defective,  that  no  objections  from  their 
silence  could  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  it.  For  if 
Ihese  popular  Bards  were  confessedly  revered  and 
admired  in  those  very  countries  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  inhabited  before  their  removal  into  Britain, 
and  if  they  were  afterwards  common  and  numerous 
among  the  other  descendants  of  the  same  Teutonic 
ancestors,  can  we  do  otherwise  than  conclude  that 
men  of  this  order  accompanied  such  tribes  as  migrated 
hither;  that  they  afterwards  subsisted  here,  though 
perhaps  with  less  splendour  than  in  the  North ;  and 
that  there  never  was  wanting  a  succession  of  them 
to  hand  down  the  art,  though  some  particular  con- 
junctures may  have  rendered  it  more  respectable 
at  one  time  than  another?  And  this  was  evidently 
the  case.  For  though  much  greater  honours  seem 
to  have  been  heaped  upon  the  northern  Scalds,  in 
whom  the  characters  of  historian, genealogist,  poet, 
and  musician  were  all  united,  than  appear  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  Minstrels  and  Harpers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  whose  talents  were  chiefly  calculated 
to  entertain  and  divert;  while  the  Scalds  professed 
to  inform  and  instruct,  and  were  at  once  the  moral- 
ists and  theologues  of  their  Pagan  countrymen;  yet 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Minstrels  continued  to  possess  no 
small  portion  of  public  favour ;  and  the  arts  they 
professed  were  so  extremely  acceptable  to  our 
ancestors,  that  the  word  glee,  which  peculiarly 
denoted  their  art,  continues  still  in  our  own  lan- 
guage to  be  of  all  others  the  most  expressive  of  that 
popular  mirth  and  jollity,  that  strong  sensation  of 
delight  which  is  felt  by  unpolished  and  simple 
minds. 

Having  premised  these  general  considerations,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  collect  from  history  such  par- 
ticular incidents  as  occur  on  this  subject;  and,  whe- 
ther the  facts  themselves  are  true  or  not,  they  are 
related  by  authors  who  lived  too  near  the  Saxon 
times,  and  had  before  them  too  manv  recent  monu- 


ments of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  not  to  know  what 
was  conformable  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  that 
people ;  and  therefore  we  may  presume  that  their 
relations  prove  at  least  the  existence  of  the  customs 
and  habits  they  attribute  to  our  forefathers  before 
the  conquest,  whatever  becomes  of  the  particular 
incidents  and  events  themselves.  If  this  be  admit- 
ted, we  shall  not  want  sufficient  proofs  to  show  that 
Minstrelsy  and  Song  were  not  extinct  among  the 
Anglo-  Saxons ;  and  that  the  professor  of  them  here, 
if  not  quite  so  respectable  a  personage  as  the  Dan- 
ish Scald,  was  yet  highly  favoured  and  protected, 
and  continued  still  to  enjoy  considerable  privileges. 

Even  so  early  as  the  first  invasion  of  Britain  by 
the  Saxons,  an  incident  is  recorded  to  have  happened 
which,  if  true,  shows  that  the  Minstrel  or  Bard  was 
not  unknown  among  this  people;  and  that  their 
princes  themselves  could,  upon  occasion,  assume 
that  character.  Colgrin,  son  of  that  Ella  who  was 
elected  king  or  leader  of  the  Saxons  in  the  room  of 
Hengist,  was  shut  up  in  York,  and  closely  besieged 
by  Arthur  and  his  Britons.  Baldulph,  brother  of 
Colgrin,  wanted  to  gain  access  to  him,  and  to  ap- 
prise him  of  a  reinforcement  which  was  coming 
from  Germany.  He  had  no  other  way  to  accom- 
plish his  design,  but  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
Minstrel.  He  therefore  shaved  his  head  and  beard, 
and,  dressing  himself  in  the  habit  of  that  profession, 
took  his  harp  in  his  hand.  In  this  disguise,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  trenches  without  suspicion, 
playing  all  the  while  upon  his  instrument  as  a 
Harper.  By  little  and  little  he  advanced  near  to 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  making  himself  known  to 
the  sentinels,  was  in  the  night  drawn  up  by  a  rope. 

Although  the  above  fact  comes  only  from  the  sus- 
picious pen  of  Geofl'ry  of  Monmouth,  the  judicious 
reader  will  not  too  hastily  reject  it;  because,  if  such 
a  fact  really  happened,  it  could  only  be  known  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  the  British  writers:  for 
the  first  Saxons,  a  martial  but  unlettered  people, 
had  no  historians  of  their  own;  and  GeofFry,  with 
all  his  fables,  is  allowed  to  have  recorded  many 
true  events  that  have  escaped  other  annalists. 

We  do  not  however  want  instances  of  a  less  fabu- 
lous sera,  and  more  indubitable  authority :  for  later 
history  affords  us  two  remarkable  facts,  which  I 
think  clearly  show  that  the  same  arts  of  poetry  and 
song,  which  were  so  much  admired  among  the 
Danes,  were  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  in 
this  sister  nation :  and  that  the  privileges  and  hon- 
ours which  were  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the 
Northern  Scalds,  were  not  wholly  withheld  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Minstrels. 

Our  great  King  Alfred,  who  is  expressly  said  to 
have  excelled  in  music,  being  desirous  to  learn  the 
true  situation  of  the  Danish  army,  which  had  in- 
vaded his  realm,  assumed  tlie  dress  and  character 
of  a  Minstrel ;  when,  taking  his  harp,  and  one  ox 
the  most  trusty  of  his  friends  disguised  as  a  servant, 
(for  in  the  early  times  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  min- 
strel to  have  a  servant  to  carry  his  harp)  he  went 
with  the  utmost  security  into  the  Danish  camp ; 
and,  though  he  could  not  but  be  known  to  be  a 
Saxon  by  his  dialect,  the  character  he  had  assumed 
procured  him  a  hospitable  reception.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  entertain  the  King  at  table,  and  stayed 
among  them  long  enough  to  contrive  that  assault 
which  afterwards  destroyed  them.  This  was  in  the 
year  878. 

About  sixty  years  after,  a  Danish  king  made  use 
of  the  same  disguise  to  explore  the  camp  of  our 
king  Athelstan.     With  his  harp  in  his  hand,  and 
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dressed  like  a  Minstrel,  Aulaff,  king  of  the  Danes, 
went  among  the  Saxon  tents  ;  and,  taking  his  stand 
near  the  king's  pavilion,  began  to  play,  and  was 
immediately  admitted.  There  he  entertained  Athel- 
stan  and  his  lords  with  his  singing  and  his  music, 
and  was  at  length  dismissed  with  an  honourable 
reward,  though  his  songs  must  have  discovered  him 
to  have  been  a  Dane.  Athelstan  was  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem  by  a  soldier,  who 
had  observed  Aulaff  bury  the  money  which  had 
been  given  him,  either  from  some  scruple  of  honour 
or  motive  of  superstition.  This  occasioned  a  disco- 
very. 

Now  if  the  Saxons  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
have  Minstrels  of  their  own,  Alfred's  assuming  so 
new  and  unusual  a  character  would  have  excited 
suspicions  among  the  Danes.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  had  not  been  customary  with  the  Saxons  to 
show  favour  and  respect  to  the  Danish  Scalds, 
Aulaff  would  not  have  ventured  himself  among 
them,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  From  the 
uniform  procedure  then  of  both  these  kings,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  same  mode  of  enter- 
tainment prevailed  among  both  people,  and  that  the 
Minstrel  was  a  privileged  character  with  each. 

But,  if  these  facts  had  never  existed,  it  can  be 
proved  from  undoubted  records,  that  the  Minstrel 
was  a  regular  and  stated  olKcer  in  the  court  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings:  for  in  Doomesday  book,  Joca- 
lator  Regis,  the  King's  Minstrel  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  Gloucestershire,  in.  which  county  it  should 
seem  that  he  had  lands  assigned  him  for  his  main- 
tenance. 

We  have  now  brought  the  inquiry  down  to  the 
Norman  Conquest;  and  as  the  Normans  had  been 
a  late  colony  from  Norway  and  Denmark,  where 
the  Scalds  had  arrived  to  the  highest  pitch  of  credit 
before  RoUo's  expedition  into  France,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  this  adventurer,  like  the  other  northern 
princes,  had  many  of  these  men  in  his  train,  who 
settled  with  him  in  his  new  duchy  of  Normandy, 
and  left  behind  them  successors  in  their  art;  so 
that  when  his  descendant,  William  the  Bastard, 
invaded  this  kingdom  in  the  following  century,  that 
mode  of  entertainment  could  not  but  be  still  fami- 
liar with  the  Normans.  And  that  this  is  not  mere 
conjecture  will  appear  from  a  remarkable  fact, 
which  shows  that  the  arts  of  poetry  and  song  were 
still  as  reputable  among  the  Normans  in  France  as 
they  had  been  among  their  ancestors  in  tlie  North; 
and  that  the  profession  of  Minstrel,  like  that  of 
Scald,  was  still  aspired  to  by  the  most  gallant  sol. 
diers.  In  William's  army  was  a  valiant  warrior, 
named  Taillefer,  who  was  distinguished  no  less  for 
the  Minstrel  arts  than  for  his  courage  and  intrepi- 
dity. This  man  asked  leave  of  his  commander  to 
begin  the  onset,  and  obtained  it.  He  accordingly 
advanced  before  the  army,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
animated  his  countrymen  with  songs  in  praise  of 
Charlemagne  and  Roland,  and  other  heroes  of 
France ;  then  rushing  among  the  thickest  of  the 
English,  and  valiantly  fighting,  lost  his  life. 

Indeed  the  Normans  were  so  early  distinguished 
for  their  Minstrel  talents,  that  an  eminent  French 
writer  makes  no  scruple  to  refer  to  them  the  origin 
of  all  modern  poetry,  and  shows  that  they  were 
celebrated  for  their  songs  near  a  century  before  the 
Troubadours  of  Provence,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
led  the  way  to  the  Poets  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

We  see  then  that  the  Norman  conquest  was  rather 
likely  to  favour  the  establishment  of  the  Minstrel 
profession  in  this  kingdom,  than  to  suppress  it ;  and 


although  the  favour  of  the  Norman  conquerors  would 
be  probably  confined  to  such  of  their  own  country- 
men as  excelled  in  the  Minstrel  arts ;  and  in  the 
first  ages  after  the  conquest  no  other  songs  would 
be  listened  to  by  the  great  nobility,  but  such  as  were 
composed  in  their  own  Norman  French,  yet  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  original  inhabitants  were  not 
extirpated,  these  could  only  understand  their  own 
native  Gleemen  or  Minstrels,  who  must  still  be 
allowed  to  exist,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
were  all  proscribed  and  massacred,  as,  it  is  said,  ihe 
Welsh  Bards  were  afterwards  by  the  severe  policy 
of  King  Edward  I.  But  this  we  know  was  not  tlie 
case;  and  even  the  cruel  attempts  of  that  monarch, 
as  we  shall  see  below,  proved  ineffectual. 

The  honours  shown  to  the  Norman  or  French 
Minstrels,  by  our  princes  and  great  barons,  would 
naturally  have  been  imitated  by  their  English  vas- 
sals and  tenants,  even  if  no  favour  or  distinction 
had  ever  been  shown  here  to  the  same  order  of  men 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  reigns.  So  that 
we  cannot  doubt  but  the  English  harper  and  song- 
ster would,  at  least  in  a  subordinate  degree,  enjoy 
the  same  kind  of  honours,  and  be  received  with 
similar  respect  among  the  inferior  English  gentry 
and  popuJace.  I  must  be  allowed  therefore  to  con 
sider  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  community,  as 
subordinate  members  at  least  of  the  same  college  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  gleaning  the  scanty  materials  for 
this  slight  history,  I  shall  collect  whatever  incidents 
I  can  find  relating  to  Minstrels  and  their  art,  and 
arrange  them  as  they  occur  in  our  own  annals  with- 
out distinction,  as  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to 
ascertain  from  the  slight  mention  of  them  by  our 
regular  historians,  whether  the  artists  were  Norman 
or  English.  For  it  need  not  be  remarked  that  sub- 
jects of  this  trivial  nature  are  but  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  our  ancient  annalists,  and  were  fastidiously 
rejected  by  other  grave  and  serious  writers,  so  that, 
unless  they  were  accidentally  connected  with  such 
events  as  became  recorded  in  history,  they  would 
pass  unnoticed  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  be  as 
unknown  to  posterity  as  other  topics  relating  to 
the  private  life  and  amusements  of  the  greatest 
nations. 

On  this  account  it  can  haidly  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  able  to  produce  regular  and  unbroken 
annals  of  the  Minstrel  art  and  its  professors,  or 
have  suflicient  information  whether  every  Minstrel 
or  Harper  composed  himself,  or  only  repeated,  the 
songs  he  chanted.  Some  probably  did  the  one,  and 
some  the  other;  and  it  would  have  been  wonderful 
indeed  if  men  whose  peculiar  profession  it  was,  and 
who  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  entertain  their 
hearers  with  poetical  compositions,  were  peculiarly 
deprived  of  all  poetical  genius  themselves,  and  had 
been  under  a  physical  incapacity  of  composing  those 
common  popular  rhimes  which  were  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  their  recitations.  Whoever  examines  any 
considerable  quantity  of  these,  finds  them  in  style 
and  colouring  as  different  from  the  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  the  sedentary  composer  at  his  desk  or  in 
his  cell,  as  the  rambling  Harper  or  Minstrel  was 
remote  in  his  modes  of  life  and  habits  of  thinking 
from  the  retired  scholar  or  the  solitary  monk. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  the  continent,  whence 
our  Norman  nobles  came,  the  Bard  who  composed, 
the  Harper  who  played  and  sang,  and  even  the 
Dancer  and  the  Mimic,  were  all  considered  as  of 
one  community,  and  were  even  all  included  under 
the  common  name  of  Minstrels.  I  must  therefore 
be  allowed  the  same  application  of  the  term  here, 
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without  being  expected  to  prove  that  every  singer 
composed,  or  every  composer  chanted,  his  own  song, 
much  less  that  every  one  excelled  in  all  the  arts 
which  were  occasionally  exercised  by  some  one  or 
other  of  this  fraternity. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  first  occurrence 
which  I  have  met  with  relating  to  this  order  of  men 
is  the  founding  of  a  priory  and  hospital  by  one  of 
them ;  scil.  the  priory  and  hospital  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, in  Smithfield,  London,  by  Royer  or  Raherus, 
the  King's  Minstrel,  in  the  third  year  of  King  Henry 
I.,  A.D.  1 102.  He  was  the  first  prior  of  his  own 
establishment,  and  presided  over  it  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  we  have  upon 
record  the  name  of  Galfrid  or  Jeffrey,  a  harper,  who 
in  11 80  received  a  corrody  or  annuity  from  the  abbey 
of  Hide  near  Winchester ;  and,  as  in  the  early  times 
every  harper  was  expected  to  sing,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  this  reward  was  given  to  him  for  his  music  and 
his  songs,  which,  if  they  were  for  the  solace  of  the 
monks  there,  we  may  conclude  would  be  in  the 
English  language. 

Under  his  romantic  son.  King  Richard  I.,  the 
Minstrel  profession  seems  to  have  acquired  addi- 
tional splendour.  Richard,  who  was  the  great  hero 
of  chivalry,  was  also  the  distinguished  patron  of 
poets  and  Minstrels.  He  was  himself  of  theirnum- 
ber,  and  some  of  his  poems  are  still  extant.  They 
were  no  less  patronised  by  his  favourites  and  chief 
officers.  His  chancellor,  William  Bishop  of  Ely,  is 
expressly  mentioned  to  have  invited  Singers  and 
Minstrels  from  France,  whom  he  loaded  with  re- 
wards ;  and  they  in  return  celebrated  him  as  the 
most  accomplished  person  in  the  world.  This  high 
distinction  and  regard,  although  confined  perhaps 
in  the  first  instance  to  Poets  and  Songsters  of  the 
French  nation,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  do 
honour  to  poetry  and  song  among  all  his  subjects, 
and  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  these  arts  among 
the  natives  ;  as  the  indulgent  favour  shown  by  the 
monarch,  or  his  great  courtiers,  to  the  Provengal 
Trouhadour,  or  Norman  Rymour,  would  naturally 
be  imitated  by  their  inferior  vassals  to  the  English 
Gleeman  or  Minstrel.  At  more  than  a  century  after 
the  conquest,  the  national  distinctions  must  have 
begun  to  decline,  and  both  the  Norman  and  Eng- 
lish languages  would  be  heard  in  the  houses  of  the 
great ;  so  that  probably  about  this  aara,  or  soon 
after,  we  are  to  date  that  remarkable  intercommu- 
nity and  exchange  of  each  other's  compositions, 
which  we  discover  to  have  taken  place  at  some  early 
period  between  the  French  and  English  Blinstrels  ; 
the  same  set  of  phrases,  the  same  species  of  charac- 
ters, incidents,  and  adventures,  and  often  the  same 
identical  stories,  being  found  in  the  old  metrical 
romances  of  both  nations. 

The  distinguished  service  which  Richard  received 
from  one  of  his  own  minstrels  in  rescuing  him  from 
his  cruel  and  tedious  captivity,  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
which  ought  to  be  recorded  for  the  honour  of  poets 
and  their  art.  This  fact  I  shall  relate  in  the  follow, 
ing  words  of  an  ancient  writer. 

"The  Englishmen  were  more  than  a  whole  yeare 
without  hearing  any  tydings  of  their  king,  or  in 
what  place  he  was  kept  prisoner.  He  had  trained 
up  in  his  court  a  Rimer  or  Minstrill,  called  Blon- 
dell  de  Nesle  ;  who  (so  saith  the  manuscript  of  old 
Poesies,  and  an  auncient  manuscript  French  Chro- 
nicle) being  so  long  without  the  sightof  his  lord,  his 
life  seemed  wearisome  to  him,  and  he  became  con- 
founded with  melanchoUy.     Knowne  it  was,  that 


he  came  baeke  from  the  Holy  Land;  but  none 
could  tell  in  what  countrey  he  arrived.  Whereupon 
this  Blondel,  resolving  to  make  search  for  him  in 
many  countries,  but  he  would  heare  some  newes  of 
him ;  after  expence  of  divers  dayes  in  travaile,  he 
came  to  a  towne  (by  good  hap)  neere  to  the  castell 
where  his  maister  King  Richard  was  kept.  Of  his 
host  he  demanded  to  whom  the  castell  appertained, 
and  the  host  told  him  that  it  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Austria.  Then  he  enquired  whether  there  were 
any  prisoners  therein  detained  or  no  ;  for  alwayes 
he  made  such  secret  questionings  wheresoever  he 
came.  And  the  hoste  gave  answer,  there  was  one 
onely  prisoner,  but  he  knew  not  what  he  was,  and 
yet  he  had  him  detained  there  more  than  the  space 
of  a  yeare.  When  Blondel  heard  this,  he  wrought 
such  meanes  that  he  became  acquainted  with  them 
of  the  castell,  as  Minstrells  doe  easily  win  acquaint- 
ance anywhere ;  but  see  the  king  he  could  not,  nei- 
ther understand  that  it  was  he.  One  day  he  sat 
directly  before  a  window  of  the  castell,  where  King 
Richard  was  kept  prisoner,  and  began  to  sing  a 
song  in  French,  which  King  Richard  and  Blondel 
had  some  time  composed  together.  When  King 
Richard  heard  the  song,  he  knew  it  was  Blondel 
that  sung  it ;  and  when  Blondel  paused  at  halfe  of 
the  song,  the  king  'began  the  other  half  and  com. 
pleted  it.'  Thus  Blondel  won  knowledge  of  the 
king  his  maister,  and  returning  home  into  England, 
made  the  barons  of  the  countrie  acquainted  where 
the  king  was."  This  happened  about  the  year  1 193. 
The  following  old  Provencal  lines  are  given  as 
the  very  original  song,  which  I  shall  accompany 
with  an  imitation  offered  by  Dr.  Burney,  ii.  237. 


Domna  vostra  beutas 
Elas  bellas  faissos 


i'our  beauty,  lady  fair. 
None  views  without  de- 
light; 
Els  bels  oils  amoros  Bui  still  so  cold  an  air 

Els  gens  cors  ben  taillats     No  passion  can  excite 
Don  sieu  empresenats  Yet  this  I  patient  see 

De  vostra  amo  qui  mi  lia.     While  all  are  shun'd  like 
me. 


Si  bel  trop  aifansia 

Ja  de  vos  non  portrai 
Que  major  honorai 
Sol  en  votra  deman 
Que  sautra  des  beisan 
Tot  can  de  vos  volria 


RICHAKD. 


No  nymph  my  heart  can 

wound. 
If  favour  she  divide 
And  smiles  on  all  around 
Unwilling  to  decide  : 
I'd  rather  hatred  bear 
Than    love    with    others 
share. 
The  access  which  Blondel  so  readily  obtained 
in  the  privileged  character  of  a  Minstrel,  is  not  the 
only  instance  upon  record  of  the  same  nature.     In 
this  very  reign  of  King  Richard  I.  the  young  heiress 
of  D'Evereux,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  had  been  carried 
abroad  and   secreted  by  her  French  relations  in 
Normandy.     To  discover  the  place  of  her  conceal- 
ment, a  knight  of  the  Talbot  family  spent  two  years 
in  exploring  that  province,  at  first  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  pilgrim,  till  having  found  where  she  was 
confined,  in  order  to  gain  admittance  he  assumed 
the  dress  and  character  of  a  harper,  and  being  a 
jocose  person,  exceedingly  skilled  in  the  "gests  of 
the  ancients" — so  they  called   the   romances  and 
stories  which  were  the  delight  of  that  age — he  was 
gladly  received  into  the  family.     Whence  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  young  lady,  whom 
he  presented  to  the  king,  and  he  bestowed  her  on  his 
natural  brother  WilUam  Longespee  (son  of  fair  Ro- 
samond), who  became  in  her  right  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. 
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GIVE   ME    THE   SWEET   DELIGHTS    OF   LOVE. 

CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES 
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ESSAY  ON  THE   ANCIENT  MINSTRELS   j  fhe  great  Earls  of  Chester,  when  besieged  by  the 
OF  ENGLAND.  Welsh.     This  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  John 

(Continued  from  last  page.) 


The  next  memorable  event  which  I  find  in  his- 


and  is  related  to  this  effect: 

Hugh,  the  first  Earl  of  Chester,  in  his  charter 
of  foundation  of  St.  Warburg's  Abbey  in  that  city, 


tory  reflects  credit  on  the  English  Minstrels  ;  and  I  had  granted  such  a  privilege  to  those  who  should 
this  was  their  contributing  to  the  rescue  of  one  of  I  come  to  Chester  fair,  that  they  shotild  not  be  then 
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THE    BRITISH   MINSTREI,;    AND 


apprehended  for  theft  or  any  other  misdemeanour, 
except  the  crime  were  committed  during  the  fair. 
This  special  protection  occasioning  a  multitude  of 
loose  people  to  resort  to  that  fair,  was  afterwards  of 
signal  benefit  to  one  of  his  successors.  For  Ran- 
ulph  the  last  Earl  of  Chester,  marching  into  Wales 
with  a  slender  attendance,  was  constrained  to  retire 
to  his  castle  of  Rothelan  (or  Rhuydland),  to  which 
the  Welsh  forthwith  laid  siege.  In  this  distress  he 
sent  for  help  to  the  Lord  deLacy,  constable  of  Ches- 
ter, '  who,  making  use  of  the  Minstrells  of  all  sorts, 
then  met  at  Chester  fair,  by  the  allurement  of  their 
musiek,  got  together  a  vast  number  of  such  loose 
people  as,  by  reason  of  the  before  specified  privilege, 
were  then  in  that  city,  whom  he  forthwith  sent 
under  the  conduct  of  Button  (his  steward),  a  gallant 
youth,  who  was  also  his  son  in-law.  The  Welsh, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  this  rabble,  supposing 
them  to  be  a  regular  body  of  armed  and  disciplined 
veterans,  instantly  raised  the  siege  and  retired." 

For  this  good  service  Ranulph  is  said  to  have 
granted  to  De  Lacy,  by  charter,  the  patronage  and 
authority  over  the  Minstrels  and  the  loose  and  infe- 
rior people ;  who,  retaining  to  himself  that  of  the 
lower  artificers,  conferred  on  Button  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minstrels  and  Harlots,  and  under  the  descend- 
ants of  this  family  the  Minstrels  enjoyed  certain 
privileges,  and  protection  for  many  ages.  For  even 
si>  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  this  profession 
had  fallen  into  such,  discredit  that  it  was  considered 
in  law  as  a  nuisance,  the  Minstrels  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  family  of  Button,  are  expressly  ex- 
cepted out  of  all  acts  of  parliament  made  for  their 
suppression ;  and  have  continued  to  be  so  excepted 
ever  since. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  exercise  of  this  ju- 
risdiction are  thus  described  by  Bugdale,  as  handed 
down  to  his  time,  viz.  "  That  at  midsummer  fair 
there,  all  the  Minstrels  of  that  country  resorting  to 
Chester  do  attend  the  heir  of  Button,  from  his  lodg- 
ing to  St.  John's  Church,  (he  being  then  accompan- 
ied by  many  gentlemen  of  the  countrey,)  one  of 'the 
Blinstrels'  walking  before  him  in  a  surcoat  of  his 
arms  depicted  on  taff'ata ;  the  rest  of  his  fellows  pro- 
ceeding (two  and  two)  and  playing  on  their  several 
sorts  of  musical  instruments.  And  after  divine  ser- 
vice ended,  give  the  like  attendance  on  him  back  to 
his  lodging;  where  a  court  being  kept  by  his  [Mr. 
Button's]  steward,  and  all  the  Minstrels  formally 
called,  certain  orders  and  laws  are  usually  made  for 
the  better  government  of  that  society,  with  penalties 
on  those  who  transgress." 

In  the  same  reign  of  King  John  we  have  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  Minstrel,  who  to  his  other 
talents  superadded  the  character  of  soothsayer,  and 
by  his  skill  in  drugs  and  medicated  potions  was  able 
to  rescue  a  knight  from  imprisonment.  This  occurs 
in  Leland's  Narrative  of  the  Gestes  of  Guarine  (or 
Warren)  and  his  sons,  which  he  "  excerpted  owte 
of  an  old  Euglisch  boke  ynryme,"  and  is  as  follows: 

Whitington  Castle  in  Shropshire,  which  together 
with  the  co-heiress  of  the  original  proprietor  had 
been  won  in  a  solemn  tournament  by  the  ancestor  of 
the  Guarines,  had  in  the  reign  of  King  John  been 
seized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  afterwards 
possessed  by  Morice,  a  retainer  of  that  Prince,  to 
whom  the  king,  out  of  hatred  to  the  true  heir,  Fulco 
Guarine,  (with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  a  quarrel 
at  chess,)  not  only  confirmed  the  possession,  but  also 
made  him  governor  of  the  marches,  of  which  Fulco 
himself  had  the  custody  in  the  time  of  King  Richard. 
The  Guarines  demanded  justice  of  the  king,  but  ob- 


taining no  gracious  answer,  rencunctJ  their  alle- 
giance, and  fled  into  Bietagne.  Returning  into 
England  al'ter  various  conflicts,  "Fulco  resortid  to 
one  John  of  Raumpayne,  a  Sothsayer  and  Jocular 
and  Minstrelle,  and  made  hym  his  spy  to  Morice  at 
Whitington."  The  privileges  of  this  character  we 
have  already  seen,  and  John  so  vrell  availed  him- 
self of  them,  that  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence 
which  he  doubtless  procured,  "  Fulco  and  his  bre- 
threne  laide  waite  for  Morice,  as  he  went  toward 
Salesbyri,  and  Fuleo  ther  woundid  hym:  and  Bra- 
cy"  a  knight  who  was  their  friend  and  assistant, 
"  cut  of  Moriee['s]  hedde."  This  Sir  Bracy  being 
in  a  subsequent  rencontre  sore  wounded,  was  taken 
and  brought  to  King  John;  from  whose  vengeance 
he  was  however  rescued  by  this  notable  Minstrel; 
for  "John  Rainpayne  fminde  the  meanes  to  cast 
them,  that  kepte  Bracy,  into  a  deadely  slepe ;  and 
so  he  and  Bracy  cam  to  Fulco  to  Whitington," 
which  on  the  death  of  Morice  bad  been  restored  to 
him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  no  further  men- 
tion occurs  of  the  Minstrel,  I  might  here  conclude 
this  narrative  ;  but  I  shall  just  add  that  Fulco  was 
obliged  to  flee  into  France,  where,  assuming  the 
name  of  Sir  Amice,  he  distinguished  himself  in  justs 
and  tournaments ;  and,  after  various  romantic  ad- 
ventures by  sea  and  land ;  having  in  the  true  style 
of  chivalry  rescued  "certayne  ladies  owt  of  prison;" 
he  finally  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  and  the  quiet 
possession  of  Whitington  Castle. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  we  have  mention 
of  Master  Ricard,  the  King's  Harper,  to  whom  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year  (12.J2)  that  monarch  gave  not 
only  forty  shillings  and  a  pipe  of  wine,  but  also  a 
pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  his  wife.  The  title  otjWa- 
;iister  or  Master,  given  to  this  Minstrel,  deserves 
notice,  and  shows  his  respectable  situation. 

The  Harper  or  Minstrel  was  so  necessary  an  at- 
tendant on  a  royal  personage  that  Prince  Edward 
(afterwards  King  Edward  I.)  in  his  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  in  127 1,  was  not  without  his  Harper; 
who  must  have  been  oiheially  very  near  his  person; 
as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  historian,  that,  in 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  that  heroic  prince,  when 
he  had  wrested  the  poisoned  knife  out  of  the  Sara- 
cen's hand,  and  killed  him  with  his  own  weapon  ; 
the  attendants,  who  had  stood  apart  while  he  was 
whispering  to  their  master,  hearing  the  struggle, 
ran  to  his  assistance,  and  one  of  them,  to  wit  his 
Harper,  seizing  a  tripod,  or  trestle,  struck  the  assas- 
sin on  the  head,  and  beat  out  his  brains.  And 
though  the  prince  blamed  him  for  striking  the  man 
after  he  was  dead,  yet  his  near  access  shows  the 
respectable  situation  of  this  otticer ;  and  his  affec- 
tionate zeal  should  have  induced  Edward  to  entreat 
his  brethren  the  Welsh  Bards  afterwards  with  more 
lenity. 

Whatever  was  the  extent  of  this  great  monarch's 
severity  towards  the  professors  of  music  and  of  song 
in  Wales ;  whether  the  executing  by  martial  law 
such  of  them  as  fell  into  his  hands  was  only  during 
the  heat  of  conflict,  or  was  continued  afterwards 
with  more  systematic  rigour,  yet  in  his  own  court 
the  Minstrels  appear  to  have  been  highly  favoured ; 
for  when,  in  1306,  he  conferred  the  order  of  knight- 
hood on  his  son  and  many  others  of  the  young  nobi- 
lity, a  multitude  of  Minstrels  were  introduced  to 
invite  and  induce  the  new  knights  to  make  some 
military  vow.     And 

Under  the  succeeding  reign  of  King  Edward  II., 
such  extensive  privileges  were  claimed  by  these 
men  and  by  dissolute  persons  assuming  their  cha- 
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racier,  that  it  became  a  matter  ol'  public  grievance, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  reformed  by  an  express  regu- 
lation in  A.D.  1315.  Notwithstanding  which,  au 
incident  is  recorded  in  the  ensuingvear,  which  shows 
that  Minstrels  still  retained  the  libertj  of  entering 
at  will  into  the  royal  presence,  and  had  something 
peculiarly  splendid  in  their  dress.  It  is  thus  related 
by  Stow. 

"  In  the  year  1316, Edward  the  Second  did  solem- 
nise his  feast  of  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  in  the 
great  hall;  where  sitting  royally  at  the  table  with 
his  peers  about  him,  there  entered  a  woman  adorned 
like  a  Minstrel,  sitting  on  a  great  horse  trapped,  as 
Minstrels  then  used;  who  rode  round  about  the 
tables,  shewing  pastime ;  and  at  length  came  up  to 
the  king's  table,  and  laid  before  him  a  letter,  and 
forthwith  turning  her  horse  saluted  every  one  and 
departed." — The  subject  of  this  letter  was  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king  on  the  favours  heaped  by  him  on 
his  minions,  to  the  neglect  of  his  knights  and  faith- 
ful servants. 

The  privileged  character  of  a  Minstrel  was  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion,  as  sure  of  gaining  an  easy 
admittance;  and  a  female  the  rather  deputed  to 
assume  it,  that,  in  case  of  detection,  her  sex  might 
disarm  the  king's  resentment.  This  is  offered  on  a 
supposition  that  she  was  not  a  real  Minstrel ;  for 
there  should  seem  to  have  been  women  of  this  pro- 
fession as  well  as  of  the  other  sex ;  and  no  accom- 
plishment is  so  constantly  attributed  to  females,  by 
our  ancient  bards,  as  their  singing  to,  and  playing 
on,  the  harp. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  King  Richard  II.,  John  of 
Gaunt  erected  at  I'utbury  in  Staffordshire,  a  court 
of  Minstrels,  similar  to  that  annually  kept  at  Ches- 
ter, and  which,  like  a  court  leet  or  court  baron,  had 
a  legal  jurisdiction,  with  full  power  to  receive  suit 
and  service  from  the  men  of  this  profession  within 
five  neighbouring  counties,  to  enact  laws,  and  deter 
mine  their  controversies;  and  to  apprehend  and 
arrest  such  of  them  as  should  refuse  to  appear  at 
the  said  court  annually  held  on  the  16th  of  August. 
For  this  they  had  a  charter,  by  which  they  were 
empowered  to  appoint  a  King  of  the  Minstrels  with 
four  officers  to  preside  over  them.  These  were  every 
year  elected  with  great  ceremony;  the  whole  form 
of  which,  as  observed  in  1680,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Plot,  in  whose  time,  however,  they  appear  to  have 
lost  their  singing  talents,  and  to  have  confined  all 
their  skill  to  "  wind  and  string  music." 

The  Minstrels  seem  to  have  been  in  many  respects 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  heralds ;  and  the  King 
of  the  Minstrels,  like  the  king  at  arms,  was  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent  an  usual  officer  in  the 
courts  of  princes.  Thus  we  have  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.  mention  of  a  King  Robert  and 
others.  And  in  16  Edward  II.  is  a  grant  to  William 
de  M^irlee  "the  King's  Blinstrel,  styled  Roy  de 
North,"  of  houses  which  had  belonged  to  anothei- 
king,  John  le  Boteler.  Rymer  hath  also  printed  a 
licence  granted  by  King  Richard  II.  in  1387,  to 
John  Caumz,  the  King  of  his  Minstrels,  to  pass  the 
seas,  recommending  him  to  the  protection  and  kind 
treatment  of  all  his  subjects  and  allies. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  we 
meet  with  no  particulars  relating  to  the  Minstrel  j 
in  England,  but  we  lind  in  the  statute  book  a  severe 
law  passed  against  their  brethren  the  Welsh  Bards; 
whom  our  ancestors  could  not  distinguish  from  their 
own  Rimours  Ministralx ;  for  by  these  names  they 
describe  them.  This  act  plainly  shews,  that  far 
from  being  extirpated  by  the  rigorous  policy  of  King 


Edward  I.,  this  order  of  men  were  still  able  to  alarm 
the  English  government,  which  attributed  to  them 
"  many  diseases  and  mischiefs  in  Wales,"  and  pro- 
hibited their  meetings  and  contributions. 

When  his  heroic  son  King  Henry  V.  was  prepar- 
ing his  great  voyage  for  France,  in  141o,  an  express 
order  was  given  for  his  Minstrels,  fifteen  in  number, 
to  attend  him ;  and  eighteen  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned, to  each  of  whom  he  allowed  xiirf.  a  day, 
when  that  sum  must  have  been  of  more  than  ten 
times  the  value  it  is  at  present.  Yet  when  he  en- 
tered London  in  triumph  after  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  he,  from  a  principle  of  humility,  slighted  the 
pageants  and  verses  which  were  prepared  to  hail 
his  return;  and,  as  we  are  told  by  Holingshed, 
would  not  suB'er  "any  dities  to  be  made  and  song 
by  Minstrels,  of  his  glorious  victorie ;  for  that  he 
would  whollie  have  the  praise  and  thankes  altoge- 
ther given  to  God."  But  this  did  not  proceed  from 
any  disregard  for  the  professors  of  music  or  of  song; 
for  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  he  celebrated  in 
1416, having  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Holland 
for  his  guests,  he  ordered  rich  gowns  for  sixteen  of 
his  Minstrels,  of  which  the  particulars  are  preserved 
by  Rymer.  And  having  before  his  death  orally 
granted  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  shillings  to  each 
of  his  Minstrels,  the  grant  was  confirmed  in  the  first 
year  of  his  son  King  Henry  VI.  A.D.  1423,  and  pay- 
ment ordered  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  unfortunate  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  affords 
no  occurrences  respecting  our  subject;  but  in  his 
34th  year  A.D.  1456,  we  have  in  Rymer  a  commis- 
sion for  impressing  boys  or  youths,  to  supply  vacan 
cies  by  death  among  the  King's  Minstrels, in  which 
it  is  expressly  directed  that  they  shall  be  elegant  in 
their  limbs,  as  well  as  instructed  in  the  Minstrel 
art,  wherever  they  can  be  found  for  the  solace  of 
his  majesty. 

In  the  following  reign.  King  Edward  IV.  (in  his 
9th  year,  1469),  upon  a  complaint  that  certain  rude 
husbandmen  and  artificers  of  various  trades  had 
assumed  the  title  and  livery  of  the  King's  Minstrels, 
and  under  that  colour  and  pretence  had  collected 
money  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  commit- 
ted other  dis(U'ders,  the  King  grants  to  Walter  Ha- 
liday.  Marshal,  and  to  seven  others  his  own  Min- 
strels whom  he  names,  a  charter,  by  which  he 
creates,  or  rather  restores,  a  fraternity  or  perpetual 
gild  (such  as,  he  understands,  the  brothers  and  sis 
ters  of  the  fraternity  of  Minstrels  had  in  times  past) 
to  be  governed  by  a  Marshal  appointed  for  life,  and 
by  two  Wardens  to  be  chosen  annually;  who  are 
impowered  to  admit  brothers  and  sisters  into  the 
said  gild,  and  are  authorised  to  examine  the  pre- 
tensions of  all  such  as  affected  to  exercise  the  Min- 
strel profession  ;  and  to  regulate,  govern,  and  pun 
ish  them  throughout  the  realm  (those  of  Chester 
excepted).  This  seems  to  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  Earl  Marshal's  court  among  the  heralds,  and 
is  another  proof  of  the  great  affinity  and  resemblance 
which  the  Minstrels  bore  to  the  members  of  the 
College  of  Arms. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Walter  Haliday,  whose 
name  occurs  as  marshal  in  the  foregoing  charter, 
had  been  retained  in  the  service  of  the  two  preced 
ing  monarchs  King  Henry  V.  and  VI.  Nor  is  this 
the  first  time  he  is  menticmed  as  Marshal  of  the 
King's  Minstrels,  for  in  the  third  year  of  this  reign, 
1464,  he  had  a  grant  from  King  Edward  of  10 
marks  per  annum  during  life,  directed  to  him  with 
that  title. 

But  besides  their  Marshal  we  have  also  in  this 
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reign  mention  of  a  Sergeant  of  the  Minstrels,  who 
upon  a  particular  occasion  was  able  to  do  his  royal 
master  a  singular  service,  wherein  his  coniidential 
situation  and  ready  access  to  the  king  at  all  hours 
is  very  apparent;  for  "  as  he  [King  Edward  IV.] 
was  in  the  north  countray  in  the  monneth  of  Sep- 
tembre,  as  he  lay  in  his  bedde,  one  namid  Alexan- 
der C'arlile,  that  was  Sariaunt  of  the  Mynstrellis, 
cam  to  him  in  grete  hast,  and  badde  hym  aryse  for 
he  hadde  enemyes  cummyng  fur  to  take  him,  the 
which  were  within  vi.  or  vii.  mylis,  of  the  which 
tydinges  the  king  gretely  marveylid,  &c."  This 
happened  in  the  same  year,  1469,  wherein  the  king 
granted  or  conlii'med  the  charter  for  the  fraternity 
or  gild  above  mentioned  ;  yet  this  Alexander  Car- 
lile  is  not  one  of  the  eight  Minstrels  to  whom  that 
charter  is  directed. 

The  same  charter  was  renewed  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  in  1.320,  to  John  Oilman,  his  then  marshal, 
and  to  seven  others  his  Blinstrels ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Oilman,  he  granted  in  l.J29this  office  of  Marshal 
of  his  Minstrels  to  Hugh  Wodehouse,  whom  I  take 
to  have  borne  the  office  of  his  Serjeant  over  them. 

In  all  the  establishments  of  royal  and  noble  house- 
holds, we  find  an  ample  provision  made  for  the 
Minstrels,  and  their  situation  to  have  been  both 
lionourable  and  lucrative.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  suf 
licient  to  refer  to  the  household  book  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  A.D.  1512.  And  the  rewards  they 
received  so  frequently  recur  in  ancient  writers  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  crowd  the  page  with  them  here. 

In  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  we  find  it  to 
have  been  a  common  entertainment  to  hear  verses 
recited,  or  moral  speeches  learned  for  that  purpose, 
by  a  set  of  men  who  got  their  livelihood  by  repeat- 
ing them.  This  we  learnfrom  Erasmus,  whose  argu- 
ment led  him  only  to  describe  a  species  of  these  men 
who  did  nut  sing  their  compositions,  but  the  others 
that  did,  enjoyed,  without  dtmbt,  the  same  privileges. 

For  even  long  after,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, il  was  usual  "in  places  of  assembly"  for  the 
company  to  be  "desirous  to  heare  of  old  adventures 
and  valiaunces  of  noble  knights  in  times  past,  as 
those  of  King  Arthur,  and  his  knights  of  the  round 
table.  Sir  Bevys  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  WarvWcke, 
and  others  like"  in  "short  and  long  meetres,  and 
by  breaches  or  divisions  [sc.  Fits]  to  be  more  com 
modiously  sung  to  the  harpe"  as  the  reader  may  be 
informed  by  a  courtly  writer,  in  1.589,  who  him- 
self had  "  written  for  pleasure  a  little  briefe  romance 

or  historical  ditty of  the  Isle  of  Great  Britaine" 

in  order  to  contribute  to  such  entertainment.  And 
he  subjoins  this  caution:  "Such  as  have  not  pre- 
monition hereof  (viz.,  that  his  poem  was  written  in 
short  metre,  &c.,  to  be  sung  to  the  harp  in  such 
places  of  assembly)  and  consideration  of  the  causes 
alledged,  would  peradventure  reprove  and  disgrace 
every  romance  or  short  historicall  ditty,  for  that 
they  be  not  written  in  long  meeters  or  verses  Alex- 
andrins,"  which  constituted  the  prevailing  versifi- 
cation among  the  poets  of  that  age,  and  which  no 
one  now  can  endure  to  read. 

And  that  the  recital  of  such  romances  sung  to  the 
harp  was  at  that  time  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  we  are  told  by  the  same  writer,  who  men- 
tions that  "common  rimers"  were  fond  of  using 
rimes  at  short  distances,  "in  small  and  popular' 
musickes  song  by  these  C'antabanqui  [the  said  com- 
mon rimers]  upon  benches  and  barrels  heads,  &c. 
"or  else  by  blind  Harpers  or  such  like  Taverne 
Minstrels  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat;  and 
their  matter  being  for  the  most  part  stories  of  old 


time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  reportes  of  Bevis 
of  Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwicke,  Adam  Bell, and 
Clymme  of  the  Clough,and  such  other  old  romances 
or  historicall  rimes,"  &c.  "  also  they  be  used  in  carols 
and  rounds,  and  such  light  and  lascivious  poems, 
which  are  commonly  more  commodiously  uttered 
by  these  buB'ons  or  vices  in  playes,then  by  any  other 
person.  Such  were  the  rimes  of  Skelton  (usurping 
the  name  of  a  Poet  Laureat),  being  in  deede  but  a 
rude  railing  rimer,  and  all  his  doings  ridiculous." 

But  although  we  find  here  that  the  Minstrels  had 
lost  much  of  their  dignity,  and  were  sinking  into 
contempt  and  neglect, yet  that  they  still  sustained  a 
character  far  superior  to  anything  we  can  conceive 
at  present  of  the  singers  of  old  ballads,  I  think,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  representation. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Kil- 
lingworth  Castle  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1575, 
among  the  many  devices  and  x^ageants  which  were 
contrived  for  her  entertainment,  one  of  the  person- 
ages introduced  was  to  have  been  that  of  an  ancient 
Minstrel,  whose  appearance  and  dress  are  so  minutely 
described  by  a  writer  there  present,  and  gives  us  so 
distinct  an  idea  of  the  character,  that  I  shall  quote 
the  passage  at  large. 

"A  person  very  meet  seemed  he  for  the  purpose, 
of  a  xlv.  years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  would 
himself.  His  cap  ofl':  his  head  seemly  rounded 
toastcrwise :  fair  kembed,  that  with  a  sponge  dain- 
tily dipt  in  a  little  capon's  greace,  was  finely  smooth- 
ed, to  make  it  shine  like  a  mallard's  wing.  His 
beard  smugly  shaven;  and  yet  his  shirt  after  the 
new  trink,  with  ruHsfair  starched,  sleeked  and  glis- 
tering like  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  marshalled  in  good 
order  with  a  setting  stick,  and  strut,  that  every  rutf 
stood  up  like  a  wafer.  A  side  [i.  e.  long]  gown  of 
Kendal  green,  after  the  freshness  of  the  year  now, 
gathered  at  the  neck  with  a  narrow  gorget,  fastened 
afore  with  a  white  clasp  and  a  keeper  close  up  to 
the  chin,  but  easily,  for  heat,  to  undo  when  he  list. 
Seemly  begirt  in  a  red  caddis  girdle :  from  that  a 
pair  of  capped  Sheffield  knives  hanging  a  two  sides. 
Out  of  his  bosom  drawn  forth  a  lappet  of  his  napkin 
edged  with  a  blue  lace,  and  marked  with  a  true 
love,  a  heart,  and  a  D  for  Damian,  for  he  was  but  a 
batchelor  yet. 

"  His  gown  had  side  [i.  e.  long]  sleeves  down  to 
mid-leg,  slit  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  and 
lined  with  white  cotton.  His  doublet-sleeves  of 
black  worsted,  upon  them  a  pair  of  poyuets  of  tawny 
chamlet  laced  along  the  wrist  with  blue  threaden 
points,  a  wealt  towards  the  hand  of  fustian-a-napes. 
A  pair  of  red  neather  stocks.  A  pair  of  pumps  on 
his  feet,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the  toes  for  corns;  not 
new,  indeed,  yet  cleanly  blackt  with  soot,  and  shin- 
ing as  a  shoing  horn. 

"A  bout  his  neck  a  red  riband  suitable  to  his  girdle. 
His  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him.  His 
wrest  tyed  to  a  green  lace  and  hanging  by.  Under 
the  gorget  of  his  gown  a  fair  liaggon  chain  (pewter, 
for)  silver,  as  a  Squire  Minstrel  of  Middlesex,  that 
travelled  the  country  this  summer  season,  unto  fairs 
and  worshipful  men's  houses.  From  his  chain  hung 
a  scutcheon,  with  metal  and  colour,  resplendent 
upon  his  breast,  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Islington." 

This  Minstrel,  the  author  tells  us  a  little  below, 
"after  three  h)wly  courtsies,  cleared  his  voice  wilh 
a  hem. ..  .and. ..  .wiped  his  lips  with  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  for  'filing  his  napkin,  tempered  a  sti'iug 
or  two  with  his  wrest,  and  after  a  little  warbling  on 
his  harp  for  a  prelude,  came  forth  with  a  solemn  song, 
warranted  for  story  out  of  King  Arthur's  acts,"  &c. 
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Towards  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  this 
class  ol'men  had  lost  all  credit,  and  were  sunk  so 
low  in  the  public  opinion,  that  in  the  3!)th  year  of 
Elizabeth,  a  statute  was  passed  by  which  "Min- 
strels, wandering  abroad,"  were  included  among 
"rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  were 
adjudged  to  be  punished  as  such.  This  act  seems 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  profession. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  ancient 
English  Minstrels,  without  remarking  that  they  are 
most  of  them  represented  to  have  been  of  the  north 
of  England.  There  is  scarce  an  old  historical  song 
or  ballad  wherein  a  Minstrel  or  Harper  appears,  but 
he  is  characterised  by  way  of  eminence  to  have  been 
"of  the  North  Countryc;"  and  indeed  the  prevalence 
of  the  northern  dialect  in  such  compositions,  shews 
that  this  representation  is  real.     On  the  other  hand 


the  scene  of  the  finest  Scottish  ballads  is  laid  in  the 
south  of  Scotland;  which  should  seem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  the  nursery  of  Scottish  Minstrels.  Ii> 
the  old  song  of  Maggy  Lawder,  a  piper  is  asked,  by 
way  of  distinction,  "come  ze  frae  the  Border?" 
The  martial  spirit  constantly  kept  up  and  exercised 
near  the  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as  it  fur- 
nished continual  subjects  for  tlieir  songs,  so  it  in- 
spired the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  counties  ou 
l)oth  sides  with  the  powers  of  poetry.  Besides,  as 
our  southern  metropolis  must  have  been  ever  the 
scene  of  novelty  and  refinement,  the  northern  coun- 
ties, as  being  most  distant,  would  preserve  their 
ancient  manners  longest,  and  of  course  the  old 
poetry,  in  which  those  manners  are  peculiarly  de- 
scribed.— Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Enr/Ush  Poetiy. 
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Air. — Muckin^  o'  Geordie's  Byre. 
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There's  Lowrie,  the  Laird  o'  Drumeller, 
Gude  day  to  you,  brute,  he  comes  ben  ; 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen? 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men  ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me — - 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tam  Glen  ? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him 
He  11  gie  me  guid  hunder  merks  ten  ; 

But,  if  it's  ordained  I  maun  tak  him, 
O,  wha  will  I  get  but  Tam  Glen  ? 

Yestreen,  at  the  Valentines  dealin', 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten  ; 


For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failin,' 
And  thrice  it  was  written — Tam  Glen. 

The  last  Hallowe'en  I  was  waukin' 
My  drookit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken  ; 

His  likeness  cam  up  the  house  staukin,' 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tam  Glen. 

Come,  counsel,  dear  tittie,  don't  tarry  ; 

I'll  gie  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 
Gif  ye  will  advise  nie  to  marry 

The  lad  I  loe  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 

Burns  wrote  this  song  for  Johnston's  Musical  Mu- 
seum, in  which  work  it  appeared  united  to  the  original 
air  of  "  Tam  Glen."  Thomson  afterwards,  in  his  col- 
lection, adapted  it  to  the  "Muckin'o'  Geordie's  Byre," 
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to  which  air  it  has  been  generally  sung  ever  since. 
The  following  is  the  original  air  : — 

T  A  M     GLEN. 
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GRASSL  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

The  most  surprising  circumstance  with  regard  to 
the  music  of  Germany  is  to  find  the  art  pursued  in 
places  utterly  destitute  of  every  means  of  instruc- 
tion. A  man  was  mentioned  to  us,  who,  without 
possessing  the  slightest  notion  of  music,  had  not- 
withstanding instructed  himself  in  it,  and  seemed 
to  have  nurtured  his  children  with  it,  at  an  age 
when  their  food  is  generally  of  a  much  more  homely 
nature.  We  were  extremely  anxious  to  see  him, 
and  extended  our  journey  from  the  Tyrol  to  Berch- 
tisgaden,  in  the  environs  of  Salzburg.     *     »     * 

Every  summer  evening  the  peasantry  assemble 
before  his  hut,  where,  seated  round  a  table,  the 
family  perform  their  concerts,  and  hold  their  festi- 
vities ;  strangers  flock  thither  (rom  all  parts,  led  by 
curiosity,  to  hear  this  extraordinary  family.  The 
Queen  ot  Bavaria,  who  owns  considerable  property 
in  these  parts,  was  also  very  anxious  to  see  these 
interesting  musicians,  and  arrived  with  her  suite  at 
their  abode  one  evening  about  five  o'clock.  The 
little  family  were  still  at  their  labours,  some  leading 
the  cows  to  pasture,  others  digging  potatoes.  The 
Queen  sent  for  them,  and  on  their  arrival,  without 
sparing  time  to  change  their  dress,  or  perform  their 
ablutions,  they  all  took  their  seats  at  their  table, 
whilst  the  poor  children,  with  their  begrimmed 
hands  and  heated  brows,  began  playing  the  "  Ba- 
varian March"  " Salzburij  Waltz,"  "'Chamois Btint- 
er's  Song,"  now  on  stringed,  now  on  wind  instru- 
ments, sometimes  on  brass  instruments  only ;  one 
lad,  a  child  hut  five  years  old,  was  perched  upon  a 
chair,  and  played  the  double  bass.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  they  excited  the  astonishment  and  admira- 
ti(m  of  their  illustrious  audience,  and  were  invited 
by  the  Queen  to  the  Court  of  Bavaria.     «      »       * 

Little  did  I  think  I  should  see  these  worthy  pea- 
sants, father,  mother,  and  children,  in  the  capital  of 
France.  Grassl  one  day  resolved  on  leaving  his 
native  mountains  with  his  wonderful  family,  in  the 
hopes  of  earning  bread  for  himself  and  them  at  a 
somewhat  less  precarious  rate  than  that  of  hunting 
simples  in  the  midst  of  precipices.  He  went  to 
Vienna,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  court.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  his  first  efforts,  he  started  for  Italy, 
and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  the  same  wonder 
and  entliusiasm.  At  length  he  reached  Paris,  where 
we  ourselves  can  speak  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
public,  who  overwhelmed  the  little  musicians  with 
applause. 

It  was  at  the  Gymnasa  Mxmcale  that  we  first  saw 
theGrassl  family,andwatched  the  father  surrounded 


by  Francis,  Joseph,  3Iadcline,  and  four  other  of  his 
children,  not  much  taller  than  a  young  chamois ; 
and  surely  to  see  him  thus  was  as  gratifying  a  spec- 
tacle as  the  one  her  Majesty  of  Bavaria  witnessed 
in  the  heart  of  the  Tyrol.  What  a  wonderful  little 
fellow  was  that  same  Francis,  who  played  the  most 
difficult  instruments,  one  after  another,  trombone, 
trumpet,  cornet  ^-piston,  clarionet,  as  though  he 
were  a  full  grown  man !  and  little  Antony,  too,  with 
his  chubl)ylegs,who  played  the  flageolet  better  than 
the  piper  of  a  regiment,  and  the  trumpet  than  any 
of  the  band  in  the  Guards.  He  was  obliged  to 
get  on  a  chair  to  reach  with  his  left  hand  to  the  top 
of  the  great  double-bass,  the  very  bow  of  which  was 
as  big  as  himself.  Little  Madeline,  too,  about  the 
size  of  a  boot,  used  to  play  her  little  cucltoo ;  her 
way  of  joining  in,  and  her  extreme  accuracy,  would 
have  done  credit  to  many  a  member  of  the  theatri- 
cal orchestras.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formances, when  they  were  most  enthusiastically 
applauded,  they  would  make  a  very  low  bow,  and 
waft  kisses  with  their  tiny  hands  to  the  public  ;  in 
short,  the  simplicity  of  this  family  was  as  pleasing 
as  their  talent  was  wonderful. 

It  was  a  picturesque  and  diverting  sight  to  behold 
these  worthy  people,  denizens  of  a  hut  by  the  lake 
side,  in  the  costume  of  their  native  home,  with  their 
shirtsleeves  and  red  waistcoats, breeches, and  white 
stockings. 

Grassl  and  his  children  have  returned  to  the  Ty 
rol,  where  they  live  happily,  and  are  always  willing 
to  guide  the  traveller  across  the  winding  mountain 
paths  or  dangerous  fields  of  snow,  or  hoisting  the 
sail  of  their  little  skift',  they  will  convey  him  along 
the  clear  blue  lake,  and  share  their  humble  meal 
with  him ;  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  bid  him 
cease  his  wanderings,  they  invite  him  across  the 
threshold  of  their  lonely  abode  to  listen  to  their 
strains. 

[We  take  the  above  extracts,  (in  continuation  of  an 
article  already  inserted  at  page  133,)  from  "  Mainzer's 
Musical  Times,"  an  excellent  and  cheap  periodical, 
devoted  to  musical  sketches,  and  ]icws  connected 
with  the  progress  of  M.  Mainzer's  system  of  teach- 
ing, &.C.,  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers. — Ed.  B.  M.] 


Professor  Bishop. — At  the  levee  on  Wednesday, 
her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  confer  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  on  Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  Mus. 
Bac-  Oxon.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  The  learned  Professor  had  afterwards 
the  lionour  to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand.  This  distin- 
guished mark  of  the  royal  favour  must  be  not  a  little 
gratifying  to  the  Professors  of  our  University,  to  whose 
sound  judgment  and  sagacity  we  are  indebted  for  the 
election  of  this  eminent  composer  to  the  only  Profes- 
sorial Chair  of  Music  in  Scotland.  Professor  Bishop 
is  the  first  member  of  the  musical  profession  who  has 
been  knighted  by  a  sovereign  of  these  realms.  The 
others — Sir  Wm.  Parsons,  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  Sir 
Geoi'ge  Smart — received  the  honour  in  Ireland,  from 
different  Lor(is-'Lieutena,nt.-Scotsman,Juneil/i,18i2. 

"Charmante  Gadrielle." — This  lovely  melody, 
and  the  famous  popular  air,  "Vive  Henri  IV,"  are  at- 
tributed to  Dueauroy,  whom  his  contemporaries  callea 
the  prince  of  musicians.  He  was  director  of  music  to 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.  He  wrote 
also  for  the  church.  A  requiem  for  four  voices,  from 
his  pen,  is  still  in  existence.  The  old  Christmas  hymns 
used  in  France  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  gavottes 
and  minuets  of  a  ballet  which  Dueauroy  composed  for 
Charles  IX. 
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Brave  Lewie  Koy  was  the  flow'r  of  our  highlandmen, 

Tall  as  the  oak  on  the  lofty  Benvoirluch, 
Fleet  as  the  light  bounding  tenants  of  Fillanglen, 

Dearer  than  life  to  his  lovely  neen  voiuch. 
Lone  was  his  biding,  the  cave  of  his  hiding,  [lie, 

When  fore'd  to  retire  with  our  gallant  Prince  Char- 
Tho'  manly  and  fearless  his  bold  heart  was  cheerless, 

Away  from  the  lady  he  aye  loe'd  sae  dearly. 


But  woe  on  the  blood-thirsty  mandates  of  Cumberland, 

Woe  on  the  blood-thirsty  gang  that  fulfilled  them. 
Poor  Caledonia  I  bleeding  and  plundered  land, 

Where  shall  thy  children  now  shelter  and  shield  them. 
Keen  prowl  the  cravens,  like  merciless  ravens, 

Their  prey — the  devoted  adherents  of  Charlie ; 
Brave  Lewie  Koy  is  ta'en,  cowardly  hack'd  and  slain. 

Oh  I  his  neen  voiuch*  will  mourn  for  him  sairly. 


The  first  half  of  this  song  is  a  fragment  of  Tannahill's,  the  remainder  an  addition  by  Alexander  Kodger. 
*  Nighean  bhoidheach,  (pronounced  as  above)  beautiful  maid. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  BETROTHAL. 

A    SCENE    OF   NEW-YEAK's    EVE,  TRANSLATED     FKOM 
THE    GERMAN. 

At  Schweidnitz,  on  New-year's  eve,  the  Fessel  fa- 
mily were  gathered  together  at  supper,  Fessel  and 
his  wife  Katherine  presided,  their  young  children, 
laughing  and  happy,  were  grouped  around,  while 
Madame  Rosen,  the  grandmother  of  the  family,  and 
her  younger  daughter.  Faith,  occupied  opposite  sides 
of  the  well-lighted  and  richly  covered  table.  Dorn, 
a  young  soldier,  had  obtained  a  seat  near  the  charm- 
ing Faith ;  and,  as  among  a  swarm  of  bees,  narra- 
tions and  corrections,  questions  and  answers,  praise 
and  astonishment,  fear,  anger,  and  laughter,  so 
buzzed  about  the  table,  that  the  business  of  eating 
was  scarcely  thought  of. 

"Thank  heaven  we  are  finally  here?"  remarked 
Madam  Rosen,  reaching   her  goblet  of  Hungary 
No.  *5,  &  Sup. 


wine  to  the  book- keeper  for  the  purpose  of  touching 
his  glass.  "My  best  thanks,"  said  she  with  emo- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  an  intimation  to 
Faith  to  follow  her  example. 

"  Thank  me  not  so  much,  dear  madam,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  pensive  air,  while  touching  glasses 
with  the  blushing  maiden;  "else  I  shall  have  my 
whole  reward  in  thanks." 

"And  in  consequence  lose  the  courage  to  ask  for 
a  dearer  one,''  jested  Katherine,  who  had  noticed 
the  glance  he  gave  her  sister. 

"  We  are  so  merry  to-night !"  cried  Fessel's 
youngest  daughter,  the  little  Hedwig:  "cannot  you 
let  us  have  the  play  of  the  light- boats  now,  dear 
mother  ?  You  promised  it  to  us  on  Christmas-eve, 
which,  by  the  bye,  was  passed  sadly  enough." 

"Yes,  yes,  the  light-boats!"  shouted  the  other 
children,  clapping  their  hands. 

"Well,  bring  the  large  soup  dish,"  said  the  mp- 
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ther,  who  could  refuse  nothing  to  her  youngest 
dayghter ;  "  but  be  careful  not  to  spill  the  vvatei." 

"Excellent!"  cried  the  children  in  chorus.  Hed- 
wig  flew  out  of  the  room;  the  other  children  pro- 
duced wax-candles  of  various  colours,  and  began 
cutting  them  into  innumerable  small  pieces;  while 
Faith,  Dorn,  and  young  Engelmann,  were  instructed 
to  divide  the  walnuts,  of  which  the  table  furnished 
an  abundant  supply,  in  halves,  and  neatly  to  extricate 
the  kernels,  without  injuring  the  shells. 

"  T  know  not  if  you  are  acquainted  with  this  play 
of  the  Silesian  children,"  said  Fessel,  laughing  to 
Dorn.  "  It  was  omitted  by  us  last  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  wife's  illness.  It  is  a  solemn  oracle 
on  matters  of  love,  marriage,  and  death.  The 
children,  however,  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  serious  signification;  they  take  pleasure  in  the 
movements  of  the  boats  and  in  splashing  the  water." 
The  door  now  opened,  and  little  Hedwig  stepped 
into  the  room,  with  the  large  dish  full  of  water  in 
her  hands,  and  with  a  solemn  and  subsequential 
air,  deposited  her  burden  upon  the  centre  of  the 
table. 

"  Now  put  the  lights  in  the  boats,"  commanded 
Martin ;  "  we  have  prepared  enough  of  them."  A 
small  wax  taper  was  placed  in  each  shell,  projecting 
like  the  mast  of  a  boat. 

"Who  shall  swim  first?"  asked  Elizabeth,  lighting 
the  tapers  in  two  of  the  boats. 

"Mother  and  father!"  cried  the  others;  and  the 
shells  were  placed  in  the  platter,  near  each  other, 
when  they  moved  forth  upon  the  clear,  liquid  sur- 
face, with  a  regular  motion,  and  burning  with  a 
steady  light,  until  they  reached  the  opposite  side, 
where  they  quietly  remained. 

"  We  are  already  anchored  in  a  safe  haven,"  said 
Fessel,  to  his  beloved  wife ;  "  and  in  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  domestic  happiness,  we  can  have  no  wish 
to  be  restlessly  driving  about  on  the  open  seas." 
■  "Ah,  may  heaven  grant  that  the  troubles  of  the 
times  reach  us  not  in  our  safe  haven,  and  rend  our 
bark  from  its  fast  anchorage,"  cried  the  true-hearted 
Katharine,  with  timid  forboding. 

At  this  moment  the  light  in  one  of  the  boats 
l?egan  to  hiss  and  sputter,  and,  after  flashing  for  an 
instant,  was  extinguished,  amid  exclamations  of  sad 
surprise  from  the  children. 

"  What  does  that  forebode?  to  whom  does  that 
boat  belong?"  asked  Katharine,  smilingly. 

"  That  is  uot  decided,"  eagerly  cried  Ulrich ;  "  and 
the  whole  oracle  is  invalid." 

"Elizabeth  filled  the  boat  with  water  by  her 
awkwardness,  when  she  started  it,"  announced 
Martin,  who  had  been  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  accident. 

"  Every  event  in  life  must  have  had  its  cause," 
said  Fessel,  with  more  earnestness  than  the  trifling 
accident  merited.  "  If  this  portends  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  light  of  life  in  either  of  us,  I  pray 
heaven  in  mercy  to  grant  that  mine  may  be  the  first 
to  expire." 

"  Say  not  so,"  tenderly  replied  Katharine.  "  Our 
children  would  lose,  in  you,  their  only  stay.  Their 
mother  would  be  more  lightly  missed,  and  the  strong 
man  would  better  bear  the  sad  bereavement,  than 
a  weak  and  helpless  woman." 

"  Why  this  earnest  and  deep-meaning  conversa- 
tion on  New-year's  evening?"  said  Madam  Rosen, 
half-angry.  "Come  children;  go  on  more  briskly 
with  your  play,  and  give  us  something  pleasanterto 
think  about." 
"  Who  comes  next?"  asked  Elizabeth. 


"  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,"  laughed 
Hedwig.     "  Cousin  Faith  must  swim  now." 

"  But  she  must  herself  decide  with  whom,"  said 
Fessel.  I  have  not  been  at  Sagan  for  some  years, 
and  know  not  who  has  made  himself  most  agreeable 
to  her." 

"  Indeed,  I  know  not  whom  to  name  to  you,"  said 
the  maiden,  with  a  low  tone,  and  hesitating  manner, 
blushing  deeply  for  the  untruth  which  thus  escaped 
her  lips. 

"  Then  we  will  take  master  Dorn  for  the  occa- 
sion," cried  the  obstreperous  Martin,"  whose  natural 
boldness  was  increased  by  the  wine  he  had  tasted ; 
"  he  is  constantly  giving  Faith  such  friendly 
glances !" 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  shouted  Ulrich;  "  and  they  shall 
have  the  handsomest  tapers.  Choose  your  own 
colours ;  here  are  red,  and  green,  and  white,  and 
variegated." 

"  Red  for  Faith  and  green  for  me,"  quickly  replied 
Dom,  silencing  the  maiden  by  a  gentle  pressure  of 
her  hand  under  the  table,  as  she  was  about  to  make 
some  objections. 

"  They  must  not,  however,  start  together  from  the 
shore,"  said  Ulrich. 

"  Well,  do  you  set  the  red  ship  on  that  side,  and 
I  will  place  the  green  one  here,"  answered  Martin, 
"  and  then  they  may  seek  each  other  if  they  wish  to 
come  together." 

Brightly  burning,  the  little  barks  swam  toward 
each  other  for  a  moment ;  then  both  floated  to  the 
edge  of  the  platter  and  remained  motionless,  at  some 
little  distance  apart. 

"Master  Dorn  is  too  indolent!"  cried  Martin, 
throwing  a  nut  kernel  at  the  green  skifl'  to  urge  it 
toward  the  red ;  but  it  only  reeled  to  and  fro,  without 
removing  from  its  place. 

"  Insufferable!"  cried  Dom.  At  that  moment  the 
water  became  slightly  agitated,  and  both  skifls  left 
their  stations  at  the  side  for  the  open  sea. 

"  Faith  has  jostled  the  table,"  cried  the  falcon- 
eyed  Hedwig. 

"  I — no — I  wish  to  hinder  their  meeting,"  stam- 
mered  the  confused  Faith. 

"  Did  you  really  jostle  the  table,  dearest  maiden?" 
asked  Dorn,  his  hand  again  seeking  hers. 

"Ah,  ah,  my  daughter!"  reprovingly  exclaimed 
Madam  Rosen ;  amid  the  exclamations  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  two  skiff's  met  in  mid-ocean,  while  a  gentle 
pressure  from  Faith's  hand  gave  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  bold  question  of  the  youth. 

The  joy  of  the  children,  which  the  grandmother's 
remonstrances  only  increased,  was  every  moment 
becoming  more  bold  and  noisy.  Without  aim  or 
object,  a  crowd  of  lights  were  now  set  afloat  in  the 
mimic  ocean,  and  apple-cuttings  and  bread-bullets 
flew  like  bombs  among  them,  causing  immense 
damage  and  innumerable  shipwrecks.  "  It  is 
enough  !"  cried  Fessel,  the  disturbance  becoming 
excessive,  and  moved  his  chair  from  the  table.  A 
respectful  silence  succeeded  the  wild  tumult.  The 
children  dutifuUy  arose,  folded  their  hands  with  a 
serious  air,  and  Martin  said  grace  with  decent  so- 
lemnity. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  now  invited  her  beloved 
guests  to  retire  to  rest,  that  they  might  sleep  away 
the  fatigues  of  the  day;  but  the  children,  who  had 
again  become  as  noisy  as  ever,  and  had  not  the 
least  inclination  to  sleep,  strongly  opposed  the  move, 
ment. 

"  It  would  be  fine,  indeed,"  cried  Martin,  "if  we 
should  have  no  writing  of  notes!"  i 
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"  Pray,  pray,  dear  mother,"  entreated  the  flattering 
and  constant  petitioner,  Hedwig,  "you  well  know 
that  you  promised  me,  if  I  filled  a  writing  book 
without  blotting,  that  I  should  be  indulged  with 
writing  notes  on  New-year's  evening.  My  last 
writing-book  is  without  a  spot,  and  you  must  now 
keep  your  word." 

"  Children  are  the  most  inexorable  creditors,"  said 
Fessel,  directing  little  Ulrich  to  bring  the  writing 
materials  from  the  counting-room,  while  the  table 
was  being  cleared. 

"This  is  a  strange  remnant  of  the  old  heathen 
times,"  explained  Fessel  to  the  book-keeper,  who 
looked  inquiringly  at  him.  "  It  is  a  form  of  New- 
year's  congratulation,  and  an  oracle  at  the  same 
time.  You  write  three  several  wishes  upon  three 
slips  of  paper,  which  you  fold,  and  give  to  the  person 
who  would  try  his  fate.  'fhese  wishes  may  be 
honours,  offices,  and  success  in  business,  to  the  men 
— chains,  bracelets,  and  new  dresses,  to  the  women 
— agreeable  suitors  to  maidens.  All  place  the  notes 
they  have  received  under  their  pillows,  and  the 
wish  contained  in  the  one  which  is  first  opened  on 
New-year's  morning,  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  course 
of  the  year." 

"  I  always  take  great  pleasure  in  this  sport,"  said 
Katharine  to  her  mother;  my  husband  is  always  so 
anxious  to  fulfil  his  oracle,  and  to  present  me  what 
is  wished  me  in  the  note  I  open." 

"There  comes  Ulrich!"  screamed  the  children, as 
he  entered  heavily  laden,  and  deposited  his  burden 
upon  the  table.  The  notes  were  prepared,  and  the 
whole  family  were  soon  seated  around  the  table, 
moving  their  pens  as  assiduously  as  if  an  instrunient 
was  to  be  drawn  for  securing  religious  liberty. 
Amid  the  scratching  of  the  pens,  which  were  very 
awkwardly  handled  by  the  younger  children,  and 
therefore  made  the  more  noise,  arose  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  father  to  sit  erect,  and  of  the  mother  not 
to  bespatter  themselves  with  ink;  which  admoni- 
tions were  obeyed  just  so  long  as  they  were  heard. 
Meanwhile  Dorn  was  sharply  watching  the  paper 
upon  which  Faith  was  writing;  who,  as  soon  as  she 
became  aware  of  it,  covered  the  writing  with  her 
little  hand,  and  whispered  to  him — "If  you  watch 
me,  you  will  get  no  packet  from  me  to-night."  He 
discreetly  drew  back  and  began  writing  his  notes. 

Fessel  now  strewed  sand  upon  his  last  note,  en- 
closed it  with  the  others,  and  gave  the  packet,  with 
a  kiss,  to  his  Katharine.  The  children  snapped 
their  pens,  to  the  infinite  damage  of  the  well -scoured 
white  floor,  for  which  their  grandmother  very  pro- 
perly scolded  them.  Dorn  handed  his  packet  to  the 
beauteous  Faith,  who  hid  hers  in  her  bosom,  strenu- 
ously asserting  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  to 
write. 

The  clock  now  struck  the  midnight  hour,  and  a 
peal  of  bells  from  the  tower  of  the  city  hall  greeted 
the  new  year. 

"  A  happy  New-year !  a  happy  New-year !"  shouted 
the  children,  springing  from  their  seats;  and  the 
impetuous  Hedwig  proposed  to  open  the  notes  di- 
rectly, as  the  New-year  had  already  commenced; 
but  Fessel  interposed  his  decided  negative,  and  com- 
manded them  to  defer  it  until  the  actual  rising  of 
the  New -year  sun. 

Amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  thousand 
New-year  congratulations,  Dorn  once  more  ap- 
proached the  lovely  Faith. 

"  Must  I  enter  upon  the  New -year  without  one 
kind  wish  from  you?"  he  pensively  asked.  She 
looked  at  him  with  embarrassment  and  irresolution. 


At  that  moment  she  was  called  by  her  mother,  who 
was  already  standing  in  the  door.  The  startlingi 
call  helped  her  to  come  to  a  decision,  and,  suddenly 
drawing  the  packet  from  her  bosom  and  smilingly 
placing  it  in  Dorn's  hand,  she  hastened  after  het 
mother. 

Long  did  the  youth  hold  the  much-coveted  packet 
pressed  to  his  lips.  "  How  much  earthly  happi- 
ness," said  he  to  himself,  with  deep  emotion,  "have 
I  destroyed  in  my  military  career.  Do  I,  indeed, 
deserve  that  love  should  crown  me  with  its  freshest 
wreathes,  in  a  land  I  have  helped  to  lay  waste." 

Dorn,  who  had  retired  late  and  awoke  betimes, 
with  the  interesting  little  packet  under  his  pillow, 
found  himself,  at  an  early  hour,  leaning  against  a 
window  in  the  family  parlour,  and  engaged  in  ex- 
amining a  delicate  little  note.  While  thus  occupied, 
Faith,  impelled  by  a  similar  restlessness,  entered  the 
room.  As  she  perceived  him  whose  image  had  em- 
bellished her  dreams,  an  enchanting  blush  over- 
spread her  delicate  face,  and  her  beautiful  eyes 
beamed  with  love  and  joy;  but  when  Dorn,  enrap- 
tured at  the  encounter,  afl'ectionately  tendered  her 
the  congratulations  appropriate  to  the  New-year's 
morning,  changing  her  mood,  she  turned  away 
from  him  with  feigned  displeasure,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Pshaw,  captain !  I  am  angry  with  you.  You  have 
wished  me  two  horrible  suitors. ' 

"  Before  I  undertake  to  exculpate  myself,"  Said 
Dorn,  "  only  tell  me  which  you  drew  from  the 
packet." 

"  The  Duke  of  Friedland !"  stammered  the  embar- 
rassed maiden,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  Look  me  directly  in  the  eye!"  cried  Dorn,  seiz- 
ing^he  hand  of  the  unpractised  dissembler,  "  Did 
you  really  draw  no  other  name?" 

"  Ah,  let  me  go !"  she  murmured,  her  confusion 
and  maidenly  timidity  rendering  her  still  more 
charming. 

"  You  do  not  once  ask  what  wish  I  have  drawn!", 
said  Dorn,  holding  up  his  note. 

"Who  knows  whether  you  would  teU  me  the 
truth,"  answered  Faith. 

"Have  a  care,"  cried  Dorn.  "The  suspicion  can 
only  spring  from  a  consciousness  that  you  have  de- 
ceived me;  and  that  is  not  fair.  I  will  set  you  an 
example  of  ingeniousness.  You  wished  a  poor 
mortal  to  choose  among  three  daughters  of  heaven. 
Love,  Hope,  and  Faith,  were  inscribed  upon  your 
three  notes.  My  good  genius  helped  me  to  the  best 
choice.  Love  I  had  already  deep  in  my  heart,  from 
the  moment  I  first  saw  you ;  Hope  visited  me  last 
evening ;  and  I  only  lacked  Faith  in  the  certainty 
of  my  good  fortune.     I  drew  it  with  this  note." 

"  A  gallant  officer  well  knows  how  to  convert 
trifles  into  matters  of  importance,"  said  the  maiden, 
repelling  the  perseveringyouth.  "I  wrote  the  three 
names  for  you,  merely  in  jest — Faith ,  Hope,  and 
Charity — because  they  follow  each  other  in  the 
calendar." 

"  Only  for  that  reason  ?"  asked  Dorn,  in  a  tender 
tone,  throwing  his  arms  around  her  slender  waist. 
Endeavouring  to  push  him  gently  back  with  her 
right  hand,  she  dropped  a  note,  which  Dorn  caught 
up  and  read  before  she  could  hinder  him. 

"Victoria!"  shouted  he.  "You  have  drawn  my 
name,  as  I  have  drawn  yours.  Who  can  doubt  now 
that  we  are  destined  for  each  other?  Obey  the 
friendly  oracle,  dear  maiden,  and  become  mine,  as  I 
am  yours,  in  life  and  death." 

He  embraced  the  lovely  creature  more  ardently, 
while  she,  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  solicita- 
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tions  of  the  youth  and  the  pleadings  of  her  own  heart, 
sank  on  his  bosom,  and  exclaimed,  in  low  accents 
— "  Thine,  for  ever." — Sunbeam. 


THE  THREE   SEASONS  OF  LOVE. 
With  laughter  swimming  in  thine  eye, 
That  told  youth's  heart  felt  revelry ! 
And  motion  changeful  as  the  wing 
Of  swallow  waken'd  by  the  spring ; 
With  accents  blythe  as  voice  of  May, 
Chaunting  glad  Nature's  roundelay; 
Circled  by  joy,  like  planet  bright, 
That  smiles  'mid  wreathes  of  dewy  light, — 
Thy  image  such,  in  former  time, 
When  thou,  just  entering  on  thy  prime, 
And  woman's  sense  in  thee  combined 
Gently  with  childhood's  simplest  mind, 
First  taught  my  sighing  soul  to  move 
With  hope  towards  the  heaven  of  Love ! 

Now  years  have  given  to  Mary's  face 

A  thoughtful  and  a  quiet  grace; — 

Though  happy  still — yet  chance  distress 

Hath  left  a  pensive  loveliness ! 

Fancy  hath  tamed  her  fairy  gleams, 

And  thy  heart  broods  o'er  home-born  dreams! 

Thy  smiles,  slow  kindling  now  and  mild, 

Shower  blessings  on  a  darling  child; 

Thy  motion  slow,  and  soft  thy  tread, 

As  if  round  thy  hush'd  infant's  bed ! 

And  when  thou  speak'st,  thy  melting  tone, 

That  tells  thy  heart  is  all  my  own. 

Sounds  sweeter,  from  the  lapse  of  years, 

With  the  wife's  love,  the  mother's  fears ! 

By  thy  glad  youth,  and  tranquil  prime 
Assured,  I  smile  at  hoary  time ! 
For  thou  art  doom'd  in  age  to  know 
The  calm  that  wisdom  steals  from  woe: 
The  holy  pride  of  high  intent. 
The  glory  of  a  life  well  spent. 


When  earth's  aO'ections  nearly  o'er 
With  Peace  behind,  and  Faith  heibre. 
Thou  render'st  up  again  to  God, 
Untarnish'd  by  its  frail  abode. 
Thy  lustrous  soul, — then  harp  and  hymn, 
From  bands  of  sister  Seraphim, 
Asleep  will  lay  thee,  till  thine  eye 
Open  in  immortality. 

Professor  Wilson,  born  at  Paisley,  1 789. 


The  Conscientious  Mimic— Towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  an  actor  celebrated  for 
mimicry  was  to  have  been  employed  by  a  comic  author, 
to  take  off  the  person,  manner,  and  singularly  awkward 
delivery  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was 
intended  to  be  introduced  on  the  stage  in  a  laughable 
character.  The  mimic  dressed  himself  as  a  country- 
man, and  waited  on  the  Doctor  with  a  long  catalogue 
of  ailments,  which  he  said  afflicted  his  wife.  The  phy- 
sician heard  with  amazemeut  diseases  and  pains  of 
the  most  opposite  nature,  repeated  and  redoubled  on 
the  wretched  patient ;  for  since  the  actor's  wish  waa 
to  keep  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  company  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, that  he  might  make  the  more  observations  on  his 
gestures,  he  loaded  his  poor  imaginary  spouse  with 
every  infirmity  which  had  any  possible  chance  of  pro- 
longing the  interview.  At  length,  having  completely 
accompUshed  his  errand,  he  di'ew  from  his  purse  a 
guinea,  and  with  a  bow  and  scrape,  made  an  uncouth 
offer  of  it.  "  Put  up  thy  money,  poor  fellow,"  cried 
the  Doctor,  "  put  up  thy  money  ;  thou  hast  need  of  all 
thy  cash,  and  all  thy  patience  too,  with  such  a  bundle 
ofdiseases  tied  to  thy  back."  The  comedian  returned 
to  his  employer,  and  related  the  whole  conversation 
with  such  true  feeling  of  the  physician's  character,  that 
the  author  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  But  his 
raptures  were  soon  checked,  when  the  mimic  told  him, 
with  emphatic  sensibility,  that  he  would  sooner  die 
than  prostrate  his  talents  to  the  rendering  such  genu, 
ine  humanity  a  pubUc  object  of  ridicule. — Thoughts  on 
Laughter. 
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As  the  lily  bent  by  showers, 

Poor  Mary  Anne. 
Droop'd  the  pride  of  nature's  flowers, 

Poor  Mary  Anne. 
Now  beneath  the  green  turf  laying. 
Oft  from  yonder  village  straying, 
We  lament  this  maiden,  saying, 

Poor  Mary  Anne. 
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SIGNOR  VELLUTI. 
In  1825,  Sijjiioi-  Velluti  arrived  in  London.  Mr. 
Avrton  had  previously  heard  much  of  an  opera,  '  II 
Crociato  in  Egitto,'  which  had  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  at  Venice,  and  at  Florence.  Having 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  score,  he  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  bring  it  out ;  and  the  arrival  of  Velluti,  for 
whom  it  was  written,  and  who  had  performed  tlie 
principal  character  in  both  the  above  cities,  enabled 
him  to  carry  his  design  into  execution.*  This  cele- 
brated singer  was  engaged  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
season,  at  a  salary  ot  six  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
curiosity  excited  by  the  announcement  of  a  Musico 
was  vivid  in  the  extreme. 

Thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  a  singer  of  this 
class  had  appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre.  Very 
few  were  known  to  exist  at  the  time,  three  of  these, 
Mariano,  Ferri,  and  Doboli,  all  of  whom  were  resi- 
dent at  Rome,  showed  by  their  age  the  rarity  of 
artists  of  the  same  description,  none  of  them  being 
less  than  fifty  years  old.  A  fourth,  Reali,  was  much 
younger,  his  age  being  about  twenty  years.  All 
these  individuals  were  in  actual  practice,  as  singers, 
though  less  in  the  departments  of  the  stage  than  at 
cathedrals,  and  other  places  for  the  exercise  of  sacred 
music.  Another  musico,  Lorati,  sang  at  Lisbon  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

Velluti  had  commenced  his  career  at  the  theatres 
about  twenty  years  previously  to  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  first  appeared  at  Rome.  At  this  city 
he  soon  grew  into  favour,  and  after  performing  under 
engagements  at  difl'erent  places  there,  he  accepted 
an  engagement  at  Naples.  After  remaining  at  Na- 
ples some  years,  he  went  to  Milan.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rossini,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  sang  a  cavatina  in  '  Aureliano 
in  Palmyra,'  operated  in  determining  the  composer's 
style.  According  to  the  report,  Velluti  added  so 
many  judicious  ornaments  to  this  cavatina,  which 
was  written  with  more  simplicity  than  Rossini's 
subsequent  compositions,  that  the  latter,  fearful  that 
other  singers,  with  less  taste,  might  attempt  similar 
liberties,  resolved  to  fasten  down  the  performer  to 
the  ideas  of  the  composer,  by  expressing  his  music 
in  so  detailed  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
introduction  of  graces  by  the  singer.  This  anecdote 
is  given  on  good  authority,  but  seems  hardly  consis- 
tent with  the  dislike  which  Velluti  is  understood  to 
entertain  for  the  compositions  of  the  Rossiuian 
school. 

At  Milan,  Velluti  was  the  idol  of  the  people ;  he 
was  received  coti  furore,  and  his  fame  spread  on 
every  side.  A  Milanese  gentleman,  who  had  a  rich 
uncle,  who  was  ill,  met  his  friend  in  the  street: 
"Where  are  you  going?"  "To  the  Scala,  to  be 
sure."  "  How  !  and  your  uncle  at  the  point  of  death  ?" 
"  Yes — but  Velluti  sings  to-night. 

At  Vienna,  the  place  of  his  next  engagement,  he 
was  crowned,  medallized,  and  recorded  in  immnrtal 
verse.  From  Vienna,  his  next  remove  was  to  Venice, 
where,  I  believe,  he  afterwards  sang  with  Catalan!. 
Velluti  sang,  at  Verona,  the  cantata,  '  II  vero 
Omaggio,'  with  wonderful  success:  everybody  ap- 
plauded, except  an  old  Austrian  officer,  who  thought 

*  Signor  Velluti,  however,  much  wished  to  make 
his  debut  in  Morlacchi's  opera,  '  Teobaldo  e  Isolina, 
from  a  persuasion  that  it  was  better  calculated  for  this 
country,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  director 
to  his  opinion:  but  Mr  Ayrton's  experience  of  the 
taste  of  the  town  led  him  to  avery  different  conclusion, 
and  the  success  of  Meyerbeer's  masterly  and  original 
work  f\i\ly  justified  his  dosision. 


nothing  good  out  of  Germany.  "  But  is  not  this 
good?"  they  said  to  him:  "  Yes,  it  is  good,  but  I 
know  a  man  at  Vienna  that  would  sing  it  as  loud 
again  I"  After  going  the  tour  of  the  principal 
Italian  and  German  theatres,  Velluti  arrived  at 
Paris,  where  the  musical  taste  was  not  prepared  for 
him.  Rossini  being  at  this  time  engaged  at  Paris, 
under  his  agreement  to  direct  there,  Velluti  did  not 
enter  into  his  plans,  and  having  made  no  engage- 
ment there,  he  came  over  to  England,  without  any 
invitation,  but  strongly  recommended  by  Lord 
Burghersh,  and  other  people  of  distinction  abroad. 
He  brought  letters  to  many  persons  of  rank  here,  by 
all  of  whom  he  was  noticed  in  the  most  handsome 
and  flattering  manner,  and  received  most  decided 
support  from  them  on  his  debut. 

The  composer  of '  II  Crociato  in  Egitto,'  an  ama- 
teur, was  a  native  of  Berlin,  where  his  father,  a  Jew, 
who  is  since  dead,  was  a  banker  of  great  riches. 
The  father's  name  was  Beer,  Meyer  being  merely  a 
Jewish  prefix,  which  the  son  thought  proper  to 
incorporate  with  his  surname.  He  was  the  com- 
panion of  Weber  in  his  musical  studies.  He  had 
produced  otheroperas,  which  had  been  well  received, 
but  none  of  them  was  followed  by,  or  merited  the 
success  that  attended  '  II  Crociato.' 

Considerable  preparations  were  maile,  and  no 
little  expense  incurred,  to  bring  forwai-d  this  opera, 
which  at  Paris  took  nine  mouths  to  get  up.  It  was 
here  accomplished  in  one.  As  V'elluti  had  gone 
through  all  the  labour  of  rehearsing,  &.C.,  at  two 
theatres,  and  was,  tlitrefore,  well  acquainted  with 
the  composer's  intentions,  Mr.  Ayrtou  left  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  music  almost  wholly  in  his  hands, 
and  he  exerted  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  in  pro- 
ducing it,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  composer  and 
of  the  country  to  which  it  was  now  to  be  first  intro- 
duced. Mademoiselle  Garcia,  then  a  young  singer, 
had  a  complete  course  of  insti-uctions  from  him  on 
this  occasion,  to  enable  her  to  fill  the  part  allotted 
to  her,  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  his  own.  He 
also  brought  with  him,  from  Florence,  designs  for 
the  sceneiy,  dresses,  &c.,  not  only  of  ' II  Crociato,' 
but  also  of '  Teobaldo  e  Isolina,'  the  opera  in  which 
he  very  much  wished  to  make  his  first  public  appear- 
ance here. 

The  friends  of  Velluti  did  not  fail  to  attend  his 
debut.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  a  party  who 
had  dined  at  Apsley  House,  attended  the  Opera,  as 
did  most  of  the  people  of  distinction  in  town.  The 
old  amateurs  came  to  compare  the  new  singer  with 
those  of  their  early  recollections ;  and  those  who 
were  of  more  recent  date  than  the  days  of  Pacchie- 
rotti  and  his  contemporaries,  came  to  hear  so  rare  a 
novelty.  Some  came  to  oppose  him,  and  some  out 
of  a  feeling  that  he  had  been  harshly  treated  by  the 
press  and  by  a  portion  of  the  public.  Various  ino- 
lives  conspired  to  draw  together  an  overflowing 
house.  But  the  event  was  left  uninfluenced  by  any 
artificial  means  of  securing  applause. 

Velluti's  demeanour  on  entering  the  stage  was  at 
once  graceful  and  dignified ;  he  was  in  look  and 
action  the  son  of  chivalry  he  represented.  His  ap- 
pearance was  received  vvith  mingled  applause  and 
disapprobation ;  but  the  scanty  symptoms  of  the 
latter  were  instantly  overwhelmed.  Every  one  of 
the  many  who  were  there  must  remember  the  effect 
produced  on  the  audience  by  the  first  notes  he  ut- 
tered. There  was  something  of  a  preternatural 
harshness  about  them,  which  jarred  even  more 
strongly  on  the  imagination  than  on  the  ear.  But, 
as  he  proceeded,  the  sweetness  and  flexibility  of  tllo»» 
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of  bis  tones  which  vet  remained  unimpaired  by  time, 
were  fully  perceived  and  felt. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Velluti  added  much 
to  the  effect  of  his  debut.  He  is  tall  and  of  a  slender 
make,  his  countenance  pale  and  suffused  with  a 
melancholy  expression,  which  gives  way,  when  the 
sipger  is  excited,  to  one  of  vivid  animation.  Fraught 
by  nature  with  excessive  sensibility,  his  features 
speak  every  subtle  shade  of  emotion  by  which  the 
performer  is  supposed  to  be,  and  in  Velluti's  per. 
formances  really  is,  actuated.  With  these  expres- 
sive powers,  there  reigns,  throughout  all  he  does,  a 
chaste  and  simple  style,  both  in  singing  and  acting, 
undestroyed  by  needless  ornaments  and  misplaced 
efforts  at  display.  Maintaining  a  true  command 
over  his  powers,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lets  them  get  the 
better  of  his  discretion. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  Velluti's  countenance  is  an  interesting  one ;  it 
is,  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  a  late  artist  said,  "that, 
without  a  single  feature  which  one  should  select  as 
beautiful,  Velluti  had  the  finest  face  he  had  ever 
seen." 

The  effect  of  Velluti's  assistance  in  getting  up  the 
opera  was  fully  manifest  in  the  perfection  of  all  the 
singers  in  their  respective  parts.  Remorini,  Curioni, 
Mademoiselle  Garcia,  excelled  themselves,  and 
Caradori  exhibited  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
even  those  who  had  best  appreciated  her  powers 
had  not  anticipated.  Her  duet  with  Velluti,  '  II 
tenero  affetto,'  is  well  remembered,  and  with  de- 
light 

It  was  at  Velluti's  suggestion  that  I  sent  for  Cre- 
velli,  the  tenor,  who  had  sung  here  a  few  years  be- 
fore, to  debut  in  'Teobaldo  e  Isolina.'  Velluti 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  thatdelightftil  singer, 
Miss  Paton ;  he  thought  he  had  never  heard  a 
finer  voice,  and  undertook  that  a  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  Italy  would  qualify  her  to  rank  as  prima 
soprano. 

The  favourable  reception  of  Velluti  on  his  first 
night  completely  put  an  end  to  any  effective  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  uneasiness  he  had  sustained  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  and  to 
which  his  susceptible  temperament  rendered  him 
peculiarly  open,  was  compensated  by  the  numerous 
testimonies  he  received,  of  support  and  regard.  He 
received  many  handsome  presents,  nut  a  few  of 
which  came  anonymously,  or  under  evidently  as- 
sumed names.  These  marks  of  attention  were 
encouraging  to  a  man  who  had  suffered  no  little 
from  the  exertions  made  to  prevent  his  appear- 
ance. 

It  is  agreeable  to  be  able  to  say  that,  high  as 
Velluti  now  stood  with  the  public,  his  professional 
excellence  fell  short  of  the  goodness  of  his  private 
character.  As  a  man  of  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  equally  gentlemanly  feeling  and  de- 
portment, he  is  known  to  many  wlao  duly  appreciate 
and  respect  him. 

His  private  habits  are  of  the  most  simple  and 
inoffensive  kind.  In  society  he  never  fails  to  inter- 
est ;  and  the  apparent  melancholy  of  his  disposition 
is  exclianged  for  a  lively  and  almost  playful  exu- 
berance of  good  humour — a  feature  of  character  not 
unusual  with  persons  of  much  sensibility.  Velluti 
is  sparing  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  little  dry  toast  form  his  breakfast,  and  his 
other  meals  are  in  proportion.  His  chief  amuse- 
ment is  in  billiard-playing,  or  whist,  which,  thuugli 
no  gamester,  he  is  very  fond  ol.—£bcr's  Scvm  Years 
of  the  King's  Tlieatre. 


CHANTREY'S  SLEEPING  CHILDREN. 

Look  at  those  sleeping  children ! — softly  tread. 

Lest  thou  do  mar  their  dream;  and  come  not  nigh 

Till  their  fond  mother,  with  a  kiss,  shall  cry, 

"'Tis  morn,  awake!  awake!"     Ah!  they  are deadi 

Yet  folded  in  each  other's  arms  thiy  lio — 

So  still — oh,  look  I  so  still  and  smilingly; 

So  breathing,  and  so  beautiful  they  seem, 

As  if  to  die  in  youth  were  but  to  dream 

Of  springs  and  flowers !— of  flowers?   yet  nearer 

stand, — 
There  is  a  lily  in  one  little  hand, 
Broken,  but  not  faded  yet. 
As  if  it's  cup  with  tears  was  wet! 
So  sleeps  that  child, — not  faded,  though  in  death; 
And  seeming  still  to  hear  her  sister's  breath, 
As  when  she  first  did  lay  her  head  to  rest 
Gently  on  that  sister's  breast, 
And  kiss'd  her  ere  she  fell  asleep ! 
Th'  archangel's  trump  alone  shall  wake  that  slum- 
ber deep. 
"  Take  up  those  flowers  that  fell 
From  the  dead  hand,  and  sigh  a  long  farewell! 
Your  spirits  rest  in  bliss ! — 
Yet  ere  with  parting  prayers  we  say 
Farewell  for  ever!  to  the  insensate  clay, 
Poor  maid,  those  pale  lips  we  will  kiss!" 
Ah!  'tis  cold  marble!     Artist,  who  has  wrought  . 
This  work  of  nature,  feeling,  and  of  thought? 
Thine,  Cuantkey,  be  the  lame 
That  joins  to  immortidity  thy  name. 
For  these  sweet  children  that  so  sculptured  rest,— 
A  sister's  head  upon  a  sister's  breast, — 
Age  after  age  shall  pass  away. 
Nor  shall  their  beauty  fade,  their  forms  decay: 
For  here  is  no  corruption, — the  ei>ld  worm 
Can  never  prey  upon  that  beauteous  form; 
This  smile  of  death  that  fades  not,  shall  engage 
The  deep  affections  of  each  distant  age ! 
Mothers,  till  ruin  the  round  world  hath  rent. 
Shall  gaze  with  tears  upon  the  monument ! 
And  fathers  sigh,  with  half  suspended  breath, 
"  How  sweetly  sleep  the  innocent  in  death !" 
—  William  Lisle  Bowles,  born  in  the  Village  of  Kiny't 
Sutton,  Northamptonshire,  24.th  Sept.,  1762. 


ALBERT  AUGUSTE  ANDROT. 

This  composer  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1781, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  1799,  he  obtained  the 
prize  for  his  exercises  in  harmony;  and  four  years 
afterwards,  when  only  twenty  two  years  old,  he 
gained  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  specimen  of 
composition.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  soon  after,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  that  he  might  finish 
his  studies.  So  astonished  and  satisfied  was  the 
famous  Guglielmi  with  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
young  Androt,  that  during  the  first  year  of  bis 
studies  in  Rome,  he  imposed  upon  him  the  task  of 
producing  a  requiem,  and  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
position ;  the  latter  of  which,  performed  during  pas- 
sion week,  proved  so  fine,  and  excited  such  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  that  the  composer  was  immediately 
engaged  by  the  director  of  the  first  theatre  at  Rome, 
and  by  Guglielmi  himself,  to  compose  the  music  for 
the  grand  opera  for  autumn.  To  this  arduous  under- 
taking, he  sat  down  with  such  intense  earnestness 
and  incessant  ai)plieation,  that  by  the  time  he  had 
completed  the  last  scene,  nature  simk  under  the 
labour,  he  took  to  his    bed,  and    (Ui  the   19th  ol 
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August,  1804,  he  expired,  in  his  twenty-third  year. 
In  the  following  October,  a  dc  profundis,  which  he 
composed  during  his  illness,  was  perlonned  in  hon 
our  of  his  memory,  at  the  church  ol  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lncinia,  at  Rome.     In  like  manner,  the  Requiem 


which  Mozart  composed,  strnggling  against  death, 
served  to  add  sublimity  to  his  funeral  obsequies. 
Each  of  these  distinguished  masters  may  be  said  to 
have  poured  forth,  like  the  swan,  their  funeral  song 
with  their  dying  breath. 


THE     FLOWERS     O'     THE     FOREST. 

Larghetto  Expressive.  Words  by  Mrs.  Cockburn. 
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scent  the   air    per-fum  -  ing.  But 


:^^ 


now    they  are  with-er'd      aud     a'  wede  a-wav. 


I've  seen  the  morning 

"With  gold  the  hills  adorning, 
And  loud  tempests  storming  before  the  mid-day. 

I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  streams, 

Shining  in  the  sunny  beams. 
Grow  drumly  and  dark  as  he  row'd  on  his  way. 

Oh,  fickle  Fortune  I 

Why  this  cruel  sporting  ? 
Oh,  why  still  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  ? 

Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me, 

Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me ; 
For  the  Flowers  o'  the  Forest  eire  a'  wede  away. 


^ 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

1st  set,    BT  miss  jane    ELLIOT. 
I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking, 

Lasses  a-lilting  before  the  dawn  of  day; 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  iJka,  green  loaning— 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  buchts,  in  the  morning,  nae  biythe  lads  are  scorning, 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 

Nae  daffin',  nae  gabbin',  but  sighing  and  sabbing. 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglen  and  hies  her  away. 

In  hairst,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering. 
The  bandsters  are  lyart,  and  runkled,  and  grey ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeching — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  swankies  are  roaming, 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play 

But  ilk  ane  sits  dreary,  lamenting  her  dearie — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

Dule  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border ! 

The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day  ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  foucht  aye  the  foremost. 

The  prime  o'  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowe.milking. 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 

Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — - 
'rhe  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  of  the  "Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  1st  set — These  well  known  and  beautiful 
stanzas  were  composed  many  years  ago,  by  a  lady 
of  family  in  Roxburghshire.  The  manner  of  the 
ancient  minstrels  is  so  happily  imitated,  that  it  re- 
quired the  most  positive  evidence  to  convince  the 
editor  that  the  song  was  of  modern  date.  Such 
evidence,  however,  he  has  been  able  to  procure, 
having  been  favoured,  through  the  kind  intervention 
of  Dr.  Sommerville,  (well  known  to  the  literary 
world  as  the  historian  of  King  William,  &c.,)  with 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 


I 


From  the  same  respectable  authority,  I  am  enabled 
to  state,  that  the  tune  of  the  ballad  is  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  first  stanza — 

I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yewe  milking. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 
Some  years  after  the  song  was  composed,  a  lady 
who  is  now  dead,  repeated  to  the  author  another 
imperfect  line  of  the  original  ballad,  whicli  presents 
a  simple  and  affecting  image  to  the  mind,  (as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lips  of  a  lady,  who,  according  to 
the  old  Scottish  fashion,  had  been  accustomed  to  ride 
on  the  same  horse  with  her  husljand) — 
I  ride  single  on  my  saddle. 
Since  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 
The  first  of  these  trifling  fragments  joined  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  (iu  tlie 
cala.'nities  accompanying  which,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ettrio    Forest  sufftrcd  a  distinguislied  share),  and 
to  the  pi  "ent  solitary  and   desolate  appearance  of 
the  country,  "excited  in  the  uiind  of  tlie  author,  the 
ideas  which  she  has  expressed  in  a  strain  of  elegiac 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  which  has  seldom  Ijeen 
equalled. — Miintrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

"  Miss  Jane  B  Uiot,"  authoress  of  the  Flowers  o( 
the  Forest,  says  Mr.  Robert  Cliambers,  "  was  the 
fourth  child  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto.who  died 
in  the  office  of  Lord  Justice-Clerk  in  tlie  year  1766. 
She  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  chiefly  in  Edin 
burgh,  where  she  mingled  a  good  deal  in  the  better 
sort  of  society.  1  have  been  told  by  one  who  was 
admitted  in  youth  to  the  privileges  of  her  coiiversa 
tion,  that  she  was  '  a  remarkably  agreeable  old 
maiden  lady,  with  a  prodigious  fund  of  Scottish 
anecdote,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
handsome.' 

By  '  The  Forest,'  in  this  song,  and  in  ancient 
Scottish  story,  is  not  meant  the  forest,  or  Ihv 
woods  generally,  but  that  district  of  Scotland,  an 
ciently  and  sometimes  still,  called  by  the  name  ol 
The  Forest.  This  district  comprehended  thr 
whole  of  Selkirkshire,  with  a  considerable  portioi. 
of  Peebles-shire,  and  even  of  Clydesdale.  It  was 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  Scottish  kings  and  noble.- 
for  hunting.  The  Forest  boasted  the  best  archers, 
and  perhaps  the  finest  men  in  Scotland.  At  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1298,  the  men  of  the  Forest  were 
distinguished,  we  are  told,  from  the  other  slain, 
by  their  superior  stature  and  beauty." — Scottish 
Songs,  vol.  1. 

Regarding  Mrs.  Coclburn,  authoress  of  the  2d 
set  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  (the  one  which  we 
have  united  to  the  music,)  Mr.  Chambers  has  Ihe 
following  note: — "She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Rutherford  of  Fairnielee,  in  Roxburghshire,  and  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  whose  father  was 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the 
Union.      She  was  a  lady  of  the  greatest  private 
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worlh,  and  rnucli  beloved  by  the  numerous  circleof 
acquaiutiiuce  la  which  she  spent  the  latter  years 
ol  her  lile.  I  have  been  told  ol'  her,  as  a  remarka- 
ble characteristic  nf  her  jtersonal  appearance,  that, 
even  when  advanced  lo  the  age  of  eighty,  she  pre- 
served too  luiir  the  beauti'nl  auburn  or  light  brown 
locks  sue  had  had  in  eauy  youth.  There  actually 
was  not  a  single  grey  hair  in  her  head  !  She  in  a 
similar  manner  preserved  all  her  early  spirits,  wit, 
and  intelligence;  and  she  might,  altogether,  be 
described  as  a  woman  often  thousand."  The  song 
appeared    in    Herd's    Collection     1776. — Scottish 

tin-  Walter  Scott  says  of  Mrs.  Cockburn,  that. 


"even  at  an  age  advanced  beyond  the  bounds  of 
humanity,  she  retained  a  play  of  imagination,  and 
an  activity  of  intellect,  which  must  have  been  attrac- 
tive and  delightful  in  youth,  but  was  almost  preterna- 
tural at  her  period  of  lile.  Her  active  benevolence 
keeping  pace  with  her  genius,  rendered  her  equally 
an  object  of  love  and  admiration.  The  editor,  who 
knew  her  well,  takes  this  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  his  own  feelings,  and  tbey  are  in  unison '"ith 
those  of  all  who  knew  his  regretted  friend. 

The  verses  were  written  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  and  without  peculiar  relation  to  auy  event,  un- 
less it  were  the  depopulation  of  Ettrick  Forest." — 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 


PETER     WHITE, 
CATCH  FOB  3  VOICES. 


Vivace. 


R.  Brown,  (1640.) 
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That  stands  all     a    -    wry,       a  -  wry,   And     that      stands  all     a    -    wry. 


ON  THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 

SCOTTISH  PEASANTRY. 
Scotland  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  pea- 
sant Poets  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  She 
possesses  a  rich  treasure  of  poetry,  expressing  the 
moral  character  of  her  population  at  very  remote 
times;  and  in  her  national  lyrics  alone,  so  full  of 
tenderness  and  truth,  the  heart  of  a  simple,  a  wise, 
and  thoughtful  people  is  embalmed  to  us  in  imper- 
ishable beauty,  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  forefa- 
thers of  our  Scottish  hamlets,  but  the  pure  and 
affectionate  songs  and  ballads,  the  wild  and  pathetic 
airs  of  music  which  they  loved,  we  should  know 
enough  to  convince  us  that  they  were  a  race  of  men, 
strong,  healthful,  and  happy,  and  dignihed  in  the 
genial  spirit  of  nature.  The  lower  orders  of  the 
Scotch  seem  always  to  have  had  deeper,  calmer, 
purer,  and  more  reflecting  affections,  than  those  of 
any  other  people — and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
possessed,  and  do  still  possess,  an  imagination  that 
broods  over  these  affections  with  a  constant  delight, 
and  kindles  them  into  a  strength  and  power,  which, 
when  brouglit  into  action  by  domestic  or  national 
trouble,  have  often  been  in  good  truth  sublime. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this  fine 
character,  in  more  remote  times, it  seems  certain  that, 
since  the  Reformation,  it  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  spirit  of  their  religion.    That  spirit  is  per- 


vading and  profound;  it  blends  intimately  with  all 
the  relations  of  life, — and  gives  a  quiet  and  settled 
permanency  to  feelings,  which,  among  a  population 
uninspired  by  a  habitual  reverence  for  high  and  holy 
things,  are  little  better  than  the  uncertain,  fluctuat- 
ing, and  transitory  impulses  of  temperament.  It  is 
thus  that  there  is  something  sacred  and  sublime  in 
the  tranquillity  of  a  Scottish  cottage.  The  Sabbath- 
day  seems  to  extend  its  influence  over  all  the  earth. 
The  Bible  lies  from  week's  end  to  week's  end  visible 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  house;  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  so  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
the  peasantry,  that  it  is  often  adopted  unconsciously 
in  the  conversation  of  ccjmmon  hours  ;  in  short,  all 
the  forms,  modes,  shews  of  life,  in  a  great  measure, 
are  either  moulded  or  coloured  by  religion. 

All  enlightened  foreigners  have  been  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  such  nati(jnal  char- 
acter, but  they  have  failed  in  attributing  it  to  the 
right  cause.  The  blessings  of  educaliipn  have  in- 
deed been  widely  dillused  over  Scotlaod,  and  her  par- 
ish schools  have  conferred  i>n  her  inestimable  bene- 
fits. But  there  is  such  simplicity  and  depth  of  moral 
feeling  and  affection  in  her  peasantry, — such  power 
over  their  more  agitating  and  tumultuous  passions, 
which,  without  weakening  their  lawful  energies, 
controls  and  subdues  their  rebellious  excitement, — 
there  is  an  imagination  so  purely  and  loftiljr  exer. 
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cised  over  the  objects  of  their  human  love,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  such  a  character  to  a  far 
higher  source  than  tlie  mere  culture  of  the  mind  bj 
means  of  a  national  and  widely  extended  system  of 
education.  It  is  the  habitual  faith  of  the  peasantry 
of  this  happy  and  beautiful  land,  "  that  has  made 
them  whole."  The  undecaying  sanctities  of  religion 
have,  like  an  unseen  household  deity,  kept  watch  by 
their  hearth-sides  from  generation  to  generation; 
and  their  belief  in  the  Bible  is  connected  with  all 
that  is  holiest  and  dearest  in  filial  and  pai'ental  love. 
A  common  piece  of  wood,  the  meanest  article  of 
household  furniture,  is  prized,  when  it  is  a  relic  of 
one  tenderly  beloved;  but  the  peasant  of  Scotland 
has  a  relic  of  departed  affection,  that  lifts  his  nature 
up  to  heaven,  when  he  takes  into  his  reverential 
hands, 

"  The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride." 

None  who  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  and  the 
benelit  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  will  think  this  picture  of  their  character 
overdrawn  or  exaggerated.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  defects,  frailties,  errors,  and  vices.  But  that  the 
Scotch  are  a  devout  people,  one  day  wisely  passed 
in  Scotland  would  carry  conviction  to  a  stranger's 
heai't;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  many  noble 
and  elevating  feelings  are  included  within  the  virtue 
of  devotion — unfearing  faith,  submissive  reverence, 
calm  content,  and  unshaken  love — we  acknowledge, 
that  a  people,  who,  emphatically  speaking,  fear 
God,  must  possess  within  themselves  the  elements 
of  all  human  virtue,  happiness,  and  wisdom, — how- 
ever much  these  may  occasionally  be  weakened  or 
polluted  by  the  mournful  necessities  of  life, — grief, 
ignorance,  hard  labour,  penury,  and  disease. 

It  is  the  heart  of  the  people,  not  merely  their  ex- 
ternal  character,  of  which  we  speak,  though  that  too 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  interesting  and 
impressive  of  any  nation  of  the  world.  It  would 
require  a  long  line  of  thought  to  fathom  the  depth 
of  a  grey-haired  Scottish  peasant's  heart,  who  may 
have  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  his  native  village 
tlie  partner  of  a  long  life,  and  the  children  that  she 
had  brought  to  bless  it.  Time  wears  not  from  his 
heart  any  impression  that  love  has  once  graven 
there;  it  would  seem,  that  the  strength  of  affections 
relying  on  heaven  when  earth  has  lost  all  it  valued, 
preserved  old  age  from  dotage  and  decay.  If  reli- 
gion is  most  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  young,  the 
happy,  and  the  innocent,  we  must  yet  look  for  the 
consummation  of  its  sublimity  in  the  old,  the  repen- 
tant, the  resigned,  and  both  may  be  seen, 

"  In  some  small  Kirk  upon  its  sunny  brae, 

When  Scotland  lies  asleep  on  the  still  Sabbath-day." 

The  Scottish  peasantry  are  poetical,  therefore, 
because  they  are  religious.  A  heart  that  habitually 
cherishes  religious  feelings,  cannot  abide  the  thought 
of  pure  affections  and  pure  delights  passing  utterly 
away,  and  would  fain  give  a  permanent  existence  to 
the  fleeting  shadows  of  earthly  happiness.  Its 
dreams  are  of  heaven  and  eternity,  and  such  dreams 
reflect  back  a  hallowed  light  on  earth  and  on  time. 
We  are  ourselves  willing,  when  our  hour  is  come, 
to  perish  from  the  earth;  but  we  wish  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  live  behind  us ;  and  we  cannot  en- 
dure the  imagined  sadness  and  silence  of  their  ex- 
tinction. Had  a  people  no  strong  hope  of  the  future, 
how  could  they  deeply  care  for  the  past.'  Orrather, 
how  could  the  past  awaken  any  thoughts  but  those 
of  despondency  and  despair?    A  religious  people 


tread  constantly,  as  it  were,  on  consecrated  ground. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  death  among 
them ;  for  we  cannot  forget  those  whom  we  know 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven.  But  unless  a  people  carry 
on  their  hopes  and  affections  into  an  eternal  future, 
there  must  be  a  deplorable  oblivion  of  objects  of 
affection  vanished, — a  still  increasing 

Dearth 


Of  love  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 

Religion,  then,  has  made  the  people  of  Scotland 
thoughtful  and  poetical,  therefore,  in  their  intellect^ 
— simple  and  pure  in  their  morals — tender  and  af- 
fectionate in  their  hearts.  But  when  there  is  pro- 
found  thought  and  awakened  sensibility,  imagina- 
tion will  not  fail  to  reign  ;  and  if  this  be  indeed  the 
character  of  a  whole  people,  and  should  they,  more- 
over, be  blessed  with  a  beautiful  country,  and  a  free 
government,  then  those  higher  and  purer  feelings 
which,  in  less  happy  lands,  are  possessed  only  by 
the  higher  ranks  of  society,  are  brought  into  free 
play  over  all  the  bosom  of  society ;  and  it  may,  with- 
out violence,  be  said,  that  a  spirit  of  poetry  breathes 
over  all  its  valleys. 

Of  England,  and  of  the  character  of  her  popula- 
tion, high  and  low,  we  think  with  exultation  and 
with  pride.  Some  virtues  they,  perhaps,  possess  in 
greater  perfection  than  any  other  people.  But  we 
believe,  that  the  most  philosophical  Englishmen  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  a  depth  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious feeling  in  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  not  to  be 
found  among  the  best  part  of  their  own  population. 
There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  poetry  of  the  pea- 
santry of  England.  We  do  not  feel  any  conscious- 
ness of  national  prejudice,  when  we  say,  that  a  great 
poet  could  not  be  born  among  the  English  peasantry 
— bred  among  them — and  restricted  in  his  poetry 
to  subjects  belonging  to  themselves  and  their  life. 

There  doubtless  are  among  the  peasantry  of  every 
truly  noble  nation,  much  to  kindle  the  imagination 
and  the  fancy;  but  we  believe  that  in  no  country 
but  Scotland,  does  there  exist  a  system  of  social  and 
domestic  life  among  that  order  of  men,  which  com- 
bines within  it  almost  all  the  finer  and  higher  emo- 
tions of  cultivated  minds,  with  a  simplicity  and  art- 
lessness  of  character  peculiar  to  persons  of  low  estate. 
The  fireside  of  an  English  cottager  is  often  a  scene 
of  happiness  and  virtue;  but  unquestionably  in 
reading  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  of  Burns, 
we  feel,  that,  we  are  reading  the  records  of  a  purer, 
simpler,  and  more  pious  race;  and  there  is  in  that 
immortal  poem,  a  depth  of  domestic  joy — an  inten- 
sity of  the  feeling  of  home — a  presiding  spirit  of 
love — and  a  lofty  enthusiasm  of  religion,  which  are 
all  peculiarly  Scottish,  and  beyond  the  pitch  of  mind 
of  any  other  people. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


WILHEM  AND  MAINZER'S  SYSTEMS. 
Were  it  asked  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
systems  of  Mainzer  and  Wilhem,  as  adopted  by 
Hullah,  we  would  say  that  the  systems  themselves 
are  the  same,  but  the  manner  and  order  of  teaching 
are  different. 

1.  Wilhem  has  introduced  a  new  Manual  Alpha- 
bet of  Music,  in  which  the  lines  of  the  stave  are  re- 
presented by  the  five  fingers,  while  the  notation  is 
performed  by  very  ingenious  manual  signs.  In  this 
manner  the  pupils  are  taught  to  read  and  speak  mu- 
sic by  means  of  certain  gestures  of  the  body. — Main- 
zer uses  the  ordinary  notation. 

2.  Wilhem,  who  employs  the  hands  of  theprofes- 
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Bor  with  the  mannal  exercises,  forbids  the  use  of  an 
instrument. — Mainzer  recommends  its  use  in  order 
to  tune  the  voice,  to  educate  the  ear,  and  to  correct 
the  natural  and  constant  tendency  of  the  voice  to 
fall,  while  it  also  relieves  the  lungs  of  the  teacher 
from  an  unnecessary  strain. 

3.  Wilhem's  exercises  are  chiefly  and  purposely 
mechanical  and  unmusical  for  the  sake  of  dexterity. 
— Mainzer  has  given  to  all  his  exercises  a  charm 
which  is  quite  fascinating  j  every  little  exercise  has 
some  musical  idea  in  order  to  cultivate  the  taste, 
and  to  encourage  the  pupil. 

4.  Wilhem  teaches  the  grammar  of  music  from 
the  very  beginning. — Mainzer  begins  with  only  one 


letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  does  not  teach  the  gram, 
mar  until  his  pupils  have  learned  to  read. 

3.  Wilhem  introduces  expedients  which  must 
afterwards  be  laid  aside. — Mainzer  introduces  no- 
thing but  what  will  always  be  required. 

6.  Wilhem's  elementary  course  consists  of  sixty 
lessons. — Mainzer's  consists  of  only  sixteen. 

7.  Wilhem  uses  the  old  analj'tical  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, classifying  and  arranging,  coming  downwards 
from  the  great  to  the  small,  as  we  would  define  for 
an  encyclopaedia. — Mainzer  uses  the  synthetical 
plan,  building  and  adding  bit  by  bit,  going  upwards 
from  the  small  to  the  great,  as  we  would  explain  for 
a  child. — Edinburgh  Observer, 
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hap  -  py,  more    hap  -  py    than  we,   And  none  are  more  hap  -  py,  more  hap  -  py    than  we. 
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O  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breezes, 
With  chill  hoary  wing  as  ye  usher  the  dawn  ! 

And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seizes 
The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn ! 
No.  37- 


Let  Bourbon  exult  in  her  gay  gilded  lilies, 
And  England  triumphant  display  her  proud  rose; 

A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  valleys. 
Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  meandering  flows. 
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THE  YOUNG  WIFE. 

A    SCENE    FROM   A    SWEDISH    NOVEL. 

RosenviJc,  1st  June,  18 — .  Here  I  am  now,  my 
dear  Maria,  under  my  own  roof,  at  my  own  writing- 
table,  and  sitting  by  my  own  Bear.  And  who  is 
Bear?  you  ask:  who  should  it  be  but  my  own  hus- 
band, whom  I  call  Bear  because  the  name  suits  him 
so  well. 

Here  then  I  am,  sitting  by  the  window ;  the  sun 
is  setting ;  two  swans  swim  in  the  lake  and  make 
furrows  in  its  clear  mirror ;  three  cows,  my  cows, 
stand  on  the  green  shore,  quite  sleek  and  reflective, 
thinking  certainly  upon  nothing.  How  handsome 
they  are !  Now  comes  the  maid  with  her  milk-pail ; 
how  rich  and  good  is  country  milk!  but  what,  in 
fact,  is  not  good  in  the  country  ?  air  and  rain,  food 
and  feeling,  heaven  and  earth,  all  is  fresh  and  ani- 
mated. 

But  now  I  must  conduct  you  into  my  dwelling — 
no,  I  will  begin  yet  further  off.  There,  on  that  hill, 
in  Smaland,  several  miles  oft',  whence  I  iirst  looked 
into  the  valley  where  Rosenvik  lies,  behold  a  dust- 
covered  carriage,  within  which  sits  the  Bear  and 
his  little  wife.  That  little  wife  looks  forth  with 
curiosity,  for  before  her  lies  a  valley  beautiful  in  the 
light  of  evening.  Green  woods  stretch  out  below, 
and  surround  crystal  lakes;  corn-fields  in  silken 
waves  encircle  grey  mountains,  and  white  buildings 
gleam  out  with  friendly  aspects  among  the  trees. 
Here  and  there,  from  the  wood-covered  heights, 
pillars  of  smoke  ascend  to  the  clear  evening  heaven; 
they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  volcanoes,  but 
tliey  were  only  peaceful  svedjen.*  Truly  it  was 
beautiful,  and  I  was  charmed ;  I  bent  myself  for- 
ward, and  was  thinking  on  a  certain  happy  natural 
family  in  Paradise,  one  Adam  and  Eve,  when  sud- 
denly the  Bear  laid  his  great  paws  upon  me,  and 
held  me  so  tight  that  I  was  nearly  giving  up  the 
ghost,  while  he  kissed  me  and  besought  me  to  find 
pleasure  in  what  was  here.  I  was  the  least  in  the 
world  angry;  but,  as  I  knew  the  heart  impulse  of 
this  embrace,  I  made  myself  tolerably  contented. 

Here,  then,  in  this   valley,  lay  my  stationary 

home,  here  lived  my  new  family,  here  lay  Rosenvik, 
here  should  I  and  my  husband  live  together.  We  de- 
scended  the  hill  and  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  along 
the  level  road,  while  as  we  advanced  he  told  whose 
property  was  this  and  whose  was  that,  whether  near 
or  remote.  All  was  to  me  like  a  dream,  out  of 
which  I  was  suddenly  awoke  by  his  saying  with  a 
peculiar  accent,  "  Here  lives  Ma  chere  mere,"  and 
at  tile  same  moment  the  carriage  drove  into  a  court- 
yard, and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  large  handsome 
stone  house. 

"  What,  must  we  alight  here?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  was  his  reply. 

This  was  to  me  by  no  means  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise; I  would  much  rather  have  gone  on  to  my  own 
house;  much  rather  have  made  some  preparation 
for  this  first  meeting  with  my  husband's  step-mother, 
of  whom  1  stood  in  great  awe  from  the  anecdotes  I 
had  heard  of  her,  and  the  respect  her  step-son  had 
for  her.  This  visit  seemed  to  me  quite  mal-a- 
propos,  but  my  husband  had  his  own  ideas,  and  as 
I  glanced  at  him  I  saw  that  it  was  no  time  for  op- 
position. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  as  the  carriage  diew  up  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  violin. 

"  Aha,"  said  Lars  Anders,  for  such  is  my  husband's 

*  Svedjen,  the  burning  of  turf,  &c.,  in  the  fields, 
used  for  dressing  the  land. 


christian  name,  "so  much  the  better !"  leaped  heavi- 
ly from  the  carriage,  and  helped  me  out  also.  There 
was  no  time  to  think  about  boxes  or  packages ;  he 
took  my  hand  and  led  me  up  the  steps,  along  the 
entrance-hall,  and  drew  me  towards  the  door,  whence 
proceeded  the  sounds  of  music  and  dancing. 

"  Only  see,"  thought  I,  "how  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  dance  in  this  costume." 

O  if  I  could  only  have  gone  in  somewhere,  just  to 
wipe  the  dust  from  my  face  and  my  bonnet,  where 
at  the  very  least  I  could  just  have  seen  myself  in  a 

looking-glass! "Now,"  exclaimed 

I,  in  a  kind  of  lively  despair,  "  If  you  take  me  to  a 
ball,  you  Bear,  I'll  make  you  dance  with  me." 

"  VVith  a  world  of  pleasure !"  cried  he,  and  in  the 
same  moment  we  two  stood  in  the  hall,  when  my 
terror  was  considerably  abated  by  finding  that  the 
great  room  contained  merely  a  number  of  cleanly 
dressed  servants,  men  and  women,  who  leapt  about 
lustily  with  one  another,  and  who  were  so  occupied 
witli  their  dancing  as  scarcely  to  perceive  us.  Lars 
Anders  led  me  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where 
I  saw  sitting  upon  a  high  seat,  a  very  tall  and 
strong-built  gentlewoman,  who  was  playing  with 
remarkable  fervour  upon  a  violin,  and  beating  time 
to  her  music  with  great  power.  Upon  her  head 
was  a  tall  and  extraordinai7  cap,  which  I  may  as 
well  call  a  helmet,  because  this  idea  came  into  my 
head  at  the  first  glance ;  and  after  all  I  can  find  no 
better  name  for  it.  This  was  the  Generalin  (wife 
of  the  General)  Mansfield,  step-mother  of  my 
husband,  Ma  chere  mere  of  whom  I  had  heard  so 
much. 

She  turned  instantly  her  large  dark  brown  eyes 
upon  us,  ceased  playing,  laid  down  her  violin,  and 
arose  with  a  proud  bearing,  but  with,  at  the  same 
time,  a  happy  and  open  countenance.  I  trembled 
a  little,  made  a  deep  curtsey,  and  kissed  her  hand; 
in  return  she  kissed  my  forehead,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  on  me  so  keenly  as  compelled  me  to  cast 
down  my  eyes,  whereupon  she  kissed  me  most  cor- 
dially on  mouth  and  forehead,  and  embraced  me 
as  warmly  as  her  step-son.  And  now  came  his 
turn ;  he  kissed  her  hand  most  reverentially,  but  she 
presented  her  cheek  ;  they  regarded  each  other  with 
the  most  friendly  expression  of  countenance,  she 
saying  in  a  loud  manly  voice  the  moment  afterwards : 
"  if  ou  are  welcome,  my  dear  friends ;  it  is  very 
handsome  of  you  to  come  here  to  me  before  you  have 
been  to  your  own  house;  I  thank  you  for  it.  I 
might,  it  is  true,  have  received  you  better,  if  I  could 
have  made  preparations :  but  at  all  events,  this  I 
know,  that  'a  welcome  is  the  best  dish.'  I  hope, 
my  friends,  that  you  will  remain  over  the  evening 
with  me.' 

My  husband  excused  us,  saying  that  we  wished 
to  reach  home  soon ;  that  I  was  fatigued  with  the 
journey;  but  that  we  could  not  pass  Carlsfors with- 
out paying  our  respects  to  Ma  chere  mere. 

"  Nay,  good, good!"  said  she, apparently  satisfied; 
"  we  will  soon  have  more  talk  within,  but  first  I 
must  speak  a  few  words  with  these  people  here. 
Listen,  good  friends!"  and  Ma  chere  mere  struck  the 
back  of  the  violin  with  the  bow  till  a  general  silence 
prevailed  through  the  hall.  "My  children,"  con- 
tinued she  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you, — the  liangman!  wilt  thou  not  be  quiet 
there  below, — I  have  to  tell  you  that  my  beloved 
son  Lars  Anders  Werner  takes  home  his  wife,  this 
Franziska  Buren  whom  you  see  standing  by  his 
side.  Marriages  are  determined  in  heaven,  my 
children,  and  we  will  now  pray  heaven  to  bless  its 
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work  in  the  persons  of  this  couple.  This  evening 
we  will  drink  together  a  skal  to  their  well-being.  So 
now  you  can  dance,  my  children!  Oloi',  come  here 
and  play  thy  very  best." 

While  a  murmur  of  exultation  and  good  wishes 
ran  through  the  assembly,  Ma  chere  mere  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  led  me,  together  with  my  husband, 
into  another  room,  into  which  she  ordered  punch 
and  glasses  to  be  brought;  then  placing  both  her 
elbows  firmly  upon  the  table  and  supporting  her 
chin  on  her  closed  fists,  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
gaze  which  was  rather  dark  than  friendly.  Lavs 
Anders,  who  saw  that  this  review  was  rather  em- 
barassing  to  me  began  to  speak  of  the  harvest,  and 
other  country  afl'airs;  Ma  chere  mere,  however, 
sighed  several  times  so  deeply,  that  her  sighs  rather 
resembled  groans,  and  then,  as  it  were  constraining 
herself,  answered  to  his  observations. 

The  punch  came,  and  then  filling  the  glass,  she 
said,  with  earnestness  in  tone  and  countenance, 
"  S(m  and  son's  wife,  your  health !" 

After  this  she  became  more  friendly,  and  said  in 
a  jesting  tone,  which  by  the  bye  suited  her  very 
well,  "  Lars  Anders,  I  suppose  we  must  not  say 
'you  have  bought  the  calf  in  the  sack.'  Your  wife 
does  not  look  amiss,  and  she  '  has  a  pair  of  eyes  fit 
to  buy  fish  with.'  She  is  little,  very  little,  one  must 
confess ;  but  '  little  and  bold  often  push  the  great 
ones  aside.' " 

I  laughed,  Ma  chere  mei'e  did  the  same,  and  I 
began  to  talk  and  act  quite  at  my  ease. 

"  Now  fill  your  glasses,  and  come  and  drink  with 
the  people.  Trouble  man  may  keep  to  himself,  but 
pleasure  he  must  enjoy  in  company."  We  followed 
Ma  chere  mere,  who  had  gone  as  herald  into  the 
dancing-roora;  they  were  all  standing  as  we  enter- 
ed with  filled  glasses,  and  she  spoke  something 
after  this  manner:  "  One  must  never  triumph  before 
one  is  over  the  brook;  but  if  people  sail  in  the  ship 
of  matrimony  with  prudence  and  in  the  fear  of  God, 
there  is  a  proverb  which  says  '  well  begun  is  half 
won,'  and  therefore,  my  friends,  we  will  drink  a 
skal  to  the  new  married  couple  whom  you  see  before 
you,  and  wish,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  those  who 
come  after  them,  that  they  may  for  ever  have  place 
in  the  garden  of  the  Lord!" 

"  Skal  I  skal !"  resounded  on  all  sides.  Lars 
Anders  and  I  drank,  and  then  went  round  and 
shook  hands  with  so  many  people  that  my  head  was 
quite  dizzy. 

All  this  over,  we  prepared  for  our  departure,  and 
then  came  Ma  chere  mere  to  me  on  the  steps  with 
a  packet,  or  rather  a  bundle  in  her  hand,  saying,  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  "  Take  these  veal  cutlets 
with  you,  children,  for  breakfast  to-morrow  morning. 
In  a  while  you  will  fatten  and  eat  your  own  veal ; 
but  daughter-in-law,  don't  forget  one  thing — let  me 
have  my  napkin  back  again!  Nay,  you  shall  not 
carry  it,  dear  child,  you  have  quite  enough  to  do 
with  your  bag  (pirat)  and  your  cloak.  Lars  Anders 
must  carry  the  veal  cutlets;"  and  then,  as  if  he  were 
a  little  boy  still,  she  gave  him  the  bundle  and  showed 
him  how  he  must  carry  it,  all  which  he  did  as  she 
bade  him,  and  still  her  last  words  were  "  Don't  for- 
get now,  that  I  have  my  napkin  back !" 

I  glanced  full  of  amazement  at  my  husband,  but 
he  only  smiled  and  helped  me  into  the  carriage. 
As  to  the  veal  cutlets,  I  could  not  but  rejoice  over 
them,  for  I  could  not  tell  in  what  state  I  might  find 
the  provision-room  at  Rosenvik.  Right  glad  also 
was  I  to  arrive  "  at  home,"  and  to  see  a  maid-ser- 
»ant  and  a  ready  prepared  bed,  for  we  had  travelled 


that  day  ten  miles,  (Swedish,)  and  I  was  greatly 
fatigued.  I  had  slept  a  little  on  the  quartcr-of-a- 
mile  way  between  Carlsfors  and  Rosenvik,  and  the 
twilight  had  come  on  so  rapidly  that,  as  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  we  arrived  at  home,  I  was  unable 
to  see  what  my  Eden  resembled.  The  house  seem- 
ed, however,  to  me,  somewhat  grey  and  small  in 
comparison  of  the  one  we  had  just  left;  but  that  was 
of  no  consequence,  Lars  Anders  was  so  cordially 
kind,  and  I  was  so  cordially  sleepy.  But  all  at  once 
I  was  wide  awake,  for  as  I  entered  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a  fairy  tale.  I  stepped  into  a  handsome  well- 
lighted  room,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  nicely 
arranged  tea  table  glittering  with  silver  and  china, 
whilst  beside  the  tea-table  stood  the  very  neatest 
of  maidservants,  in  that  pretty  holiday  dress  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  peasant  girls  of  this  country. 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  all  sleep 
at  once  was  gone.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was 
quite  ready,  and  sat  down  as  hostess  at  the  tea-table, 
admiring  the  beautiful  tablecloth,  the  teacups,  the 
teapot,  the  teaspoons,  upon  which  were  engraved 
our  joint  initials,  and  served  tea  to  my  husband,  who 
seemed  happy  to  his  heart's  core. 

And  thus  the  morning  and  the  evening  were  the 
first  day. 

The  next  morning  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw 
that  my  Adam  was  directing  his  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  devotion  towards  the  window, 
where  a  ray  of  sunshine  streamed  in  through  a  hole 
in  the  blue  striped  window  curtains,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  mewing  of  a  cat  n)ight  be  heard. 

"My  beloved  husband!"  began  I  solemnly,  "I 
thank  you  for  the  beautiful  music  which  you  have 
prepai'ed  fen"  my  welcome.  I  conjecture  you  have  a 
troop  of  country  girls  all  dressed  in  white  to  scatter 
twigs  of  fir  before  my  feet.  1  will  soon  be  ready  to 
receive  them." 

"I  have  arranged  something  much  better  than 
this  old-fashioned  pageantry,"  said  he  merrily.  "  In 
association  with  a  great  artist,  I  have  prepared  a 
panorama  which  will  show  you  how  it  looks  in 
Arabia  Deserta.  You  need  only  to  lift  up  these 
curtains.'' 

You  may  imagine,  Maria,  that  I  was  soon  at  the 
window, — with  a  sort  of  sacred  awe  drew  aside  the 
curtains.  Ah,  Blaria!  there  lay  before  me,  in  the 
full  glory  of  the  morning,  a  crystal  lake;  green 
meadows,  and  groves  lay  around,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  a  small  island,  upon  which  grew  a  mag-- 
nificent  oak;  over  all  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  all 
was  so  peaceful,  so  paradisiacal  in  its  beauty,  that  I 
was  enchanted,  and  for  the  first  moment  could  not 
speak,  I  could  only  fold  my  hands  whilst  tears  filled 
my  eyes. 

"  May  you  be  happy  here !"  whispered  Lars  An- 
ders, and  clasped  me  to  his  heart. — "  I  am  happy, 
too  happy!''  said  I,  deeply  moved,  "  and  grateful." 
— "Do  you  see  the  island,  that  little  Svano?"  asked 
he,  "  I  will  row  you  often  there  on  a  summer's  even- 
ing; we  will  take  our  evening  meal  with  us,  and  eat 
it  there." — "  Why  not  breakfast?"  inquired  I,  sud- 
denly fired  with  the  idea,  "  why  not  to  day,  in  this 
beautiful  morning,  go  and  drink  our  coffee?  I  will 
immediately." — "  No,  not  this  morning,"  interrupted 
he,  laughing  at  my  earnestness,  "  I  must  go  into  the 
city  and  visit  my  patients." — "Ah!"  exclaimed  I,  in 
a  tone  of  vexation,  "  what  a  thing  it  is  that  people 
cannot  remain  in  health !" — "  What  then  should  t 
do  ?"  asked  he,  in  a  sort  of  comic  terror.  "  Row  mo 
over  to  the  Svano,"  was  my  reply. — "  I  shall  be 
back,"  said  he,  "for  dinner  about  three  o'chick,  and 
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then  we  can — that  cursed  hole  there  above,"  said  he; 
"  I  could  not  have  believed  that  the  curtains  had 
been  so  tor — ." 

"  That  hole  shall  remain  as  long  as  I  am  here," 
exclaimed  I  with  enthusiasm,  interrupting  him; 


"never  would  I  forget  that  through  that  hole  T  first 
saw  sunshine  at  Rosenvik!" — Tlie  Neighbours,  trans- 
lated from  tlie  Swedish  of  Frederika  Bremer,  by  Mrs. 
Homitt. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  NAPOLEON. 

BY   MRS.    L.    H.    SIGOURNEY. 

"  The  moon  of  St.  Helena  shone  out,  and  there  we 
saw  the  face  of  Napoleon's  sepulchre,  characterless, 
uninscribed," 

And  who  shall  write  thine  epitaph? — thou  man 

Of  mystery  and  might ! — shall  orphan  hands 

Inscribe  it  with  their  fathers'  broken  swords? 

Or  the  warm  trickling  of  the  widow's  tear 

Channel  it  slowly  in  the  sullen  rock. 

As  the  keen  torture  of  the  water  drop 

Doth  wear  the  sentenc'd  brain?   shall  countless 

ghosts 
Arise  from  Hades,  and  in  lurid  flame 
With  shadowy  finger  trace  thine  eifigy, 
Who  sent  them  to  their  audit,  unannealed. 
And  with  but  that  brief  space  for  shrift  or  prayer 
Given  at  the  cannon's  mouth ! 

Thou,  who  didst  sit 
Like  eagle  on  the  apex  of  the  globe. 
And  hear  the  murmur  of  its  conquered  tribes, 
.  As  chirp  the  weak-voic'd  nations  of  the  grass. 
Why  art  thou  sepulchred  in  yon  far  isle. 
Yon  little  speck,  which  scarce  the  mariner 
Descries  'mid  ocean's  foam  ? 

Thou,  who  didslhew 
Rough  pathway  for  thy  host,  above  the  cloud. 
Guiding  their  footsteps  o'er  the  frost-work  crown 
Of  the  thron'd  Alps — why  sleep's!  thou  thus  un- 

mark'd 
Even  by  such  slight  memento  as  the  hind 
Carves  on  his  own  coarse  tombstone? 

Bid  the  throng 
Who  pour'd  thee  incense  as  Olympian  Jove, 
Breathing  thy  thunders  on  tlie  battle  field, 
Return,  and  deck  thy  monument.     Those  forms. 
O'er  the  wide  valleys  of  red  slaughter  spread. 
From  pole  to  tropic,  and  from  zone  to  zone. 
Heed  not  thy  clarion-call.     Yet,  should  they  rise, 
As  in  the  vision  that  the  prophet  saw, 


And  each  dry  bone  its  sever'd  fellow  find. 

Piling  their  pillar'd  dust,  as  erst  they  gave 

Their  souls  for  thee,  might  not  the  pale  stars  deem 

A  second  time  the  puny  pride  of  man 

Did  creep  by  stealth  upon  its  Babel-stairs, 

To  dwell  with  them?     But,  here  unwept  thou  art, 

Like  a  dead  lion  in  its  thicket  lair. 

With  neither  living  man  nor  spectre  lone 

To  trace  thine  epitaph. 

Invoke  the  climes 
That  served  as  playthings  in  thy  desperate  game 
Of  mad  ambition,  or  their  treasures  strew'd 
To  pay  thy  reckoning,  till  gaunt  famine  fed 
Upon  their  vitals. 

France!  who  gave  so  free 
Thy  life-stream  to  his  cup  of  wine,  and  saw 
That  purple  vintage  shed  o'er  half  the  earth — 
Write  the  first  line,  if  thou  hast  blood  to  spare; 
rhon,  too,  whose  pride  adoni'd  dead  Ceasar's  tomb 
And  pour'd  high  requiem  o'er  the  tyrant  train 
That  rul'd  thee,  to  thy  cost — lend  us  thine  arts 
Of  sculpture  and  of  classic  eloquence. 
To  grace  his  obsequies — at  whose  dark  frown 
Thine  ancient  spirit  quail'd;  and  to  the  list 
Of  mutilated  kings,  who  gleaned  their  meat 
'Neath  Agag's  table,  add  the  name  of  Rome. 

Turn,  Austria!  iron-brow'd  and  hard  of  heart, 

And  on  his  monument,  to  whom  thou  gav'st 
In  anger,  battle,  and  in  craft,  a  bride. 
Grave  Austerlitz,  and  fiercely  turn  away. 

Rouse  Prussia  from  her  trance,  with  Jena's 

name. 
As  the  rein'd  war-horse  at  the  trumpet  blast. 
And  take  her  witness  to  that  fame  which  soars 
O'er  him  of  Blacedon,  and  shames  the  vaunt 
Of  Scandinavia's  madman. 

From  the  shades 
Of  letter'd  ease,  oh  Germany!  come  forth. 
With  pen  of  fire,  and  from  thy  troubled  scroll, 
Such  as  thou  spread'st  at  Leipsic,  gather  lints 
Of  deeper  character  than  bold  romance 
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Hath  ever  imaged  in  her  wildest  dream, 
Or  history  trusted  to  her  sibyl-leaves. 

Hail,  Lotus-crown'd !  in  thy  green  childhnod 

fed 
By  stiff-necked  Pharaoh  and  the  shepherd-kings, 
Hast  thou  no  trait  of  him  who  drenched  thy  sands 
At  Jaffa  and  at  Aboukir?  when  the  flight 
Of  rushing  souls  went  up  so  strange  and  strong 
To  the  accusing  Spirit? 

Glorious  Isle ! 
Whose  thrice-enwreathed  chain.  Promethean  like. 
Did  bind  him  to  the  fatal  rock — we  ask 
Thy  deep  memento  for  this  marble  tomb. 

Ho!  fur- clad  Russia!  with  thy  spear  of  frost, 

Or  with  the  winter-mocking  Cossack's  lance, 
Stir  the  cold  memories  of  thy  vengeful  brain, 
And  give  the  last  line  of  our  epitaph. 
But  there  was  silence.     Not  a  sceptered  hand 
Moved  at  the  challenge. 

From  the  misty  deep. 
Rise,  island-spirits!  like  those  sisters  three 
Who  spin  and  cut  the  trembling  thread  of  life — 
Rise,  on  your  coral  pedestals,  and  write 
That  eulogy  which  haughtier  climes  deny. 
Come,  for  ye  lulled  him  in  your  matron  arms, 
And  cheered  his  exile  with  the  name  of  king. 
And  spread  that  curtain'd  couch  which  none  dis- 
turb; 
So,  twine  some  bud  of  household  tenderness, 
Some  simple  leaflet,  damp  with  nature's  dews, 
Around  his  urn. 

But  Corsica,  who  rock'd 
His  cradle  at  Ajaccio,  turned  away. 
And  tiny  Elba  in  the  Tuscan  Wave 
Plunged  her  slight  annal,  with  the  haste  of  fear; 
And  lone  Helena,  sick  at  heart,  and  grey 
'Neath  Ocean's  bitter  smitings,  bade  the  moon 
With  silent  finger  point  the  traveller's  gaze 
To  an  unhonoured  tomb. 

Then  Earth  arose, 
That  blind,  old  Empress,  on  her  crumbling  throne, 
And  to  the  echoed  question,  "  Who  shall  write 
Napoleon's  epitaph  ?"  as  one  who  broods 
O'er  unforgiven  injuries,  answered — "  None  !" 

Forget-me-not,  184L 


ON  MUSICAL  ACCENT. 

Upon  the  divisions  of  Musical  Accent  proposed  by 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  Dictionary,  M.  Souard  has 
made  the  following  observations: — Rousseau  speaks 
of  a  musical  accent  to  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate, and  which  must  be  first  consulted  to  give  an 
agreeable  melody  to  any  air.  It  is  singular  that  he 
does  not  at  the  same  time  give  any  definition  of  this 
accent  which  is  so  essential,  nor  any  means  of  recog- 
nizing it  and  observing  its  rules.  Let  us  try  to 
supply  this  omission.  We  have  asked  several  great 
composers,  both  national  and  foreign,  what  they 
understood  by  musical  accent,  and  if  the  expression 
belonged  to  the  language  of  the  art.  Some  of  them 
have  answered  that  they  could  not  attach  any  precise 
idea  to  it;  others  have  explained  it  to  us,  but  with 
very  different  acceptations.  We  have  sought  it  in 
the  best  Italian  works  which  have  been  written 
upon  music;  in  those  of  Zaelino,  Doni,  Tabtini, 
Saccht,  Extmeno,  &c.,  but  have  rarely  found  it 
employed  except  in   opposite  senses.      We  have, 


therefore,  concluded  that  it  is  not  a  technical  ex- 
pression, the  sense  of  which  may  be  determined  and 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  learned  and  by 
artists.  Meanwhile,  it  appears  necessary,  in  many 
cases,  to  express  very  distinct  and  often  essential 
effects.  We  will  then  endeavour  to  attach  to  this 
word  a  clear  and  precise  idea,  by  tracing  up  its 
analogy  to  its  primitive  and  grammatical  significa- 
tion :  this  is  the  only  mode  of  avoiding  the  confusion 
and  inaccuracy  which  are  but  too  often  introduced 
by  the  employment  of  words  transferred  from  one 
art  to  another.  Accent  being,  in  discourse,  a  more 
marked  modification  of  the  voice,  to  give  to  the  syl- 
lable over  which  it  is  placed  a  particular  energy, 
either  by  force  or  duration  of  sound,  as  in  the  Italian 
and  English  languages;  or  by  a  perceptible,  grave, 
or  acute  intonation,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues ;  it  needs  only  to  apply  to  music  the  general 
ideas  which  this  word  presents  in  grammar.  The 
musical  accent  then,  will  be  a  more  marked  energy 
attached  to  a  particular  note  in  the  measure,  the 
rjthm,  or  the  phrase  of  the  music,  whether 

First,  In  articulating  this  note  more  strongly,  or 
with  a  gradual  force. 

Second,  In  giving  it  a  greater  duration  in  time. 

Third,  In  detaching  it  from  the  others  by  a  very 
distinct,  grave,  or  accute  intonation. 

These  different  sorts  of  musical  accent  belong  to 
pure  melody ;  others  may  be  drawn  from  harmony. 
We  will  explain  as  clearly  and  as  succintly  as  we 
can,  the  way  in  which  we  comprehend  these  differ- 
ent effects. 

First.  The  first  species  is  the  essence  of  music,  in 
all  fixed  and  regular  measures.  Let  us  siippose 
four-and-twenty  successive  notes  of  equal  value,  fol- 
lowing each  other;  if  you  sing  them,  or  play  them 
with  an  instrument,  with  an  equal  force  of  sound, 
as  they  have  all  an  equal  duration,  you  will  only 
have  a  distinct  succession  of  similar  tones,  but  with- 
out any  appearance  of  time:  these  will  not  make 
music.  If  you  would  wish  to  give  them  a  fixed  mea- 
sure, you  will  be  obliged  to  mark,  by  a  more  forci- 
ble articulation,  the  note  which  begins  each  bar: 
thus,  if  there  be  four-and-twenty  crotchets,  and  you 
wish  to  give  them  a  measure  of  four  time,  you  will 
strike  more  strongly  the  first,  the  fifth,  the  ninth,  &.c. 
For  the  measure  of  three  time,  you  will  lean  more 
forcibly  upon  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  seventh,  &c. 
For  the  measure  of  two,  you  will  enforce  every  other 
note.  This  is  what  every  singer  and  player  would 
naturally  do.  The  notes  more  forcibly  pressed  are 
the  strong  parts  of  the  measure,  and  the  others  are 
the  weak  parts ;  in  technical  language,  the  perfect 
and  imperfect  times  of  the  bar.  In  the  measure  of 
four  time,  there  are  two  strong  parts  and  two  weak ; 
for  the  third  is  marked  less  strongly  than  the  first, 
but  more  so  than  the  second  and  the  fourth.  Here 
is  then  a  constant  musical  accent  inherent  in  all 
pieces  of  measured  music ;  for  it  ought  to  exist,  al- 
though by  the  movement  of  the  rythm,  or  the  eft'ects 
of  expression,  this  accent  is  contradicted  or  almost 
effaced  by  an  accent  of  another  kind. 

Second.  If  in  each  bar,  or  in  the  two  or  three  fol. 
lowing  bars,  &c.,  the  same  note,  or  a  longer  note 
than  the  others,  returns  regularly  at  the  same  part 
of  the  bar,  this  note  would  be  considered  as  a  mu- 
sical accent  giving  a  particular  efl'ect  to  the  melody. 

Third.  If,  in  the  same  way,  at  certain  parts  of 
the  measure  or  the  musical  phrase,  the  melody  be 
regularly  raised  or  lowered  by  a  marked  interval, 
this  intonation  would  also  form  a  very  distinct  ac- 
cent. 
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To  these  methods,  drawn  from  melody,  let  us  join 
those  which  liarmouj  furnishes. 

If  the  difl'erent  instruments  regularly  stride  more 
forcibly  a  certain  part  of  the  same  bar,  or  musical 
phrase,  or  if  a  larger  number  of  instruments  unite 
to  strike  this  same  part,  there  will  be  an  accent  on 
this  note ;  there  will  be  one  also  upon  the  note 
which,  at  regular  intervals,  is  struck  by  a  marked 
dissonance,  or  by  an  abrupt  passage  of  modulation. 

All  syncopated  notes  also  form  an  accent.  That 
part  of  the  note  which  is  necessarily  enforced  to 
mark  the  strong  part,  has  a  melodious  accent;  this 
accent  may  be  strengthened  by  the  change  of  the 
chord  which  takes  place  upon  the  second  part  of  the 
note.  These  ditTerent  examples  of  accent  are  sus- 
ceptible of  many  gradations  and  combinations.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  have  indicated  their  principles. 
— Encyclojiiedie  Methoditjue. 


HUMME  L. 
The  musical  worldhas  just  lost  a  great  genius  ;  one 
of  the  stars  of  its  firmament  has  fallen.  Hummel, 
the  great  harmonist  and  iniprovisatore  on  the  piano, 
is  dead.  He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  (inest  extern 
pore  performers  in  the  world.  When  he  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  he  seemed  to  forget  all  that  was  around 
him,  and  passed  into  a  new  state  of  thoughts  and 
things.  He  wandered  away  into  a  region  of  har- 
mony, and  poured  out  a  crowd  of  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions of  music.  While  his  fingers  were  ranging 
over  the  keys,  apparently  l)y  chance,  yet  directed  by 
the  finest  and  most  habitual  skill  of  science,  he  cre- 
ated brilliant  passages,  intricate  figures,  and  daring 
eccentricities  of  composition,  with  the  rapidity, 
richness,  and  ease  of  something  little  short  of  musi- 
sical  inspiration.  Generally  taking  some  simple 
movement  for  his  theme,  he  first  touched  it  with 
delicate  and  exquisite  taste,  then  dashed  off'  with  a 
bolder  outline,  and  after  having  fixed  this  in  the 
mind  of  his  hearers,  filled  it  up  with  all  that  was 
fanciful,  and  all  that  was  forcible  in  the  resources 
of  science.  All  this  may  sound  extravagant  to  those 
who  have  never  heard  Hummel;  those  who  have, 
will  acknowledge  that  language  borrowed  from  the 
sister  art  of  painting,  is  almost  the  only  one  appli- 


cable to  the  luxuriant  and  glowing  variety  of  his 
powers.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  written  compo- 
sitions were  less  efi'ective ;  they  are  solid,  clear,  and 
powerful ;  but  they  want  the  rapid  fire  and  glittering 
novelty  of  his  extempore  performances.  If  Handel's 
mighty  productions  have  been  compared  to  tbe  Go- 
thic Cathedral,vast,solemn,and  grand,  and  Haydn's 
to  a  Grecian  Temple,  pure  and  polished,  and  at  once 
the  work  of  science  and  simplicity,  Hummel's  ex- 
tempore productions,  when  he  was  left  free  to  follow 
his  own  thoughts  with  the  piano  before  him,  might 
be  compared  to  the  fantastic  beauty  of  some  of  those 
edifices  that  we  see  reared  upon  the  stage,  formed  of 
the  slightest  materials,  yet  picturesque,  and  though 
passing  away  fi'om  tbe  eye,  yet  impressing  the  me- 
mory with  a  sense  of  combined  elegance  and  splen- 
dour. 

Hummel,  from  his  earliest  days,  was  destined  for 
music.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  he  was  made 
master  of  all  the  finer  secrets  of  his  profession,  when 
we  say  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Mozart.  He  per- 
formed, when  but  nine  years  of  age,  at  his  great 
master's  concerts  at  Dresden ;  and  when  Germany 
lost  that  most  delicious  of  all  composers.  Hummel 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  direct  tbe 
music  performed  at  his  obsequies.  After  making 
the  round  of  Germany,  he  came  to  England  many 
years  since,  and-was  received  with  great  applause. 
.4fter  remaining  in  this  country  for  some  time,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  devoted  himself  to  com- 
position. Music  for  the  concert-room,  the  chapel, 
and  the  opera,  was  the  fruit  of  his  study.  Four  or 
five  years  since,  he  once  more  came  to  England,  and 
was  received  with  the  homage  due  to  a  veteran 
whose  fame  had  been  established.  But  at  this  time 
a  new  school  had  been  formed  in  Germany,  and  be- 
come popular  in  England.  Rapidity  of  execution 
had  superseded  delicacy  of  taste  ;  difficulty  was  mis- 
taken for  science,  and  extravagance  for  originality. 
Hummel  was  still  admired ;  but  younger  rivals  na- 
turally carry  oft' the  honours  of  the  old,  among  the 
fluctuating  tastes  of  a  singularly  fluctuating  people. 
After  a  residence  of  one  or  two  years  in  London, 
where  he  gave  occasional  concerts,  he  retired  to 
Weimar,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. — 
Blachvood's  Magazine,  Jamiarij,  1838. 
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THE   BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 


EARLY   DEVELOPEMENT  OF  MUSICAL 
GENIUS. 

Mdsio,  in  its  highest  degrees  of  endowment,  pro. 
duces  effects  in  the  human  character,  of  which  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  as  worthy  of 
being  studied  as  any  other  class  of  mental  pheno- 
mena. One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  the  gift  in  its  loftiest  forms,  is  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  repressing  it.  Even  during  child- 
hood, it  is  quite  in  vain,  in  most  instances,  to  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  it  the  least  control.  In  spite 
of  the  injunctions,  the  vigilance,  the  tyranny  of 
masters  and  parents,  the  "  unprisoned  soul"  of  the 
musician  seems  always  to  find  some  means  of  escape; 
and  even  when  debarred  from  the  use  of  musical 
instruments,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  in  the  end  he  is 
discovered  ensconced  in  some  quiet  corner,  tuning 
his  horse  shoes,  or,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  so  great  a  prize,  like  Eulenstein,  eliciting 
new  and  unknown  powers  of  harmony  from  the  iron 
tongue  of  a  Jew's  harp.  Some  curious  examples  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  ruling  passion  has  been 
carried,  occasionally  occur.  Dr.  Arne  (except  Pur- 
cell,  perhaps  our  greatest  English  composer)  was 
bred  a  lawyer,  and  as  such  articled  to  an  attorney ; 
but  his  musical  propensities,  which  showed  them- 
selves at  a  very  early  age,  soon  engrossed  his  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  He  used  not 
unfrequently  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a 
servant,  by  borrowing  a  livery  and  going  to  the  up- 
per gallery  of  the  Opera  House,  at  that  time  appro- 
priated to  domestics.  It  is  also  said  that  he  used 
to  hide  a  spinet  in  his  room,  upon  which,  after 
muffling  the  strings  with  a  handkerchief,  he  prac- 
tised during  the  night;  for  had  his  father  known 
what  was  going  forward,  he  probably  would  have 
thrown  both  him  and  it  out  of  the  window.  The 
Matter,  however,  never  appears  to  have  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  these  proceedings,  and  his  son,  instead 
of  studying  law,  was  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  spinet,  the  violin,  and  musical 
composition,  until  one  day,  after  he  had  served  out 
his  time,  when  he  happened  to  call  at  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  en- 
gaged with  a  musical  party,  when  being  ushered 
into  the  room,  to  his  utter  surprise  and  horror  he 
<liscovered  his  son  in  the  act  of  playing  the  first 
fiddle;  from  which  period  the  old  gentleman  began 
to  think  it  most  prudent  to  give  up  the  contest,  and 
soon  after  allowed  him  to  receive  regular  instructions. 
Handel,  too,  was  similarly  situated.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  destined 
him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  with  this 
view  was  so  determined  to  check  his  early  inclina- 
tion towards  music,  that  he  excluded  from  his  house 
all  musical  society;  nor  would  he  permit  music  or 
musical  instruments  to  be  ever  heard  within  its 
walls.  The  child,  however,  notwithstanding  his 
parent's  precautions,  found  means  to  hear  somebody 
play  on  the  harpsichord;  and  the  delight  which  he 
ielt  having  prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  gain  an 
opportunity  of  practising  what  be  had  heard,  he 
contrived,  through  a  servant,  to  procure  a  small 
clarichord  or  spinet,  which  he  secreted  in  a  garret, 
and  to  which  he  repaired  every  night  after  the  fa- 
mily had  gone  to  rest,  and  intuitively,  without  ex- 
traneous aid,  learned  to  extract  from  it  its  powers  of 
harmony  as  well  a.9  melody.  Upon  this  subject  Mr. 
Hogarth,  in  his  highly  popular  History  of  Music, 
has  the  following  sensible  observation.  '•  A  childish 
love  for  music  or  painting,  even  when  accompanied 
with  an  aptitude  to  learn  something  of  these  arts, 


is  not,  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  or  rather  a 
thousand,  conjoined  with  that  degree  of  genius, 
without  which  it  would  be  a  vain  and  idle  pursuit. 
In  the  general  case,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  check 
such  propensities  where  they  appear  likely  to  divert 
or  incapacitate  the  mind  from  graver  pursuits.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  judgment  of  a  parent  of  a 
gifted  child  ought  to  be  shown  by  his  discerning 
the  genuine  talent  as  soon  as  it  manifests  itself,  and 
then  bestowing  on  it  every  care  and  culture." 

A  tale  exactly  similar  is  told  of  Handel's  great 
contemporary  John  Sebastian  Bach,  a  man  of 
equally  stupendous  genius,  and  whose  works  at  the 
present  day  are  looked  up  to  with  the  same  venera- 
tion with  which  we  regard  those  of  the  former.  He 
was  born  at  Eisenach  in  1685,  and  when  ten  years 
old  (his  father  being  dead)  was  left  to  the  care  of 
his  elder  brother,  an  organist,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions ;  but  the  talent  of  the 
pupil  so  completely  outran  the  slow  current  of  the 
master's  ideas,  that  pieces  of  greater  ditiiculty  were 
perpetually  in  demand,  and  as  often  refused.  Among 
itlier  things,  young  Bach  set  his  heart  upon  a  book 
ouotaining  pieces  for  the  clarichord,  by  the  most  cele. 
brated  composers  of  the  day,  but  the  use  of  it  was 
pointedly  refused.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  re- 
press the  youthful  ardour  of  the  composer.  The 
book  lay  in  a  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  was  of 
lattice  work;  and  as  the  interstices  were  large 
enough  to  admit  his  little  hand,  he  soon  saw  that, 
by  rolling  it  up,  he  could  withdraw  and  replace  it 
at  pleasure ;  and  having  found  his  way  thither  dur- 
ing the  night,  he  set  about  copying  it,  and,  having 
no  candle,  he  could  only  work  by  moonlight!  In 
six  months,  however,  his  task  was  completed;  but 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  harvest 
of  his  toils,  his  brother  unluckily  found  out  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  by  an  act  of  the  most  contemptible 
cruelty,  took  the  book  from  him ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  his  brother's  death,  which  took  place  some 
time  afterwards,  that  he  recovered  it. 

The  extraordinary  proficiency  acquired  in  this 
art  more  than  in  any  other,  at  an  age  before  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  fully  expanded,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  this 
early  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  music.  We  can 
easily  imagine  a  child  acquiring  considerable  powers 
of  execution  upon  a  piano-forte — an  instrument 
which  demands  no  great  efl'ort  of  physical  strength, 
and  even  pouring  forth  a  rich  vein  of  natural  melo- 
dy ;  but  how  excellence  in  composition,  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  powers  of  harmony  and  instrumenta- 
tion— a  process  which  in  adults  is  usually  arrived  at 
after  much  labour,  regular  training,  and  long  study 
of  the  best  models  and  means  of  producing  effect — 
how  such  knowledge  and  skill  can  ever  exist  in  a 
child,  is  indeed  extraordinary;  still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  The  genius  of  a  Mozart  appears 
and  confounds  all  abstract  speculations.  When 
scarcely  eight  years  of  age,  this  incomparable  artist, 
while  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  Great  Britain,  had 
composed  several  sonatas  for  the  harpsicord,  with 
violin  accompaniments,  which  were  set  in  a  masterly 
and  finished  style.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  in 
London,  he  wrote  his  first  symphony  and  a  set  of 
sonatas,  dedicated  to  the  queen.  Daines  Barring- 
ton,  speaking  of  him  at  this  time,  says  that  he  ap- 
peared to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  composition,  as  on  giving  him  ^ 
melody,  he  immediately  wrote  an  excellent  bass  to 
it.  This  he  had  been  in  the  custom  of  doing  several 
years  previously  '  and  the  minuets  and  little  move- 
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ment,  which  he  composed  from  the  age  of  four  till 
seven,  are  said  to  have  possessed  a  consistency  of 
thought  and  a  symmetry  of  design  which  were  per- 
fectly surprising.  Mr.  Barrington  observes  that  at 
the  above  period,  namely,  when  Mozart  was  eight 
years  old,  his  skill  in  extemporaneous  modulation, 
making  smooth  and  effective  transitions  from  one 
key  to  another,  was  wonderful;  that  he  executed 
these  musical  difficulties  occasionally  with  a  hand- 
kerchief over  the  keys,  and  that,  with  all  these  displays 
of  genius,  his  general  deportment  was  entirely  that 
of  a  child.  While  he  was  playing  to  Mr  Barrington, 
his  favourite  cat  came  into  the  room,  upon  which  he 
immediately  left  the  instrument  to  play  with  it,  and 
could  not  be  brought  back  for  some  time;  after 
which  he  had  hardly  resumed  his  performance,  when 
he  started  off  again,  and  began  running  about  the 
room  with  a  stick  between  his  legs  for  a  horse!  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  "  La 
Finta  Semplice,"  the  score  of  which  contained  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages;  but  though  approved 
by  Hasse  and  Metastasio,  in  consequence  of  a  cabal 
among  the  performers  it  was  never  represented. 
He  wrote  also  at  the  same  age  a  mass,  Otfertorium, 
&c.,  the  performance  of  which  he  conducted  himself. 
The  precocity  of  Handel,  though  not  quite  so  strik- 
ing, was  nearly  so.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  com- 
posed some  motets  of  such  merit  that  they  were 
adopted  in  the  service  of  the  church :  and  about  the 
same  age,  Purcell,  when  a  singing  boy,  produced 
several  anthems  so  beautiful  that  they  have  been 
preserved,  and  are  still  sung  in  our  cathedrals. 
"  To  beings  like  these,"  Mr.  Hogarth  observes, 
"  music  seems  to  have  no  rules.  What  others  con- 
sider the  most  profound  and  learned  combinations, 
are  with  them  the  dictates  of  imagination  and  feel- 
ing, as  much  as  the  simplest  strains  of  melody." 

Mozart's  early  passion  for  arithmetic  is  well- 
known,  and  to  the  last,  though  extremely  improvi- 
dent in  his  affairs,  he  was  very  fond  of  figures,  and 
singularly  clever  in  making  calculations.  Storace, 
a  contemporary  and  kindred  genius,  who  died  in  his 
thirty. third  year,  and  whose  English  operas  are 
among  the  few  of  the  last  century  which  still  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  place  on  our  stage,  had  the  same 
extraordinary  turn  for  calculation.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  this  can  be  shown  to  be  a  usual 
concomitant  of  musical  genius,  but,  if  it  can,  the 
coincidence  might  lead  to  much  curious  metaphysi- 
cal inquiry.  Certain  it  is  that  there  exists  a  con- 
nection between  that  almost  intuitive  perception 
of  the  relation  of  numbers  with  which  some  indivi 
duals  are  gifted,  and  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
applies  itself  to  the  intervals  of  the  musical  scale, 
the  distribution  of  the  chords,  their  effect  separately 
and  in  combination,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  score.  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that,  owing  to  some  such  subtlety  of  percep- 
tion, Mozart  was  enabled  to  work  off  an  infinitely 
greater  variety  and  multitude  of  compositions,  in 
every  branch  of  the  art,  before  he  had  reached  his 
thirty  sixth  year,  in  which  he  was  cut  off,  than  has 
ever  been  produced  by  any  composer  within  the 
same  space  of  time,  and  with  a  degree  of  minute 
scientific  accuracy  which  has  disarmed  all  criticism, 
and  defied  the  most  searching  examination. 

Nevertheless  there  is  seldom  any  thing  wonderful 
which  is  not  exaggerated,  and  many  absurd  stories 
have  been  circulated  in  regard  to  these  efforts; 
■  among  others,  that  the  overture  to  Don  Giovanni 
was  composed  during  the  night  preceding  its  first 
performance.      This  piece  was  certainly   written 


down  in  one  night,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  composed  in  that  short  space  of  time.  The 
facts  are  as  follow: — He  had  put  off  the  writing  till 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  before  the  intended  per- 
formance, after  he  had  spent  the  day  in  the  fatiguing 
business  of  the  rehearsal.  His  wife  sat  by  him  to 
keep  him  awake.  "  He  wrote,"  says  Mr.  Hogarth, 
'•  while  she  ransacked  her  memory  for  the  fairy  tales 
of  her  youth,  and  all  the  humorous  and  amusing 
stories  she  could  think  of.  As  long  as  she  kept  him 
laughing,  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  be  got 
on  rapidly;  but  if  she  was  silent  for  a  moment,  he 
dropped  asleep.  Seeing  at  last  that  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  she  persuaded  him  to  lie  down  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  At  five  in  tiie  morning  she  awoke 
him,  and  at  seven  when  the  copyists  appeared,  the 
score  was  completed.  Mozart  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  composing  with  the  pen  in  his  hand:  his  practice 
was  not  merely  to  form  in  his  mind  a  sketch  or 
outline  of  a  piece  of  music,  but  to  work  it  well  and 
complete  it  in  all  its  parts;  and  it  was  not  till  this 
was  done  that  be  committed  it  to  paper,  which  he 
did  with  rapidity,  even  when  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  and  joining  in  their  conversation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  overture  to  Don  Giovanni 
existed  fully  in  his  mind  when  he  sat  down  to  write 
it  the  night  before  its  performance;  and  even  then, 
his  producing  with  such  rapidity  a  score  for  so  many 
instruments,  so  rich  in  harmony  and  contrivance, 
indicates  a  strength  of  conception  and  a  power  of 
memory  altogether  wonderful."  In  truth,  Mozart's 
whole  life  would  seem  to  have  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  succession  of  musical  reveries.  He 
was  very  absent,  and  in  answering  questions  ap^ 
peared  to  be  always  thinking  about  something  else. 
Even  in  the  morning  when  he  washed  his  hands,  be 
never  stood  still,  but  used  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room.  At  dinner,  also,  he  was  apparently  lost  in 
meditation,  and  not  in  the  least  aware  of  what  he 
did.  During  all  this  time  the  mental  process  was 
constantly  going  on ;  and  he  himself,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  gives  the  following  interesting  explanation 
of  his  habits  of  composition. 

"When  once  I  become  possessed  of  an  idea,  and 
have  begun  to  work  upon  it,  it  expands,  becomes 
methodised  and  defined,  and  the  whole  piece  stands 
almost  finished  and  complete  in  ray  mind,  so  that  I 
can  survey  it,  like  a  fine  picture  or  a  beautiful  statue, 
at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I  hear  in  my  imagination  the 
parts  successively,  but  I  hear  them,  as  it  were,  all 
at  once;  the  delight  which  this  gives  me  1  cannot 
express.  All  this  inventing,  this  producing,  takes 
place  in  a  pleasing  lively  dream,  but  the  actual 
bearing  of  the  whole  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  enjoy, 
ment.  What  has  been  thus  produced,  I  do  not 
easily  forget :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  precious 
gift  for  which  X  have  to  be  thankful.  When  I  pro- 
ceed to  write  down  my  ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  bag 
of  my  memory,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  what 
has  previously  been  collected  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned.  For  this  reason,  the  committing  to 
paper  is  done  quickly  enough,  for  every  thing,  as  I 
said  before,  is  already  finished,  and  rarely  differs  on 
paper  from  what  it  was  in  my  imagination." 

Apart  from  his  musical  triumphs,  the  personal 
character  of  Mozart  is  deeply  interesting.  From 
his  earliest  childhood,  it  seemed  to  be  his  perpetual 
endeavour  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  those  around 
him ;  in  truth,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  otherwise 
than  loved.  The  gentlest,  the  most  docile  and  obe- 
dient of  children,  even  the  fatigues  of  a  whole  day's 
performance  would  never  orevent  him  from  con- 
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tinuing  to  play  or  practise,  if  his  father  desired  it. 
When  scarcely  more  than  an  infant,  we  are  told 
that  every  night,  before  going  to  bed,  he  used  to 
sing  a  little  air  which  he  had  composed  on  purpose, 
his  father  having  placed  him  standing  in  a  chair, 
and  singing  the  second  to  him  :  he  was  then,  but 
not  till  then,  laid  in  bed  perfectly  contented  and 
happy.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  he 
seemed  to  live  much  more  for  the  sake  of  others  than 
lor  himself.  His  great  object  at  the  outset  was  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  his  parents;  afterwards  his 
generosity  towards  his  professional  brethren,  and 
the  impositions  practised  by  the  designing  on  his 
open  and  unsuspicious  nature,  brought  on  difficul- 
ties. And,  finally,  those  exertions  so  intinitely  be- 
yond his  strength,  which  in  the  ardour  of  his  affec- 
tion for  his  wife  and  children,  and  in  order  to  save 
them  from  impending  destitution,  he  was  prompted 
to  use,  destroyed  his  health,  and  hurried  him  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

Mozart  was  extremely  pious.  In  a  letter  written 
in  his  youth  from  Augsburg,  he  says,  "  I  pray  every 
day  that  I  may  do  honour  to  myself  and  to  Ger- 
many— that  I  may  earn  money  and  be  able  to  re- 
lieve you  from  your  present  distressed  state.  When 
shall  we  meet  again  and  live  happily  together  ?"  It 
is  not  difficult  to  identify  these  sentiments  with  the 
author  of  the  sublimest  and  most  expressive  piece 


of  devotional  music  which  the  genius  of  man  has 
ever  consecrated  to  his  Maker.  Haydn  also  was 
remarkable  for  his  deep  sense  of  religion.  "  When 
I  was  engaged  in  composing  the  Creation,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated  with  religious 
feeling,  that  before  I  sat  down  to  write  I  earnestly 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  praise 
him  worthily."  It  is  related  also  of  Handel,  that 
he  used  to  express  the  great  delight  which  he  felt 
in  setting  to  music  the  most  sublime  passages  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  that  the  habitual  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  a  strong  influence  upon  his  sentiments 
and  conduct. — Chambers's  Journal. 


TO  WINTER. 

Thou  of  the  snowy  vest  and  hoary  hair, 

With  icicles  down-hanging,  Winter  hail  I 

Not  mine  at  thy  authority  to  rail : 

To  call  thee  stern,  bleak,  comfortless,  and  bare, 
Ab  though  thou  wert  twin-brother  of  Dtspair : 

Kather  shall  praises  in  my  song  prevail ; 

Praises  of  Him  who  gives  us  to  inhale 

The  freshness  of  the  uninfected  air. 
So  long  as  I  behold  the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  carol  of  the  robin  red-breast  hear. 

Along  the  frozen  waters  seem  to  fly 
Or,  softly  cushion'd  while  the  fire  burns  clear 

Bask  in  the  light  of  a  beloved  eye  ; 

So  long  shall  Winter  to  my  soul  be  dear. 


TELL     HER     I'LL     LOVE     HER. 


Andantino  Grazioso. 


Wm.  Shield.^ 


Tell    her   I'll  love  her  while  the    clouds  drop      rain,      Or      while  there's  wa-ter  in  the 
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path-  less  main. 


Tell    her    I'll    love  her      'till       this       life 


o'er.     And 
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then    my   soul  shall       vi   -   sit      this  sweet  shore.         Tell       her    I'll    love  her   "till  this 
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life         is     o'er.    And  then  my  soul  shall  Tisit       shall       vi   -   sit     this       sweet 


Tell  her    I       on  -  ly         ask     she'll       think       of       me,       I'll     love    her    while    there's 
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salt       with    -    in    the    sea.  Tell  her  aU  this,  tell  it,     tell     it     o'er    and   o'er,      I'll 
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love  her  while  there's  salt     with    -    in  the       sea ;  Tell  her    all        this,  tell     it 
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tell    it    o'er  and  o'er,  The  anchor's  weigh'd.        Or 


would     tell     her   more. 


THE  WAITS. 

We  have  seen  "the  latter  end  of  a  sea  coal  fire" — 
Dame  Quickly's  notion  of  the  perfection  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  snow  lies  hard  upon  the  ground — icy. 
The  noise  of  the  streets  is  almost  hushed,  save  that 
the  cabman's  whip  is  occasionally  heard  urging  his 
jaded  horse  over  the  slippery  causeway.  We  creep 
to  bed,  and,  looking  out  into  the  cold,  as  if  to  give 
us  a  greater  feeling  of  comfort  in  the  warmth  within, 
see  the  gaslights  shining  upon  the  bright  pavement, 
and,  perhaps,  give  one  sigh  for  poor  wretched  hu- 
manity as  some  shivering  wanderer  creeps  along  to 
no  home,  or  some  one  of  the  most  wretched  nestles 
in  a  sheltering  doorway  to  be  questioned  or  disturb- 
ed by  the  inflexible  police  watcher.  It  is  long  past 
midnight.  We  are  soon  in  our  first  sleep  ;  and  the 
dream  comes  which  is  to  throw  its  veil  over  the 
realities  of  the  day  struggle  through  which  we  have 
passed.  The  dream  gradually  slides  into  a  vague 
sense  of  delight.  We  lie  in  a  pleasant  sunshine,  by 
some  gushing  spring;  or  the  never-ceasing  murmur 
of  leafy  woods  is  around  us;  or  there  is  a  harmony 
of  birds  in  the  air,  a  chorus,  and  not  a  song;  or 
■  some  sound  of  instrumental  melody  is  in  the  dis- 
•tance,  some  faintly  remembered  air  of  our  childhood 
'tnat  comes  unbidden  into  the  mind,  more  lovely  in 
its  indistinctness.    Gradually  the  plash  of  dripping 


waters,  and  the  whispering  of  the  breeze  among 
the  leaves,  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  hum  of 
many  instruments,  blend  into  one  more  definite 
harmony,  and  we  recognise  the  tune,  which  is  fami- 
liar to  us,— for  we  are  waking.  And  then  we  hear 
real  music,  soft  and  distant ;  and  we  listen,  and  the 
notes  can  be  followed ;  and  presently  the  sound  is 
almost  under  our  window;  and  we  fancy  we  never 
heard  sweeter  strains;  and  we  recollect,  during 
these  tender,  and,  perhaps,  solemn  chords,  the  ho- 
nied words,  themselves  music, — 

"  Soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony." 

But  anon,  interposes  some  discordant  jig ;  and 
then  we  know  that  we  have  been  awakened  by  the 
Waits. 

In  the  times  when  minstrelsy  was  not  quite  so 
much  a  matter  of  sixpences  as  in  these  days,  there 
were  enthusiastic  people  who  made  the  watches  of 
the  night  melodious,  even  though  snow  was  upon 
the  ground ;  and  there  were  good  prosaic  people 
who  abused  them  then  as  much  as  the  poor  Waits 
sometimes  get  abused  now.  These  were  the  days 
of  serenaders,  and  England,  despite  of  its  climate, 
was  once  a  serenading  country.  Old  Alexander 
Barclay,  in  his  '  Ship  of  Fools,'  published  in  1008, 
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<iescribe3  to  us  "  the  vagabonds''  whose  enormity  is 
so  great, 

"That  by  no  means  can  they  abide,  ne  dwell, 
Within  theii  houses,  but  out  they  need  must  go  ; 
More  wildly  wandering  than  either  buck  or  doe, — 
Some  with  their  harps,  another  with  their  lute. 
Another  with  his  bagpipe,  or  a  foolish  flute." 
But  he  is  especially  wroth  against  the  winter  min- 
strels:— 

"  But  yet  moreover  these  fools  are  so  unwise. 
That  in  cold  winter  they  use  the  same  madness ; 
When  all  the  houses  are  lade  with  snow  and  ice, 
O,  madmen  amased,  unstable,  and  witless  I 
What  pleasure  take  you  in  this  your  foolishness  ? 
What  joy  have  ye  to  wander  thtis  by  night, 
Save  that  ill  doers  alway  hate  the  light  ?" 
The  "fools"  had  the  uncommon  folly  to  do  all 
this  for  nothing.     But  in  a  century  the  aspect  of 
things   was   changed.      The    "  madmen"    divided 
themselves  into  sects — those  who  paid,  and  those 
who  received  pay;  and  the  more  sensible  class  came 
to  be  called  Waits — literally.  Watchers.    If  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  passage  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  ('The  Captain,'  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2),  the  per- 
formances  of  the  unpaid  were  not  entirely  welcome 
to  delicate  ears : — 

■"  Fab.  The  touch  is  excellent ;  let's  be  attentive. 
Jac.  Hark!  are  the  Waits  abroad? 
Fab.  Be  softer,  prithee ; 
'Tis  private  music. 
Jac.  What  a  din  it  makes ! 

I'd  rather  hear  a  Jew's  trump  than  these  lutes ; 
They  cry  like  school- boys." 
The  Waits,  according  to  the  same  authority,  had 
their  dwellings  in  the  landof  play  houses  and  bear- 
gardens, and  other  nuisances  of  the  sober  citizens  ; 
and  they  were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  "  pri- 
vate music"  for  the  charms  of  their  serenadings : — 
"  Citizen.  Ay,  Ned,  but  this  is  scurvy  music !  I 
think  he  has  got  me  the  Waits  of  Southwark." 
The  Waits  had,  however,  been  long  before  a  part 
of  city  pageantry.  But  as  the  age  grew  more  literal 
and  mechanical, — as  music  went  out  with  poetry, 
when  the  cultivation  of  what  was  somewhat  too 
emphatically  called  the  useful  became  the  fashion, 
— the  Waits  lost  their  metropolitan  honours  and 
abiding- place;  and  came  at  last  to  be  only  heard 
at  Christmas.  They  retired  into  the  country.  The 
last  trace  we  can  find  of  them,  as  folks  for  all  wea- 
thers, is  at  Nottingham,  in  1710.  The  '  Tatler,' 
(No.  222)  thus  writes;  — 

"  Whereas,  by  letters  from  Nottingham,  we  have 
advice  that  the  young  ladies  of  that  place  complain 
for  want  of  sleep,  by  reason  of  certain  riotous  lovers, 
who  for  this  last  summer  have  very  much  infested 
the  streets  of  that  eminent  city  with  violins  and 
bass  viols,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four  in 
the  morning."  Isaac  Bickerstaff  adds,  that  the 
same  evil  has  been  complained  of  "  in  most  of  the 
polite  towns  of  this  island."  The  cause  of  the  nui- 
sance he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion. "  For  as  the  custom  prevails  at  present,  there 
is  scarce  a  young  man  of  any  fashion  in  a  corpora- 
tion who  does  not  make  love  with  the  Tonm  Music. 
The  Waits  often  help  him  through  his  courtship." 
The  censor  concludes,  "  that  a  man  might  as  well 
serenade  through  Greenland  as  in  our  region."  But 
he  gives  a  more  sensible  reason  for  the  actual  decay 
of  serenading,  and  its  unsuitableness  to  England. 
"  In  Italy,"  he  says,  "nothing  is  more  frequent  than 
to  hear  a  cobler  working  to  an  opera  tune ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  our  honest  countrymen  have  so  little 


I  an  inclination  to  music,  that  they  seldom  begin  to 
Slug  till  they  are  drunk."  It  is  strange  that  a  cen- 
tury should  have  made  such  a  ditierence  in  the 
manners  of  England.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  we  wer6 
a  musical  people;  in  Anne's  a  drunken  people. 
Moralists  and  legislators  had  chased  away  the  lute, 
but  they  left  the  gin ;  and  so  madrigals  were  thrust 
out  by  tipsy  derry-downs,  and  the  serenader  became 
a  midnight  bully. 

The  Waits  are  a  relic  of  the  old  musical  times  of 
England ;  and  let  us  cherish  them,  as  the  frosted 
bud  of  a  beautiful  flower  than  has  yet  life  in  it  — 
Penny  Magazine. 

DR.  ARNE. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Dr.  Arne,  the  father  of  a 
style  in  music,  more  natural  and  unaffected,  more 
truly  English,  than  that  of  any  other  master,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  desert  the  native  simplicity  of 
his  country,  and  to  aid  in  adulterating  his  native 
music  by  an  admixture  of  foreign  frippery  and  con- 
ceit. 

It  was  the  foreign  style  which  he  introduced  on 
the  British  stage  in  the  music  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
its  introduction  of  the  talents  of  Signor  Tenducci 
and  Signor  Peretti,  that  drew  from  the  satiric  muse 
of  Churchhill,  the  following  lines,  which  may  have, 
for  the  purpose  of  poetical  adornment,  artfully  ex- 
aggerated faults ;  or,  in  the  eagerness  to  censure 
objectionable  parts,  illiberally  overlooked  immensity 
of  undeniable  merit; — 
"  Let  Tommy  Arne,  with  usual  pomp  of  style. 
Whose  chief,  whose  only  merit's  to  compile, 
Who,  meanly  pilfering  here  and  there  a  bit, 
Deals  music  out,  as  Murphy  deals  out  wit ; 
Publish  proposals,  laws  for  taste  prescribe, 
And  chaunt  the  praise  of  an  Italian  tribe  ; 
Let  him  reverse  kind  Nature's  first  decrees. 
And  teach,  e'en  Brent,  a  method  not  to  please; 
But  never  shall  a  truly  British  age 
Bear  a  vile  race  of  eunuchs  on  the  stage ; 
The  boasted  work's  called  national  in  vain, 
If  one  Italian  voice  pollute  the  strain. 
Where  tyrants  rule,  and  slaves  with  joy  obey, 
Let  slavish  minstrels  pour  the  enervate  lay; 
To  Britons  far  more  noble  pleasures  spring, 
In  native  notes,  while  Beard  and  Vincent  sing. 

— Rosciad. 


Waste  Enthusiasm.— The  national  theatre  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  since  the  insurrection.  The 
audience  was  immense.  At  the  sight  of  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  banners,  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 
They  were  hailed  as  a  symbol  of  the  Dictatorship, 
promising  the  re-union  of  the  sister  countries.  The 
performers  clustering  round  them,  chanted  a  solemn 
national  hymn.  The  public  joined  in  the  chorus,  and 
sang  with  the  performers  the  concluding  words  of  the 
strophe— "To  arms,  Poles!"  A  patriotic  play  long 
since  prohibited,  "  The  Cracovians  and  Highlanders," 
followed ;  after  which  the  orchestra  revived  the  hitherto 
forgotten  melodies,  the  stately  polonaise  of  Kosciuszko, 
the  solemn  march  of  Dombrowski,  and  the  famous  ma- 
zourka  of  the  Polish  legions  in  Italy.  Just  then  the 
curtain  fell,  and  the  performers  advancing  to  dance  the 
mazourka,  the  sight  inspired  the  pit,  and  in  an  instant 
every  body  joined.  All  distinctions  were  laid  aside; 
patriotism  equalised  all.  Two  grave  senators  gave  the 
example:  and  officers,  soldiers,  ensigns,  academical 
guards,  professors,  deputies,  high-bred  ladies,  all  par- 
took in  the  rejoicing,  continuing  the  air  with  their 
voices,  when  the  orchestra  gave  over  from  fatigue. 
With  such  expansion  of  feeling  did  the  citizens  of  War- 
saw welcome  the  Dictatorship. 


Hums. 
Andante  Expressive. 
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dear-est  dear.  But     wo  -  man   is     but  warld's   gear,  Sae      let   the  bonnie  lass     gang. 
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AThae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love. 

To  this  be  never  blind ; 
Nae  ferlie  'tis,  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  hast  by  kind. 
O  woman,  lovely  woman  fair. 

An  angel  form's  faun  to  thy  share : 
'Twould  been  o'er  m'ekle  to  've  gi'en  theemair, 

I  mean  an  angel  mind. 


This,  beyond  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  songs 
in  the  language ;  the  severe  and  cutting  satire  it  con- 
tains, cannot  be  matched  in  the  entire  mass  of  lyrical 
poetry  in  which  Scotland  is  so  rich.  Vfe  can  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  the  idea  of  this  song  could  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Burns,  without  some 

No.  39. 


sufficiently  powerful  motive ;  for,  in  perusing  his  other 
songs,  we  are  struck  with  the  warmth  of  his  language 
while  addressing  "Woman,  God's  most  perfect  work." 
And  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  fervour  displayed  in 
his  other  songs,  makes  this  one  stand  out  as  the  soli- 
tary example  of  Burns's  unprovoked  spleen.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  no  fair  dame  has  claimed  for  herself  the  un- 
enviable honour  of  being  the  "  Fair  and  Fause."  The 
air  is  old — and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Scottish 
minor  airs,  breathing  forth  the  very  soul  of  pathos. 
We  are  not  aware  at  present  whether  Burns  wrote 
this  song  to  the  air.  If  he  did  so,  with  reverence  to 
his  immortal  genius,  we  would  say  that  they  are  not 
suited  to  each  other.  But  woe  be  to  him  who,  with 
sacrilegious  hand,  would  divorce  them. — Ed.  B.  M. 
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Split  the  stur-dy     mast.       When  in   an        in-stant,    He  who  rules  the  Floods,  Earth,  Air,  and 
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Fire,  Je  -ho  -  vah  -     God  of     Gods. 
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Fire,  Je  -  ho  -  vah  -     God  of     Gods. 
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hush'd  are  the  winds,      hush'd,  hush'd,  hush'd  are  the  winds. 
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husli'd  are  the  winds,      husli'd,  hush'd,  hush'd  are  the  winds,  the  wa-ters  cease  to        roar 
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lates  the  sailor's      breast,     with  prosp'roua  gale  so       un-ex -pect-ed    blest,  what      ease     what 
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seen,     the  heav'ns  look  bright  the  air  and     sea      se 
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transport    in  each  face  is 
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0 1      Both-well      bank  thou  bloom-e3t     fair,      But    oh  1    thou    mak'st     my  heart    fu' 
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sair ;      For     a'     be  -  neath  thy  woods  sae  green,  My   love  and       I       would  sit     at 
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e'en,  While  dai  -  aies     and  prim  -  ro  -  ses       mix'd         Wi'  blue  bells    in     my   locks   he 
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fix'd.    O    Both-well  bank  thou  bloom  est  fair,  But    oh  I  thou     mak'st  my  heart  fu'   sair. 
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Sad  he  left  me  ae  di'eary  day, 
And  haplie  now  sleeps  in  the  clay. 
Without  ae  sigh  his  death  to  moan. 
Without  ae  flow'r  his  grave  to  crown. 
O  whither  is  my  lover  gone, 
Alas !  I  fear  he'll  ne'er  return. 
O  !  Bothwell  bank  thou  bloomest  fair, 
But,  oh  !  thou  mak'st  my  heart  fu'  sair. 

In  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  at  least  the  air  to  which 
this  song  is  sung,  and  of  its  beautiful  owerword,  or 
burden,  a  story  has  been  quoted  from  a  work  entitled 
"  Verstegan's  "Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence," 
which  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1605. 
In  journeying  through  Palestine,  at  some  period  even 
then  remote,  a  Scotsman  saw  a  female  at  the  door  of  a 


house,  lulling  her  child  to  the  air  of  Bothwell  Bank, 
Surprise  and  rapture  took  simultaneous  possession  of 
his  breast,  and  he  immediately  accosted  the  fair  singer. 
She  turned  out  to  be  a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  having 
wandered  thither,  was  married  to  a  Turk  of  rank,  and 
who  still,  though  far  removed  from  her  native  land, 
frequently  reverted  to  it  in  thought,  and  occasionally 
called  up  its  image  by  chanting  the  ditties  in  which  its 
banks  and  braes,  its  woods  and  streams,  were  so  freshly 
and  so  endearingly  delineated.  She  introduced  the 
traveller  to  her  husband,  whose  influence  in  the  coun- 
try was  eventually  of  much  service  to  him  ;  an  advan. 
tage  which  he  could  never  have  enjoyed,  had  not  Both- 
well  Bank  bloomed  fair  to  a  poet's  eye,  and  been  the 
scene  of  some  passion  not  less  tender  than  unfortunate. 
— Chambers' t  Scottish  Songs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Minstrel. 

Sir, — In  Part  6  of  the  "  Minstrel,"  you  gave  in- 
sertion to  a  newspaper  paragraph,  describing  a  new 
musical  instrument,  named  the  Euphonicon,  and 
which  was  then  exhibiting  in  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Beale  &  Co.,  London.  The  instrument  so  no- 
ticed must  be  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
Piano  Forte — and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that 
if  it  comes  up  in  all  respects  to  the  description  given 
of  it,  it  will  meet,  and  deservedly,  with  most  exten- 
sive patronage. 

The  object,  however,  of  this  letter,  is  to  show,  that 
you,  as  well  as  the  whole  newspaper  press,  have, 
while  making  known  the  merits  of  the  above  named 
"Euphonicon,"  been  as  widely  injuring  a  highly 
talented  and  unassuming  individual,  who,  so  long 
ago  as  the  month  of  March  of  the  year  1838,  adver- 
tised and  exhibited,  in  the  Mouteith  Rooms,  Buchan- 
an Street,  (Glasgow),  an  instrument  of  the  same 
name. 

This  was  at  a  public  Concert,  got  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  letting  its  powers  be  known.  Mr. 
Nixon,  some  time  organist,  Portuguese  Chapel, 
London,  performed  on  the  "  Euphonicon''  on  that 
occasion,  and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with 
the  quality,  purity,  and  quantity  of  its  tone. 

This  instrument  then,  named  the  "Euphonicon," 
is  not  larger  than  a  Piccolo  Piano  Forte,  has  a 
clavier,  with  the  usual  register  of  six  octaves,  and 
comprises  besides,  the  diapason ;  principal;  twelfth; 
fifteenth;  and  trumpet.  This  instrument  is  not  of 
the  Harpsichord  or  Piano  Forte  kind,  but  is  a  wind 
instrument,  the  bellows  of  which  is  wrought  by 
the  right  foot,  while  there  is  a  pedal  swell  under  the 
left  foot,  as  in  chamber  organs. 

The  inventor  of  this  "  Euphonicon"  is  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell,  residing  at  No.  2,  Guildry  Court,  East 
Clyde  Street,  Glasgow,  who,  since  the  period  above 
named,  has  made  several  instruments  on  the  same 
plan,  and  with  improvements,  but  still  with  the 
same  name.  The  last  public  occasion  on  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it,  was  in  the  month  of 
August,  1812,  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Mary's,  (the 
new)  Catholic  Chapel,  when  Mr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son, conductor,  performed  on  it  as  a  substitute  for 
a  church  organ ;  and  I  believe  that  every  one  who 
then  heard  its  exquisite  and  powerful  tones,  would 
have  been  surprised,  had  they  seen  the  Lilliputian 
instrument  from  which  they  emanated. 

Allow  me  to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Campbell's  Euphoni- 
con was  first  advertised  and  publicly  exhibited  in 
the  month  of  March  1838,  and  was  spoken  of  in 
musical  circles  by  that  name  for  two  years  previous- 
ly, so  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  (he  name,  unless,  indeed,  the  inventor  of  the 


instrument  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Beale  &  Co., 
can  prove  that  his  was  publicly  named  prior  to  the 
date  above  specified.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's instrument  is  constructed  on  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent principle  from  that  of  Messrs.  Beale  &  Co., 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  the  inventors  of  both  instru- 
ments,  and  to  the  public  also,  that  there  should  be 
a  perfect  understanding  in  this  matter ;  for,  though 
I  write  merely  about  the  name,  it  is  of  more  than 
merely  a  nominal  importance ;  as,  suppose  a  case 
which  might  readily  occur — an  individual  sends  his 
order  to  a  musical  warehouse,  requesting  an  Eupho- 
nicon, now,  in  such  a  case,  Mr.  Campbell's  might 
be  the  Euphonicon  meant,  while  Messrs.  Beale  & 
Co.'s  was  forwarded,  and  vice  versa. 

I  therefore  request  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  that 
in  case  it  should  come  to  the  hands  of  the  inventor 
of  the  new  "  stringed  Euphonicon,"  or  the  Messrs. 
Beale  &  Co.,  they  may  see  that  they  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  name  Euphonicon. — I  am.  Sir 
yours,  &c. 

Inspeciob. 

Glasgow,  9th  January,  1843. 


JAMIE   GOURLAT, 

THE     HISTORY     OP    A     LIFE. 

Saw  ye  e'er  that  funny  carle, 

Auld  Jamie  Gourlay; 
His  like  is  no  in  a'  the  warl', 

Queer  Jamie  Gourlay; 
He  danced,  he  fiddl't,  wove,  an'  sang. 
About  his  brain  some  bump  was  wrang, 
For  he'd  no  crack  o'  ae  thing  lang, 

Auld  Jamie  Gourlay. 

In  youth  he  was  a  weaver  gude, 

Blythe  Jamie  Gourlay ; 
Ere  hate  o'  liecklles  fir'd  his  blude, 

Thochtless  Jamie  Gourlay; 
He  drave  the  spule  to  win  his  bread, 
Ere  Cotillons  ran  in  his  head. 
Or  took  to  dancin'  in  its  stead — 

Droll  Jamie  Gourlay. 

He  coost  aside  the  whuppin'  pin. 

Senseless  Jamie  Gourlay; 

To  deave  folk  wi'  his  fiddle's  din, 

Menseless  Jamie  Gourlay; 

Then  learnt  ilk  Jig  an'  Country  dance, 

An'  Minuet  sprit  new  frae  France; 

Syne  taught  young  sprigs  to  kick  an'  prance. 
Light  heel'd  Jamie  Gourlay. 

Mang  a'  this  misbeha'den  part, 

O'  silly  Jamie  Gourlay; 
The  dancin'  bodie  had  a  heart. 

Speak  truth  o'  Jamie  Gourlay ; 
He  fell  in  love  wi'  Lady  Bess, 
Wi'  store  o'  gowd,  an'  heart  o'  brass,* 
Syne  Jamie's  heart  was  broke,  alas  ! 

For  trustfu'  Jamie  Gourlay. 

*•*  The  heart  of  brass  lay  not  in  the  bosom  of  the 
lady,  but  in  the  carcase  of  her  father.  The  line  is 
obstinate  and  will  not  leave  its  place. — p'ide  note  ae- 
companying. 
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His  heart  was  broke,  an'  reason  tint, 

Wae's  me  for  Jamie  Gourlay ; 
He  spoke,  and  few  keu'd  what  he  meant, 

Wanderin'  Jamie  Gourlay ; 
An'  aye  his  words  were,  "Beauty's  Queen," 
An'  "  Guess  ye  wha  T  met  yestreen?" 
While  tears  ran  het  frae  baith  the  e'en 
O'  waefu'  Jamie  Gourlay. 

He  gaed  about  frae  town  to  town, 
Restless  Jamie  Gourlay; 
Withouten  guide,  save  God  aboon, 

Wha  watch'd  o'er  Jamie  Gourlay; 
But  here  a  change  comes  o'er  my  sang. 
Law  winks;  while  Justice  ca's  it  wrang. 
An'  Pity  blames  the  mad  pressgang 

Wha  kidnapp'd  Jamie  Gourlay. 

Thae  ruthless  reivers  tore  awa' 

Silly  Jamie  Gourlay, 
Frae  hauie,  frae  sweetheart,  friends  an'  a', 

Forgott'M'  Jamie  Gourlay, 
An'  mony  a  weary  day  was  he 
Toss'd  here  an'  there  upo'  the  sea, 
While  no  ae  tear  bedimm'd  the  e'e 

O'  daft  Jamie  Gourlay. 

No !  Tears  the  balm  o'  hearts  distress'd 
Foorsook  puir  Jamie  Gourlay  ; 
Sair  grief  dwelt  deep  within  the  breast 

O'  wilfu'  Jauiie  Gourlay, 
For  aye,  whatever  wad  betide. 
The  biiiiie  aye  seem'd  fou'  o'  pride, 
Au'  mannder'd  o'  his  "  Bonnie  Bride," 
A'  leuch  at  Jauiie  Gourlay. 

An'  monie  a  comic  prank  was  play'd 
By  sailor  Jamie  Gourlay, 

Whilk  mair  o'  whim,  than  ill  betray'd 

In  Cook's  mate  Jamie  Gourlay, 

Until  cam'  lonnd  the  joyous  time 

To  a'  within  that  ship  but  him. 

When  Britain's  shore  rose  grey  and  dim. 
Then  hame  cam'  Jamie  Gourlay. 

Aye,  hame  cam'  he,  but  o'  the  change 

Wrought  on  puir  Jamie  Gourlay, 

In  sailor's  rig,  ilk  ane  look'd  strange, 
Glourin'  at  Jamie  Gourlay ; 

His  fiddle  now  was  seldom  heard 

He  hobbl'd  like  a  naval  lord, 

And  talk'd  of  being  still  aboard. 

Land  sick  was  Jamie  Gourlay. 

He  nail'd  the  door  up  o'  his  house, 
Bewilder'd  Jamie  Gourlay, 

By  garret-window  enter'd  crouse, 

Turn  in,  quo'  Jamie  Gourlay ; 

An'  hammock  like  he  hung  his  bed, 

Caulk'd  a'  the  chinks  around  his  shed, 

An'  laid  tarpaulin  over-head. 

Ship  shape,  quo'  Jamie  Gourlay. 

And  mony  a  prank  was  play'd,  to  quiz 

Stolid  Jamie  Gourlay; 
But  frown  or  smile  ne'er  moved  the  phiz 

O'  silent  Jamie  Gourlay. 
O'  rich  and  poor  he  took  the  wa' 
Demandin'  courtesie  frae  a'. 
In  knitted  claes  he  strutted  braw. 

Conceited  Jamie  Gourlay. 

At  length  auld  Age  cam'  up  the  gate. 
An'  ca'd  on  Jamie  Gourlay, 


In  hammock  perch'd  he  sat  in  state, 

Unflinchin'  Jamie  Gourlay ; 
Quo'  Eild  to  James,  "  Were  frien's  I  trow." 
"  Friends !"  Jamie  said,  "  I'll  mast  head  you."       ' 
But  Death  crept  in,  wi'  humble  bow, , 
An'  led  all' Jamie  Gourlay. 

J.  M. 

The  incidents  contained  in  the  foregoing  verses 
are  strictly  true.  James  Gourlay  was  a  native 
of  the  village  of  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  weaver;  excessively  fond  of 
music  and  dancing,  in  the  latter  accomplishment 
he  so  far  excelled,  as  to  be  tempted  to  become  a 
professor.  It  has  been  told  me  by  those  who  re- 
membered of  his  gay  time,  as  Maitre  de  Danse,  that 
in  his  manners  he  was  elegant,  shrewd,  and  witty, 
and  sometimes  severely  caustical  in  his  conversa- 
tion. In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he  visited  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, between  whose  daughter  and  James  feelings 
sprung  up,  of  a  much  more  tender  nature  than 
usually  subsists  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
progress  of  this  amour  having  reached  the  ears  of 
the  father,  he  with  a  degree  of  rudeness  that  cannot 
be  excused,  ordered  his  servants  to  turn  out  the  poor 
dancing  master,  and  caused  him  to  be  hunted  by 
his  dogs  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  domain.  This 
circumstance  acted  upon  the  mind  of  poor  James  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  became  melancholy,  which 
soon  terminated  in  a  quiet  and  uneradicable  mania. 
During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  wandering  from  town  to  town,  seemingly  without 
a  motive.  In  dress  he  was  exceedingly  neat  and 
gentlemanly  for  the  period,  with  cocked  hat,  pow-  j 
dered  periwig,  and  queue,  with  small  sword,  white 
satin  breeches,  and  gold  shoe  buckles.  In  such 
guise  was  he,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  pressgang, 
and  sent  on  board  a  man-ofwar;  at  first  he  was 
most  unmercifully  flogged,  as  a  soJiemer,  until  it 
was  seen  that  the  cat-o'-nine  tails  could  produce  no 
change  on  the  maniac.  It  would  take  too  much 
time  to  relate  all  the  anecdotes  which  have  been 
told  of  his  doings  aboard-ship.  Suffice  it  that  he 
remained  there  until  the  vessel  was  paid  off,  when, 
like  an  apparition,  he  showed  himself  amongst  the 
people  of  Kilwinning;  but  a  terrible  change  had 
been  wrought  on  poor  James  Gourlay,  no  longer 
the  spruce  gentleman,  he  had  become  a  thorough 
tar,  at  least  in  mind,  all  save  the  oaths  and  quid. 
As  mentioned  in  the  above  verses,  he  overhnitled  his 
cottage,  the  same  in  which  he  formerly  dwelt,  and 
where  his  sister  had  continued  to  reside  during  his 
absence,  and  made  it  as  far  as  possible  assume  the 
tight  commodiousness  of  a  ship's  berth.  He  had 
been  some  time  at  home  when  his  share  of  prize- 
money  was  sent  after  him,  and  which,  I  think,  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Wylie,  who  dis. 
bursed  it  in  such  portions  as  was  considered  neces- 
sary for  his  comfort;  for,  though  James  mounted  a 
web,  and  seemingly  followed  his  first  trade,  he  was 
by  far  too  fickle  and  unsteady  to  produce  as  much 
work  as  entirely  to  support  himself.  And  thus,  with 
some  very  slight  variations,  waned  the  latter  years 
of  poor  James.  He  died,  I  think,  about  the  year 
1828. 

Of  his  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  many  a 
story  is  told,  and  which  I  might  have  mingled  with 
the  flimsy  woof  of  the  gossamer  tissue  offered  t« 
your  Miscellany.  Amongst  others,  the  following  is 
worth  preserving,  as  exliiliiting  in  a  pleasing  light, 
the  native  ekgauce  of  his  mind.     First,  figure  tu 
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yourself,  a  light  and  neatly  formed  man,  about  55  or 
60  years  of  age,  dressed  with  a  low-crowned  hat  made 
of  white  canvass,  with  black  crape  band;  tight  fitting 
jacket,  and  smalls,  of  wire-knitted  cloth,  with  huge 
ear-rings, and  a  piece  of  woollen  yarn  drawn  through 
his  nose,  to  which  is  appended  a  flat  piece  of  metal, 
hanging  on  his  upper  lip,  and  under  his  arm  he 
carries  jauntily  his  small  violin,  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  persoitel  of  James  Gourlay.  About  the 
time  of  the  new  year  he  set  out  to  make  his  visit  to  the 
house  of  Colonel  William  Blair,  of  Blair,  who  at 
that  time  happened  to  be  in  England  with  his  regi- 
ment. Blair-house  was  full  of  visitors,  when  James, 
in  such  savage  costume,  made  his  entree  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  company  then  was.  After 
some  conversation  between  Jamie  Gourlay  and  Lady 
Blair,  she  requested  him  to  favour  her  with  a  song. 
With  a  grace  equal  to  the  most  courtly  professor, 
Jamie  bowed  low  to  the  ladies,  then  with  his  sweet 
low  voice,  slightly  tremulous  from  years,  he  sung, 
"  Deil  tak  the  wars  that  hurried  Willie  frae  me,"  in 
a  strain  so  moving,  that  Lady  Blair  fairly  burst  into 
tears,  while  there  was  not  one  of  that  gay  assembly 
who  did  not  show  that  the  poor  bewildered  maniac 
had  struck  the  chord  of  sympathy  with  a  masterly 
hand.  The  bounty  which  James  received  that  day, 
did  honour  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  those  who, 
perhaps,  listened  first  to  laugh,  but  learned,  from 
the  heart  struck  and  crazed  old  man,  that  some 
tears  can  be  shed  which  produce  more  pleasure  than 
half  an  age  of  laughter. 

Poor  Jamie  Gourlay,  peace  be  with  thy  proud 
and  pure  heart.  J.  M. 

MUSIC  COMPARED  TO  RHETORIC. 

There  be  in  music  certain  figures  or  tropes,  almost 
agreeing  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric;  and  with  the 
affections  of  the  mind  and  other  senses.  First,  the 
division  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much  in 
music,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light;  as  the  moonbeams  playing  upon  a  wave. 
Again,  the  falling  from  a  discord  to  a  concord,  which 
maketh  great  sweetness  in  music,  hath  an  agree- 
ment with  the  affections,  which  are  reintegrated  to 
the  better  after  some  dislikes.  It  agreeth  also  with 
the  taste,  which  is  soon  glutted  with  that  which  is 
sweet  alone.  The  sliding  from  the  close  or  cadence, 
hath  an  agreement  with  the  figure  of  rhetoric,  which 
they  call  '  Prester  expectatum ;  for  there  is  a  plea- 
sure even  in  being  deceived.  The  Reports  and 
Fugues,  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures  in  rhe- 
toric, of  repetition  and  traduction.  The  Triplas,  and 
changing  of  times,  have  an  agreement  with  the 
changing  of  motions;  as  when  GalUard  time,  and 


Measure  time,  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance.  It 
hath  been  anciently  held,  and  observed,  that  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  the  kinds  of  music,  have  most 
operation  upon  manners ;  as  to  encourage  men,  and 
make  them  warhke  ;  to  make  them  soft  and  effemi- 
nate ;  to  make  them  grave ;  to  make  them  light ;  to 
make  them  gentle  and  inclined  to  pity,  &c.  The 
cause  is  this,  for  that  the  sense  of  Hearing  striketh 
the  spirits  more  immediately  than  the  other  senses; 
and  more  incorporeally  than  Smelling ;  for  the  Sight, 
Taste,  and  Feeling,have  their  organs  not  of  so  present 
and  immediate  access  to  the  spirits,  as  the  Hearing 
hath.  And  as  for  the  Smelling,  (which,  indeed, 
worketh  also  immediately  upon  the  spirits,  and  is 
forcible  while  the  object  remaineth,)  it  is  with  a 
communication  with  the  breath  or  vapour  of  the 
object  odorate;  but  harmony  entering  easily,  and 
mingling  not  at  all,  and  coming  with  a  manifest 
motion,  doth,  by  custom  of  often  affecting  the 
spirits,  and  putting  them  in  one  kind  of  posture, 
alter  not  a  little  the  nature  of  the  spirits,  even  when 
the  object  is  removed.  And,  therefore,  we  see  that 
tunes  and  airs,  even  in  their  own  nature,  have  in 
themselves  some  affinity  with  the  affections;  as  there 
be  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes,  solemn  tunes,  tunes 
inclining  men's  minds  to  pity,  warlike  tunes,  &c. 
So,  it  is  no  marvel  if  they  alter  the  spirits,  consider, 
ing  that  tunes  have  a  predisposition  to  the  motion 
of  the  spirits  in  themselves.  But  yet  it  hath  been 
noted ,  that  though  this  variety  of  tunes  doth  dispose 
the  spirits  to  variety  of  passions,  conform  unto 
them ;  yet,  generally,  music  feedeth  that  disposition 
of  the  spirits  which  it  findeth.  We  see,  also,  that 
several  airs  and  tunes  do  please  several  nations  and 
persons,  according  to  the  sympathy  they  have  with 
their  spirits. — Bacon's  Sylva  Sylvarum. 


THE  REST  OF  THE  HEART. 

0  for  the  quiet  of  the  heart  profound, 

Of  hollow  meadow,  rich  and  close,  and  green — 
Whence  no  rude  spire,  no  curling  smoke  is  seen 
To  tell  of  Man — nor  heard  the  distant  sound 
Even  of  sweet  shepherd's  call— but  all  around 
Peaceful  and  fair  as  when  the  earth  was  new, 
'Ere  human  foot  had  printed  Eden's  dew. 
Or  sin  and  shame  its  calm  recesses  found! — 

O  for  such  haunt! — if  there  the  feverish  coil 
Of  the  worn  heart  might  to  the  influence  yield 

Of  sight  and  scent,  and  casting  by  his  toil, 
Thought  seek  no  further  than  that  lonely  field — 
Rest,  blessed  rest,  from  age-increasing  care, 

1  call  upon  thy  name!  and  echo  answers,  "Where? 

— Forget-me-not,  1836. 
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To  all  you  Ladies  now  on  Land, 
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Together  we  Ilange, 
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Hark  !  the  bonnie  High  Church  Bells, 

Master  Speaker, 

O  lot  the  merry  poal  go  on, 

O  hold  your  hands. 

Under  this  Stone, 

When  V  and  I, 


A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that, 

And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 

Auld  Robin  Gray, 

Contented  in  the  Vale,  .  • 

Far,  far,  at  Sea, 

Green  leaves  all  turn  yellow, 

Guard  ye  the  Passes, 

Hero  awa,  there  awa, 

Here's  to  the  Maiden  of  bashful  fifteen 

Highland  Mary, 
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Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie, 

Turn  again  thou  fair  Eliza,  .  _ 

Will  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bughts,  Marion? 

Where  the  Bee  sucks. 
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ADDRESS  TO  OUR  READERS. 

TUE    MINSTREL    SPEAKETH    TO   THE     POBLIC    AND 
LOOKETH    BACKWARD. 

During  that  short  period  of  seeming  inaction, 
which  comes  hetween  the  close  of  our  first  and  the 
beginning  of  our  second  volume,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  addressing  our  patrons,  the  Public,  in  a  few 
short  sentences. 

When  n-e  commenced  our  task  we  had  much 
hope,  and  many  fears ;  but  this  uncertainty  was  to 
a  great  extent  inseparable  from  the  character  of  our 
publication.  For  although  cheap  selections  of 
music  have  at  different  periods  been  published,  and 
many  of  them  excellent,  still  a  work  like  ours, 
which,  while  it  would  bring  vocal  music  of  all 
kinds  into  the  hands  of  the  amateur,  promised  to 
do  much  more,  and  that  was,  to  unite  with  the 
musical  selections  literary  notices  of  composers  and 
their  works,  of  performers  and  their  various  orders 
of  talent,  remained  a  desideratum  to  be  supplied. 
It  was  this  union  of  Music  and  Literature  in  the 
same  sheet,  and  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate  of  charge, 
which  constituted  the  novelty  of  our  publication. 
While  we  knew  that  such  a  work  was  wanted,  and 
hoped  that  it  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  we  feared 
lest  the  public  should  pronounce  it  to  be  either  too 
musical  or  too  literary.  But  the  event  has  proven 
our  idea  a  good  one,  and  our  fear  unfounded,  for  the 
public  has  silently  answered  with  the  kindest,  and 
to  us  most  grateful,  approval,  by  supporting  us 
liberally.  For  your  patronage,  respected  public, 
the  Minstrel  offers  kind  thanks,  and  promises  con- 
tinued and  unwearied  industry. 

THE    MINSTREL   SPEAKETH    OF    HIMSELF,    AND 
FINDETH    REASONS    OF   SELF-GRATDLATION. 

Having  achieved  the  first  part  of  our  labour,  and 
feeling  ourselves  to  a  certain  extent  established  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Public,  we  cast  aside  every 
feeliL^  W.4^S>oi"icuce,  and  gather  ouiselres  up  for 


a  contmuance  of  our  duties.  We  entered  upon  the 
task  of  providing  a  store  of  good  and  cheap  music 
for  the  people,  with  the  heartiest  love  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and  that  sustained  us  when  everything 
in  the  social  horizon  looked  lowering,  gloomy,  and 
ominous.  The  state  of  commerce  and  trade,  the 
excitement  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  various 
political  and  other  agitations,  was  such  that  we 
could  not  expect  to  become  the  object  of  especial 
attention,  or  to  gain  all  at  once  that  amount  of  cir- 
culation  which  better  times  might  have  procured  for 
our  Miscellany.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  cir. 
cumstances,  which  no  doubt  rendered  hazardous  the 
success  of  our  candidate  for  favour  and  acceptance, 
we  have  nevertheless  been  cheered  on  by  a  steadily 
increasing  demand.  We  are  not  disposed  to  be  ego- 
tistical or  boastful,  but  we  may  say  with  truth,  that 
the  character  of  our  work  has  brought  it  healthfully 
to  its  present  age;  we  have  used  none  of  the  usual 
means  to  bolster  it  up,  but  have  left  its  untrumpeted 
merits  to  be  its  sole  recommendation.  We  have 
neither  sought  nor  bought  the  voice  of  the  periodi- 
cal or  newspaper  press  in  our  favour;  yet  we  have 
been  noticed  by  several  publications,  in  words  of 
honourable,  because  unsolicited,  commendation. 
The  Minstrel  begs  that  all  those  who  have  con- 
descended to  mention  and  approve  of  our  humble 
sheet,  may  accept  this  public  acknowledgment  of 
our  gratitude. 

THE    MINSTREL  ADDRESSETH   CORRESPONDENTS 
AND   CONTKIBDTORS. 

While  we  speak  of  ourselves  we  are  happy  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  been  well  backed. 
Every  week  new  support  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us 
by  numerous  able  and  talented  correspondents, 
who  entered  heart  and  hand  with  us  into  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  matter,  each  more  anxious  than 
his  fellow  to  aid  us.  And  we  venture  to  express  a 
hope  that  these  our  friends  will  not  relax  in  their 
research,  nor  witlidraw  their  support  from  us,  but 
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continue  like  good  allies  until,  with  their  help,  our 
Miscellany  has  become  a  "  Paradise  of  Dainty  De- 
lights," where  they  may  luxuriate,  pleased  with 
themselves,  and  happy  because  they  have  assisted 
us  ta%dd  one  mite  to  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness. 

THE    MINSTREL   SPEAKETH    OF   THE    FUTURE,   AND 
TO   ALL   WHOM    IT   MAY   CONCERN. 

And  now,  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  fu- 
ture, we  are  not  willing  to  alarm  any  one  by  a  mass 
of  unmeaning  promises.  The  field  which  we 
occupy  is  inexhaustible,  and  we  are  untiring. 
We  intend  to  add  to  our  stock  of  music  always  such, 
and  only  such,  as  the  concurring  voices  of  "ap- 
proved good  masters"  have  raised  to  the  most 
honourable  place  in  musical  science.  Along  with 
our  usual  amount  of  sacred  chorusses,  glees,  duets, 
songs,  catches,  &c.,  we  intend  to  continue  our 
literary  articles,  and,  besides,  we  contemplate  im- 
mediately to  give  insertion  to  the  first  of  a  series  of 
airs,  (without  words  or  accompaniments,)  selected 
from  the  myriads  which  have  been  allowed  to  go 
out  of  print,  or  which  have  never  been  known  ex- 
cept  by  tradition  or  in  manu.^cript.  Of  these  latter 
■  there  are  still  an  enormous  number  lying  hid,  and 
which  ought  to  be  brought  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  tiiey  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  To  all 
who  are  in  possession  of  such  collections  of  old 
music,  as  have  gone  out  of  print,  or  which  have 
never  been  published,  we  would  say,  that  a  severe 
injury  is  continually  being  perpetrated  upon  the 
fame  and  genius  of  their  composers,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the  world  which  they 
were  composed  to  gratify  and  delight.  And  any 
notice  of  such  collections,  or  of  the  authors  or  col- 
lectors of  old  and  scarce  music,  which  can  be  for- 
warded to  us  will  be  acknowledged,  and  published 
if  found  proper.  We  may  remark  that  it  is  not  our 
intention,  while  introducing  these  airs  into  our 
pages,  to  diminish  on  that  account  our  usual  quan- 
tity of  other  music,  each  part  will  contain  the  same 
amount  as  heretofore,  and  such  of  these  airs  as  we 
may  insert  will  be  given  in  addition.  With  these 
few  words  the  Minstrel  begs  to  retire  for  the  present, 
as  he  must  resume  his  working  garb  and  prepare 
for  the  business  of  Volume  Second. 


EFFECT  OF  MUSIC  ON  ANIMALS. 

Curious  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  effects  of 
music  upon  animals.  Thorville  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  account  of  his  experiments: — 
"  While  a  man  was  playing  on  a  trumpmarine,  I 
made  my  observations  on  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse,  an 
ats,  a  bind,  some  cows,  small  birds,  and  a  cock  and 
heD«.  who  were  in  a  yard  under  the  window.  The 
was  not  in  the  least  affected ;  the  horse  stopped 


short  from  time  to  time,  raising  his  head  up  now 
and  then,  as  if  he  were  feeding  on  grass ;  the  dog 
continued  for  above  an  hour,  seated  on  his  hind 
legs,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  player ;  the  ass  did 
not  discover  the  least  indication  of  his  being  touched, 
eatiug  his  thistles  peaceably  ;  the  hind  lilted  up  her 
large  wide  ear,  and  seemed  very  attentive ;  the  cows 
stopped  a  little,  and  after  gazing  at  us  went  foi- 
ward;  some  little  birds  that  were  in  the  aviary, and 
others  on  trees  and  bushes,  almost  tore  their  little 
throats  with  singing;  but  the  cock  who  minded 
only  his  hens,  and  the  hens  who  were  solely  em- 
ployed in  scraping  a  neighbouring  dunghill,  did  not 
show  in  any  manner  that  the  trumpmarine  afforded 
them  pleasure." 

That  dogs  have  an  ear  for  music  cannot  be 
doubted.  Steibelt  had  one  which  evidently  knew 
one  piece  of  music  from  the  other ;  and  a  modern 
composer  had  a  pug  dog  that  frisked  merrily  about 
the  room,  when  a  lively  piece  was  played,  but  when 
a  slow  melody  was  performed,  particularly  Dussek's 
Opera,  15,  he  would  seat  himself  down  by  the  piano 
and  prick  up  his  ear  with  intense  attention,  until 
the  player  came  to  the  forty-eighth  bar,  but  as  the 
discord  was  struck  he  would  yell  most  piteously, 
and  with  drooping  tail  seek  refuge  from  the  un- 
pleasant sound  uader  the  chairs  or  tables. 

Eastcoat  relates  that  a  hare  left  her  retreat  to 
listen  to  some  choristers,  who  were  singing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey,  retiring  when  they  ceased 
singiug,  and  reappearing  as  they  recommenced  their 
strains.  Bousset  asserts  that  an  olficer  confined 
in  the  Bastile,  drew  forth  mice  and  spiders  to  be- 
guile his  solitude,  with  his  flute;  and  a  mountebank 
in  Paris,  had  taught  rats  to  dance  on  the  rope  in 
perfect  time;  Chateaubriand  states  as  a  positive 
fact,  that  he  has  seen  the  rattlesnake,  in  Upper 
Canada,  appeased  by  a  musician  ;  and  the  concert 
given  in  Paris  to  two  elephants,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  leaves  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  effect  ot 
harmony  on  the  brute  creation.  Every  instrument 
seemed  to  operate  distinctly  as  the  several  modes 
of  pieces  were  slow  or  lively,  until  the  excitement 
of  these  intelligent  creatures  had  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  further  experiments  were  deemed 
dangerous. — MilUngen. 

Buffon  mentions,  in  his  "  Natural  History,"  the 
sensibility  the  elephant  evinces  for  music.  Desir- 
ing, to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  a  party  of 
celebrated  "  artistes,"  among  whom  were  Messrs. 
Duvernoy  and  Kreutzer,  repaired  to  the  Menagerie 
at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  where  they  gave  a  regular 
musical  treat  to  an  elephant,  the  result  of  which 
convinced  them  of  the  justness  of  the  great  natural- 
ist's observation.  The  little  simple  melody,  "  O  ma 
tendre  Musette,"  played  on  the  violin  by  Kreutzer, 
seemed  to  afford  much  satisfaction  to  their  attentive 
auditor;  but  to  the  brilliant  variations  that  followed, 
in  which  innumerable  dilficulties  were  surmounted 
with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  highly  talented  per- 
former, the  quadruped  listened  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance.  The  merit  of  a  bravura  air,  although 
sung  in  the  first  style  of  excellence,  and  a  universal 
favourite  amongst  the  "  Dilettanti,"  was  not  better 
appreciated  than  had  been  the  variations  to  the  for- 
mer air.  One  of  Boccherini's  celebrated  quatuors, 
to  the  dismay  of  all  amateurs  be  it  known,  shared 
the  same,  or  even  a  worse  fate ;  for  the  elephant 
could  not  refrain  from  showing  direct  indications  of 
annoyance,  and  constantly  gaped  during  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  celebrated  composition.  But  when 
Duvemoy  took  up  his  horn  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
fascinating  powers  on  the  animal — when  he  played 
a  few  bars  of"  Chartnante  Gabrielle,"  the  creature, 
all  attention,  mored  nearer  and  nearer  tu  the 
player,  and  was  soon  so  wholly  engrossed  in  the 
"concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  that  it  even  condescended 
to  take  a  part  in  the  performance,  correctly  marking 
the  time  by  agitating  its  ponderous  trunk  from  riglit 
to  left,  balancing  to  and  fro  its  unwieldy  body — nay, 
even  in  producing  from  time  to  time  some  tones  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  instrument.  When  the 
music  had  ceased,  it  knelt  down,  as  if  to  render 
homage  to  the  performance  of  Monsieur  Duvernoy, 
caressed  him  with  its  trunk,  and,  in  short,  en- 
deavoured, after  its  own  manner,  to  express  the 
pleasure  it  had  experienced  from  the  unrivalled 
talent  of  the  performer.  Hence  it  results  that  the 
elephant  is  decidedly  a  lover  of  music ;  but  that  it 
prefers  the  soft  simple  strains  of  melody  to  the  more 
elaborate  combinations  of  harmony,  cannot  be 
doubted.  His  is  a  weighty  suffrage;  nor  can  one 
accuse  such  an  amateur  of  having  no  ear. 


Professor  Luigi  Metoxa,  of  Rome,  has  published 
an  account  of  some  singular  experiments  made  by 
him  on  snakes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  of  the  ancients  respecting  those  creatures 
being  affected  by  musical  sounds.  In  the  month 
of  July,  1822,  he  put  into  a  large  box  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  snakes,  all  vigorous  and  lively. 
"  An  organ  in  the  same  room  being  then  sounded," 
Bays  the  Professor,  "  the  snakes  no  sooner  heard 
the  harmonious  tones  than  they  became  violently 
agitated,  attached  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the 
box,  and  made  every  effort  to  escape."  The  elaphis 
and  the  coluber  esculapii,  it  was  remarked,  turned 
towards  the  instrument.  This  experiment,  it  seems, 
has  since  been  several  times  repeated,  and  always 
with  the  same  results. — Dr.  Busby's  Orchestral 
Anecdotes. 


The  following  interesting  narrative  on  the  sub- 
ject of"  Snake  Charming,"  by  means  of  music,  we 
take  from  "  Hours  in  Hindostan,"  a  series  of  papers 
in  Bentley's  Miscellany : — 

I  confess,  when  I  heard  that  the  snake-charmer 
had  arrived  in  the  cantonment  I  was  quite  delight- 
ed. Curious  beyond  measure  to  behold  a  specimen 
of  his  powers,  I  repaired  early  to  the  Commandant's, 
where  I  had  agreed  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  spectators  of  his  attempts  to  en- 
trap, by  fascination,  some  of  these  reptiles.     It  had 

long  been  suspected  that  Colonel  E 's  garden 

was  infested  by  more  than  one  of  these  dreaded 
monsters ;  we  therefore  repaired  thither,  where  we 
found  the  juggler  awaiting  us.  The  man  had 
nothing  extraordinary  in  his  appearance — nothing 
attractive  in  his  eye  or  manner.  He  was  as  com- 
mon a  looking  native  as  I  had  ever  seen.  To  what 
caste  these  people  belong  I  know  not;  I  rather  sus- 
pect a  very  low  caste. 

When  we  entered  the  enclosure,  we  at  once  de- 
sired him  to  set  about  his  task,  which  he  did  thus . 
— He  placed  himself  immediately  in  front  of  the 
hole  in  which  one  of  the  serpents  was  supposed  to 
lurk,  placing  at  the  same  time  a  kedyerec  pot  (an 
earthen  jar)  near  him,  and  desiring  his  assistant  to 
cover  the  reptile  with  it  on  a  certain  signal  being 
given.     He  then  took  Irom  his  kumerband  (sash)  a 


small  pipe,  which  he  instantly  began  to  play  on,  in 
a  style  which,  [  confess,  seemed  to  me  anything  6«f 
likely  to  charm.  Its  noise  was  that  of  tlie  smallest 
and  shrillest  sized  fife,  only  differing  from  that  in- 
strument in  being  played  upon  at  the  end,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  flageolet.  The  tune  he  per- 
formed was  monotonous  and  disagreeable. 

For  about  ten  minutes  the  piping  of  our  juggler, 
which  he  accompanied  with  strange  contortions,  had 
no  effect,  and  we  were  once  or  twice  on  the  point 
of  turning  away,  when  he  entreated  us  by  his  looks 
to  remain,  and  watch  the  result.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  we  could  see,  by  the  fixedness  of  the  man's  eye, 
that  he  saw  his  victim  approaching;  in  another 
instant  the  head  of  a  large  cobra  capella  peered  from 
the  hole.  We  naturally  shrank  back.  The  charmer, 
however,  seemed  rather  delighted  than  dismayed  as 
the  monster  emerged  from  its  earthy  home.  Pre. 
sently  its  whole  length  appeared.  A  more  magnifi- 
cent snake  I  had  never  seen ;  and  I  must  admit  that 
it  seemed  fascinated  bythe  juggler,  who  now  slowly 
retreated  a  few  paces,  to  show  his  power.  As  he 
moved,  the  serpent  moved ;  when  he  stopped,  the 
serpent  did  the  same.  The  eye  of  the  snake  seemed 
magnetically  riveted  on  that  of  the  charmer,  de- 
pending on,  and  watching  his  every  movement. 
The  man  assured  me  afterwards  that,  had  he  ceased 
to  play  for  a  single  instant  the  cobra  capella  would 
have  sprang  on  him,  and  destroyed  him.  I  cer- 
tainly never  saw  anything  more  curious ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  very  close  proximity  of  this 
death-dealing  monster  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
my  feelings. 

When  the  man,  followed  at  about  five  yards'  dis- 
tance by  the  snake,  arrived  at  a  smooth  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  he  suddenly  squatted  down, 
and  began  to  play  louder,  and  more  energetically 
than  before.  The  animal  paused  for  a  moment, 
then  raising  itself,  stood  upright,  reared  on  its  tail, 
in  the  same  position  as  that  which  it  often  assumes 
previous  to  making  the  fatal  spring.  Imagining 
this  to  be  the  case,  a  trembling  shudder  went  round 
that  portion  of  the  party  who  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed a  similar  exhibition.  The  old  hands,  the 
regular  Qui  His  (a  nickname  given  to  Bengalees,) 
stood  perfectly  unmoved.  They  were  aware  of  what 
was  about  to  follow.  The  snake,  thus  painfully 
poised,  began  a  sort  of  bounding  up  and  down, 
keeping  its  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  musician,  al- 
most in  time  to  the  tune  he  was  playing.  Euro- 
peans, who  have  never  visited  British  India,  may 
doubt  the  fact ;  but  those  who  have  been  in  the 
East  will  bear  me  out  in  the  truth  of  the  following 
assertion.  The  cobra  capella  actually  danced  for 
several  minutes  on  its  tail,  apparently  charmed  with 
the  uncouth  music  the  juggler  was  playing.  In  the 
meantime  the  native  boy  stole  round,  and  on  a  cer- 
tain signal  given  by  his  master,  suddenly  dropped 
the  kedgeree  yot  on  the  snake.  A  strong  waxed 
cloth  was  passed  under  it,  drawn  up,  and  tied. 
The  fatigued  musician  got  up,  salamed  to  the  com- 
pany, and  earned  his  captive  into  the  house,  where 
he  had  several  others  similarly  imprisoned.  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  same  thing  was  repeated 
with  precisely  similar  effect.  Out  of  the  four  snakes 
said  to  lurk  in  the  garden,  one  only  escaped  his  fas. 
cination,  and  this  one  failure  he  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  an  evil  eye  amongst  our  followers. 
Even  in  these  remote  parts  the  same  superstition 
respecting  the  "  Evil  Eye"  exists,  that  tinges  the 
minds  of  half  the  students  in  the  German  Univer- 
sities. 
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Smiling,  twice  ye  made  me  trow. 
Twice,  poor  fool  I  I  turn'd  to  woo, 
Twice,  fause  maid  I  ye  brak  your  vow, 

Now  I've  sworn  to  leave  ye ! 
Twice,  fause  maid !  ye  brak  your  vow, 
Twice,  poor  fool  I  I've  learn'd  to  rue, 
Come  ye  yet  to  mak  me  trow  ? 

Thrice  ye'll  ne'er  deceive  me  I 
No,  no  I  Mary  Bawn,  Mary  Bawn,  Mary  Bawn, 
O  no !  Mary  Bawn,  thrice  ye'll  ne'er  deceive  me  I 

Mary  saw  him  turn  to  part. 
Deep  his  words  sank  in  her  heart ; 
Soon  the  tears  began  to  start, 
Johnnie,  will  ye  leave  mo  ? 
Soon  the  tears  began  to  start. 


Grit  and  gritter  grew  her  heart  I 
Yet  ae  word  before  we  part. 

Love  could  ne'er  deceive  ye  I 
O  no  !  Johnnie  Dow,  Johnnie  Dow,  Johnnie  Dow, 
O  no  1  Johniiie  Dow,  love  could  ne'er  deceive  ye. 

Johnnie  took  a  parting  keek. 
Saw  the  tears  hap  o'er  her  cheek ! 
Pale  she  stood  but  couldna  speak, 

Mary's  cur'd  o'  smiling. 
Johnnie  took  anither  keek, 
Beauty's  rose  has  left  her  cheek  I 
Pale  she  stands  and  canna  speak ! 

This  is  nae  beguiling. 
O  no  I  Mary  Bawn,  Mary  Bawn,  Mary  Bawn, 
No,  no !  Mary  Bawn,  lovo  has  nae  beguiling. 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTRELj  AND 


DR.  HARRINGTON. 

Dr.  Henry  Harrington,  a  physician,  and  scientific 
amateur  of  music,  was  bom  at  Kelston,  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  1727.  At  Oxford,  where  he  completed 
his  education,  his  talents  for  music  and  poetry  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  University.^  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  commenced  his  medical 
studies  with  an  ardour  and  success  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  opulence  and  celebrity. 
After  having  for  some  time  exercised  his  profession 
at  Wells,  he  established  himself  at  Bath,  in  which 
city  he  instituted,  under  the  denomination  of"  The 
Harmonic  Society,"  a  union  of  the  lovers  and  pa- 
trons of  music,  amongst  whom  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Dr  Harrington, 
besides  his  theoretical  acquisitions  in  music,  was  a 
good  performer  on  several  instruments,  but  par- 
ticularly excelled  as  a  flutist.  While  cultivating 
mechanics  or  the  sublime  mathematics,  to  which 
he  was  strongly  attached,  he  pursued  the  study  of 
polite  literature,  and  the  principles  of  the  harmonic 
art ;  and,  about  1768,  published  a  collection  of  let- 
ters  on  various  subjects,  and  two  odes,  one  on  the 
subject  of  harmony,  and  the  other  on  that  of  dis- 
cord, which  were  most  flatteringly  received.  If  his 
skill  as  a  physician  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
Duke  of  ifork,  and  many  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction,  his  benevolence  and  constant  wish  to 
promote  the  cause  of  humanity,  (in  favour  of  which 
he  instituted  a  society  at  Bath,)  ensured  him  the 
love  and  esteem  of  every  tender  and  feeling  heart. 
His  musical  compositions  chiefly  consisted  of 
catches,  glees,  and  other  social  and  convivial  pieces, 
all  of  which  bore  the  marks  of  real  and  original 
talents,  and,  in  their  day,  excited  much  admiration. 
This  excellent  amd  ingenious  man  died  at  Bath,  in 
1816.  By  a  clause  in  his  will,  he  left  funds  for  an 
annual  sermon,  recommendatory  of  the  exercise  of 
humanity  towards  animals. 

Our  readers  will  find  the  following  compositions 
of  Dr  Harrington  in  the  first  volume  of  our  Minstrel, 
"O  thou  whose  Notes,"  glee,  page  17*,  "Poor 
Thomas  Day,"  catch,  page  34,  and  "  Give  me  the 
sweet  delights  of  Love,"  Ciitch,  page  265. 


THE  WAKENED  HARP. 

WRITTEN    ON    BEING    IMFOBMED    THAT   THE    IBISII 
HARP   IS    HO    LONGER   USED. 

Erin  !  thy  Harp  is  in  silence  reposing, 
Its  strings  are  all  broken,  its  music  unknown; 

And  the  minstrel,  no  longer  its  magic  disclosing. 
Has  laid  it  aside  and  forgotten  its  tone. 

Is  it  that,  Erin,  the  harp  fondly  cherished. 
Has  ceased  to  be  loved  by  the  sons  of  thy  pride  ? 

Is  it  that  valour  and  ardour  have  perished. 
And  the  rude  hand  of  bondage  has  cast  it  aside  ? 

Ah,  no!  in  the  heart  of  thy  children  are  waking 
The  notes  which  those  chords  are  refusing  to  tell ; 

And  the  spirits  which  tyranny  long  has  been  breaking 
Still  treasure  the  strains  of  its  gladness  full  well. 

Lone  should  the  harp  be  while  Erin  is  sitting 
The  prey  of  the  conqueror,  robbed  of  her  might ; 

For  music  like  thine  is  the  happy  befitting — 
The  sorrows  of  Erin  have  put  thee  from  sight. 

When  the  conflict  is  o'er,  and  the  green  Isle  rejoices 
Thathersons  andherdaughters  arehappy  and  free. 

Midst  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  and  the  songs  of  their 
voices. 
The  harp  now  so  silent  awakened  shall  be ! 

The  Glee  Club. — To  promote  the  practice  of 
glee  writing,  LoYd  Sandwich,  in  1762,  alongst  with 
several  other  noble  amateurs,  established  a  society 
for  awarding  prizes  for  the  best  compositions  of  this 
species,  contributed  by  English  composers.  Great 
emulation  was  e.xcited  by  this  attempt  to  stimulate 
native  talent;  and  Dr.  'William  Hajes,  Dr  Arne, 
Baildon,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  AVebbe,  were  competitors 
for  the  rewards  bestowed  by  the  society.  Stafford 
Smith,  Atterbury,  Lord  Mornington,  the  Paxtons, 
and  Danby  followed ;  and,  in  the  two  or  three  years 
which  succeeded  the  establishment  of  this  society, 
the  art  of  glee  writing  became  very  extensively  dif- 
fused, and  greatly  improved.  In  1785,  Dr  Calcott 
first  sent  in  his  contributions  to  the  society ,  and,  in 
1787,  the  regular  Glee  Club  was  established,  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  Webbe's 
"Glorious  Apollo"  was  written  for  this  club,  .and  is 
always  the  opening  glee. — Htstury  of  Music. 
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GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  VIOTTI, 
The  first  violinist  of  liis  age,  and  the  enlightened 
originator  of  the  moderu  order  of  violin-playing,  was 
born  in  1755,  at  Fontaneto,a  small  village  in  Pied 
mont.  Possessing  the  happiest  disposition  for  his 
art,  the  progress  he  made  under  Pugnani  was  so 
rapid,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  situation  of  first  violinist  to  the  Royal  Chapel  of 
Turin.  After  about  three  years  residence  there,  he 
proceeded  on  his  travels,  having  already  attained 
maturity  of  excellence.  From  Berlin  he  directed 
his  course  towards  Paris,  where  he  displayed  his 
No;  42. 


talents  in  the  Concert  Spiritnel,  and  speedily  obliged 
Giornovichi,  who  was  then  figuring  as  a  star  of  the 
first  pretensions,  to  "  pale  his  ineffectual  fire !"  The 
Concertos  of  Giornovichi,  agreeable  and  brilliant  as 
they  were,  and  supported  by  his  graceful  and  elegant 
playing,  lost  their  attractions  when  brought  into  ri- 
valry with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Viotli's  com- 
positions, aided  by  the  noble  and  powerful  manner 
in  which  he  executed  them. 

His  fame  very  soon  drew  on  him  the  notice  of  the 
French  Court,  and  he  was  sent  for  to  Versailles  by 
Blarie  Autoniette.     A  new  concerto,  of  his  own  com- 
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position,  to  be  performed  at  a  courtly  festival,  was 
to  aflord  a  treat  worthy  of  Royalty ;  and  every  one 
of  the  privileged  was  impatient  to  hear  him.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  a  thousand  lights  illumined  the 
magniiieent  musical  saloon  of  the  Queen;  the  most 
distinguished  symphonists  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
of  the  theatres,  (ordered  for  the  service  of  their  Ma- 
jesties), were  seated  at  the  desks  where  the  parts  of  the 
music  were  distributed.  The  Queen,  the  Princes, 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  and  all  the  persons 
belonging  to  their  court,  having  arrived,  the  concert 
commenced. 

The  performers,  in  the  midst  of  whom  Viotti  was 
distinguished,  received  from  him  their  impulse,  and 
appeared  to  be  animated  with  the  same  spirit.  The 
symphony  proceeded  with  all  the  fire  and  all  the 
expression  of  him  who  conceived  and  directed  it. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  tutti,  the  enthusiasm  was 
at  its  height;  but  etiquette  forbade  applause;  the 
orchestra  was  silent.  In  the  saloon,  it  seemed  as  if 
every  one  present  was  forewarned  by  this  very 
silence  to  breathe  more  softly,  in  order  to  hear  more 
perfectly  the  solo  which  he  was  about  to  commence. 
The  strings,  trembling  under  the  lofty  and  brilliant 
bow  of  Viotti,  had  already  sent  forth  some  prelusive 
strains,  when  suddenly  a  great  noise  was  heard  from 
the  next  apartment.  '  Place  A  Mouseigneur  le  Comte 
d'  Artois!'  He  entered  preceded  by  servants  carry- 
ing flambeaux,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
train  of  bustling  attendants.  The  folding  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  concert  was  interrupted. 
A  moment  after,  the  symphony  began  again  :  Si- 
lence !  Viotti  is  going  to  play.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Comte  d'  Artois  cannot  remain  quietly  seated; 
he  rises  and  walks  about  the  room,  addressing  his 
discourse  loudly  to  several  ladies.  Viotti  looks 
round  with  indignant  surprise  at  the  interruption, 
puts  his  violin  under  his  arm,  takes  the  music  from 
the  stand,  and  walks  oft',  leaving  the  concert,  her 
Majesty,  and  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  reproaches 
of  ail  the  audience,  and  leaving  his  biographers  af- 
terwards in  some  doubt  whether  a  just  independence 
of  spirit,  or  a  petulance  beyond  the  occasion,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  motive  to  this  premature  finale. 
Of  those  who  read  the  anecdote,  some  may  associate 
it  with  the  story  of  the  "bear  and  fiddle,"  while 
others,  siding  with  Viotti,  may  consider  tiie  inter- 
ruption that  provoked  him  as  something  parallel  to 
Beranger's  ironical  summons  of 

"Bas!  bas! 
Chapeau  bras ! 
Place  au  Marquis  de  Carabas  I" 

It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  discovered  what 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  Viotti,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  ever  per- 
forming in  pubUc;  some  have  referred  to  the  inci 
dent  above  narrated  as  the  cause  of  this;  but  they 
who  pretend  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  charac- 
ter, have  asserted  that  he  disdained  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  because  it  was  offered  almost  indis- 
criminately to  superiority  of  talent  and  to  presump- 
tuous mediocrity.  It  is  well  known  that  he  rejected 
tile  solicitations  of  people  who  were  termed  of  the 
great  world,  because  he  would  have  no  other  judges 
than  such  as  were  worthy  of  appreciating  him ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  pretensions  which  the 
great  and  fashionable  persons  of  his  day  asserted, 
on  the  score  of  knowing  everything,  and  of  being 
the  supreme  arbiters  of  arts,  of  artists,  and  of  taste, 
he  observed  that  it  was  very  rare  to  find  among  them 
men  capable  of  a  profound  sentiment,  who  could 


discover  in  others  anything  beyond  their  exterior, 
and  judge  of  things  otherwise  than  by  the  same  su- 
perHcial  admeasurement.  He,  however,  yielded  on 
two  occasions,  again  to  the  eagerness  which  was 
evinced  forbearing  him — but  on  two  occasions  only; 
of  which  the  one  did  honour  to  his  heart,  the  other, 
as  it  serves  to  acquaint  us  more  intimately  with  his 
character,  may  be  here  related. 

On  a  fifth  story,  in  a  little  street  in  Paris,  not  far 
from  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  in  the  year  1790, 
lodged  a  deputy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  an 
intimate  and  trustworthy  friend  of  Viotti's.  "  The 
conformity  of  their  opinions,  the  same  love  of  arts 
and  of  liberty,  an  equal  admiration  of  the  works  and 
genius  of  Rousseau,  had  formed  this  connexion  be« 
tween  two  men  who  were  henceforward  inseparable. 
It  was  during  the  exciting  times  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope,  that  the  ardent  heart  of  Viotti  could  not  re. 
main  indifferent  to  sentiments  which  afl'ected  all 
great  and  generous  minds.  He  shared  them  with 
his  friend.  This  person  solicited  him  strongly  to 
comply  with  the  desire  which  some  of  the  first  per- 
sonages in  the  kingdom  expressed  to  hear  him,  if 
only  for  once.  Viotti  at  last  consented,  but  on  one 
condition,  namely,  that  the  concert  should  be  given 
in  the  modest  and  humble  retreat  of  the  fifth  floor! 
La  fortune  passe  par  tout — "  We  have,"  said  he, 
"  long  enough  descended  to  them,  but  the  times  are 
changed;  they  must  now  mount,  in  order  to  raise 
themselves  to  us."  This  project  was  no  sooner 
thought  of  than  prepared  U)v  execution.  Viotti  and 
his  friend  invited  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the 
day  to  grace  this  novel  festival.  Garat,  whom  na- 
ture had  endowed  with  a  splendid  voice,  and  a  ta- 
lent of  expression  still  more  admirable — Herman, 
Steibelt,  Rode,  (the  pupil  of  Viotti.)  To  Puppo  was 
confided  the  direction  of  the  orchestra;  and  to  BrS- 
val  the  office  of  seconding  Viotti.  Among  the  great 
female  artists  of  the  day,  were  Madame  Davrigny, 
with  Mandini,  Viganoni,  and  Morichelli,  a  lady  as 
celebrated  for  her  talents  as  for  her  charms.  On 
the  appointed  day,  all  the  friends  arrived.  The  bust 
of  Rousseau,  encircled  with  garlands  of  flowers,  was 
uncovered,  and  formed  the  only  ornament  of  this 
novel  music  saloon.  It  was  there  that  Princes,  not- 
withstanding the  pride  of  rank;  great  ladies,  despite 
the  vanity  of  titles;  pretty  women,  and  superannu- 
ated fops,  clambered  for  the  first  time  to  the  fifth 
story,  to  hear  the  celestial  music  of  Boccherini  per- 
formed by  Viotti ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  artist,  there  was 
not  one  of  these  persons  who,  after  the  concert,  de- 
scended without  regret,  although  it  was  the  lot  of 
some  of  them  to  return  to  sumptuous  palaces,  and 
into  the  midst  of  etiquette,  luxury,  and  splendour. 

Among  those  friends  who  enjoyed  the  envied  pri- 
vilege of  hearing  this  great  artist  in  private,  was 
Bladame  Montgeralt,  who  had  a  country-house  in 
the  valley  of  Montmorency.  Some  of  his  most  bril- 
liant ideas  had  their  access  in  the  society  of  this 
amiable  and  gifted  woman,  in  whom  he  had  found 
an  enthusiasm  for  art  equal  to  his  own.  She  would 
frequently  seat  herself  at  the  piano,  and  begin  a  Con- 
certo all  improviso;  while  Viotti,  catching  in  an  in- 
stant the  spirit  of  the  motivo,  would  accompany  her 
extemporaneous  effusions,  and  display  all  the  magic 
of  his  skill. 

The  spirit  and  honesty  of  Viotti's  character  are 
not  ill  shown  in  the  following  anecdote.  Guiseppe 
Poppo,  who  possessed  no  mean  command  over  the 
violin,  and  whose  talents  were  acknowledged  by 
Viotti  with  the  readiest  candour,  cherished  the  more. 
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than  foolish  vanity  of  boasting  himself  a  scholar  of 
the  great  Tartini," which  vas  known  to  be  an  un- 
truth, or,  as  the  French  term  leniently  expresses 
such  deviations,  "Mne  inexactitude."  On  some  pub- 
lic occasion,  when  M.  Lahoussaye  chanced  to  be 
present,  who  was  really  a  disciple,  and  an  enthusias- 
tic one,  of  Tartini's,  Viotti  begfjed  him  as  a  favour,  to 
give  him  a  specimen  of  Tartini's  manner  of  playing. 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all  the  company,  "  Now,  Signer  Pupp(. 
listen  to  my  friend  Monsieur  Lahoussaye,  and  you 
will  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  as  to  how  Tartini 
plaved  !'■ 

Viiitti's  stay  in  Paris  was  abruptly  terminated  bj 
the  bursting  of  the  revolutionary  storm  in  1790 
which  drove  him  to  England.  His  deliHt  in  London 
at  the  memorable  concerts  under  the  management 
of  Saliiman,  was  as  brightly  marked  as  it  had  beeti 
in  Paris.  The  connoisseurs  were  delighted  by  his 
originality  and  felicitous  boldness,  tempered  as  these 
qualities  were  by  a  pure  and  exalted  taste.  In  the 
years  1794  and  1795,  he  had  some  share  in  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  King's  theatre,  and  subsequent!} 
became  leader  ol'  the  band  in  that  temple  of  (occa- 
sional) concord.  But,  as  an  ancient  author  has  said, 
success  is  a  thing  of  glass,  and,  just  when  it  begins 
to  wear  its  brightest  looks,  it  provokingly  meets  with 
a  fracture.  The  quiet  and  blameless  habits  of  life 
of  the  great  musician  had  not  sufficed  to  exempt  hinj 
from  the  ofiicious  visitations  of  political  suspicion, 
prompted,  it  has  been  supposed,  by  some  whispering 
tale  of  slander,  from  professional  envy.  The  result 
was,  that  poor  Viotti  suddenly  received  an  order 
from  government  to  leave  England  immediately. 
By  what  subtle  ingenuity  of  apprehension  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  a  violin-player  came  to  be  associated  at 
the  Home  office  with  the  revolutions  of  empires,  is 
as  yet  a  mystery  more  dark  than  Delphos.  Possi- 
bly some  future  DTsraeli,  enquiring  for  further  par- 
ticulars  within,  may  find  the  means  of  enlightening 
the  world  on  this  transaction,  which  certainly  does 
seem,  at  present,  to  afford  scantier  material  for  the 
historian  than  for  the  epigrammatist. 

Thus  ex|)elled  from  the  country  which  had  evinced 
towards  others  so  many  generous  proofs  of  hospita- 
lity, Viotti  passed  over  to  Holland, and  subsequently 
fixed  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  the  beautiful  spot 
near  Hamburg,  named  Sehonfeld.  Here  he  gave 
up  his  mind  to  the  cares  of  composition,  as  most 
likely  to  displace  or  diminish  those  more  painful 
ones  which  harassed  his  sensitive  mind,  on  account 
of  the  treatment  he  had  been  subjected  to.  Some 
of  his  best  works  were  the  product  of  this  retreat; 
including  his  celebrated  Six  Duetts  Concertante,  for 
two  violins ;  in  the  preface  to  which  he  touches  on 
the  circumstance  that  was  still  afl'ecting  him : — "  Cet 
ouvrage  est  le  fruit  du  loisir  que  malheur  me  pro- 
cure. Quelques  morceaux  out  fete  dictfis  par  la  peine, 
d'autres  par  I'espoir."  ["  This  work  is  the  fruit  vf  the 
leisure  n'hich  misfortune  has  procured  me.  So^ne  por- 
tions of  it  have  been  dictated  by  ajfiiction,  others  by 
hope."']  And,  indeed,  it  has  justly  been  remarked 
that  it  would  be  diiEcult  to  find  any  musical  work 
that  should  seem  to  have  proceeded  more  directly 
from  a  feeling  heart  than  these  exquisite  duets. 

In  Hamburgh  he  met  with  his  former  competitor, 
Giornovichi,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  compelled 
to  fly  from  Paris,  the  scene  of  his  pristine  glories. 
The  latter  gave  two  concerts  at  this  place ;  but  the 
graver-minded  Viotti  could  not  be  persuaded  to  ap- 
pear in  public  and  imitate  his  example. 

In  1801,  Viotti  found  himself'  at  liberty  to  return 


to  London.  Having  determined  to  relinquish  the 
musical  profession,  he  devoted  his  resources,  like 
Carboiielli  of  foregone  fame,  to  the  ministry  of  Bac- 
chus, and  associated  himself  with  a  respectable 
member  of  the  nine  trade.  Disappointment  was 
the  issue,  however,  of  this  undertaking;  and,  after 
years  of  endeavour,  he  discovered  that  his  whole  for- 
tune was  gone.  Thus  reduced,  he  prevailed  upon 
his  own  struggling  spirit  to  solicit  some  appointment 
from  the  French  Court,  and  received  from  Louis 
XVIII.  the  nomination  to  the  management  of  the 
Grand  Opera.  Impelled  anew  by  what  Byron 
calls — 

"  The  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney-coach," 

he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  entered  upon  the  office; 
but  neither  his  age,  nor  his  quiet  unintriguing  cha- 
racter, was  congenial  with  such  a  scene;  and  be 
retired  unsuccessful,  but  with  the  grant  of  a  pension. 
He  then  came  over  to  end  his  days  in  England,  lov- 
ing rather  to  be  an  habitue  of  London,  than  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  for  he  had  become  closely  famil- 
iarised with  the  ways  jnd  habits  of  our  metropolis, 
and  seemed  to  have  cherished  an  almost  Johnsonian 
attachment  to  it.  His  previous  cares  and  misfor- 
tunes had  left  him  little  power  to  continue  the  race 
of  life,  he  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1824. 

His  long  retirement  from  the  profession  of  that 
art  on  which  his  fame  was  built,  had  not  impaired 
his  love  of  it,  nor  his  inclination  to  support  it.  On 
the  institution  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  that 
"  decns  et  tutamen"  of  instrumental  music  in  this 
country,  he  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and, 
as  an  honorary  performer,  he  not  only  led  the  band 
in  turn  with  Saloman,  F.  Cramer,  Yaneiwicz,  Spag- 
noletti,  and  Vaccari,  but,  like  them,  interchanged 
direction  with  submission,  by  taking  his  seat,  on 
other  nights,  among  the  ripieni ;  thus  assisting  to 
form  an  orchestral  phalanx  such  as  certainly  was 
never  previously  witnessed,  and  is  little  hkely  to  be 
ever  surpassed. 

Viotti  was  a  person  of  feelings  and  sentiments  far 
less  artificial  than  are  commonly  produced  in  men 
whose  intercourse  with  society  is  fostered  by  their 
powers  of  contributing  to  its  amusement.  Mi.xing, 
of  necessity,  a  great  deal  with  the  world,  he  seems 
nevertheless,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  have  pre- 
served himself  "unspotted  from  the  world;"  and 
though,  as  just  remarked,  he  loved  London  much 
there  is  very  interesting  evidence  that  he  loved  na- 
ture more.  ^The  purity  and  rectitude  of  his  taste, 
its  association  with  the  poetic  and  the  true,  stand 
thus  recorded  by  one  who  had  good  opportunities 
of  appreciating  him :  — "  Never  did  a  man  attach  so 
much  value  (says  M.  Eymar),  to  the  simplest  gifts 
of  nature  ;  and  never  did  a  child  enjoy  them  more 
passionately.  A  simple  violet,  discovered  in  its 
lowlv  bed  among  the  grass,  would  transport  hinx 
with'  the  liveliest  joy;  a  peSr,  a  plum,  gathered 
fresh  by  his  own  hands,  would,  for  the  moment 
make  him  the  happiest  of  mc^rtals.  The  perfume 
of  the  one  had  alvays  something  new  to  him,  and 
the  taste  of  the  other  something  more  delicious  than 
before.  His  organs,  all  delicacy  and  sensibility, 
seemed  to  have  preserved, undiminished, theiryouth- 
ful  purity.  In  the  country,  everything  was,  to  this 
extraordinary  man,  an  object  of  fresh  interest  and 
enjoyment.  The  slightest  impression  seemed  com- 
municated to  all  his  senses  at  once.  Everything 
affected  his  imagination,  everything  spoke  to  his 
heart,  and  he  yielded  himself  at  once  to  its  emo- 
tions."' 

The  natural  bias  of  bis  character  receives  furthei 
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illustration  in  the  sketch  which  he  himself  has 
given,  descriptive  of  his  picking  up  one  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  popular  Ran:  des  Vaches  among  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland. 

"  The  Ran:  des  Vaches  which  I  send  you,"  says 
he  to  a  friend, "  is  neither  that  which  our  friend 
Jean  Jacques  (Rousseau)  has  presented  us,  nor 
that  of  which  M.  de  ia  Borde  speaks  in  his  work 
on  music.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  known  or 
not ;  all  i  know  is  that  1  heard  it  in  Switzerland, 
and,  once  heard,  I  have  not  forgotten  it  since. 

"  I  was  sauntering  along,  towards  the  decline  of 
day,  in  one  of  those  sequestered  spots  where  we 
never  feel  a  desire  to  open  our  lips.  The  weather 
was  mild  and  serene;  the  wind,  which  Idetest,was 
hushed ;  all  was  calm — all  was  in  unison  with  my 
feelings,  and  tended  to  lull  me  into  that  melancholy 
mood  which,  ever  since  I  remember,  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  feel  at  the  hour  of  twilight. 

"  My  thoughts  wandered  at  random,  and  my 
footsteps  were  equally  undirected.  My  imagination 
was  not  occupied  with  any  particular  object,  and 
my  heart  lay  open  to  every  impression  of  pensive 
delight.  I  walked  forward;  I  descended  the  val- 
leys, and  traversed  the  heights.  At  length,  chance 
conducted  me  to  a  valley,  which  on  rousing  myself 
from  my  waking  dream,  I  discovered  to  abound 
with  beauties.  It  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  de- 
licious retreats  so  beautifully  described  by  Gesner, 
flowers,  verdure,  streamlets',  all  united  to  form  a 
picture  of  perfect  harmony.  There,  without  being 
fatigued,!  seated  myself  mechanically  on  a  fragment 
of  rock,  and  again  fell  into  that  kind  of  profound 
reverie,  which  so  totally  absorbed  all  my  faculties 
that  I  seemed  to  forget  whether  I  was  upon  the 
earth. 

"  While  sitting  thus,  wrapped  in  this  slumber  of 
the  soul,  sounds  broke  upon  my  ear,  which  were 
sometimes  of  a  hurried,  sometimes  of  a  prolonged 
and  sustained  character,  and  were  repeated  in 
softened  tones  by  the  echoes  around.  I  found  they 
proceeded  from  a  mountain  horn  ;  and  their  eliect 
was  heightened  by  a  plaintive  female  voice.  Struck, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  I  started  from  my  lethargy, 
listened  with  breathless  attention,  and  learned,  or 
rather  engraved  upon  my  memory,  the  Ran:  des 
Vaches  which  I  send  you.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand all  its  beauties,  you  ought  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  scene  in  which  I  heard  it,  and  to  feel  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  such  a  moment  inspired." 

This  susceptibility  of  pure  and  simple  emotions, 
which  it  is  delightful  to  recognise  as  one  of  the 


attributes  of  real  genius,  was  in  Viotti  associateil 
with  a  clear  and  cultivated  intellect.  He  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  the  accomplished, 
the  literary,  and  the  scientific;  and  his  active  mind 
gathered  strength  and  refinement  from  the  inter, 
course.     If  the  Horatian  dictum  be  right,  that 

"  Principibus  placuisse  viris  baud  ultima  laus  est," 

it  may  be  added  to  the  sum  of  Viotti's  personal 
merits  that  he  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  great,  with  whom  he  mixed  on  proper  terms, 
not  forgetful  of  their  rank  as  persons  of  birth  and 
fortune,  nor  of  his  own,  as  a  man  of  rare  talent. 
The  strictest  integrity  and  honour  regulated  all 
his  transactions ;  and  his  feelings  were  kind  and 
benevolent.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  was  calculated  to  give  increased 
dignity  and  influence  to  his  name  as  a  musician. 

In  the  latter  capacity,  it  has  with  great  truth 
been  remarked  of  him,  that  though  the  virtuosi  of 
the  present  day  contrive  to  execute  manual  diffi- 
culties exceeding  those  which  were  attempted  in  his 
time,  he  has  never  been  surpassed  in  all  the  highest 
qualities  that  belong  to  performance  on  his  instru- 
ment. His  compositions  for  it  remain,  to  this  day, 
unrivalled  in  spirit  and  grandeur  of  design,  graceful 
melody,  and  variety  of  expression  ;  and  they  shall 
furnish,  when  performed  by  the  surviving  disciples 
of  his  school,  one  of  the  most  delightful  treats 
which  a  lover  of  the  great  and  beautiful  in  music 
can  receive.  The  Concerto,  in  particular,  which 
attained  some  of  its  improvements  in  the  hands  of 
the  elegant  Jarnowick,  and  the  sweetly-expressive 
Mestrino,  derived  a  marked  advancement  from 
Viotti,  who  gave  to  this  style  the  character  which 
seems  peculiarly  its  own,  and  brought  it  to  a  degree 
of  elevation  which  it  seems  incapable  of  surmount- 
ing. 

Among  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  this  great 
master  may  be  enumerated  Rode,  Alday,  Labarre, 
Vacher,  Cartier,  Pixis,  Madame  Paravicini,  Ma- 
demoiselle Gerbini,  and  our  countryman  Mori. 

Dubourg's  Violin. 

HOME.^ — The  only  fountain  in  the  wilderness  of  hfe 
where  man  drinks  of  water  totally  unmixed  with  bit- 
tei'ness,  is  that  which  gushes  for  him  in  the  calm  and 
shady  recess  of  domestic  hfe.  Pleasures  may  heat  the 
heart  with  artiiicial  excitement,  ambition  mav  delude 
it  with  its  golden  dreams,  war  may  eradicate"  its  tine 
fibres  and  diminish  its  sensitiveness,  but  it  is  only  do. 
mestic  love  that  can  render  it  truly  happy. 
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"What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

"Wear  hoddin-grey  and  a'  that, 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine ; 

A  raan's  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show  and  a'  that. 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  puir. 

Is  king  o'  men  fur  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  cnif  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 


A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that : 
Eut  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  micht, 

Gude  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  the  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray,  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will,  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 


INVENTOR  OF  THE  MODERN  SCALE. 

Although  there  is  scarcely  a  work  on  music  which 
does  not  make  mention  of  Guido  Aretinus  as  the 
reformer  of  the  ancient  scale  of  music,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  new  method  of  notation,  founded  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
from  a  hymn  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  yet,  by  a  kind 
of  fatality  very  difficult  to  account  for,  his  memory 
lives  almost  solely  in  his  inventions.  He  was  a 
native  of  Arezzo,  a  city  in  Tuscany,  and  having 
been  taught  the  practice  of  music  in  his  youth,  and 
probably  retained  as  a  chorister  in  the  service  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  that  city,  he 
became  a  monk  professed,  and  a  brother  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Benedict.  In  this  retirement  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  particu- 
larly the  system  of  the  ancients,  and  above  all,  to 
reform  their  method  of  notation.  The  difficulties 
that  attended  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  church 
offices  were  so  great,  that,  as  he  himself  says,  ten 
years  were  generally  consumed  barely  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  plain  song;  and  this  considera- 
tion induced  him  to  labour  after  some  amendment, 
some  method  that  might  facilitate  instruction,  and 
enable  these  employed  in  the  choral  office  to  per- 


form  the  duties  of  it  in  a  correct  and  decent  man- 
ner. If  we  may  credit  those  legendary  accounts 
that  are  still  extant  in  monkish  manuscripts,  we 
should  believe  he  was  actually  assisted  in  his  pious 
intention  by  immediate  communication  from  heaven. 
Some  speak  of  the  invention  of  the  syllables  as  the 
efiect  of  inspiration ;  and  Guido  himself  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  by  his  saying  it  was 
revealed  to  him  by  the  Lord,  or,  as  some  interpret 
his  words,  in  a  dream.  Graver  historians  say,  that 
being  at  vespers  in  the  chapel  of  his  monastery,  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  offices  appointed  for  that 
day  was  the  above-mentioned  hymn  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  commences  with  these-lines : 

Ut  queant  lasis,  REsonare  fibris,  , 

Mira  gestorum,  FAmula  tuorum,  ,' 

SoLvi  poUuti,  LAbii  reatura. 

Sancti  Johahnis. 

"  We  must  suppose,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
"  that  the  converting  of  the  tetrachords  into  hexa- 
chords,  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
contemplation  with  Guido,  and  a  method  of  discri- 
minating the  tones  and  semitones  was  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  complete  his  invention.  During 
the  performance  of  the  above  hymn,  he  remarked 
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the  iteration  of  the  words,  and  the  frequent  returns 
of  «(,  re,  mi, fa,  sol,  la;  he  observed  liliewise  a  dis- 
similarity between  the  closeness  of  the  syllable  mi, 
and  the  broad  open  sound  of /a,  which  he  thought 
could  not  fail  to  impress  u.pon  the  mind  an  idea  of 
their  congruity,  and  immediately  conceived  a  thought 
of  applying  these  six  syllables  to  his  new  formed 
hexachord.  Struck  with  the  discovery,  he  retired 
to  his  study,  and  having  perfected  his  system,  began 
to  introduce  it  into  practice. 

The  persons  to  whom  Guido  first  communicated 
his  invention,  were  the  brethren  of  his  monastery, 
from  whom  he  met  with  but  a  cold  reception.  In 
an  epistle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael,  a  monk 
of  Pomposa,  he  ascribes  this  to  what  was  un- 
doubtedly its  true  cause,  envy;  however,  his  interest 
with  the  abbot,  and  his  employment  in  the  chapel, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  efficacy  of 
this  method  on  the  boys  who  were  trained  up  for 
the  choral  service,  and  it  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  fame  of  Guido's  invention  spread  quickly 
abroad,  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  than  generally 
followed.  We  are  told  by  Kircher,that  Hirmanus, 
Bishop  of  Hamburgh,  and  Elvericus,  Bishop  ofOs- 
naburgh,  made  use  of  it,  and,  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Histoire  l.itteraire  de  la  France,"  that  it  was  re- 
ceived in  that  country,  and  taught  in  all  the  monas- 
teries in  tile  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the  repu- 
tation of  his  great  skill  in  music  had  excited  in  the 
Pope  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  him;  of 
which,  and  of  his  going  to  Rome  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the  Pontiff, 
Guido  has  himself  given  a  circumstantial  account, 
in  the  epistle  to  his  friend  Michael,  before  men- 
tioned. 


The  particulars  of  this  relation  are  very  curious, 
and  as  we  have  his  own  authority,  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  It  seems  that  John  XX., 
or,  as  some  writers  compute,  the  nineteenth  of  that 
name,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Guido's  school, 
and  conceiving  a  desire  to  see  him,  sent  three  mes- 
sengers to  invite  him  to  Rome.  Upon  their  arrival, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  brethren  of  the  monastery 
that  he  should  go  thither,  attended  by  Grimaldo,  the 
Abbot,  and  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  canons  of  the 
church  of  Arezzo.  Arriving  at  Rome,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  holy  father,  and  by  him  received  with 
great  kindness.  The  Pope  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  him,  in  all  of  which  he  interrogated  him 
as  to  his  knowledge  in  music ;  and,  upon  sight  of 
an  antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought  with  him, 
marked  with  the  syllables  according  to  the  new  in- 
vention, the  Pope  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
digy, and  ruminating  on  the  doctrines  delivered  bj/ 
Guido,  would  not  stir  from  his  seat  till  he  had 
learned  perfectly  to  sing  oft'  averse ;  upon  which  he 
declared  that  be  could  not  have  believed  the  efficacy 
of  the  method  if  he  had  not  been  convinced  by  the 
experiment  he  had  himself  made  of  it.  The  Pope 
would  have  detained  him  at  Rome,  but  labouring 
under  a  bodily  disorder,  and  fearing  an  injury  to 
hishealtli  from  the  air  of  the  place,  and  the  heats 
of  summer,  which  was  then  approaching,  Guido  left 
that  city  upon  a  promise  to  return  to  it,  and  to  ex- 
plain more  at  large  to  his  holiness  the  principles  of 
his  system.  On  his  return  homewards,  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  Abbot  of  Pomposa,  who  was  very  ear- 
nest to  have  Guido  settle  in  the  monastery  of  that 
place,  to  which  invitation,  it  seems,  he  yielded, 
being,  as  he  says, "  desirous  of  rendering  so  great  a 
monastery  still  more  famous  by  his  studies  there." 
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Mt  Nannie  's  chavmin',  sweet,  and  young  ; 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O  ; 
May  ill  befa'  the  flatterinj^  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nannie,  O  1 
Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true. 

As  spotless  as  she's  bonnie,  O  ; 


The  openin'  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  O. 

A  co\intry  lad  is  my  degree. 

And  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O  ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be — 
I'm  welcome  aye  to  Nannie,  O. 
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My  riches  a'  's  my  penny  fee, 

And  1  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O. 
But  warld's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 

My  tiiochts  are  a'  my  Nannie,  O. 

Our  auld  gudeinan  delights  to  view 

His  sheep  and  kye  thrive  bonnie,  O  ; 
But  I'm  as  blyth,  that  bauds  his  plough. 

And  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  O. 
Come  weel,  come  wae,  I  carena  by, 

I'll  tak  what  Heaven  will  send  me,  O  ; 
Nae  other  care  in  life  hae  I, 

But  live  and  love  my  Nannie,  O 

The  heroine  of  this  song  was  a  Miss  Fleming,'  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Taj'bolton,  Ayr- 
shire. It  was  written  while  Burns  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  while,  in  reality,  his  only  employment  was 
"to  baud  the  plough,"  and  ponder  on  his  mistress. — 
■ — Chambers' s  Scottish  Songs. 


OLD  AND  SCARCE  MELODIES. 
We  mentioned  in  our  address  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  volume,  that  we  intended  to 
publish  a  selection  of  airs  which  have  been  lost 
almost  to  the  present  generation ;  in  fulfilment  of 
which  we  now  present  our  readers  with  three  melo- 
dies, one  of  which,  the  Gaelic  air,  has  never  to  our 
knowledge  been  published  in  any  other  collection, 
and  which  is  well  worth  preservation.  The  second 
is  a  West  Indian  melody,  and  is  offered  as  a  mere 
curiosity;  it  possesses  no  other  merit;  but  as  it  is  a 
genuine  specimen,  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  class 


to  which  it  belongs.  The  last,  an  Irish  air,  the 
"  Oak  Stick,"  is  a  lively,  rollicking  air,  at  one  time 
very  popular  in  merry-makings,  such  as  "  rockings" 
and  "  kirns,"  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ayrshire,  aiid 
in  Galloway.  Our  present  selection  is  purposely 
various,  and  it  will  show  better  than  words  what 
scheme  we  intend  to  follow.  In  this  division  of  our 
Miscellany,  we  will  not  tie  ourselves  down  to  the 
melodies  of  any  people  or  country,  but  will  cull  a 
posie  from  the  productions  of  all  lands. 

We  respectfully  request  contributions  from  those 
who  are  the  happy  possessors  of  such  treasures ;  the 
airs  of  a  people  are  precious,  because  they  consti- 
tute a  language  to  such  as  have  been,  bred  in  their 
locality,  and  furnish  a  means  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  prevailing  character  of  their  habits 
and  feelings— none  are  valueless,  because  they  fill  up 
the  chain  of  the  history  of  music.  Much  labour  has 
been  undertaken  from  an  early  period  to  rescue  the 
lyrical  and  ballad  poetry  of  Europe  from  oblivion, 
and  that  toil  has  been  amply  recompensed,  by  the 
amount  of  interesting  matter  which  has  been 
brought  to  light.  That  the  same  enthusiasm  has 
not  been  displayed  hitherto,  with  regard  to  music, 
we  may  regret;  but  it  can  furnish  no  excuse  why 
we  should  allow  the  traditional  and  characteristic 
melodies  of  our  own  country  still  within  reach,  to 
die  and  be  heard  no  more. 
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No.  1. — This  air  is  sung  frequently  by  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  Gael,  in  the  district  of  Lorn, 
Argyleshire.  It  is  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
While  residing  some  time  in  the  pleasing  village  of 
Oban  in  the  year  1831,  we  noted  the  air  from  the 
singing  of  a  young  lady,  and  we  believe  it  has 
never  been  published.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have 
not  sufficient  Gaelic  scholarcraft  to  be  able  to  give 
the  legend  to  which  it  was  sung,  in  a  southron 
garb — or  convey  to  our  readers  a  perception  of  the 
style  of  the  fair  songstress.  But  we  would  particu- 
larly call  the  attention  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
song  in  the  locality  to  which  this  air  belongs,  to  the 
well  known  fact,  that  Robert  Burns,  when  he 
made  his  tour  through  the  Highlands,  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  airs,  that 
they  became  the  causes  to  which  we  owe  some  of 
his  sweetest  songs.  And  we  are  well  aware  that  in 
Oban  and  Inverary,  and  the  country  round,  there 
are  many  persons  still  residing  who  have  the  power, 
if  they  have  the  will,  to  aid  us  in  rescuing  their 
popular  airs  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are 
fast  hastening.  The  Rev.  Patrick  M'Donald,  in 
the  West  Highlands,  and  Captain  Eraser,  in  the 
North,  have  done  much  to  preserve  their  native  airs, 
and  make  them  extensively  known,  yet  many  remain 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  attentive  gleaner.  There  are 
the  war  tunes — the  gatherings — the  bridal  airs  and 
funeral  chants  of  several  clans,  which  are  of  his- 
torical importance,  and  which  give  a  truth  to  the 
wild  and  romantic  legends  of  our  Celtic  brethren. 

Many  a  time  has  the  bereaved  and  torn  heart 
found  a  balm  for  its  afllictions  from  the  low  breath- 
ing of  a  melody  which  contained  in  itself,  or  sug- 
gested ideas  of  fairer  times,  and  happier  circum- 
stances. And  oft  when  the  fierce  and  rapacious 
ambition  of  a  more  powerful  sept  has  threatened 
extermination  to  a  doomed  name,  the  pibroch  with 
its  simple  yet  almost  inexhaustible  variations,  has 
roused  a  spirit  of  heroic  resolve,  and  reckless  self- 
devotion  in  the  breasts  of  its  people,  which  makes 
the  classic  valour  of  Sparta  the  more  true,  because 
the  resistance  and  success  of  the  oppressed  was  as 
seemingly  impossible.  And  then,  ye  Lowland  men, 
who  pride  yourselves  on  your  more  varied  sources 
of  happiness,  and  the  multiplicity  of  means  by 
which  ye  can  add  to  it,— what  is  the  mirth  of  your 
bridal  parties  ?  what  is  the  music  in  which  ye  are 
most  frequently  asked  to  delight?  What  are  the 
measures  ye  dance?  Waltzes,  quadrilles,  mazour- 
kas  and  gallopades— foreign  all, and  therefore  inex- 
pressive. Their  language  is  not  that  of  Auld  Scot- 
land, in  whose  music  is  blended  with  fearful  beauty 
all  nature's  utterings.    The  mountain  torrent  sud- 


denly leaping  from  its  mother  lake  in  the  highest 
cleft  of  Nevis  or  Cruachau ;  and  the  savage  lashing 
of  the  sea  at  Corrie  Vrechdan,  or  Connal,  then 
again  the  melancholy  wail  of  the  wind  through  the 
native  hazel  and  pine  woods,  rushing  and  moaning 
as  if  in  pain,  then  soft  and  softer,  dying  away  or 
passing  into  the  joyous  mirth  of  gambolling  child- 
hood. The  fashionable  music  of  the  day  is  silent 
to  the  feeling  of  a  Scottish  man.  It  may,  and  no 
doubt  does  speak  distinctly  and  forcefully  to  the 
people  among  whom  it  had  its  origin,  but  to  us  it 
must  necessarily  seem  vapid  and  nerveless.  And 
what  funeral  music  do  you  possess?  None.  But 
let  us  hear  in  the  glens  and  on  tlie  hillsides  of 
Scotland,  the  sad  strains  of  "  Locliaber  no  more" 
— "  Eleu  Loro" — the  "  Lament  of  Macgregor"— and 
"  Oran  an  Oig,"  every  sense  but  that  of  deep 
melancholy  and  despair  sinks  before  them. 

No.  2. — We  will  not  be  guilty  of  abetting  the 
crime  against  good  taste,  which  the  authors  of  the 
present  popular  Negro  Extravaganzas  are  perpe- 
trating, by  publishing  the  rubbish  misnamed  a 
song  accompanying  this  air.  We  present  it  as  a 
specimen  of  genuine  Negro  nuisic.  It  was  very 
fashionable  amongst  the  slave  population  of  the 
French  West  India  islands  about  fifty  years  ago. 
The  word  "  Calimbe,"  which  ^ve  have  prefixed  as 
the  title,  was  the  burthen  or  refrain. 

No.  3. — Miles  Daily,  aviolin  player,  who  was  living 
about  twenty-five  yeai's  ago,  and  was  esteemed,  in 
his  day,  the  best  jig  player  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Oak  Stick  was  oi 
Irish  origin.  He  did  not  know  the  composer,  but 
we  think  it  is  of  modern  date.  It  is  taken  from  an 
MS.  collection  dated  177i). 


SONNET  TO  MCSIC 

Let  me  again  drink,  with  enraptured  ear, 

Those  soft  low  tones  that  fall  upon  the  lie.art 

Like  snow  flakes  on  the  stream,  which  to  the  eye 

Soon  disappear,  but  which  no  more  shall  part 

From  its  embracing  bosom.     So  a  start 

Of  brflliant  melody  hath  passed  by 

Unheeded,  but  that  faint  and  lovely  strain 

Hath  stirred  emotions  that  may  never  die. 

And  the  glad  heart  throbs  and  re-throbs  again. 

And  fancy  paints  fair  visions  in  the  air, 

Or  dreams  of  golden  hours  with  love  in  all. 

Paths  strewn  with  flowers  and  ne'er  approached  by 

care. 
'Tis  this  may  gild  our  darkest  clouds  below, 
And  pluck  the  venomed  sting  from  grief  and  woe. 
— Greenock  Advertiser,  May,  1839. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  FENTON'S  TRAGEDY  OF 
"MARIAMNE." 
Music  shall  wake  her ;  that  hath  power  to  charm 
Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain  ; 
But,  ever  on  the  mind  the  sure  effects 
Are  most  conspicuous,  where  the  varied  notes 
Can  raise  and  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 
In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  wakeful  sense 
Of  grief,  or  love ;  and  print  a  dimpled  smile 
On  the  green  bloodless  cheek  of  dumb  despair. 
Such  powerful  strains  bid  harmony  resound  ; 
Such  as  good  spirits  are  supposed  to  sing 


O'er  saints,  while  Death  dissolves  the  union-band, 
And  frees  them  from  the  fretful  dream  of  life. 


THE  COUNTER  ALTO. 

In  order  to  render  our  selection  of  concerted  mu- 
sic still  more  generally  useful,  we  will,  for  the 
future,  print  a  double  set  of  notes  in  the  counter 
alto  stave  of  our  glees  and  choruses  where  neces- 
sary— the  lower  series  being  for  female,  and  the 
higher  for  male  voices. 
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THE    BRITFSH   MINSTREL;   AND 


Awake,  sweet  Muse!  The  breathing  spring 
With  rapture  warms :  awake,  and  sing  I 
Awake  and  join  the  vocal  throng. 
And  hail  the  morning  with  a  song: 
To  Nannie  raise  the  cheerful  lay ; 
O,  bid  her  haste  and  come  away ; 
In  sweetest  smiles  herself  adorn, 
And  add  new  graces  to  the  morn  1 

O  look,  my  love  !  on  every  spray 
A  feather'd  warbler  tunes  liis  lay  ; 
'Tis  beauty  fires  the  ravish'd  throng. 
And  love  inspires  the  melting  song : 
Then  let  the  raptured  notes  arise : 
For  beauty  darts  from  Nannie's  eyes ; 
And  love  my  rising  bosom  warms. 
And  fills  my  soul  with  sweet  alarms. 

Oh,  come,  my  love !  Thy  Colin's  lay 

With  rapture  calls :  O,  come  away  ! ' 

Come,  while  the  Muse  this  wreath  shall  twine 

Around  that  modest  brow  of  thine. 

O !  hither  haste,  and  with  thee  bring 

That  beauty  blooming  with  the  spring. 

Those  graces  that  divinely  shine, 

And  charm  this  ravished  heart  of  mine  I 

This  song,  which  first  appeared  in  David  Herd's 
Collection,  of  1769,  was  the  composition  of  Richard 
Hewit,  a  young  man  who  was  employed  by  the  bhnd 
poet,  Blacklock,  to  act  as  his  guide  during  his  rambles 
in  Cumberland,  and  continued,  for  some  years  after- 
wards, to  serve  him  as  an  amanuensis.  The  air  of 
"  Roslin  Castle"  was  composed  by  Oswald,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  four  voiced 
glee  which  we  have  given  is  by  Joseph  Corfe,  of  Salis- 
bury, the  author  of  several  very  beautiful  glees  in  which 
Scotch  airs  are  made  the  subject  of  the  composition. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

•  •  'All  these  considerations  wrought  me  up  to 
a  kind  of  impatieuce  yesterday  evening ;  so  that  I 
snatched  up  my  hat,  and  prepared  for  a  sally  beyond 
the  cultivated  farm  and  ornamented  grounds  of 
Mount  Sharon,  just  as  if  I  were  desirous  to  escape 
from  the  realms  of  art,  into  those  of  free  and  un- 
constrained nature. 

I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  when  I  first  enter- 
ed this  peaceful  demesne,  than  I  now  was — such  is 
the  inconsistency  of  human  nature! — when  J  escaped 
from  it  to  the  open  downs,  which  had  formerly 
seemed  so  dreary.  The  clouds,  riding  high  upon 
a  summer  breeze,  drove,  in  gay  succession,  over  my 
head,  now  obscuring  the  sun,  now  letting  its  rays 
stream  in  transient  flashes  upon  various  parts  of 
the  landscape,  and  especially  upon  the  broad  mir- 
ror of  the  distant  Firth  of  Solway. 

I  advanced  on  the  scene  with  the  light  step  of  a 
liberated  captive;  and, like  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim, 
could  have  found  in  my  heart  to  sing  as  I  went  on 
my  way.  It  seemed  as  if  my  gaiety  had  accumu- 
lated while  suppressed,  and  that  I  was,  in  my  pre- 
sent joyous  mood,  entitled  to  expend  the  savings  of 
the  previous  week.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to  up- 
lift a  merry  stave,  I  heard,  to  my  joyful  surprise, 
the  voices  of  three  or  more  choristers,  singing,  with 
considerable  success,  the  lively  old  catch, 

"  For  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry. 
And  all  our  men  were  drinking ; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  men  of  thine, 
And  three  that  belonged  to  old  Sir  Thorn  o'  Lyne; 
As  they  went  to  the  ferry,  they  were  very  very  merry, 
And  all  our  men  were  drinking." 


As  the  chorus  ended,  there  followed  a  loud  and 
hearty  laugh  by  way  of  cheers.  Attracted  by  sounds 
which  were  so  congenial  to  my  present  feelings,  I 
made  towards  the  spot  from  which  they  came, — 
cautiously,  however,  for  the  downs  had  no  good 
name ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  music,  without  ri- 
valling that  of  the  Syrens  in  melody,  might  have 
beeu  followed  by  similarly  inconvenient  consequen- 
ces to  an  incautious  amateur. 

I  crept  on,tlierefore,  trusting  that  the  sinuosities  of 
the  ground,  broken  as  it  was  into  knolls  and  sand- 
pits, would  permit  me  to  obtain  a  iight  of  the  musi- 
cians before  I  should  be  observed  by  them.  As  I 
advanced,  the  old  ditty  was  agiiin  raised.  The 
voices  seemed  those  of  a  man  and  two  boys ;  they 
were  rough,  but  kept  good  time,  and  were  managed 
with  too  much  skill  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  coun- 
try people. 

"  Jack  looked  at  the  sun,  and  cried.  Fire,  fire,  fire  I 
Tom  stabled  his  keifel  in  Birkendale  mire ; 
Jem  started  a  calf,  and  halloo'd  for  a  stag ; 
Will  mounted  a  gate  post  instead  of  his  nag ; 

For  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry, 

And  all  our  men  were  drinking; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine. 
Three  men  of  thine. 

And  three  that  belonged  to  old  Sir  Thorn  o'  Lyne  ; 
As  they  went  to  the  ferry,  they  were  very  very  merry. 

For  all  our  men  were  drinking" 

The  voices,  as  they  mixed  in  their  several  parts, 
and  ran  through  them,  untwisting  and  again  en- 
twining all  the  links  of  the  merry  old  catch,  seemed 
to  have  a  little  touch  of  the  bacchanalian  spirit 
which  they  celebrated,  and  showed  plainly  that  the 
musicians  were  engaged  in  the  same  joyous  revel  as 
the  mmyie  of  old  Sir  Thom  o'  Lyne.  At  length  I 
came  within  sight  of  them,  where  they  sat  cosily 
niched  into  what  you  might  call  a  hunker,  a  little 
sand-pit,  dry  and  snug,  and  surrounded  by  its 
banks,  and  a  screen  of  whins  in  full  bloom. 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  whom  I  recognized  as 
a  personal  acquaintance  was  the  notorious  little 
Benjie,  who,  having  just  finished  his  stave,  was 
cramming  a  huge  luncheon  of  pie-crust  into  his 
mouth  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a 
foaming  tankard,  his  eyes  dancing  with  all  the  glee 
of  a  forbidden  revel;  and  his  features,  which  have 
at  all  times  a  mischievous  archness  of  expression, 
confessing  the  full  sweetness  of  stolen  waters,  and 
bread  eaten  in  secret. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  profession  of  the 
male  and  female,  who  were  partners  with  Benjie  in 
these  merry  doings.  The  man's  long  loose-bodied 
great-coat,  (wrap-rascal  as  the  vulgar  term  it,)  the 
tiddle-case,  with  its  straps,  which  lay  beside  him, 
and  a  small  knapsack  which  might  contain  his  few 
necessaries;  a  clear  gray  eye;  features  which,  in 
contending  with  many  a  storm,  had  not  lost  a  wild 
and  careless  expression  of  glee,  animated  at  pre- 
sent, when  he  was  exercising  for  his  own  pleasure 
the  arts  which  he  usually  practised  for  bread, — all 
announced  one  of  those  peripatetic  followers  of 
Orpheus,  whom  the  vulgar  call  a  strolling  fiddler. 
Gazing  more  attentively,  I  easily  discovered  that 
though  the  poor  musician's  eyes  were  open,  their 
sense  was  shut,  and  that  the  ecstasy  with  which  he 
turned  them  up  to  Heaven,  only  derived  its  appa- 
rent expression  from  his  own  internal  emotions, 
but  received  no  assistance  from  the  visible  objects 
around.  Beside  him  sat  his  female  companion,  in 
a  man's  hat,  a  blue  coat,  which  seemed  also  to 
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have  been  an  article  of  male  apparel,  and  a  red 
petticoat.  She  was  cleaner,  in  person  and  in 
clothes,  than  such  itinerants  generally  are ;  and, 
having  been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  mba,  she 
did  not  even  yet  neglect  some  attention  to  her  ap- 
pearance ;  wore  a  large  amber  necklace,  and  silver 
ear-rings,  and  had  her  plaid  fastened  across  her 
breast  with  a  brooch  of  the  same  metal. 

The  man  also  looked  clean,  notwithstanding  the 
meanness  of  his  attire,  and  had  a  decent  silk  hand, 
kerchief  well  knotted  about  his  throat,  under  which 
peeped  a  clean  owerlay.  His  beard,  also,  instead 
of  displaying  a  grizzly  stubble,  unmoved  for  seve- 
ral days,  flowed  in  thick  and  comely  abundance 
over  the  breast,  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  and 
mingled  with  his  hair,  which  was  but  beginning  to 
exhibit  a  touch  of  age.  To  sum  up  his  appearance, 
the  loose  garment  which  I  have  described,  was  se- 
cured around  him  by  a  large  old-fashioned  belt, 
with  brass  studs,  in  which  hung  a  dirk,  with  a 
knife  and  fork,  its  usual  accompaniments.  Alto- 
gether, there  was  something  more  wild  and  adven- 
turous-looking about  the  man  than  I  could  have 
expected  to  see  in  an  ordinary  modern  crowder; 
and  the  bow  which  he  now  and  then  drew  across 
the  violin,  to  direct  his  little  choir,  was  decidedly 
that  of  no  ordinary  performer. 

You  must  understand,  that  many  of  these  obser- 
vations were  the  fruits  of  after  remark;  for  I  had 
scarce  approached  so  near  as  to  get  a  distinct 
view  of  the  party,  when  my  friend  Benjie's  lurch- 
ing attendant,  which  he  calls  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  Hemp,  began  to  cock  his  tail  and  ears, 
and,  sensible  of  my  presence,  flew,  barking  like  a 
fury,  to  the  place  where  I  had  meant  to  lie  con- 
cealed till  I  heard  another  soug.  I  was  obliged, 
however,  to  jump  on  my  feet,  and  intimidate 
Hemp,  who  would  otherwise  have  bit  me,  by  two 
sound  kicks  on  the  ribs,  which  sent  him  howling 
back  to  his  master. 

Little  Benjie  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  at  my 
appearance ;  but,  calculating  on  my  placability,  he 
speedily  afiected  great  glee,  and  almost  in  one 
breath  assured  the  itinerants  that  I  was  "  a  grand 
gentleman,  and  had  plenty  of  money,  and  was  very 
kind  to  poor  folk;"  and  informed  me  that  this  was 
"Willie  Steenson — Wandering  Willie — the  best 
fiddler  that  ever  kittled  thairm  with  horse-hair." 

The  woman  rose  and  curtsied ;  and  Wandering 
Willie  sanctioned  his  own  praises  with  a  nod,  and 
the  ejaculation,  "  All  is  true  that  the  little  boy  says." 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  of  this  country. 
"  This  country  !"  replied  the  blind  man — "  I  am 
of  every  country  in  broad  Scotland,  and  a  wee  bit 
of  England  to  the  boot.  But  yet  I  am,  in  some 
sense,  of  this  country;  for  I  was  born  within  hear- 
ing of  the  roar  of  Sulway.  Will  I  give  your  honour 
a  touch  of  the  auld  bread-winner?" 

He  preluded  as  he  spoke,  in  a  manner  which 
really  excited  my  curiosity;  and  then  taking  the 
old  tune  of '  Galashiels'  for  his  theme,  he  graced  it 
with  a  number  of  wild,  complicated,  and  beautii'nl 
variations  ;  during  which,  it  was  wonderful  to  ob- 
serve how  his  sightless  face  was  lighted  up  under 
the  conscious  pride  and  heartfelt  delight  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  very  considerable  powers. 

"  What  think  you  of  that,  now,  for  threescore  and 
twa?" 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  pleasure. 
I'  A  rant,  man — an  auld  rant,"  said  Willie ;  '■  nae- 
thing  like  the  music  ye  hae  in  your  ball-houses  and 
jour  playhouses  in  Edinbro';  but  it's  weel  aneugh 


anes  in  a  way  at  a  dyke-side.  Here's  another — it's 
no  a  Scotch  tune,  but  it  passes  for  ane — Oswald 
made  it  himself,  I  reckon — he  has  cheated  mony  a 
ane,  but  he  canna  cheat  Wandering  Willie." 

He  then  played  your  favourite  air  of  'Roslin 
Castle,'  with  a  number  of  beautiful  variations,  some 
of  which  I  am  certain  were  almost  extempore. 

"  You  have  another  fiddle  there,  my  friend,"  said 
I — "  Have  you  a  comrade?"  But  Willie's  ears  were 
deaf,  or  his  attention  was  still  busied  with  the  tune. 
The  female  replied  in  his  stead,  "  O  ay,sir — troth 
we  have  a  partner — a  gangrel  body  like  oursells. 
No  but  my  hinny  might  have  been  better  if  he  had 
liked ;  for  mony  a  bein  nook  in  mony  a  braw  house 
has  been  offered  to  my  hinny  Willie,  if  he  wad  but 
just  bide  still  and  play  to  the  gentles." 

"  Whisht,  woman  !  whisht !"  said  the  blind  man, 
angrily,  shaking  his  locks ;  "  dinna  deave  the 
gentleman  wi'  your  havers.  Stay  in  a  house  and 
play  to  the  gentles ! — strike  up  when  my  leddy 
pleases,  and  lay  down  the  bow  when  my  lord  bids  ! 
Na,  na,  that's  nae  life  for  Willie.  Look  out,  Mag- 
gie— peer  out,  woman,  and  see  if  ye  can  see  Robin 
coming.  De'il  be  in  him !  he  has  got  to  the  lee-side 
of  some  smuggler's  punch-bowl,  and  he  wunna 
budge  the  night,  I  doubt." 

"  Thatis  your  consort's  instrument,"  said  I — "Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  try  my  skill?"  I  slipped  at  the 
same  time  a  shilling  into  the  woman's  hand. 

"  I  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Robin's  fiddle 
to  ye,"  said  Willie,  bluntly.  His  wife  gave  him  a 
twitch.  "Hout  awa, Maggie,"  he  said,  in  contempt 
of  the  hint ;  "  thotigh  the  gentleman  may  hae  gien 
ye  siller,  he  may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a'  that, 
and  I'll  no  trust  Robin's  hddle  wi'  an  ignoramus. 
But  that's  no  sac  muckle amiss,"  he  added,  as  I  be- 
gan to  touch  the  instrument ;  "  I  am  thinking  ye 
have  some  skill  o'  the  craft."  , 

To  confirm  him  in  this  favourable  opinion,  I  be- 
gan to  execute  such  a  complicated  flourish  as  I 
thought  must  have  turned  Crowdero  into  a  pillar  of 
stone  with  envy  and  wonder.  I  scaled  the  top  of 
the  finger-board,  to  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom — 
skipped  with  flying  lingers,  like  Timotheus,  from 
shilt  to  shift — struck  arpeggios  and  harmonic  tones, 
but  without  exciting  any  of  the  astonishment  which 
I  had  expected. 

Willie  indeed  listened  to  me  with  considerable 
attention;  but  I  was  no  sooner  finished,  than  he 
immediately  mimicked  on  his  own  instrument  the 
fantastic  complication  of  tones  which  I  had  pro- 
duced, and  made  so  whimsical  a  parody  of  my  per- 
formance, that,  although  somewhat  angry,  I  could 
not  help  laughing  heartily. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own  accowl, 
and,  as  if  he  had  sufliciently  rebuked  me  by  his 
mimicry,  he  said,  "  But  for  a'  that,  ye  will  play  very 
\\eel  wi'  a  little  practice  and  some  gude  teaching. 
I3ut  ye  maun  learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it,  man- 
to  put  the  heart  into  it." 

I  played  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  received 
more  decided  approbation. 

"  That's  something  like  it,  man.  Od,  ye  are  a 
clever  birkie !" 

The  woman  touched  his  coat  again.  "The 
gentleman  is  a  gentleman,  Willie— ye  maunna  speak 
that  gate  to  hiui,  hinnie." 

"The  deevil  I  maunna?"  said  Willie;  "and  what 
for  maunna  1  ?  If  he  was  ten  gentles,  he  canna 
draw  a  bow  like  me,  can  he  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,  my  honest  friend,"  said  I.  • 
*     «     «     » — Redgauntlet. 
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IN  INFANCY  OUR  HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

[The  loner  notes  of  the  treble  stave  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  sung  as  a  second  part  ifmished.] 

Dr.  Arne. 
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In  infancy  our  hopes  and  fears, 

Were  to  each  other  known  ; 
No  sordid  int'rest  then  appear'd. 

Affection  rul'd  alone. 
As  friendship  ripen'd  with  our  youth. 

The  fruit  was  gatliered  there  ; 
Bright  wisdom  and  fair  blooming'  truth 

Subsided  ev'ry  care. 


Ah  !  happy,  more  than  happy  state, 

When  hearts  are  twin'd  in  one. 
Yet  few,  so  rigid  is  our  fate, 

May  wear  the  tender  crown  ; 
By  one  rude  touch  the  roses  fall, 

And  all  their  beauties  fade. 
In  vain  we  sigh,  in  vain  we  call, 

Too  late  is  human  aid. 
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"Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting  ; 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  ee : 
"Welcome  now,  summer,  and  welcome, my  Willie  ; 

The  summer  to  nature,  and  Willie  to  me. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  caves  of  your  slumbers ! 
How  your  dread  howling  a  iover  alarms  ! 


"Waken,  ye  breezes !  row  gently,  ye  billows ! 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But,  oh,  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  dark  heaving  main  I 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain  ! 


THE  RIVAL'S  WREATH. 

At  length  the  night  came,  and  all  Naples  crowded 
to  the  opera  to  hear  Ganibrica,  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  gifted,  the  most  renowned  and  dazzling 
Cantatrice  that  had  ever  ravished  heart,  senses  and 
breath,  from  Ihe  fiery-souled  inhabitants  of  that 
celebrated  city.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Neapolitans 
for  music,  under  any  circumstances,  is  inconceiv- 
able to  the  people  of  a  colder  clime,  but  Gambrica 
had  excited  it  beyond  itself.  Her  figure,  large, 
symmetrical  and  commanding,  recalled  Cleopatra 
or  Juno.  Her  features  were  sweet  and  noble.  On 
her  queenly  brow  dignity  sat  enthroned;  and  all 
the  lofty  and  all  the  tender  passions  were  reflect- 
ed in  turn  from  her  classic  and  ever-eloquent 
face.  Her  eyes,  endowed  with  the  power  of  magic, 
carried  with  every  glance  the  highest  emotions  of 
poetry  and   music.     The  public  worshipped  her. 

No.  44. 


She  was  an  empress — a  goddess.  Her  smile  sent 
a  sunshine  through  the  multitude.  Her  step  across 
the  stage  caused  a  stir  of  delight.  Her  gestures, 
like  those  of  a  prophetess  interpreting  to  mortals 
the  language  of  heaven,  made  the  pulses  leap, 
and  the  heart  heave  in  the  bosom — and  when, 
all  majestic,  her  superb  and  awful  form,  full  of 
inspiration — a  statue  beyond  the  chisel  of  Angelo 
or  Praxiteles — her  countenance,  a  manifestation 
of  all  that  Rossini  ever  imagined,  or  Raphael 
drew,  when  thus  revealed — a  magnificent  vision 
before  the  unnumbered,  and  expectant  faces — • 
her  wonderful  voice  poured  forth  its  volume,  now 
in  a  stream  gentle  as  the  murmuring  zephyr,  and 
clear  as  the  voice  of  the  limpid  brook — now  start- 
ling as  the  heave  of  the  ocean,  or  the  fall  of  the 
cataract,  and,  at  length,  terrible  as  the  sudden 
thunder,  and  rapid  as  the  lightning  when  it  darts 
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from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.  It  was 
curious  to  witness  the  tempest  of  delight,  the  hurri- 
cane, the  earthqualse,  which  involved  the  assembly 
and  overwhelmed  the  performances  in  a  chaos  of 
frantic  acclamations. 

Gambrica  was  an  Italian.  With  her  first  breath 
she  had  inhaled  lire  from  the  sun.  Had  she  been 
born  in  Nova  Zembla,  that  bosom  had  held  a  heart 
of  passion.  Enthusiasm,  for  good  or  evil,  would 
have  been  her  leading  quality.  Had  she  been  bred 
in  the  cell  of  a  convent,  her  vestal  veins  would  still 
have  run  tire.  Education  might  have  modified  her 
impetuous  disposition — it  could  not  have  chilled  it 
utterly.  But  her  education !  The  air  of  the  north 
had  never  cooled  her  blood — she  knew  not  the 
awful  solemnity  of  solitude.  She  had  always  lived 
in  the  glare  of  public  observation,  and  quaffed  the  in- 
toxicating draught  of  public  applause.  It  had  become 
to  her  a  necessary  aliment — a  want — a  demand  of 
her  nature.  Without  it  she  would  have  faded  like 
a  rose  without  light.  It  was  her  air — her  sunshine. 
For  years  she  had  been  the  most  potent  attraction 
in  her  fairy  theatric  world.  In  infancy  she  danced 
as  a  fay,  or  floated  as  an  angel  amid  murmurs  of 
delight.  As  time  ripened  her  form,  and  touched 
it  with  the  seducing  grace  of  girlhood,  she  had 
dazzled  mortal  eyes  as  sylph,  naiad,  or  princess; 
and  when,  at  length,  years  rolling  like  summer 
hours  over  the  rose,  had  only  expanded  her  into 
more  bewildering  loveliness — had  only  awakened 
new  and  more  dangerous  power — she  had  queened 
it  as  if,  indeed,  a  veritable  enchantress.  Aided  by 
all  the  magic  of  poetry,  painting,  music  and  ro- 
mance, now  amid  the  gorgeous  story  of  oriental 
lands,  now  leading  on  the  warm  dreams  of  the 
burning  south— now  spell-bound  in  the  far-gone 
days  of  Arabian  fable — to  the  sober  inhabitants  of 
the  outward  earth  she  was  only  known  as  the  hero- 
ine of  these  magnificent  phantasmagoria.  Adoring 
fame,  and  dwelling  amid  its  beams  as  the  eagle 
near  the  sun,  she  had  little  sympathy  with,  or 
knowledge  of,  the  common  earth.  Wealth  was 
gathered  by  her  as  if  it  floated  in  the  streams,  and 
fell  like  manna  over  the  plains.  She  scarce  knew 
ambition ;  for  she  was  on  the  "  topmost  round." 
The  world  was  below  her — mankind  at  her  feet — 
and,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  they  bent  or  rose 
like  the  sea  beneath  the  trident  of  its  monarch. 
She  was  the  embodied  dream  of  the  poet — she  be- 
came, in  turn,  each  passion — she  was  the  priestess 
of  nature — a  creature  half  earthly,  half  divine.  He 
who  had  not  seen  Gambrica,  had  seen  nothing. 
He  who  had  not  heard  her,  had  not  lived.  It  was 
a  bright  life  that  she  led — her  simple  appearance 
for  ever  greeted  by  thousands  and  thousands,  with 
tumultuous  rapture — her  rising  upon  iiations,  like 
that  of  Aurora,  whose  approach  chases  the  shadows, 
and  overspreads  the  sky  with  rosy  light. 

Upon  this  night,  after  a  long  absence,  she  was  to 
appear  in  her  best  part.  The  Neapolitans  attended 
for  a  thousandth  time  to  enjoy  the  wonders  and 
witness  the  triumph  of  their  queen  of  song. 

The  second  character  of  the  piece  was  entrusted 
to  a  young  female,  who  had  tremblingly  ventured 
to  make  her  dibut  on  this  evening.  Her  simple 
and  sweet  taste ;  the  quality,  extent,  and  power  of 
her  voice,  had  more  than  once  gained  a  word  of 
condescending  encouragement  from  the  despotic 
mistress  of  song.  She  did  not  come  on  till  after 
the  entrance  of  Gambrica,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by 


the  audience,  her  unpretending  efforts,  her  unproi- 
nounced  name,  had  been  unnoticed.  But  scarcely 
had  she  presented  herself,  when  a  murmur  of  sur- 
prise ran  through  the  auditory.  Nothing  more  un- 
like Gambrica  could  be  imagined;  yet  so  soft,  in- 
genuous, modest,  and  spirituellc  were  her  air,  shape, 
and  countejbice,  and  so  wonderfully  was  the  im- 
pression created  by  her  appearance,  confirmed  and 
deepened  by  her  voice  and  grace,  that,  as  if  by  pre- 
concert, an  audible  and  universal  whisper  of  "  who 
is  she?"  was  heard,  and  a  general  stir  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.  As  if  afraid  to  give  utterance 
to  their  emotions  in  the  usual  manner,  the  audience 
remained  for  some  moments  in  a  kind  of  suspense, 
looking  to  behold  a  heavenly  illusion  suddenly  dis- 
pelled, and  this  celestial  visitant  utter  some  tone, 
or  make  some  motion,  to  relink  her  in  their  minds 
with  the  associations  of  earth.  Slie  proceeded, 
however,  in  her  part ;  she  gave  the  few  introductory 
passages  in  the  same  new  and  exquisite  manner, 
till,  at  the  end  of  a  brilliant  and  most  difficult  solo, 
executed  with  a  taste,  ease,  simplicity  and  power 
not  excelled — not  equalled  by  Gambrica  herself — a 
startled  "  brava!  brava!"  uttered  in  the  tone  of  one 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  rapture,  broke  the  spell  of 
silence,  and  such  peals  burst  forth  as  made  the 
house  tremble  to  its  foundations.  The  perform- 
ances were  stopped.  The  audience  rose  in  a  body. 
Handkerchiefs,  gloves,  hats,  waved  in  the  air  from 
the  high  dome  to  the  feet  of  the  lovely  being,  her- 
self astonished  at  the  tumult  she  had  raised. 

Gambrica,  froro  the  greenroom,  heard  these  omi- 
nous sounds,  and  felt  the  boards  tremble  under  her 
feet.  She  hastened  forth,  and  from  an  unobserved 
retreat,  beheld  the  sight-blasting  view  of  a  rival, 
potent  with  all  the  spells  of  grace,  youth,  beauty, 
genius;  a  rival,  conjured  up  from  no  one  knew 
where — raised  like  Venus,  full- formed  from  the 
deep — mounted  upon  her  pedestal — waving  her 
sacred  wand — and  wielding  with  a  hand,  yesterday 
feeble  and  unknown,  all  her  thunders.  From  the 
lips  of -the  hundreds,  too,  she  heard  undisguised 
raptures,  sanctioning,  leading  on  the  triumph  of 
this  new  and  all  resplendent  enemy.  Her  ears 
rung  with  the  continual  and  simultaneous  peals — 
each  one  seemed  a  bolt  directed  at  her  own  head. 
Her  breath  failed — the  strength  forsook  her  limbs 
— rage  and  despair  filled  her  bosom,  paralyzed  her 
efforts,  and  painted  themselves  on  her  countenance. 
It  happened  that  the  opera  shadowed  forth  a  tale 
not  unlike  the  reality  of  those  interests  and  emo- 
tions which  were  thus  brought  into  action,  and  that 
the  two  competitors  before  the  audience  bore  roles 
which  gave  a  fatal  illustration  of  the  downfall  of 
long-successful  ambition  before  the  rising  of  a 
purer  and  lovelier  star. 

Marina  gained  each  moment  in  the  esteem  of  the 
auditors.  The  very  dissimilitude  between  her  and 
Gambrica  gave  a  new  impetus  to  her  success.  For 
the  first  time,  the  world  discovered  that  nature  had 
other  gems  than  that  which  they  had  worn,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others;  and,  with  the  caprice  for 
which  they  are  celebrated,  they  were  prepared  in  an 
instant  to  throw  aside  that  of  which  they  became 
weary.  After  Gambrica,  Marina  pleased  by  force 
of  novelty  and  contrast.  Her  very  faults  were  a 
relief.  She  was  like  the  sighing  of  a  flute,  after 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  She  resembled  silence 
and  odour-breathing  moonlight,  after  the  bright- 
ness of  the  "  gaudy  and  remorseless  day." 

Gambrica  felt  that  the  sceptre  was  slipping  from 
lier  hands.    The  applauses  which  she  subsequently 
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received  were  not  what  they  had  been.  She  went 
from  the  stage,  after  having  lost  all  inspiration; 
trembling,  desperate,  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  taken 
possession  of  her.  A  large  mirror  hung  in  the 
green-room.  She  gazed  at  herself  in  it.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  haggard — her  features  dark  and  heavy 
with  passion — and  to  throw  the  last  shadow  over 
her  gloom,  at  this  inopportune  and  miserable  mo- 
ment, she  detected  a  wrinkle  on  her  brow,  and 
upon  the  sable  and  glossy  hair  parted  over  her 
forehead,  two  or  three  lines  of  white.  It  is  thus 
that  mortality  breaks  upon  the  aspirations  of  earthly 
dreamers. 

The  curtain  fell,  but  the  audience  remained,  and, 
with  vehement  clamours,  demanded  the  manager. 
On  his  appearance,  a  general  cry  expressed  the 
wish  that  Marina  should  receive  an  inimediate 
engagement  as  prima  donna.  The  ready  caterer  for 
their  pleasure  acquiesced,  of  course,  delighted  to 
find  a  new  treasure.  Three  heavy  rounds  of  ap- 
plause offered  a  parting  tribute  to  the  newly-risen 
star,  and  then  night,  calm  and  quiet,  settled  over 
the  glittering  bay  and  half-aerial  mountains  the 
silent  shore  and  the  sleeping  city. 

For  some  days  nothing  was  talked  of  but  Marina. 
How  capricious  is  the  popular  judgment !  how 
utterly  it  will  be  ravished  to-day  with  that  which 
to-morrow  will  be  flung  by  and  forgotten.  Gam- 
brica's  name  was  now  scarcely  heard  but  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  invidious  comparison.  Marina  filled 
every  heart.  Marina  was  uttered  by  every  lip. 
Marina  was  the  theme  of  every  cafS,  every  street, 
every  square. 

"  How  unlike  Gambrica!"  was  the  ungrateful 
exclamation. 

"  Ah  !  poverina,  she  has  had  her  day,"  cried  one. 

"  She  was  good  but  she  is  terribly  passie"  said 
another. 

"  For  me,"  cried  a  third, "  I  always  knew  ehe  was 
overrated. 

"  A  sun  flower  by  the  rose,"  said  a  fourth. 

"  Too  large — too  round — too  tall — too  heavy — her 
hair  too  black,  her  eyes  no  softness,"  added  a  fifth. 

•'  Then,"  said  the  first,  "  how  over-dramatic  ! 
We  are  cloyed  with  a  style  too  studied  and  volup- 
tuous. Nature  is  too  elaborately  improved  upon. 
Nothing  is  left  to  itself.  She  may  be  the  first  of 
her  school,  but  the  school  of  Marina  is  the  first. 
Did  you  observe  her  attitude  last  night  when  she 
drew  the  dagger?" 

"  Yes,  a  fishwoman  going  to  fight." 

"  She  is  a  great  singer,  though,"  ventured  a  little 
dandy,  who  had  not  heard  Marina. 

"  Certainly,  very  great;  but  then  she  is  always 
the  same." 

"  And  what  horrid  faces !" 


These  strictures  were  general.  They  were  the 
first  that  Gambrica  had  ever  encountered.  They 
fell  on  her  heart  like  lava. 


Again  the  night  came,  and  the  theatre  was  be- 
sieged by  an  enthusiastic  throng.  Equipage  after 
equipage  dashed  up.  Party  after  party  of  bewil- 
dering  faces  and  dazzling  shoulders  hastened  in. 
Each  seat  was  filled,  the  aisles  were  crowded,  the 
lobbies  overflowed ;  all  the  nobility,  fashion,  science, 
and  loveliness,  fortunate  enough  to  secure  places, 
were  assembled.  Sounds  of  impatience  arose. 
Never  had  there  been  a  more  brilliant  audience. 

In  a  small  private  box,  over  the  stage,  in  full 
view, sat  Gambrica  alone;  a  spectator  of  this  event- 


ful hour,  dressed  in  a  style  sternly  simple — a  robe  of 
white.  On  her  uncovered  head  no  ornament,  but 
the  raven  hair  parted  over  her  brow.  It  was  ob- 
served that  once  or  twice  her  dark  eyes  flashed,  and 
that  her  cheek  was  pale  and  grave 

"  Poor  Gambrica,"  whispered  many,  "  her  day  is 
over." 


Marina  appeared.  Not  her  fondest  friends  had 
dared  to  predict  so  dazzling  a  triumph.  She  was 
trebly  successful — as  the  loveliest  creature  that  ever 
was  seen — as  the  most  touching,  noble,  and  pure 
actress;  and  as  a  singer,  transcendant  over  all  her 
predecessors.  Her  voice  was  a  phenomenon.  Such 
a  one  had  never  before  been  heard  by  mortal  ears. 
She  herself  had  not  known  all  its  deep  powers,  its 
divine  revelations.  As  she  proceeded  in  her  role, 
at  each  instant  subduing,  electrifying,  inspiring  her 
hearers ;  their  enthusiasm  and  applause  arose  to  an 
exaltation  indescribable,  and  when  she  had  thrice 
sung  the  finale,  and  each  time  more  ravishingly,  the 
rounds  of  applause  were  blended  into  one  continued 
shock;  the  audience  rose  in  a  delirium,  an  ecstacy, 
rarely  seen  out  of  an  Italian  opera-house,  and 
crowns,  verses,  wreaths,  flowers,  laurels  and  roses 
were  showered  down  at  her  feet. 

She  stood  silent,  trembling,  overwhelmed,  in  the 
presence  of  these  thundering  thousands,  her  hand 
on  her  heaving  bosom,  her  eyes  bent  modestly  and 
gracefully  to  the  ground. 

Few  sights  are  more  striking  than  the  interior  of  a 
spacious  theatre  completely  crowded,  around,  above,, 
row  behind  row,  circle  after  circle,  tier  over  tier, 
an  amphitheatre  of  heads,  the  floor,  the  ample  walls, 
swaying  with  a  sea  of  faces,  alive  with  human  intel- 
lect, lucid  with  burning  eyes,  from  the  stage  lights 
back  to  the  receding  columns,  melting  into  vague 
masses  up  to  the  golden  roof,  and  these  thousands 
of  awakened  minds  concentrated  upon  one  creature, 
worshipped  like  a  deity.  Next  to  a  Roman  oration 
came  the  half- unearthly  triumphs  of  the  opera. 


Gambrica  rose,attracting  universal  attention,  and 
for  a  moment  the  stormy  roar  abated.  The  de- 
throned queen  lifted  her  tall  figure  and  turned  her 
eyes  upon  the  agitated  multitude.  In  her  hand,  and 
resting  upon  the  balustrade,  she  grasped  a  massive 
wreath  of  ever  living  green.  "  Generous  Gam- 
brica," cried  a  voice,  "  she  will  award  the  wreath !" 

The  most  lively  applause  followed  this  sugges- 
tion, proclaiming  at  once  that  it  was  magnanimous 
and  just,  and  the  lips  of  thousands  echoed  "  the 
wreath,"  "  the  wreath.''  There  was  then  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

"  Let  her  advance,"  was  heard  distinctly  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  iu  the  silver  tones  of  that  well- 
known  voice. 

Marina,  her  lashes  glittering  with  tears,  her 
cheek  flushed,  her  bosom  heaving  with  delight,  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  and  bent  her  beautiful  head  in  an 
attitude  sweet  as  Psyche  before  the  mother  of  Love. 

That  arm,  majestic,  was  raised  aloft.  The  wreath 
was  cast.  A  chaos  of  applause  greeted  its  fall — but 
high,  shrill,  and  audible  above  the  roaring  thunder, 
pierced  the  shriek  of  that  lovely  victim. 

Marina  fell  dead  upon  the  boards  crimsoned  with 
her  blood. 

The  fatal  wreath  was  of  bronze. 


Italy  is  the  land  of  poetry  even  in  its  crimes.  The 
incident  is  said  to  be  a  literal  fact,  of  recent  occur- 
rence.— Sunbeam. 
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FESTIVALS,  AND  THE  OPERA  IN 

SWEDEN. 

Catteau,  in  his  "  General  View  of  Sweden,"  says, 
that  there  are  two  rlavs  of  tlie  year,  the  first  of  May, 
and  midsummer,  particularly  consecrated  to  mirth 
and  joy.  On  the  first  of  May,  large  fires,  which 
seem  to  announce  that  natural  warmth  is  about 
to  succeed  the  severity  of  winter,  are  kindled  in  the 
fields;  around  these  fires  the  people  assemble, 
while  others  go  to  enjoy  good  cheer,  and  with  the 
glass  in  their  hands,  to  banish  care  and  sorrow. 
Midsummer.day  is  still  better  calculated  to  inspire 
mirth  and  festivity ;  the  fine  season  is  then  estab- 
lished ;  the  sun  everywhere  diffuses  his  vivifying 
rays ;  the  tenants  of  the  woods,  freed  from  their 
long  captivity,  tune  their  throats  to  joy;  the  flocks 
range  the  fields  at  their  ease,  to  taste  the  juicy 
grass ;  and  man,  awakened  from  that  lethargy  into 
which  he  has  been  sunk,  together  with  all  nature, 
seems  to  be  animated  with  a  new  soul,  while  his 
faculties  resume  their  wonted  vigour,  and  his  heart 
becomes  open  to  the  soft  impressions  of  sensibility. 
On  the  evening  before  this  happy  period,  the  peo- 
ple assemble ;  the  houses  are  ornamented  with 
boughs;  and  the  young  men  and  young  women  erect 
a  pole,  around  which  they  dance  till  morning.  Hav- 
ing recruited  their  strength  by  some  hours  of  repose, 
they  repair  to  church,  and,  after  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  again  give  them- 
selves up  to  fresii  effusions  of  joy.  During  these 
two  festivals,  the  people  display  all  their  gaiety  by 
dances  and  songs — the  greater  part  of  which  are 
national,  and  partake  somewhat  of  the  climate. 

Among  the  public  amusements  of  Stockholm, 
those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  theatrical  represen- 
tations. The  opera  has  attained  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  astonishes  strangers.  Original 
pieces  are  sometimes  performed ;  the  rest  are  trans 
lated  from  the  French ;  but  the  preference  is  always 
given  to  those  which  have  music  of  Gluck's  com- 
position. 


THE  GYPSIES. 

It  is  a  threatening  eve,  but  yet  the  sky 
Hath  tints  of  loveliness.  That  plain  of  small  clouds. 
How  still  it  lies  upon  the  glimmering  blue, 
Like  a  calm  rippling  lake,  or  sheet  of  snow. 
That  the  keen  wind  hath  ruflled  into  ridges ! 
Onward  the  rainstorm  rides ; — 'tis  over  past. 
Those  skirts  of  yellow,  gray  show  that  the  west 
Is  lighted  up — how  beautifully  !     Stand ! 
Stand  on  this  hillock ;  'tis  a  gorgeous  sight. 
To  see  the  biack  clouds  struggling  with  that  gleam 
Of  parting  splendour!     What  a  brilliant  flood 
Breaks  momently,  and  paints  those  massive  heaps 
With  gold  and  crimson,  while  their  edges  glow ' 
As  with  a  living  fire.     And  now  those  rays 
Strike  down  in  delicate  lines,  while  the  full  orb 
Sinks  gloriously.     Awhile,  the  golden  beams 
Dapple  the  sky,  and  then  a  mountainous  pile 
Blackens  in  sullen  triumph.     Still  the  light 
Strives  with  the  storm,  and  mingles  with  its  depth, 
In  one  broad  plain  of  dull  and  coppery  hue. 

O  !  for  a  tranquil  eve,  to  fill  the  soul 
With  a  rejjose  of  thought;  a  still  warm  eve. 
When  the  woods  glow,  and  the  unfretted  wster 
Lingers  beneath  the  green  boughs  ;  then  the  weeds. 
Thistle  and  dock,  that  batten  on  this  bank. 
Seem  beautiful:  the  linnet  hides  in  them, 
And,  as  she  upward  springs,  they  gently  wave 
In  the  soft  level  light.     But  a  thick  dusk, 


A  lowering  solemn  dnsk,  when  the  stream  rolls 

Rapidly,  as  the  cold  willows  dip  their  leaves 

Into  its  colder  swell,  when  homeward  rooks 

Fly  past  in  silence,  and  the  grey  hern  flaps 

His  steady  wing, — a  dusk,  gloomy  as  this. 

Hath  its  own  joy.  Hark!  now,how  sweetly  mournful 

The  sound  of  distant  bells  comes  up  the  wave  ; 

'Tis  not  the  flickering  tone  that  we  have  loved 

To  hear  commingling  with  the  dreamy  notes 

Of  folded  flocks; — it  is  the  quiet  music 

That  the  sense  strains  to  catch,— a  low  soft  voice. 

Something  more  earthly  than  the  hollow  wind, 

And  yet  a  sound  that  seems  not  as  of  man. 

That  owlet's  screech — it  is  not  dissonant — 

Tlie  full  rich  flow  of  nightingales  accords 

With  the  clear  moonshine  and  the  bhissomy  ga!e; 

But  that  harsh  voice  was  made  for  nights  like  this, 

It  is  the  storm's  own  song. 

Saw  you  that  light. 
That  sparkles  on  the  stream?    A  low  smoke  creeps 
Above  the  curved  bank  ;  that  fugitive  glare. 
Which  leaps  upon  the  old  oak's  scanty  twigs, 
Proclaims  the  Gypsies'  fire:  this  sudden  turn 
Shows  all  the  trappings  of  their  leafy  haunt. 
It  is  a  quiet  nook  ;  the  stunted  tree, 
And  the  lithe  weeds  that  twine  about  the  bank, 
Will  form  their  night  bower.     O  !  how  drowsily 
They  bask  before  the  murky  flame,  which  flings 
Its  faint  gleam  o'er  their  black  dishevell'd  hair. 
Shrouding  their  deep  tann'd  faces  I  Their  old  horse, 
His  rough,  grey-hide  whitening  in  that  dim  light. 
Browses  beside  the  low,  close  covering  tent. 
The  only  busy  one.     That  wither'd  hag 
Hath  heard  our  voices ;  now  she  stirs  the  flame. 
And  throws  aside  their  dusky  canopy  : — 
There  lie  the  lazy  group,  women,  and  men, 
And  children,  all  with  vacant  upturn'd  eye. 
Tasting  an  animal  joy  which  lazier  wealth 
Not  seldom  misses. 

Most  happy,  or  most  wretched,  though  your  tasks 
Of  pilfering  idleness  have  bowed  you  low, 
Ye  seem  to  me  as  things  of  other  times, 
And  other  countries,  relics  of  mystic  beings. 
That  held  communion  with  the  silent  heavens 
And  talk'd  of  destinies.     Cheats,  as  ye  are, 
Ye  have  within  you  dregs  of  a  deep  spirit. 
That  dwelt  by  mountains,  or  by  mighty  streams. 
In  forests  that  no  mortal  hand  had  rear'd, 
In  desert  plains,  wide  as  the  pathless  sea. 
There  liv'd  that  spirit,  gazing  on  the  clear  stars. 
Till  it  would  read  the  hidden  depths  of  fate. 
In  their  eternal  courses.     Lone  enthusiasts. 
Sages  and  seers !  is  your  mysterious  lore 
Yet  known  to  such  as  these?    They  have  a  bond 
In  their  traditions,  but  the  soul  is  fled 
Of  divination ;  and  the  undoubting  faith. 
That  lent  its  wings  to  pierce  the  sightless  world, 
Abides  not  with  these  children  of  the  wilds: — 
They  see  the  stars  with  no  oracular  soul ; 
They  hear  not  songs  of  fate  in  the  low  wind; 
Planets  eclips'd  have  no  deep  lore  for  them  ; 
The  very  herbs  have  lost  their  healing  balm; 
Devotion  knows  them  not ;  the  light  of  truth, 
Simple,  and  pure,  and  common  as  the  air. 
For  them  hath  ignorance  veil'd ;  but  yet  they  cling 
To  shadows  of  tradition,  and  beguile 
The  simple  maid  with  many  a  perilous  tale 
Of  dark  or  blissful  chance.     I  scorn  you  not. 
Poor  wanderers !  for  still  ye  seem  to  me 
Heirs  of  a  pastoral  life,  the  charter'd  tenants 
Of  glade  or  dingle  ;  some  thing  that  Nature  owns. 
Charles  Kniijht. — Frien<'ship's  Offering. 
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BEETHOVEN'S  BATTLE  SYMPHONY. 

If  grandeur  of  effect,  originality  of  invention,  and 
energetic  passages,  are  to  be  considered  as  neces- 
sary constituents  of  that  musical  compound — an 
instrumental  piece;  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other 
piece  of  the  same  length  can  vie  with  this  specimen 
of  what  a  man  of  genius,  and  only  a  man  of  real 
genius,  can  accomplish  when  he  is  determined.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  seeming  confusion  which  the 
title  of  this  piece  would  lead  us  to  expect  in  the  per 
lormance  of  it,  there  is  one  passage  trifling  in  itself, 
but  which,  from  the  way  it  is  introduced,  shews  the 
muster-hand  as  fully  as  the  most  elaborate  Sym- 
phony could  possibly  do.  I  allude  to  the  air  of 
Malbrook,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sin- 
t'oiiia,  understood  as  the  national  march  played  by 


the  French  army  in  advancing,  but  as  the  horrid 

"  confusion  worse  confounded''  proceeds  gradually 
to  accumulate,  we  are  morally  certain  that  they  are 
giving  way,  they  fall  in  numbers  under  the  British 
army,  the  whole  band  are  dispersed,  and  only  one 
Jifer  is  heard  attempting  to  keep  up  the  fast  fleeting 
valour  of  his  countrymen  by  playing  Malbrook,  but 
the  fatigue  he  has  undergone,  and  the  parching 
thirst  he  endures,  obliges  him  to  play  it  in  the  mi- 
nor key— sorrowfully,  instead  of  the  joyful  march 
played  by  his  comrades  before  the  battle.  It  may 
be  considered  fanciful,  but  1  really  think  there  is 
as  true  and  genuine  a  touch  of  nature  in  this  pas- 
sage as  can  be  found  even  in  tiie  dramatic  writ- 
ings ofthe  "  Bard  of  Amn."— Quarterly  Musical  lie- 
vieiu,  1821. 
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The  mind  whase  every  wish  ia  pure^ 

Far  dearer  is  to  me; 
And  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  faith, 

I'll  lay  me  doun  and  dee  ; 
For  I  hae  pledged  my  virgin  troth. 

Brave  Donald's  fate  to  share, 
And  he  has  gi'en  to  me  his  iieart, 

Wi*  a'  its  virtues  rare. 

His  gentle  manners  wan  my  heart. 

He  gratefu'  took  the  gift ; 
Could  I  but  think  to  seek  it  back. 

It  wad  be  waur  than  theft. 
For  langest  life  can  ne'er  repay 

The  love  he  bears  to  me ; 
And  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  troth, 

rU  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 


O  MARY,  TE'SE  BE  CLAD  IN  SILK. 

O  Mary,  ye'se  be  clad  in  silk. 

And  diamonds  in  your  hair, 
Gin  ye*ll  consent  to  be  my  bride. 

Nor  think  on  Arthur  mair. 
Oh,  wha  wad  wear  a  silken  goun 

"Wi*  tears  blindin'  their  ee? 
Before  I  break  my  true  love's  chain, 

I'll  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 

For  I  have  pledged  my  virgin  troth. 

Brave  Arthur's  fate  to  share  ; 
And  he  has  gie'n  to  me  his  heart, 

Wi'  a'  its  virtnes  rare. 
The  mind  whase  every  wish  is  pure, 

Far  dearer  is  to  me  ; 
And,  ere  I'm  forced  to  break  my  faith, 

I'll  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 
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So  trust  me,  when  1  swear  to  thee 

By  a*  that  is  on  hij»h ; 
Though  je  had  a'  this  warWs  gear. 

My  heart  ye  couldna  buy ; 
For  langest  life  can  ne'er  repay 

The  love  he  bears  to  me ; 
And  ere  Tm  forced  to  break  my  faith^ 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  dee. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PIPERS. 

"  Rory  Oge,  or  Young  Rory,  as  he  is  always  caU- 
ed,  is  as  enthusiastic  and  yet  as  knowing  a  piper  as 
ever  '  blew  music  out  of  an  empty  bag.'  He  is  now 
— or  rather  was  when  we  saw  him — a  large  portly 
man,  with  a  bald  high  brow,  down  either  side  of 
which  flowed  a  quantity  of  greyish  flaxen  hair;  his 
nose  had  a  peculiar  '  twist,'  and  nis  mouth  was  the 
mouth  of  a  Momus — full  of  ready  laughter.  He  was 
blind  from  birth,  and  jested  at  this  infirmity  with 
great  good  humour :  sometimes  he  would  say  that 
the  fairies  took  away  his  eyes,  '  they  war  so  hand- 
some ;'  or  that  he  was  blinded  '  out  of  mercy  to  the 
girls,'  who,  but  for  that,  would  have  broke  their 
hearts  after  him;  that  they  would  give  him  no 
peace  as  it  was,  but  that,  sure,  if  the  thought  of 
what  he  would  be, '  if  his  blinkers  were  to  the  fore,' 
almost  made  himself  mad — what  would  it  make 
others? 

Rory  was  in  great  request  all  over  the  country. 
His  father.  Red  Rory,  the  sire,  had  been  universally 
admired,  and  Oge  inherited  his  reputation ;  but  the 
son  laid  claim  to  greater  musical  knowledge  than 
tlie  father.  Red  Rory  never  attempted  other  than 
the  old-established  Irish  tunes;  while  Rory  Oge, 
who  had  visited  Dublin,  and  once  heard  Catalan! 
sing,  assumed  the  airs  of  a  connoisseur,  and  extolled 
his  country's  music  in  a  scientific  way.  When  he 
played  some  of  his  heart-moving  Irish  planxtys,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  movement  he  would  en- 
deavour to  look  grave  and  dignified ;  but  before  he 
was  half  through,  his  entire  face  expanded  with 
merriment,  and  he  would  give  '  a  whoop'  with  voice 
and  fingers,  as  it  was  concluded,  that  manifested 
his  genuine  enthusiasm.  Once  in  his  life  he  had 
visited  Dublin;  it  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  Catalani ;  and  when  he  was 
in  the  mood,  his  uncourtly  auditors  used  to  derive 
great  pleasure  from  the  recital  of  his  interview  with 
the  queen  of  song. 

'  You  see,'  he  would  commence, '  I  thought  it  was 
my  duty  to  hear  what  sort  of  a  voice  she  had  ;  and 
on  my  way  to  the  grate  city,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  just  by  a  place — they  call  it  by  the  name 
of  '  the  iVIeeting  of  the  Wathers' — in  the  county 
Wicklow,  if  ye  ever  heerd  tell  of  it,  and  if  ye  didn't, 
ye've  a  grate  loss.  Well,  just  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  I  sat,  myself  and  my  little  boy,  by  the  side 
of  the  two  strames — and  I've  always  observed  that 
birds  sing  most  and  best  by  the  sides  of  rivers— and 
it  wasn't  long  till  a  thrush  began  in  a  rowan-tree 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  another;  and  then 
ft  blackliird  would  give  his  tally-ho!  of  a  whistle, 
high  and  above  all  the  rest;  and  so  they  went  on 
singing  together  for  ever  so  long;  then,  two  or  three 
would  stop,  and  one  grate  songster  would  have  it 
all  his  own  way  for  a  while,  until  the  rest  would 
stand  it  no  longer ;  and  then  they'd  hai'k  in  to- 
gether, and  if  there  was  any  pause,  why,  you'd  hear, 
maybe,  the  thin,  fine  note  of  a  finch,  or  one  of  the 
little  hedge  birds,  like  a  single  thread  of  silver — so 
luw,  and  light,  and  sweet,  and  delicate;  and  then 


the  grate  flood  of  music  would  gush  out  again.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all,  the  little  gorsoon  fell  asleep,  and, 
by  the  same  token,  fine  melody  ever  and  always  set 
that  boy  sleeping— and  I  felt  the  tears  come  down 
my  face  just  with  thinking  of  the  beautiful  music 
the  Almighty  puts  into  the  throats  of  them  flutter- 
ing birds,  and  wondering  if  the  furrin  lady  could 
bate  the  thrush  in  the  rowan  tree.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day  I  was  in  Dublin,  and  thinking  she 
was  to  sing  that  night,  I  had  hurried  meeself ;  but 
not  a  bit  of  her  was  to  tune  it  up  till  the  night 
afther,  and  I  was  kilt  intirely  with  the  impatience, 
and  so — but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  straight.  I 
thought,  for  the  honour  of  the  counthry,  I'd  call 
upon  her;  for,  troth,  I  was  just  fairly  ashamed  of 
the  fellows  that  war  round  her,  from  all  I  heerd, 
giving  her  no  idaa  of  the  rale  music  of  Ireland,  only 
playing,  night  afther  night,  at  the  theatre.  Saint 
Patrick's  Day,  as  if  there  was  ne'er  another  saint 
in  the  calendar,  nor  e'er  another  tune  in  the  coun- 
thry. Well,  I  got  my  pipes  elaned,  and  my  little 
guide-boy  a  bran  new  shoot  of  does;  and  to  be 
sure  I  was  in  the  first  fashion :  and  the  lace  ruffles 
round  my  wrists,  that  my  father  wore  when  he 
rattled  the  Fox-Hunter's  Jig  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there,  in  College  Green.  And  I  sent  up  ray 
card,  and  by  the  same  token,  it  was  on  the  back  of 
the  tin  o'  diamonds  I  had  it  wrote ;  I  knew  the  card 
by  the  tin  pricks  of  a  nail  Jemmy  Bulger  put  in  it; 
for  I  always  had  grate  divarshion  with  the  cards, 
through  the  invintion  of  Jemniy — rest  bis  soul ! — 
giving  me  eyes,  as  I  may  say,  in  the  tops  of  my  fin- 
gers; and  I  got  the  man  where  I  put  up,  to  write  on 
it,  "  Rory  Oge,  the  piper  of  all  Ireland  and  his  ma- 
jesty, would  be  proud  to  insense*  Madame  Cather- 
lany  into  the  beauties  of  Irish  music.''  Ye  see,  the 
honour  of  ould  Ireland's  melodies  put  heart  into  me; 
and  I  just  went  up  stairs  as  bould  as  a  ram,  and 
before  she  could  say  a  word,  I  recited  her  four  var- 
ses,  my  own  poethry,  that  I  made  on  her.  Oh,  be- 
dad,  girls  !  you  may  wink  and  laugh;  but  I'll  tell 
you  what — that  was  what  she  didn't  do.  Only, 
"  Mister  Ror  Ogere,"  she  said,  not  understanding, 
you  see,  and  spaking  English  with  the  short  unmu- 
sical clip  the  Englishers  put  on  their  words,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you,  and  I'll  not  be  insensed  at  anything 
you  plase  to  say."  "  I'm  sorry  for  it,  my  lady,"  I 
makes  answer, "  though  to  be  sure  it's  only  faamale 
nature  to  shut  their  beautiful  eyes  upon  sense  of  all 
kinds."  Well,  I  can't  think  she  understood  me 
rightly,  which,  maybe,  was  natural,  living  as  she 
did  among  furriners ;  but  she  was  as  kind  as  a  born 
Irish ;  she  asked  me  to  sit  down  and  play  her  an 
Irish  jig;  and  I  just  said  a  few  words,  by  the  way, 
to  let  her  see  that  I  wasn't  a  mere  bog-throtting 
piper,  but  one  that  could  play  anything,  Handel  or 
Peter  Parcel,  or  any  of  the  Parleyvoos;  and  be- 
twixt and  between  them  all,  there  isn't  a  better  air 
in  any  of  their  Roratoreys  than  a  march  my  own 
father  played  one  day  that  restored  an  ould  colonel 
officer  to  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  there  was  the  power 
of  music  for  you  I — and  maybe  she  didn't  think  so, 
and  asked  me  to  play  it — and  maybe  she  wasn't 
delighted !  Well,  though  I  was  consated  ewffiigh 
to  be  proud  at  traducing  to  her  my  own  tuniily's 
music,  it  Tvas  the  music  of  my  counthry  my  heart  hate 
to  tache  her ;  and  so,  after  a  while,  I  led  on  from 
one  to  another  the  fine  ould  ancient  airs,  the  glo- 
ries of  Ireland — the  melodies ;  and,  after  all,  that's 
but  a  poor  word  to  express  them  in  all  their  gran- 

*  "  Insense"  to  make  one  understand  a  thing. 
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deur  and  variety,  for  melody  seems  a  feeble  thing, 
sweet  and  feeble;  but  the  wonder  of  the  Irish  mu- 
sic do  you  see  me  now — is  that  its  sweetness  is 
never  feeble,  and  its  strength  never  rude;  it's  just 
a  holy  and  wonderful  thing,  like  the  songs  of  the 
birds  by  the  meeting  of  the  wathers,  or  the  talking 
together  of  angels.  Well,  jewel  Oge !  maybe  she 
didn't  drink  them  down ;  and  then  "  stop,"  she'd 
sav,  and  tune  them  over  every  note  as  clear  and 
pure — the  darling !  faix,  I  almost  forgot  the  air 
when  she  got  round  it,  every  note  she'd  give  as  clear 
as  the  silver  bell  that  the  fairees  (God  bless  us!) 
do  be  ringing  of  a  midsummer  night  under  the 
green  hills ;  and  then  she'd  say,  "  Play  another," 
and,  in  the  midst  of  it  all ,  would  have  my  little  guide 
into  the  room,  and  trated  us  like  a  queen  to  fine 
ancient  wine:— and  now  she  says  (and  didn't  that 
show  the  lady  she  was?)  —  and  now  she  says, 
"  You've  played  for  me,  and  I'll  sing  for  you ;"  and 
— she — did — sing ! 

'  And  what  did  you  do,  Rory  Oge,  agra?'  one  of 
his  audience  would  inquire. 

'  Why,  then,  just  forgot  my  dignity  altogether  ; 
and  before  she'd  half  done,  I  fell  upon  my  knees ; 
I  could'nt  tell  how  I  did  it  or  why,  but  I  did  it,  and 
stopt  there  till  it  was  finished,  every  note ;  and 
bedad,  girls — and  now  you'll  think  this  hard  to 
believe,  but  it's  true — she  put  me  out  of  consatc  with 
the  pipes !  she  did,  bee  Jakers  !  it  was  as  good  as 
a  week  before  I  could  tatter  a  note  out  of  'em ;  and 
I  left  myself  a  beggar  going  to  hear  her  sing ;  and 
sure  enough  didn't  I  rejoice  I  gave  her  a  taste  of 
the  melodies  before  I  heerd  her,  for  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  played  a  note  before  her  afther.  So,' 
added  Rory,  drawing  himself  up,  'you  may  judge 
what  she  was — I  never  forgot  her,  and  if  the  Lord 
had  given  me  a  minute's  sight  to  see  if  she  was  like 
her  music,  I  think — the  Holy  Mother  forgive  me — 
I  think  I  should  have  died  a  happier  man  ;  and  yet, 
when  I  was  laving  her,  slie  said,  spaking  of  my 
music,  that  I  had  delighted,  but  not  insensed  her 
about  Ireland  music;  the  craythur  spoke  broken 
English,  you  see,  and  understood  nothing  else.' 

We  left  Rory  in  despair  at  the  state  of  national 
music,  and  full  of  dread  that,  owing  to  the  heresy 
of  brass  bands,  he  would  be  the  last  of  the  pipers." 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall's  Ireland, 


THE  ADOPTED  CHILD. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

"  Why  wouldstthou  leave  me,  oh,  gentle  child? 
Thy  home  on  the  mountain  is  bleak  and  wild, 
A  straw  roofd  cabin  with  lowly  wall — 
Mine  is  a  fair  and  a  pillar'd  hall, 
Where  many  an  image  of  marble  gleams, 
And  the  sunshine  of  picture  for  ever  streams." 

"  Oh,  green  is  the  turf  where  my  brothers  play. 
Through  the  long  bright  hours  of  the  summer  day ; 
They  find  the  red  cup-moss  where  they  climb. 
And  Ihey  chase  the  bee  o'er  the  scented  thyme, 
And  the  rocks  where  the  heath-flower  blooms  they 

know — 
I.ady,  kind  lady  !  oh,  let  me  go." 

"  Content  thee,  boy,  in  my  bower  to  dwell, 
Here  are  sweet  sounds  which  thou  lovest  well; 
Flutes  on  the  air  in  the  stilly  noon. 
Harps  which  the  wandering  breezes  tune ; 
And  the  silvery  wood-note  of  many  a  bird. 
Whose  voice  was  ne'er  in  thy  mountains  heard." 


"  Oh,  my  mother  sings,  at  the  twilight's  fall, 
A  song  of  the  hills  far  more  sweet  than  all ; 
She  sings  it  under  our  own  green  tree 
To  the  babe  half  slumbering  on  her  knee 
I  dreamt  last  night  of  that  music  low — 
Lady,  kind  lady !  oh,  let  me  go." 

"  Thy  mother  is  gone  from  her  cares  to  rest, 
She  hath  taken  the  babe  on  her  quiet  breast : 
Thou  wouldst  meet  her  footstep,  my  boy,  no  more. 
Nor  hear  her  song  at  the  cabin  door. 
Come  thou  with  me  to  the  vineyards  nigh. 
And  we'll  pluck  the  grapes  of  the  richest  dye." 

"  Is  my  mother  gone  from  her  home  away  ? 
But  I  know  that  ray  brothers  are  there  at  play  ; 
I  know  they  are  gathering  the  fuxgU)ve's  bell, 
Or  the  long  fern  leaves  by  the  sparkling  well; 
Or  they  launch  their  boats  where  the  bright  streams 

flow — 
Lady,  kind  lady !  oh,  let  me  go. 

"  Fair  child,  thy  brothers  are  wanderers  now, 
They  sport  no  more  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
They  have  left  the  fern  by  the  spring's  green  side, 
And  the  streams  where  the  fairy  barks  were  tried. 
Be  thou  at  peace  in  thy  brighter  lot. 
For  thy  cabin-home  is  a  lonely  spot." 

"  Are  they  gone,  all  gone  from  the  sunny  hill  ? 
But  the  bird  and  the  blue  fly  rove  o'er  it  still; 
And  the  red  deer  bound  in  their  gladness  free, 
And  the  heath  is  bent  by  the  singing  bee. 
And  the  waters  leap  and  the  fresh  winds  blow — 
Lady,  kind  lady  !  oh,  let  me  go." 


BRAHAM'S  RE-APPEARANCE. 

The  public  career  of  John  Braham  is  an  inci- 
dent in  the  history  ot  his  art  altogether  without 
parallel.  To  have  sung  so  variously,  so  well,  and 
so  long,  belongs  to  himself  alone.  While  we 
awaited  his  appearance  on  the  boards  of  St.  James' 
Theatre,  on  Thursday  night  (Feb.  9th),  and  glanced 
over  the  bill  of  fare  he  had  selected  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  auditors,  the  inquiry  naturally  sug- 
gested itself,  how  many  among  the  assembled 
crowd  were  there  who  remembered  Braham's  first 
appearance  in  public  as  a  singer.  In  all  probabi- 
lity, not  ten — very  likely  not  one.  We  taxed  our 
memory ;  the  scheme  carried  us  back  to  1805, 
when  on  the  boards  of  C'ovent  Garden  Theatre  he 
was  contending  for  victory  with  iNCLEnoN,  and 
recalled  the  well  remembered  contest  in  "All's 
Well."  It  brought  back  to  our  remembrance  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar;  and  the  shout  with  which  his 
"  Death  of  Nelson"  was  received  at  its  first  perform, 
anee  still  rang  in  our  ears.  At  a  remoter  period, 
we  remembered  the  other  trial  of  skill  with  the 
rival  chief  of  Covent  Garden,  when,  in  "  GaUop  on 
gaily,"  the  parts  were  adjusted  with  such  jealous 
care  that  no  inferiority  or  subordination  should 
seem  to  he;  the  subject  being  handed  over  in  turn 
to  Incledon  and  Brahaw,  and  the  delivery  of  even 
a  single  word  l)y  one  voice  balanced  by  a  corres- 
ponding opportunity  for  the  other — ^"spirit"  and 
"  energy"  being  divided  with  strict  musical  justice 
between  the  two.  The  scheme,  then,  took  us  back 
into  the  last  century ;  presenting  BrahaiM  at  what 
were  called  Ashley's  Oratorios,  seated  beside 
Mara,  Miss  Leak,  Mrs.  Mountain,  Kelly,  Dig- 
NUM,  and  Incledon,  and  eleetritying  his  hearers 
with  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still."    To  all  this  our 
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memory  served,  but  to  nothing  beyond  it.  We  had 
to  summon  our  recollection,  not  of  Braham  per- 
sonally, but  of  his  name  in  a  bill  of  the  Roy. 
alty  Theatre,  in  1787.  Beyond  this  the  remem- 
brance even  of  documentary  evidence  failed  us ; 
and  we  were  in  the  situation  of  the  youngest  of 
the  audience,  about  to  listen  to  a  performer  whom 
we  had  heard  all  our  lives — who  had  charmed  our 
boyish  ears — who  had  won  the  admiration  of  our 
mature  judgment.  Braham,  whose  voice  and  per- 
son were  associated  with  every  musical  enjoyment 
of  half  a  century,  the  rival  at  once  of  Harbison  and 
Incledon,  the  associate  of  Cimarosa  and  Win- 
ter, the  fellow  labourer  of  Billington,  Storage, 
FoDOR,  Grassini,  and  Banti.  Braham  was  once 
more  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  public  singer, 
and  in  the  very  songs  which  he  had  written  or  se- 
lected as  the  fittest  exhibition  of  his  powers  in 
their  prime.  We  anticipated  the  result  with  some 
apprehension.  He  was  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience;  we  knew  his  iron  nerves;  but  what 
would  these  avail  against  age?  Was  it  possible 
that  he  should  defy  the  assaults  of  time,  and  still 
be  listened  to,  not  only  with  respect,  but  delight  ? 
We  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  it.     But  the  first  sen- 


tence of  his  recitative  In  "  The  last  words  of  Mar- 
mion,"  dissipated  all  these  apprehensions,  and  as- 
sured us  that  Braham  was  still  himself:  that  is, 
that  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  his  singing  still 
remained  to  him.  His  voice  has  lost  something  of 
its  compass :  the  use  of  the  falsetto  is  earlier  in  the 
scale  and  more  frequent;  but  his  tones  are  as  firm 
and  his  enunciation  as  clear  as  ever.  He  sang 
a  little  American  ballad,  of  which  the  effect  would 
have  been  utterly  lost  if  every  word  had  not  been 
heard ;  but  not  a  syllable  failed  to  reach  even  the 
most  distant  hearer.  His  organ  has  none  of  the 
tremulousness  of  Rcbini,  nor  is  its  declamatory 
powerimpaired.  His  faults,  of  course,  remain.  They 
are  connected  with  our  earliest  recollections  of 
him,  and  they  will  go  with  him  to  his  grave ;  but 
he  is  still  a  great  singer.  His  welcome  was  enthu- 
siastic  ;  this  it  would  have  been  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  his  hearers  seemed  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  still  possessed  not  merely  the 
person,  but  the  voice,  the  vigour,  the  mind  of 
Braham  ;  that  they  had  not  only  to  evince  respect 
for  an  old  favourite,  but  to  anticipate  fresh  delight 
from  the  exercise  of  his  powers. — Spectator,  Feb. 
11,  1843. 
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OLD   AND   SCARCE   MELODIES. 
No.  4.— BIY  BONNIE  LADDIE'S  LANG  O'  GROWIN'. 
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The  above  beautiful  air  is  old,  and  used  to  be  frequently  heard  united  to  low  and  ribald  words.  Unfortu- 
nately for  many  of  the  airs  of  Scotland,  there  is  no  longer  a  Bubns  to  redeem  them  from  the  base  alliance  to 
which  bad  taste  has  bound  them. 


JEAN  BAPTIST  DAVAUX, 

Was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  composers  of 
his  own  age,  yet  so  great  was  his  modesty,  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  not  short  life,  he  never  assum- 
ed any  other  title  than  that  of  amateur.  He  was 
born  in  Dauphin^.  At  an  early  age  he  began  the 
study  of  music,  and  went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  his  favourite 
science.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital  of 
La  Belle  Nation,  he  produced  several  concertos  for 
the  violiu,  which  gained  him  great  eelat  and  be- 
came the  only  fashionable  music,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  grace  of  their  style,  and  their  facility 
of  execution.  He  composed  several  quartets  on  an 
original  plan  for  the  celebrated  musicians  Jarno- 
vichi,  Gu^rin,Gu6nin,  and  Duport;  in  these  quar- 
tets he  contrived  it  so,  that  the  several  combined 
melodies  were  heard  clearly  and  distinctly  moving 
sweetly  amidst  the  flow  of  rich  and  full  harmony. 
Some  of  these  were  belonging  to  that  species  of 
music  which  receives  the  name  of  Rondo;  and  they 
]iroduccd  such  an  efiect,  and  became  so  much  the 
rage  at  the  time,  that  they  procured  for  him  by 
universal  acclaim,  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of 
Rondos.  Several  of  the  compositions  of  this  ad- 
mired  musician,  were   published  upwards  of   70 


years  ago,  and  they  are  still  listened  to  with  satis- 
faction; in  the  hey-day  of  his  fame  he  gave  many 
concerts,  and  in  the  year  1785,  composed  for  the 
Italian  theatre,  the  Operetta  of  Theodore;  but  like 
too  many  more  of  kindred  genius  who  have  wasted 
their  time,  their  health,  and  their  energies,  in  cater- 
ing for  the  gratification  of  the  tastes  and  desires  of 
the  fickle  public,  he  was  unable  to  procure  from  his 
exertions,  resources  adequate  to  his  comforts,  and 
having  solicited,  he  at  length  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  oflice  of  General  Bournonville,  then  Minis- 
ter of  War.  At  the  period  of  the  creation  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  Count  Lacepede,  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Legion,  called  in  Davaux  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  honoured  him  with  his  intimacy  and 
friendship.  After  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  1815,  and  the  entree  of  Louis  XVIII, 
the  office  which  Davaux  occupied  under  Mons.  le 
Comte  being  abolished,  he  retired  on  a  pension 
which  was  procured  to  him  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Tarento. 

He  was  a  respected  member  of  an  academic  so- 
ciety, composed  of  artists,  and  men  of  letters  called 
the  Sons  of  Apollo,  among  whom  he  remained  till 
the  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  themonth 
of  February,  1822. 
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OLD  AND   SCARCE  MELODIES. 

No.  6.-ALDKIDGES  DANCE. 
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No.  6.— FAKEWEEL  MY  DAME  AND  BAIRNIES  TWA. 


Jacobite  air. 


Con  spirito. 


No.  7.— LE  BON  FILS. 


Mons.  Mavevr  de  St.  Paul. 


Slow  and  tunderli/. 


No.  8.— KORY  DALL'S  PORT. 


Gaelic  air. 
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No.  5. — Aldridge  was  a  celebrated  dancer  in  Ire- 
land about  the  year  1758.  He  composed  a  national 
ballet  called  the  "Irish  Lilt;"  it  was  made  up 
wholly  of  Irish  airs.  While  in  Dublin  he  brought 
out  a  ballet  wholly  with  Scottish  music.  During 
his  performance  at  Limerick  theatre  he  met  with 
an  accident  which  probably  shortened  the  term  of 
his  life  ;  springing  up  and  coming  down,  the  boards 
of  the  stage  gave  way,  and  he  went  suddenly  through 
to  the  depth  of  ten  feet ;  but  such  was  his  dancing 
ardour,  that  he  ran  up  stairs,  darted  on  the  stage, 
and  gave  a  few  steps,  when,  overcome  with  pain, 
he  reeled  and  fell ;  "  yet,"  says  O'Keefe,  from  whose 
Recollections  the  above  notice  has  been  gathered, 
"  I  heard  he  afterwards  taught  dancing  in  Edin- 
burgh." The  air  we  find  in  an  MS.  collection  dated 
1778,  but  we  cannot  say  whetlier  it  be  hiscomposi 

No.  JG. 


& 


--& 


liT^; 


;ffir^; 


tion,  or  merely  a  favourite  with  him,  and  becoming 
to  be  known  by  his  name. 

No.  6. — In  the  songs  and  airs  of  the  Jacobites  we 
possess  a  mass  of  evidence  concerning  the  strife  and 
turmoil  which  agitated  the  social  institutions  of  this 
country,  which  if  not  of  equal  value  with  the  annals 
of  history,  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  furnislies 
forth  strong  testimony  to  prove  how  much  the  mi;id 
of  that  portion  of  society  of  which  history  takes  no 
note,  was  imbued  with  the  fervid  afl'ection  for  their 
liereditary  sovereigns,  the  blood-royal  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  Independently  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
much  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the 
pathos  and  beauty  of  their  music,  these  remains 
possess  this  additional  claim  on  our  notice,  that  but 
for  their  existence,  some  portions  of  the  great  dranui 
then  acting  would  inevitably  have  been  lot,  uud 
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would  as  entirely  have  disappeared  from  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  world,  even  at  this  early  period,  as 
have  the  acts  and  opinions  of  the  Pictish  and 
Druidical  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Some  one  said, 
"  give  me  the  making  of  the  songs  of  a  people,' ' 
and  he  spoke  wisely;  they  are  frequently  the  sources 
from  which  emanates  that  particular  enthusiasm 
which  distinguishes  one  nation  from  another;  and 
they,  by  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  whose 
earliest  thoughts  were  "  lisped  in  their  numbers," 
prompt  to  heroic  action,  melt  to  love,  and  kindle  the 
home  affections ;  in  fact,  they  leave  their  impress 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  nation,  and  become  the  chan- 
nel througli  which  its  curbed  thoughts  find  vent.  In 
these  exquisite  melodies  we  can  almost  discover 
that  the  people  themselves  were  in  many  instances 
the  originators  of  that  enthusiasm  which  exhibited 
itself  so  iiercely  at  Flodden  and  Killiecrankie,  and 
did  not  even  subside  when  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
was  driven  from  the  home  of  his  fathers  to  end  his 
days  in  inglorious  exile.  They  w'cre  a  distinct 
language,  and  significant  of  circumstances  which 
the  surrounding  air  dared  not  be  entrusted  with, 
and  were  intelligible  when  all  other  modes  of  ex- 
pression were  forbidden.  Their  plaintive  murmurs, 
when  hope  was  lost,  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peasantry  of  these  lands  the  memory  of  a  devotion 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  country 
or  people.  Let  us  fondly  cherish  these  gems  of 
the  olden  time.     We  have  no  will  to  enter  into  a 


discussion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  melo- 
dies ;  we  care  not  whether  they  be  old  themes  re- 
modelled by  a  succession  of  ages,  or  by  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  masters  who  found  favour  at  the  Scot- 
tish court ;  sulfice  it  to  us,  that  they  are  eminently 
beautiful,  and  have  become  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  deep  heart  thoughts  of  the  Scottish  people, 
that  we  hold  it  next  to  sacrilege  to  meddle  with 
their  fair  proportions. 

No.  7. — This  is  a  specimen  of  the  popular  music 
of  the  French  people  about  sixty  years  ago.  We 
copy  it  from  a  collection,  Etrennes  de  Polhymnie, 
published  at  Paris  anno  1785. 

No.  8. — Roderick  Morrison,  usually  called  Dall, 
or  the  blind,  was  one  of  the  last  native  Highland 
harpers.  He  served  in  that  capacity  to  the  Laird 
of  Macleod,  but  on  the  death  of  his  master,  Dunve- 
gan  castle  and  its  establishment  being  abandoned, 
he  began  an  itinerant  life.  About  16.50,  he  accom- 
panied tlie  Marquis  of  Huntly  on  a  visit  to  Robert- 
son of  Lude,  on  which  occasion  he  composed  the 
Purst,  or  air,  given  above  ;  several  of  his  other  com- 
positions are  said  to  be  in  existence,  but  it  would 
be  no  easy  task  to  make  a  collection  of  his  airs, 
seeing  that  they  have  so  long  been  led  to  the  capri- 
cious keeping  of  mere  tradition;  and  many  might 
be  attributed  to  him,  which  with  as  much  justice 
might  be  attributed  to  the  muse  of  any  other  of  the 
clan  harpers.  Burns'  words,  "  Fare  thee  well  thou 
first  and  fairest,"  are  sung  to  this  air. 
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BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 
Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 
To  blush  and  gently  smUe, 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 


'Twas  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth, 
Merely  to  shew  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 

For  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  ; 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 

Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

Robert  Herrick. 


SOPRANO. 
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THOU    SOFT    FLOWING     AVON. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 

[Arranged for  the"  British  Minstrel,"  by  George  IMmbull.'] 
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Melody  by  Dr.  Arne. 
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The  love-stricken  maiden,  the  sighing  young  swain, 
There  roTe  without  danger,  and  sigh  without  pain, 
The  sweet  bud  of  beauty  no  blights  shall  here  dread. 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillow'd  his  head, 

Hereyouthshall  be  famed  for  th^  love  and  their  truth, 
Here  smiling  old  age  feels  the  sprit  of  youth ; 


For  the  raptures  of  fancy  here  poets  shall  tread. 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillow'd  his  head. 

Flow  on,  silver  Avon,  in  song  ever  flow. 
Be  the  swans  on  thy  bosom  still  whiter  than  snow ; 
Ever  full  be  thy  stream,  lilie  his  fame  may  it  spread. 
And  the  turf  ever  hallow'd  which  pillow'd  his  head. 


A  CHURCH  ORGAN. 

As  late  beneath  the  hallow'd  roof  I  trod, 
Where  saints  in  holy  rapture  seek  their  God ; 
Where  heart- stung  sinners,  sueing  heaven  for  grace. 
With  tears  repentant  consecrate  the  place. 
Oh  !  how  my  sou)  was  struck  with  what  I  saw, 
And  shrunk  within  me  with  religious  awe ! 

The  massy  walls,  which  seem'd  to  scorn  the  rage 
Of  battering  tempest  and  of  mouldering  age, 
In  long  perspective    stretch'd,  till    breadth    and 

height 
Were  almost  lost  in  distance  from  the  sight ; 
With  monumental  decorations  hung. 
They  spoke  mortality  with  silent  tongue. 
There,   sorrowing  seraphs  heaven-ward  lift  their 

eyes. 
And  little  cherubs  weep  soft  elegies. 
I  trod — and  startled  at  the  mighty  noise ; 
The  hollow  pavement  lifted  up  its  voice ; 
Responsive  to  the  stroke,  the  walls  around, 
Through  lengthened  aisles,  prolonged  the  solemn 

sound. 
Far  in  the  west,  and  noble  to  the  sight, 
The  gilded  organ  rears  its  towering  height ; 
And  hark  !  methinks  I  from  its  bosom  hear, 
Soft  issuing  sounds  that  steal  upon  the  ear 
And  float  serenely  on  the  liquid  air. 


Now  by  degrees  more  bold  and  broad  they  grow, 
And  riot  loosely  through  the  aisles  below ; 
'Till  the  full  organ  lilts  its  utmost  voice, 
And  my  heart  shudders  at  the  powerful  noise ; 
Like  the  last  trump,  one  note  is  heard  to  sound 
That  all  the  massy  pillars  tremble  round ; 
The  firm  fixt  building  shivers  on  its  base, 
And  vast  vibrations  fill  the  astonish'd  place ; 
The  marble  pavements  seem  to  feel  their  doom, 
And  the  bones  rattle  in  each  hollow  tomb. 

But  now  the  blast  harmonious  dies  away, 
And  tapers  gently  in  a  fine  decay; 
The  melting  sounds  on  higher  pinions  fly, 
And  seem  to  fall  soft  oozing  from  on  high ; 
Like  evening  dew  they  gently  spread  around. 
And  shed  the  sweetness  ol  heart-thrilling  sound  : 
'TUl  grown  too  soft,  too  fine  for  mortal  ear, 
The  dying  strains  dissolve  in  distant  air. 
Methought  I  heard  a  flight  of  angels  rise, 
Most  sweetly  chaunting  as  tliey  gained  the  skies ; 
Methought  I  heard  their  lessening  sound  decay 
And  fade,  and  melt,  and  vanish  quite  away. 

Hail,  heaven-born  music !  by  thy  power  we  raise 
Th'  uplifted  soul  to  acts  of  highest  praise ; 
Oh  !  I  would  die  with  music  melting  round, 
And  float  to  bliss  upon  a  sea  of  sound ! 
— Francis   Hopkinsmi,  Esq. — Frmn  the  Columbian 
Parnassiad,  August,  1793. 
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THE    BRITISH   MINSTREL  ;  AND 


THE    BROKEN    FIDDLE. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  KEA.L  LIFE. 

Poor  blind  Jemmy  Connor ! — he  played  the  sweet 
and  plaintive  melodies  of  our  Green  Isle  with  a 
deep  and  touching  pathos.  I  have  listened  to  him 
for  hours  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  pleasure ; 
and  as  he  drew  the  varying  heart-touching  strains 
from  the  strings  of  his  fiddle,  I  do  not  feel  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  drew  the  tears  from  my  eyes.  He 
was  taught  by  affliction.  But,  perhaps,  you  have 
never  heard  the  story  of  Jemmy  Connor  and  his 
broken  fiddle  ?     Well,  then,  I  will  tell  it  you. 

The  calm  sunshine  of  domestic  happiness  bright- 
ened and  made  glad  the  young  days  of  Jemmy  Con- 
nor. He  had  married  early  in  life  the  object  of  his 
devoted  affection,  whose  faithful  love  and  cheerful 
attention  to  household  duties  had  endeared  to  him 
his  little  home.  He  never  missed  the  clean  and  tidy 
room,  the  comfortable  and  wholesome  repast,  and 
the  welcoming  smile,  at  his  return  from  his  work ; 
and  his  sober  and  industrious  habits  had  gained  for 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employer. 
Jemmy  and  Mary  Connor  were  happier  in  their 
humble  dwelling  than  many  a  lordly  owner  of  a 
proud  and  princely  palace. 

Years  of  peace  and  joy  rolled  over  their  beads  ; 
and,  though  they  had  wept  at  the  grave  of  two  of 
their  infant  ofi'spring,  still  they  were  happy;  for 
their  eldest,  a  sweet,  blue  eyed  girl,  was  spared  to 
them ;  and,  shortly  after,  a  son  opened  its  smiling 
eyes  upon  the  glad  pair.  But,  in  giving  birth  to 
this  last  child,  poor  Mary  Connor  had  taken  cold, 
which  brought  on  that  wasting  harbinger  of  death 
that  follows  so  many  families,  and  was  hereditary 
in  hers.  Consumption  laid  its  blighting  hand  upon 
her  shrinking  frame,  and  left  the  heart- stricken  and 
inconsolable  husband  a  young  widower.  How  un- 
certain are  the  enjoyments  of  the  world! — how 
fleeting  are  its  pleasures  ! 

In  that  same  room,  about  six  years  after,  Jemmy 
Connor  lay  upon  a  sick  bed;  he  had  taken  the 
small-pox  from  his  little  son,  who  had  recovered ; 
but  the  doctor  seemed  to  have  little  hope  that  he 
would  rise  from  that  bed  again.  His  daughter,  now 
twelve  years  of  age,  tended  and  watched  him  with 
untiring  solicitude  and  afl'ection;  nor  would  she 
quit  him,  though  entreated  to  leave  that  scene  of 
danger.  He  did  recover — he  rose  from  the  bed  of 
sickness — but  his  sight  was  gone  for  ever  ! 

"  Dear  father !"  said  Mary  Connor,  as  she  sat 
busily  engaged  at  her  needle — the  setting  sun  shin- 
ing upon  them,  and  the  summer  breeze,  as  it  passed 
over  the  box  of  blooming  mignionette  at  the  opened 
window,  filling  the  room  with  fragrance—  "  Dear  fa- 
ther, I  am  just  thinking  how  good  the  Lord  has 
been  to  us,  in  raising  up  for  us  such  kind  friends.  I 
would  not  have  found  it  easy  to  get  this  work,  were 
it  not  for  that  benevolent  lady,  who  exerted  herself 
amongherfiiends,  and  so  earnestly  recommended  me 
to  them ;  and  how  could  we  have  managed  to  keep 
this  little  room  so  long,  but  for  your  kind  em- 
ployer?" 

"  True,  my  dearest  child,  we  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful.  The  Lord  is  good !  And  though  I 
have  met  with  my  own  share  of  affliction,  my  heart 
Js  resigned,  and  I  am  still  happy — very,  very  happy 
— since  you  are  spared  to  me  to  bless  my  darkened 
hours." 

As  Mary  took  his  extended  hand  affectionately  in 
bers,  he  felt  a  tear  fall  upon  it. 

«  Reach  me  down  my  fiddle,  my  dear  child,"  said 


he,  "  and  I  will  play  you  one  of  your  favourite  little 
airs." 

Jemmy  had  amused  many  a  leisure  hour,  in  his 
younger  and  happier  days,  by  striving  to  become  a 
proficient  on  this  instrument.  The  fiddle,  which 
Mary  now  handed  down  to  him,  was  one  which  his 
lamented  wife  had  herself  purchased  for  him,  and 
he  prized  it  above  all  he  possessed  on  earth,  next 
to  his  beloved  Mary  and  his  little  Jemmy.  Since 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  sight  it  had 
been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  had 
soothed  away  many  a  bitter  pang. 

I  said  that  consumption  was  an  hereditary  com- 
plaint in  his  wife's  family.  Alas !  it  soon  showed 
itself  in  Mary's  delicate  frame,  in  the  hectic  flush 
of  her  cheek,  and  the  short  oppressive  cough.  Poor 
Jemmy  Connor !  his  story  is  a  sad  one.  His  fond, 
affectionate  daughter — the  child  of  his  heart — his 
good,  his  pious  Mary,  was  carried  to  an  early  grave ; 
and  it  was  many  a  day  before  he  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  overwhelming  shock  ! 

Taking  his  little  boy  by  one  hand,  and  his  fiddle 
in  the  other,  he  left  the  home  where  all  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  earth  were  breaking  one  by  one. 
He  could  not  bear  to  be  any  longer  a  dependant  on 
the  generosity  of  his  former  master,  and  was  now 
determined  to  make  his  fiddle,  w  hich  was  hitherto 
only  his  amusement,  the  means  of  his  own  and  his 
son's  subsistence.  Rambling  through  the  country, 
from  one  farm-house  to  another,  Jemmy  Connor 
and  his  son  became  well  known  and  universally 
liked;  and,  as  he  played  the  old  Irish  airs  sweetly 
and  clearly, you  would  scarcely  see  a  dry  eye  among 
those  who  were  grouped  in  listening  silence  around 
him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  Autumn ;  the  sun  was 
shining  on  hill  and  valley,  on  wood  and  stream ; 
the  song  of  the  lark  was  breaking  from  the  far-off 
golden  clouds  in  strains  of  thrilling  melody,  which 
the  wrapt  fancy  might  mistake  for  a  cherub's  hymn 
of  praise ;  the  rich  meadows  filled  the  air  with  fra- 
grance; and  the  produce  of  the  fields,  which  were 
lately  white  with  the  harvest,  was  conveyed  by  the 
busy  husbandmen  into  the  well  filled  granaries  of 
the  farmer.  All  was  cheerfulness,  and  praise,  and 
love.  Even  the  very  beasts  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  general  joy.  And  cold  must  be  the  heart  that 
could  gaze  on  such  a  scene  without  being  lifted  up 
in  thankfulness  to  Him  who  giveth  the  rain,  and 
the  sunshine,  and  the  abundance  of  the  harvest. 

There  was  one  that  passed  through  that  scene, 
and,  though  he  saw  it  not,  yet  felt  his  bosom  ex- 
pand with  gratitude.  The  sweet  fresh  air  glad- 
dened his  upturned  brow,  and  Jemmy  Connor  pass- 
ed along,  led  by  his  little  son.  They  were  invited 
to  a  farmer's  house,  and  they  were  now  taking  a 
short  cut  through  a  pathway  across  the  fields.  Sud- 
denly, the  joyous  and  exciting  halloo  of  the  hunts- 
men came  upon  the  wind,  mingled  with  the  deep- 
toned  yellings  of  the  hounds.  A  hare,  closely 
pursued,  darted,  with  the  speed  of  desperation,  past 
the  father  and  son;  almost  in  the  next  instant, 
the  hounds  and  the  huntsmen  came  thundering 
on. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  you  wandering  vagabond !" 
roared  a  hoarse  voice,  in  startling  execration. 

"  Hasten,  dear  father ! — hasten !"  said  the  trem- 
bling boy. 

The  father,  unused  to  such  harsh  words,  and 
alarmed  at  the  danger  he  could  not  see,  dropped  his 
fiddle,  and  the  hindmost  hoofs  of  the  flying  hunter 
striking  against  it,  shivered  it  into  pieces. 
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"  Your  music  is  6iiished,"  laughed  out  the  unfeel- 
ing huntsman,  as  he  bounded  over  a  hedge. 

Oh !  who  could  pourtray  the  deep,  the  heart-felt 
agony  of  poor  Jemmy !  All  the  afflictions  of  his 
life  seemed  crowded  together  in  that  last  misfortune. 
Had  he  been  offered  a  purse  of  gold  in  exchange  for 
his  iiddle,he  would  have  spurned  at  it,  so  hallowed 
had  it  become  in  his  remembrance.  It  was  the 
longcherished  gift  of  his  first  and  only  love ;  it  had 
been  the  delight  of  his  dear,  his  departed  daughter, 
who  oft  had  mingledher  sweet  song  with  its  notes; 
it  was  the  soother  of  his  cares,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  his  remaining  child,  his  faithful  Jemmy. 

VVhen  the  noise  had  passed  away,  he  stooped 
down,  and  said,in  a  tone  of  agony,  for  he  heard  the 
crash,  "  Is  it  broke.  Jemmy  ?" 

"  Broke!  broke!"  exclaimed  the  little  fellow, sob- 
bing bitterly.  "  Aye,  dear  father,  it  is  broke  into  a 
thousand  pieces !" 

The  poor  blind  man  clasped  his  hands,  and  stood 
in  unutterable  anguish  ;  the  child  cried  and  sobbed 
as  if  his  heart  would  break  ;  and  a  man  twice  ad- 
dressed them,  in  a  voice  of  condolence,  ere  they 
were  aware  of  his  approach.  It  was  the  farmer  who 
had  invited  them  lo  his  house.  He  had  seen  the 
huntsmen  sweeping  by — had  heard  the  rough  and 
cruel  exclamation — and,  fearing  that  some  accident 
had  occurred,  he  hastened  towards  them,  and  saw 
the  scattered  fragments  which  the  boy  was  taking 
from  the  bag  and  laying  on  the  grass. 

"Curse  on  the  hard-hearted  villain!"  said  he, 
"  May  the  red  vengeance  hotly  pursue  him,  and 
may  he  break " 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  poor  Jemmy,  roused  from 
the  depth  of  his  sorrow.     "Curse  him  not;  ven- 


geance is  not  fitted  for  our  weak  and  erring  hands. 
May  the  Lord  forgive  him  I  and  I  forgive  him, 
though  he  has  laid  this  desolate  heart  completely 
bare  by  that  one  blow." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  farmer,  dashing  away 
the  tears  of  pity  which  filled  his  eyes,  "you  are 
heartily  welcome  to  my  fire  side  still.  Come,  both 
of  you.  I  will  take  no  excuse.  But  rouse  yourself, 
man,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  you  shall  have 
another  fiddle  as  good  as  the  one  you  lost." 

"Never!  never!"  said  the  blind  man;  "never 
will  I  handle  the  like  of  that  again  !  It  was  dear 
and  more  precious  to  me  than  the  eyesight  which  I 
lost.  When  I  felt  it  in  my  hand— when  I  heard  its 
soothing  tone,  it  illumined  my  soul  with  the  light  of 
former  days ;  and  then  my  wife,  my  child,  my  hap- 
piness that  vanished  when  they  were  gone,  came 
floating  through  my  mind  like  a  sweet  dream  !  It 
was  the  gift  of  my  wife.  Ah  !  little  did  the  thought- 
less huntsman  think  that  when  he  broke  that  pre- 
cious gift,  he  broke  the  minstrel's  heart !" 

Alas !  and  so  it  did.  The  worthy  farmer  strove 
to  cheer  his  guest — in  vain ;  he  never  rose  from  his 
bed  again ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  was  laid  in  his 
last  home.  His  parting  moments  were  brightened 
by  the  kindness  and  attention  of  the  farmer,  who 
promised  to  adopt  the  little  Jemmy — he  had  no  son 
of  his  own— which  he  faithfully  fulfilled;  and,  in 
course  of  time,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Such  is  the  sad  tale ;  and  I  never  meet  one  of 
those  wandering  minstrels,  who  are,  in  general, 
such  favourites  among  our  peasantry — particularly 
if  lie  should  happen  to  be  blind — that  I  do  not 
think  of  poor  Jemmy  Connorand  his  broken  fiddle. 
C.  L. — Dublin  Penny  Journal. 
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IMITATION. 

Imitation  (not  the  echo  of  one  part  by  another, 
in  counterpoint,  but  the  copy  of  some  eft'ect  in  na- 
ture,) has,  by  various  composers,  been  carried  to  a 
most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  extent.  Frober- 
ger,  organist  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III., is  said 
to  have  represented  the  passage  of  Count  Thurn 
over  the  Rhine;  Kuhnah,  a  musician  of  celebrity, 
composed  six  sonatas,  in  which  he  attempted  to  give 
a  lively  picture  of  David  combating  Goliah  ;  Bux- 
tehude,  of  Lubec,  composed  a  suite  of  lessons,  de- 
scriptive of  the  motions  of  the  planets ;  Vivaldi,  in 


his  concertos,  strove  to  depict  the  four  seasons ; 
Geminiani  translated  a  whole  episode  of  Tasso's 
Jentsalemma  Liberata,  into  musical  notes  ;  Handel, 
in  his  Israel  in  Egypt,  affected  to  represent  the  suu 
standing  still;  and  Haydn,  in  his  Creation,  has 
imitated  light  with  sound,  in  order,  it  is  presumed, 
to  inform  the  blind  what  light  really  is.  In  reflect- 
ing  on  these  absurdities,  how  we  are  compelled  to 
pity  the  mistakes  of  genius !  Even  if  music  be  an 
imitative  art,  imitation  is  among  the  humblest  ot 
its  pretensions:  its  true  character  consists  in  its 
power  to  charm  the  imagination,  move  the  passions, 
and  awaken  sentiment. 
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THE   BRITISH  MINSTREL:   AND 


COMELY     SWAIN. 
GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES, 


John  Playford  (ante  1684). 
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Chuse  another,  let  her  go, 
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JOHN  PL.WFORD. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  of  John 
Playford,  who  have  no  distinct  idea  of  how  much 
the  musical  amateur  is  indebted  to  him.  He  was 
reckoned  a  good  composer  at  the  time  that  Purcell, 
Locke,  and  Blow  were  sending  forth  their  immortal 
harmonies.  He  was  besides  a  laborious  and  inde 
fatigable  collector  of  music,  which  he  published  in 
a  series  of  volumes.  At  a  time  when  the  musical 
press  of  Scotland  had  no  existence  he  published  a 
volume  of  Scottish  dance  tunes;  and  about  the 
same  period  lie  published  his  books  of  songs  for  the 
voice  with  a  Theorbo  accompaniment,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  melodies  of  the  above  great  com- 
posers, besides  those  of  a  host  of  others  of  inferior 
note;  this  work  was  continued  by  his  son  John 
Playford,  in  company  with  John  Carr,  for  some 
time  after  the  elder  Playford  had  discontinued  pub- 
lishing. We  intend  to  make  a  selection  from  the 
melodies  to  be  found  in  his  last  named  work. 


BASS  AND  DOUBLE  BASS. 

Some  half  century  ago,  there  lived  in  Liverpool  a 
celebrated  bass  singer  of  the  name  of  Meredith, 


who  possessed  a  most  powerful  voice  and  of  great 
compass ;  he  was  a  man  of  six  feet  high,  and  of 
corresponding  bulk.  Meredith  was  informed,  that 
in  the  Vale  of  Clwdd,  about  forty  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, there  dwelt  a  man  who  could  sing  a  deeper 
bass  than  he  could.  Jealous  of  rivalry,  he  deter- 
mined to  pay  a  visit  to  the  man ;  so  off  he  marched, 
and  towards  evening  on  the  second  day  of  his  pil- 
grimage, he  arrived  at  the  village;  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  renowned  John  Griffith  was  digging 
in  his  garden,  Meredith  sauntered  about  for  some 
time,  making  his  observations  on  the  unconscious 
contra  basso,  who  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  and 
of  light  weight  compared  with  himself.  At  length 
he  stopped,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and, 
looking  over  the  hedge,  said,  on  Iniv  A  in  the  bass 
clef,  "  Good  evening  to  you,  friend."  The  Welsh- 
man rested  on  his  spade,  and  answered,  on  low  D, 
a  tifth  below  the  pitch  of  Meredith's  salutation, 
"  The  same  to  you,  friend."  On  which  Meredith 
turned  on  his  heel  and  trotted  off,  much  discon- 
certed for  the  time  ;  but  afterwards,  he  used  to  re- 
late the  adventure  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  con. 
eluding  with,  "  So,  the  delver  double  D'd  me,  and 
be  D — d  to  him." 
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The    wealthy  fool  with     gold      in     store,  Will    still    de  -  sire      to      grow  richer,  Give 
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me      but  these, 
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ask      no    more,  My    charm  -  ing   girl,     my  friend  and  pitcher.     My 
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friend  so  rare,  my        girl       so      fair,  With  such  what   mortal       can     be   richer.        Give 
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fig        for    care.    With       my     sweet  girl  my  friend  and  pitcher 
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From  morning  sun  I'd  never  grieve, 
To  toil  a  hedger  or  a  ditcher. 

If  that  when  I  came  home  at  eve, 
I  might  enjoy  my  friend  and  pitcher. 
My  friend  so  rare,  &c. 


Tho'  fortune  ever  shuns  my  door, 
I  know  not  what  can  bewitch  her 

With  all  my  heart,  can  I  be  poor, 
With  my  sweet  girl,  my  friend  and  pitcher. 
My  friend  so  rare,  &c. 


UTILITARIAN  REFLECTIONS 

ON  THE 

NORWICH    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL. 

Hail  to  thee,  once  again,  old  Norwich — dear  old 
Norwich,  whom  I  venerate  as  if  thou  wert,  not  in- 
deed  my  mother,  but  my  grandmother;  or  at  least 
my  mother's  great  aunt,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 
Tliou  an  sorely  changed;  but,  as  the  poet,  if  the 
must  gentlemanly  of  professors  be  indeed  a  poet, 
says  of  his  Maria,  if  he  ever  had  a  Maria, 

No.  47. 


" no  change  will  I  see. 

But  •  old  Norwich'  shall  still  be  '  old  Norwich'  to  mo." 
I  love  thy  old  looks  and  old  ways;  thy  substantial 
red  brick  houses,  those  especially  with  their  gables 
to  the  crooked  street ;  thy  two  o'clock  dinners,  not 
yet  superseded  by  the  multiplication  and  velocity  of 
those  country. refiners — the  London  coaches;  thy 
primitive  population  whose  seniors  even  yet  boast 
that  their  city  is  only  fifty  years  behind  the  metro- 
polis, forgetting  the  date  at  which  their  comparison 
was  instituted;  thy  little  river,  the  Wensum,  that 
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winsome  wee  thing'  which  runs  through  thee  be- 
tween brick  walls ;  thy  multitudinous  churches, 
with  clocks  thiit  strike  the  hour  all  the  hour  round, 
forgetting  their  allegiance  to  St.  Peter,  who  here 
keeps  (or  used  to  keep, perhaps  they  have  superseded 
him  now)  the  keys  of  time,  as  he  does,  above,  those 
of  eternity.  Yes,  I  venerate  all  thy  venerabililies 
from  the  grace  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Castle,  down  to  the  very  pebble  pavement,  the 
unchanging  pebbles,  that,  like  Wordsworth's  duti- 
ful heavens  '  are  fresh  and  strong,'  their  rotundity 
not  visibly  impaired  by  an  authenticated  century  of 
hobnail  friction.  Why  will  they  modernize  thee 
here  and  there,  making  thee  neither  old  nor  young, 
but  a  semi- renovated  patriarch  in  the  caldron  of 
the  Medea  ?  They  can  never  cook  thy  old  English 
bones  into  the  fashion  of  an  omelet;  they  can  only 
make  thee  anomalous.  To  boil  thee  from  black  to 
red,  like  a  lobster,  was  practicable ;  but  there  thy 
capacity  of  transcoloration  ended,  and  thou  wilt 
never  bleach  nor  blanch  into  white  brick  and 
stucco.  O !  they  have  committed  many  abomina- 
tions upon  thee.  One  modern  appendage  to  the 
castle  might  be  tolerated  ;  it  recalled  an  Edinburgh 
simile,  and  was  '  like  a  chieftain  old  and  grey,  with 
a  young  and  bonny  bride ;'  though,  after  all,  the 
new  jail,  wliich  stood  for  the  bride,  was  somewhat 
a-miss ;  but  now  there  is  a  whole  brood  of  them, 
blocking  up  the  public  way,  making  people  walk 
round  and  round,  as  if  in  a  show-shop,  to  see  that 
noble  civic  panorama,  instead  of  having  it  cast  be- 
fore their  eyes,  a,  stray  benediction  while  they  pur- 
sued, over  the  hill,  their  path  of  business.  And  the 
Gildencroft  again  :  now  hidden  by  brick  and  mor- 
tar, but  once  covered,  not  with  marble,  but  with 
marbles;  where  every  ragged  urchin  might  have 
his  fancy  ball,  and  many  a  soaring  kite  brought 
down  lightnings  from  heaven  into  the  dust  of  young 
imaginations;  all  gone  now.  How  could  the  pa- 
triots and  philanthropists  of  Norwich  tolerate  these 
encroachments  on  the  pleasures,  which  are  the 
right  of  the  poor?  Even  Household  is  now  no 
more,  which,  in  my  boyhood,  was  such  a  glorious 
moor.  The  extent  of  Household  was  to  me  the 
mystery  of  infinity  ;  1  never  could  reach  the  end  of 
it ;  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  an  end ;  and  beyond 
it? — imagination  never  conceived  the  end  of  House- 
hold. And  there  it  is,  cut  up,  hedged  in,  'ca- 
bined, cribbed,  confined ;'  Kits'  Castle  taken  pri- 
soner like  Rob  Roy,  and  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  sentinel  fir  trees,  and  all  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  scene  made  as  paltry  as  the  parchment 
which  legalized  the  inclosure,  banished  the  fairies, 
broke  the  spell,  and  turned  the  telescope  the  wrong 
end  towards  the  object.  I  am  not  addicted  to  la- 
mentations over  the  past,  but  at  these  changes  I 
sigh  forth  a  dolorous  sic  transit,  and,  indeed,  I  am 
myself  made  sick  by  such  a  transit.  True,  there  is 
some  compensation.  Poor  old  Household's  wound- 
ed sides  are  picturesque  in  their  scars  and  gashes; 
and  though  the  enclosures,  like  the  private  boxes  of 
a  theatre,  have  almost  left  '  no  room  for  standing, 
miscalled  standing  room,'  yet,  as  you  pace  the  nar- 
row ridge  towards  Thorpe,  you  have  glimpses  of 
new  created  villas,  full  of  prettiness  for  the  living, 
and  of  that  lovely  resting  place,  the  Rosary,  for  the 
dead.  These  for  the  residents :  and  for  them  con 
jointly,  with  'all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell' 
within  a  practicable  distance,  there  is  the  Festival. 
It  is  but  triennial ;  would  that  it  were  perennial. 

Do  not  expt^t,  reader,  either  a  history  of,  or  a 
critique  upon,  that  which  was  held  in  the  present 


year.  I  threaten  you  with  no  such  infliction.  You 
have,  probably,  had  enough  of  both  in  the  news- 
papers. 1  only  mean  to  make  a  few  reflections  ac- 
cording to  my  Utilitarian  notions  of  things.  Previ- 
ously, however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  best 
account,  both  historical  and  critical,  which  the 
writer  has  met  with  of  the  Norwich  Festival,  is  in 
the  Spectator  newspaper  for  the  2Ist  September. 
It  may  there  be  seen  how  that  St.  Andrews'  Hall, 
in  which  the  Festival  was  held,  is  134  feet  long,  70 
feet  wide,  and  63  feet  high;  how  that  the  band 
consisted  of  375  persons,  256  vocalists,  and  119  in- 
strumentalists ;  how  that  the  band  and  the  hall 
made  the  most  of  one  another's  ample  capabilities ; 
with  many  facts  and  opinions  thereunto  appertain- 
ing. 

It  is  a  noble  pile,  this  quondam  Church  of  St. 
Andrew ;  stately  Gothic,  with  no  fritter  or  fiUagree 
about  it ;  no  ceiling  to  hide  the  massy  timbers  of 
its  roof,  and  no  niches  or  projections  to  break  its 
length,  save  only  the  two  rows  of  clustered  pillars ; 
the  portraits  of  civic  worthies  which  hang  around 
the  walls  were  mostly  hidden  by  the  temporary  gal- 
leries which  ran  round  three  sides;  and  the  only 
conspicuous  ornament,  a  very  simple  one,  was  over 
the  orchestra  (which  occupied  the  west  end  of  the 
hall),  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  formed  by  two  co- 
lossal lances  with  which  the  sons  of  Anak  might 
have  tilted,  with  just  beneath  them,  and  of  like  co- 
lossal proportion,  the  standard  of  Le  G^nSreux  fes- 
tooning its  tricolor  and  solitary  drapery.  There 
was  the  band,  the  instrumental  in  the  centre,  the 
principal  singers  in  front,  forming  the  chord  of  the 
arc,  and  the  choristers  on  each  of  its  projecting 
sides  ;  an  orderly  and  organized  pile  of  living  be- 
ings, and  of  instruments  that  almost  seemed  in- 
stinct with  life  and  harmony.  And  then  along  the 
thronged  area,  and  around  the  thronged  galleries, 
what  plumes  were  fluttering,  and  what  eyes  were 
glancing,  the  assembled  pride  of  the  city  and  the 
county,  all  gay  and  gorgeous  as  at  a  tournament  of 
old!  There  are  few  sights  so  splendid;  especially 
when,  in  the  evening,  the  lambent  gas  running 
along  the  pillar'd  and  pointed  arches,  and  following 
their  graceful  curves,  flickered  in  the  musical  un- 
dulations of  the  air ;  or  when,  more  beautiful  still, 
in  the  morning,  the  partial  sunlight  streamed 
through  some  one  or  other  of  the  Gothic  windows, 
making  long  radiant  groups  of  lovely  heads  and 
faces,  a  troop  of '  shining  ones '  amid  the  shadowed 
gaiety  of  the  surrounding  mortals.  It  is  worth 
while  going  a  pretty  long  journey  only  to  see  the 
Festival ;  it  is  a  festival  to  see  it.  I  know  of  few 
buildings  that  would  allow  of  such  a  cotip-d'oeil,a.ni 
those  few  are  not  likely  to  have  the  opportunity. 
Moreover,  I  could  almost  think  that  the  skies  love, 
and  do  somewhat,  at  times,  to  grace  the  spectacle. 
I  have  seen  there  strange  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
as  on  a  landscape,  and  more  than  once  have  heard 
together  the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  of  the  thun- 
der. Last  time,  when  Braham  was  singing  the 
'  Battle  of  the  Angels,'  peal  after  peal  accompanied 
his  '  big,  manly  voice,'  and  the  lightnings  blazed 
athwart  the  hall,  as  if  the  reminiscences  of  the 
heavens  were  awakened  by  the  song  of  that  strife  of 
Gods,  which  once  shook  them  to  the  centre,  and 
decided  their  dominion.  Nor  does  the  commonest 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would  not  be  a  com- 
mon state  were  it  without  changes  manifold  in  the 
many  hours  which  the  morning  performances  oc- 
cupy, fail  of  bestowing  on  the  visual  sense  sundry 
outgushings  of  light  and  glory,  intermingled  with 
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dim  curtainlngs  of  gloom,  and  rich  streakings  and 
sbiftings  of  variegated  colouring,  which  blend  their 
prismatic  harmonies  and  magical  alternations  with 
those  of  the  auditory  atmosphere,  the  element  of 
sound  in  which,  for  the  time  we  '  have  our  being,' 
contributing  to  an  influence  over  the  sensations 
which  altogether  is  probably  without  a  parallel. 

We  see  no  reason  why  musical  festivals  should 
be  an  aristocratical  luxury ;  but  many  reasons  why 
they  should  be  rendered  much  more  popular  than 
they  are.  Nor  would  the  process  of  so  rendering 
them  be  a  very  diiEcult  one.  Our  observation  of 
what  passed  at  Norwich,  suggested  many  consid- 
erations illustrative  of  its  facility,  and  of  its  fav- 
ourable influence  on  the  progress  of  musical  taste 
and  science,  as  well  as  on  the  enjoymeiits,  and 
thereby,  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

In  opposition  to  an  opinion  held  by  many,  and 
repeated  by  more,  we  maintain  that  the  best  mtisic 
proditces  the  greatest  popular  effect.  Of  this  position, 
the  Norwich  Festival,  in  accordance  with  what  we 
have  often  witnessed  elsewhere,  furnished  a  strik- 
ing continuity  and  variety  of  evidence.  The  great 
sensations  were  all  produced  by  the  finest  passages. 
The  chorus  and  fugue  from  Mozart,  '  O  heavenly 
Lord;'  Spohr's  'Destroyed  is  Babylon,'  with  the 
Quartet  which  follows,  'Blest  are  the  Departed;' 
the  well  known  beauties  of  the  Creation,  never  so 
efficient  as  in  their  connexion  with  the  entire  com- 
position ;  the  opening  of  the  Deluge ;  (E.  Taylor's 
solo,  and  the  chorus,  '  God  is  Righteous ;')  the  suc- 
cession of  choruses  ending  with  'Sing,  Jehovah, 
our  Redeemer ;'  the  air,  '  On  the  dwellings  of  thy 
Children ;'  and  the  entire  selection  from  Israel  in 
Egypt;  these  might  have  been  picked  out  by  a  deaf 
person  watching  the  countenances  of  the  auditory 
during  the  morning  performances.  They  had  a 
visible  electric  action  on  the  assembly. 

The  musician  who,  by  his  art,  produces  any  effect 
on  a  multitude,  may  safely  calculate  that  he  shall 
produce  a  similar  efl'ect  upon  almost  any  multitude. 
If  the  Norwich  auditory  had  been  difl'erently  con- 
stituted :  if  the  price  of  admission,  instead  of  being 
a  guinea  and  half-a-guinea,  had  been  a  crown  and 
half-a  crown,  the  same  thing  would  have  happened 
as  did  happen  in  the  proportionate  effect  of  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  performance.  The  capability  of 
being '  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds,'  is  no  ap- 
pendage of  station  or  fortune ;  nor  of  what  is  called 
educati(m,  nor  even  of  intellectuality.  It  is  a  phy- 
sical and  connate,  or  innate,  privilege  of  certain 
constitutions,  which  are  generated  indifferently  In 
all  ranks  of  society.  The  proportion  of  such  con- 
stitutions to  the  entire  population  may  probably  be 
varied  by  many  influences,  some  within,  and  others 
above,  the  reach  of  human  control;  but  whether 
they  be  few  or  many,  they  are  the  centre  and  the 
source  of  what  may  be  called  the  pxihlic  enjoyment 
of  musical  performances.  In  the  bestowment  of 
this  gift  Nature  is  strictly  impartial.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  may  have  it;  and  so  may 
the  journeyman  weaver  of  the  city.  It  is  a  spirit 
that  breatheth  where  it  listeth  ;  and  they  who  pos- 
sess it  are  the  true  patrons  of  musical  festivals. 

The  musical  temperament  is  often  hereditary ; 
and  it  is  hereditary  under  circumstances  which 
show  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  original  constitu- 
tion and  not  of  early  training.  It  is  often  manifest- 
ed in  childhood  under  non-exciting  and  even  un- 
f  fopitious  circumstances.  Neglect  may  impair,  or 
exercise  may  strengthen  and  refine  it.  No  educa- 
tion can  produce  more  than  its  semblance,  or  a  very 


low   degree   of  the  sensuous  enjoyment  of  sound 
which  it  imparts. 

There  are  two  secondary  species  of  musical  en- 
joyment which  may  be  added  to  this  pvinmry  one, 
or  which  may  be  jiroduced  independently  of  its  ix- 
istence.  One  is  the  pleasure  which  every  art  affords 
by  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  its  principles,  and 
a  consequent  perception  of  skill  in  the  appliia'.ii'U 
of  those  principles  to  the  production  of  nuvcl  coiu- 
binaticms,  and  the  overcoming  of  difficulties  in  the 
execution.  The  other  is  the  pleasure  which  musi- 
cal sounds  excite  from  the  associated  images  or 
emotions,  and  which  is  strong,  rich,  and  varied,  in 
proportion  to  thegeneral  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
We  may  call  the  one  of  these  the  technical,  and  the 
other  the  poetical  enjoyment  of  music.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  either  of  them  sh<iuld  be  posse^sed 
in  a  high  degree  by  the  uneducated  classes  uf  so 
ciety.  So  far  as  what  is  called  the  goodness,  (jr 
fineness  of  music,  consists  in  the  production  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  must  be  allowed  that  its  good- 
ness is  no  presumption  of  its  general  popularity. 
But  these  are  only  secondary  modes  of  eojoynient, 
and  the  former  in  particular  is  very  inferior  to  the 
primary. 

The  first  of  these  kinds  of  enjoyment  has  tended 
to  pervert  the  taste  of  professional  men  and  ama- 
teurs ;  and  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of 
the  art,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  community,  that 
they  should  be  kept  to  the  true  standard  of  nmsical 
excellence  by  the  performances  of  concerts  and  ora- 
torios, to  audiences  of  a  more  popular  description 
than  the  price  which  tickets  usually  bear  can  pos- 
sibly admit.  The  taste  for  technical  and  mechani- 
cal difficulty  in  music,  as  in  any  of  the  arts,  is  a 
taste  as  false  as  it  must  ever  be  unpopiilar.  The 
production  of  the  most  original  combination  of 
sounds,  whether  in  the  succession  of  melody,  ol-  in 
the  synchronism  of  harmony,  is  but  wasted  labour, 
unless  that  combination  produce  a  proportionate 
efl'ect,  not  on  the  amazed  intellect,  but  on  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  musically  constituted  hearer. 
Otherwice,  it  only  yields  a  cold,  technical  gratifica- 
tion, which  is  scarcely  so  much  musical  as  mathe- 
matical ;  and  which  ought  not  to  be  indulged  at 
the  expense  of  the  pockets  and  patience  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  display  of  this  sort  produced  the  only  good 
musical  criticism  ascribed  to  Dr.  Johnson.  '  That 
piece  is  very  difficult,  sir,'  said  an  admiring  lady. 
'  Yes,  madam,'  was  the  reply  of  Ursa  Major,  '  I 
wish  it  were  impossible.'  The  taste  for  merely  ela- 
borate  composition  and  execution,  is  aff'ected  by 
many  who  have  it  not,  but  who  aim  at  whatever  is 
exclusive.  Such  is  always  the  spirit  of  patronage 
in  an  aristocratical  country.  The  performers  who 
minister  to  it  are  alike  false  to  the  dignity  of  their 
profession,  the  progress  of  their  art,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  people.  The  reception  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  of  the  Deluge  at  Norwich,  is  a  triumph- 
ant proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
musical  science  are  only  the  secret  of  producing  the 
strongest  impression  on  a  popular  auditory. 

A  cultivated  musical  temperament  is  as  unerring 
in  its  appreciation  as  the  profoundest  science.  In- 
deed, what  is  science,  but  a  collection  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  according  to  which  sounds  act  upon 
that  temperament?  Its  possessor  (eels  how  they 
act.  If  his  ears  have  escaped  sophistication  by  fa- 
miliarity with  bad  music,  he  is  a  living  Philharmo- 
nic, and  deserves  the  reverence  of  the  art  in  its 
professors.  To  delight  them,  however  humble  their 
station,  is  the  best  thing  the  art  can  do  in  proof  of 
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its  own  excellence,  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  York,  an  illustrious  patron  uf  difficult  and  ex- 
elusive  instruiuentalism,  beats  time  in  the  wrong 
place  to  a  very  familiar  eliorus  oC  Beethoven's.  How 
do  the  mechanics,  in  the  chorus  benches,  use  hands 
and  feet,  when  the  band  sends  forth  the  nmltifari- 
ous  thunder  of  the  most  intricate  harmonies  of 
Spohr?  Who,  that  is  not  a  mere  mercenary,  would 
not  rather  play,  for  the  glory  and  ])rogrcss  of  the 
nrt,  to  a  dozen  well  organized  Norwich  weavers, 
than  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York? 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  his  Grace,  simply  as  a  prelate, 
that  he  neither  I'eels  enough,  nor  knows  enough,  to 
beat  time  correctly,  and  that  tlie  mechanics  beat 
him  out  and  out;  but  the  example  of  such  patrons 
may  allay  apprehension  of  any  deterioration  of  art 
by  rendering  more  po])ular  the  performance  of  its 
noblest  productions. 

The  patrons  at  Norwich  occupied  the  worst  places 
in  the  luill  for  licaring, although  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, and  paid  for  them  the  liighest  prices.  This 
magnauinicjus  act  all'orded  an  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving, whether  the  wealth  of  the  county  was  dif- 
ferently, or  more  strongly  impressed  by  the  music, 
than  the  mediocrity  of  the  city.  We  traced  no 
symptoms  of  deeper  sensibility;  in  fact,  down  to 
the  lowest  class  of  those  who,  in  any  cai)aeity  had 
obtained  admission,  there  was  an  evident  unity  of 
impression,  independent  of  station,  the  diversities 
being  resolvable  into  those  diversities  of  individual 
character  and  temperament  which  belong  alike  to 
all  stations. 

{Continued  at  page  61.) 


ESQUIMAUX  CONCERT. 

It  is  one  of  the  consequences  inseparable  from 
music,  as  an  universal  language,  or  general  appeal 
to  the  liuinan  heart,  that  in  various  modes  and  de- 
grees, it  should  be  exercised  an<l  felt  by  every  de- 
scription of  mankind.  That  the  frozen  wastes  of 
the  arctic  circle  are  not,  any  more  than  the  torrid 
zone,  denied  its  enjoyment,  is  manifested  l)y  an  in 
cident  in  Captain  Parry's  second  voyage  in  search 
of  a  north-west  passage;  Captain  G.  F.  Lvon,of  the 
JJevIa,  describing  the  dill'erent  Occurrences  which 
took  place,  while  the  ships  were  laid  up  in  their 
winter  quarters,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  a 
musical  perforiuauee  on  board  the  Fury: — "  Cajit. 
Parry,"  says  he,  "  invited  me  on  board  his  shij)  to 
an  Es(iuimaux  Concert,  in  which  five  ladies  and  a 
gcntlenuin  performed.  Their  tunes  were  extremely 
monotonous,  but  sung  in  good  time. 

"  One  particular  tune  is  most  cttmmonly  used ; 
but,  as  almost  every  person  has  a  song  of  his  own, 
of  course,  each  wile  sings  her  husband's  favourite 
air,  unless  in  company,  when  all  sing. 

"  Oko  took,  the  man,  uncovered  his  head  while 
singing,  anil,  observing  his  little  boy's  hood  up, 
puslied  it  back  somewhat  roughly.  The  women, 
while  singing,  either  entirely  closed  their  eyes,  or 
kept  them  half  open  in  a  very  languishing  man- 
ner. 

"  In  return  for  the  songs.  Captain  Parry  and 
some  of  the  oflicers  treated  the  natives  with  some 
instrumental  niusie,  of  which  1  thought  the  llageo- 
let  was  most  admired.  Ilig-li  ak,  the  wife  of 
Oko  took,  appeared  to  have  a  very  accurate  car,  and 
seemed  mueii  distressed  at  being  unable  to  slug  in 
time  to  a  barrel-organ.  All  the  women  had  re- 
markably sweet  voices;  and   I  think  the  tones  of 


Togor.lat,  when  speaking,  were  as  musical  as  any 
I  had  ever  heard." 

Speaking  of  the  incidents  of  another  day,  on 
board  his  own  ship,  the  Captain  says,  "Oko-took 
and  his  wife,  Ilig-liak,  paid  me  a  visit;  and,  on 
my  exhibiting,  among  the  usual  articles  of  show, 
a  musical  snulf  box,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
must  be  the  child  of  my  small  hand.organ.  While 
listening  to  its  tunes,  they  frequently  repeated,  in 
a  low  tone,  the  word  In-nua  (a  si)irit)  with  urcat 
emphasis,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  fancied 
some  superior  being  was  enshrined  in  the  instru- 
ment" 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  FRENCH  OPERA. 

In  one  of  the  principal  provincial  towns  of  France, 
a  young  man  was  singing  before  the  door  of  the 
shop  where  he  was  working,  when  a  gentleman 
wearing  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  having  listened  for  a  few  seconds, 
accosted  the  young  man  in  the  following  words: — 

"  You  possess  a  line  voice,  my  good  fellow." 

"  Everybody  tells  me  so,"  was  the  rejdy. 

"  Are  you  greatly  attached  to  your  present  craft?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  for  it  is  my  sole  livelihood  !" 

"  Were  a  more  lucrative  one  ofl'ercd  you,  would 
you  not  accept  it?" 

"  Immediately." 

"  Then  come  with  me." 

"  Whither  ?" 

"  First  of  all  to  make  a  good  dinner." 

"  And  afterwards?" 

"  Into  my  carriage  and  drive  post  to  Paris.  Does 
that  suit  you?'' 

«  Perfectly." 

When  the  two  travellers  reached  Paris,  the  work- 
man inquired, "  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?" 

"  Make  yourselfat  home  in  this  apartment,  which 
is  your  own,  and  which  has  been  purposely  taken 
for  you  close  to  the  Boulevard  1  (alien.  Your  year's 
rent  is  paid,  and  in  your  desk  you  will  find  1000 
francs,  and  will  receive  a  similar  sura  monthly." 

"  Twelve  thousand  francs  a-year !  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  anything  with  so  much  money." 

"  You  will  do  your  best.  You  must  now  leave 
oil'  the  clothes  you  have  on,  which  are  not  suitable 
to  your  new  condition.  Here  are  some  shirts  made 
by  Lami  Houssct,  coats  built  by  Humann,  varnish, 
cd  boots  and  satin  cravats.  Dress  yourself,  and  go 
and  take  a  walk.  You  will  begin  your  duties  to- 
morrttw." 

On  the  following  morning  a  fencing  master,  with 
a  pair  of  foils  under  his  arm,  made  his  appearance. 
"  lam  come,  sir,  to  give  you  a  fencing  lesson,  hav- 
ing been  engaged  and  paid  for  that  jiurpose."  When 
the  fencing. master  was  gone,  in  came  a  writing- 
master,  a  music-master,  and,  finally,  a  dancing- 
master.  When  this  last  was  gone,  the  gentleman 
eulk'<l  and  said — "Your  work  is  over  for  today; 
to-nuirrovv  you  will  continue,  and  so  on  till  you 
have  made  sulUeient  progress.  You  will  also  be 
taught  rilling,  gymnastics,  and  declamation;  but 
you  cannot  do  all  these  things  on  the  same  day. 
The  weather  is  fine — go  to  the  Tuillerics— stroll 
about  the  Boulevards — observe  the  manners  and 
habits  of  gentlemen,  and  try  and  imitate  them. 
After  dinner  you  will  go  to  the  play,  and  you  should 
go  thither  every  evenuig,  hir  notliing  in  the  world 
hums  a  young  man  like  the  theatre.  You  shall 
have  a  theatrical  paper  sent  you  every  moruing,an<l 
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wnen  you  have  mentioned  the  theatre  to  which  you 
intend  going,  a  stalle  shall  be  taken  for  you." 
"  Andam  I  to  have  12,000  francs  a-year  for  this?" 
"  Hereafter,  when  your  education  is  finished,  and 
you  are  able  to  appear  in  good  company,  you  will 
be  treated  still  better.  You  are  destined  to  a  bril- 
liant fortune,  and  before  long  you  may  perhaps  have 
100,000  francs  per  annum." 

This  is  no  romance — the  workman  is  not  a  mys- 
terious child  of  noble  origin,  destined  by  his  parents 
to  be  well  educated  previous  to  being  introduced 
into  the  circles  of  nobility,  nor  the  son  of  a  banker 


rolling  in  wealth.  He  is  a  youth  to  whom  Nature 
has  given  one  of  her  magnificent  gifts — in  other 
words  he  is  a  tenor,  discovered  at  Rouen,  in  a 
cooper's  shop,  by  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  opera, 
at  the  expense  of  which  he  is  to  be  thoroughly  edu. 
cated.  The  young  Norman  has  to  begin  ab  priiici- 
pio,  for  he  cannot  read,  neither  can  he  speak  nor 
walk — that  is  to  say,  properly.  It  matters  not,  he 
possesses  what  cannot  be  acquired,  and  the  rest 
will  come  with  time,  and  the  aid  of  good  masters. 
When  one  has  the  diamond,  it  can  easily  be  set. — 
London  Newspaper,  May  1840. 
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HERE'S   TO   THE  MAIDEN   OF   BASHFUL  FIFTEEN. 

Spiritoso.  Words  by  S.  B.  Sheridan. 
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Here's  to   the  flaunting  ex  -  tra  -  va-gant  queen,  And  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrif   -    ty. 
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Here's  to  tlie  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize. 
And  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir  ; 

Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes. 
And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 
Let  the  toast  pass,  (fee. 

Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow, 
And  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry ; 


Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe, 
And  here's  to  the  damsel  that's  merry. 
Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

For  let  her  be  clumsy,  or  let  her  be  slim, 
Yount^  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather  ; 

So  fill  up  a  bumper,  nay  fill  to  the  brim. 

And  let  us  e'en  toast  'em  together. 

Let  the  toast  pass,  c&c. 


UTILITARIAN  REFLECTIONS 

ON  THE 

NORWICH  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 
{Concluded  from  page  56.) 

The  poetical  enjoyment  of  music  is  a  far  superior 
pleasure  to  that  ol'  its  scientific  or  technical  enjoy- 
ment. Cwteris  paribus,  it  is  realized  most  liighly 
by  those  who  have  the  highest  degree  of  the  musi- 
cal temperament.  The  more  strongly  musical  sound 
acts  upon  the  nervous  system  (until  its  efl'ect  is  ab- 
solutely overpowering),  the  more  vivid  and  varied 
are  the  associations  which  it  calls  up  ;  it  enters  the 
brain's  'chambers  of  imagery'  like  a  despoiling 
conqueror,  and  makes  gorgeous  with  their  treasures 
the  procession  or  the  bancjuet  of  its  triumph.  Sus- 
ceptibility to  music  brings  into  action  all  of  the 
poet  that  tliere  is  in  a  man's  nature;  and  all  of  the 
materials  of  poetry  which  instruction  has  accumu- 
lated in  his  mind.     Probably  the  musical  is   only 

No.  48. 


a  branch,  disproportionately  developed,  of  the  poeti-  • 
cal  temperament.  It  may  be  the  same  kind  of  phy. 
sical  sensibility,  determined  to  the  ear,  (and  in  the 
painter,  determined  to  the  eye,)  which,  diffused  over 
the  whole  system,  constitutes  the  poet,  or  rather  the 
poetic  nature.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle 
the  exclusively  musical,  from  the  properly  poetical 
excellence  of  many  of  the  finest  compositions.  The 
latter  is  essential  to  good  vocal  music ;  and  even 
instrumental  music  i)roduces  cou)paratively  little 
ett'ect,  unless  there  be  developed  in  it  a  poetical  idea. 
What  would  be  that  famous  passage  in  '  The  Crea- 
tion,' when  the  instantaneous  production  of  univer- 
sal light  is  expressed  by  the  crash,  which,  in  like 
manner,  momently  fills  all  space  with  sound,  but  a 
trick  to  make  people  start,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
poetical  conception  conveyed  by  the  sublime  words 
which  are  so  accompanied?  'I'he  whole  would  de- 
generate into  Toodh'  loo,  loodle  loo,  loodle  loo,  loodle 
loodle ;  toodle  loo,  loodle,  loo,  loodle,  Bang  ! ! !  Some 
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composers,  and  men  of  name  too,  would  perhaps 
maintain,  at  least  to  that  point  do  their  principles 
tend,  that  these  words  would  have  been  as  good  for 
the  purpose  as  the  words  of  Moses.  But  it  will  not 
do;  language  must  be  more  than  a  peg  to  hang  the 
notes  upon,  or  the  poetical,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  popular  interest  in  the  performance  will  be  sure 
to  break  down.  A  good  subject  will  often  bolster 
up  the  success  of  a  poor  composition.  That  old, 
sweet,  Scotch  song,  '  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,' 
produced  an  encore  for  an  insipid  and  inappropriate 
melody  from  a  crowded  and  well-dressed  auditory, 
which  had  been  listening  very  patiently  to  a  fine 
German  ballad,  finely  sung  too,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Taylor,  and  the  Italian  of  Paer  and  Cimarosa, 
merely  because  its  simple  poetry  was  understood 
and  felt  by  everybody.  They  would  have  encored 
the  recitation  of  it,  just  then  ;  in  fact,  they  would 
have  done  so  more  enthusiastically,  for  the  wistful 
regret  of  the  verse  had  to  struggle  against  the  false 
emphasis  and  false  sentiment  of  that  jolly  and  jing- 
ling air.  There  are  very  few  people  who  have  Ger- 
man and  Italian  enough  to  have  any  poetical  en- 
joyment of  the  music  of  untranslated  compositions 
in  those  languages.  With  a  few  stock  pieces,  eter- 
nal repetition  makes  them  familiar ;  as  to  the  rest, 
it  is  only  the  sense  of  sound,  guesswork,  and  atl'ec- 
tation.  This  barrier  to  the  popularity  of  great  mu- 
sical performances  might  as  well,  therefore,  be  re- 
moved at  once.  It  would  do  good  to  the  art,  and 
improve  people's  morals.  We  should  be  relieved 
from  the  assumption,  that  pearl  ear-drops  are  con- 
ductors of  intelligence  from  an  unknown  tongue  to 
the  brain.  A  fallacy  which  pervades  most  concert- 
rooms,  kept  up  l)y  mutual  consent,  and  much  out- 
ward effort,  while  all  are  internally  conscious  what 
a  fallacy  it  is.  In  some  cases,  education  contributes 
largely  to  the  poetical  enjoyment  of  music;  it  iur- 
nishes  the  material  of  costume,  character,  and 
fic-enery ;  it  gives  the  words  their  significance  and 
power;  but  happily,  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  and 
that  in  which  the  noblest  powers  of  the  greatest 
musicians  have  been  employed,  is  of  a  description 
essentially  popular.  There  is  universality  in  its 
saeredness.  'The  Bible  is  the  people's  book,  and 
education  does  comparatively  little  for  such  themes 
as  those  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  Israel  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Last  Judgment.  We  only  speak  of 
the  Norwich  selection ;  almost  all  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  are  of  a  similar  character.  Such  works 
as  these  combine  the  highest  of  all  the  varied  efi'ects 
which  music,  elaborated  by  science,  and  acted  upon 
by,  and  re-acting  upon  poetry,  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing. This  intense  pleasure  descends  lower,  and 
spreads  more  bn»adly  in  society,  than  any  other 
which  the  art  can  realize.  For  the  art,  therefore, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to 
hope,  from  throwing  open  more  widely  the  doors 
of  our  Festival  Halls. 

It  is  a  favourable  circumstance  for  our  views,  that 
most  of  the  finest  efl'ects  of  the  finest  compositions, 
are  choral.  It  is  so  even  in  Handel  and  Haydn, 
and  much  more  in  Spohr  and  Schneider,  and  this 
is,  no  doubt,  the  true  mode  of  oratorio  composition. 
Now  a  prima  donna  has  often  cost  more  for  the 
heartless  and  artificial  warble,  repeated  every  week 
all  the  year  round,  of  a  few  bars  of  unintelligible 
difficulties,  than  would  a  whole  legion  of  capital 
chorus  singers.  Materials  for  choral  bands  exist  in 
all  large  towns  as  well  as  in  Norwich ;  and  what 
the  happy  union  of  public  spirit, with  musical  taste, 
in  two  or  three  individuals,  has  accomplished  there, 


may,  with  like  facility,  be  realized  elsewhere,  even 
in  London  itself.  The  attempt  would  answer  every 
way,  pecuniary,  artistical,  and  philanthropic ;  it 
would  make  money,  cultivate  taste,  and  refine  the 
population.  But  the  sowers  should  begin  by  be. 
ing  reapers,  that  they  may  be  incited  to  sow.  The 
first  means  is  the  cheapening  of  the  best  musical 
performances,  without  lowering  their  character,  so 
as  to  render  them  more  popular. 

The  last  Norwich  Festival  was  at  once  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  perfect  set  of  performances 
which  has  yet  been  presented  there,  and  d  fortiori, 
in  the  whole  country.  Even  as  it  was,  much  of  the 
expenditure  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
best  parts  of  the  festival.  The  morning  oratorios 
must,  we  suspect,  have  contributed  handsomely  to- 
wards the  evening  concerts.  It  is  a  pity  there  is 
no  Joint  Stock  Company  to  venture  on  the  specu- 
lation of  music,  good  and  cheap,  without  patronage, 
'  But  the  company  should  be  select.'  True ;  we 
would  have  it  more  select  than  it  is.  The  principle 
of  enjoying  shimld  be  the  capacity,  not  of  paying 
highly,  but  of  highly  enjoying. 

If  professional  musicians  understood  their  inte- 
rest, and  loved  their  art,  they  might  surely  efl'ect 
such  a  change  as  we  desire;  the  temporary  dimi- 
nution of  profits  and  increase  of  exertion  would  soon 
be  compensated.  We  believe  the  best  of  them  are 
well  enough  disposed ;  only  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  get  upon  the  right  track.  There  were  but  few 
exceptions,  and  those  there  was  no  reason  to  regret, 
to  tlae  readiness  with  which  the  reduced  remunera. 
tion,  ofl'ered  by  the  Norwich  Committee  on  this  last 
occasion  was  accepted.  It  seemed,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  was,  quite  as  much  a  festival  to  the  per- 
formers as  to  the  audience;  any  one  might  perceive 
that  they  were  in  it,  heart  and  sonl ;  they  enjoyed 
everything ;  all  the  new  German  novelties,  and  all 
the  old  German  novelties  too  ;  for,  how  else  can  we 
describe  the  second  and  third  acts  of  the  Creation? 
But,  oh  !  the  gladness  and  the  glory  was  to  see 
them  all  at  last,  when  they  got  fairly  afloat  with 
Handel  upon  the  billows  of  the  Red  Sea;  then, 
how  they  blew,  and  scraped,  and  banged,  and 
shouted,  till  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  trembled  in 
their  graves.  Blajestic,  then,  was  Jupiter  Tonans 
aloft,  with  his  '  double  double  beat  of  the  thunder- 
ing drum ;'  and,  far  below,  Lindley's  round  face 
grew  rounder,  and  his  twinkling  eye  glanced  up  at 
Dragonetti'3  long  form  which  was  growing  longer; 
and  the  weaver  boys  made  thorough-stitch- work  all 
'  trow  the  wilderness,'  and  galloped  the  '  hoss^  poor 
fellows,  as  beggars  are  said  to  do  when  mounted ; 
and  amid  them  all,  as  lovely  and  as  mighty  as  the 
poetic  angel  of  the  old  couplet,  Malibran  '  rode  in 
the  whirlwind,'  and  'triumphed  gloriously.' 

Malibran!  There's  one  who  loves  her  art,  and 
understands  it  too,  and  the  nature  without  which 
that  art  is  nothing.  There  were  three  things  for 
which  she  was  not  paid  at  all,  the  sight  of  which 
repaid  all  who  saw  them.  '  The  first  good  joy'  was 
to  see  her  crying,  as  at  the  Quartet  in  the  Last 
Judgment,  when  other  people  were  singing.  The 
next  was,  to  see  her  singing  away,  bless  her  heart, 
when  nobody  could  hear  her,  in  the  loudest  chorus- 
es. And  the  third  was,  her  sitting  on  the  Sunday, 
in  the  gallery  of  St.  Margaret's  little -out-of-the-way 
Church,  witii  the  charity-girls,  chaunting  the  '  Old 
Hundred,'  and  dismissing  the  bewildered  clergy- 
man, who  would  have  bowed  her  to  the  first  seat  in 
the  synagogue,  with,  'Go  your  ways  to  the  desk; 
where  should  a  singing  girl  sit  but  with  the  singing 
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girls  ?'  The  act  was  like  her  acting,  unconvention- 
al ;  as  was  her  volunteering,  at  the  last  concert,  in 
the  gladness  of  her  spirit,  a  comic  song,  which  some 
of  the  quidnuncs  said  was  'not  treating  the  patrons 
and  the  audience  with  proper  respect.'  Perhaps  it 
was  not.  But  never  having  cared  about  proper  rc- 
epect  ourselves,  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge.  So  far 
from  objecting  to  such  '  liberties,'  we  only  wish  they 
were  rights.  Beautifully  did  the  arch  witchery  of 
that  song  contrast  with  the  lofty  enthusiasm  and 
deep  feeling  which  she  had  previously  evinced. 
'  Ye  sacred  priests'  was  sung  by  her,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Friday  morning.  Was  it  feeling  or  study 
which  made  her  discard  the  traditional  whine  of  the 
recitative,  and  by  her  dignified  rebuke  of  the  hesi- 
tating priests  give  new  and  far  more  touching  pa- 
thos to  the  commencement  of  the  air,  and  thus 
heighten  the  devout  jubilancy  of  its  close  ?  MaU- 
bran  has  a  magic  in  her  own  poetic  being  which 
creates  poetry  in  every  thing  she  touches ;  she 
breathes  soul  into  music.  We  trust  that  she  will 
yet  do  more  (she  has  already  done  much)  towards 
that  popularizing  of  highest  and  finest  art  which 
will  be  a  greater  good  to  the  nation  than  the  Re- 
form Bill  itself,  or  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
—Mo7i.  Rep.,  1833. 


TURLOUGH  OCAROLAN 
Was  bom  about  the  year  1670,  at  a  place  called 
Newton,  near  Nobber,  in  the  county  Meath.  Though 
gifted  with  a  natural  genius  for  music  and  poetry, 
he  evinced  no  precocious  disposition  for  either.  He 
became  a  minstrel  by  accident,  and  continued  it 
more  through  choice  than  necessity.  Respectably 
descended,  possessing  no  small  share  of  Milesian 
pride,  and  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  his  additional 
claims  as  a  man  of  genius,  he  was  above  playiruj  for 
hire,  and  always  expected,  and  invariably  received, 
that  attention  which  he  deserved.  His  visits  were 
regarded  as  favours  conferred,  and  his  departure 
never  failed  to  occasion  regret.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  was  deprived  of  sight  by  the  small  pox ;  and 
this  apparently  severe  calamity  was  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  one  of  the  principal  bards  of  Ire- 
land. 

Near  his  father's  house  was  a  mote  or  rath,  in  the 
interior  of  which  one  of  the  fairy  queens,  or  "  good 
people,"  was  believed  by  the  country  folks  to  hold 


her  court.  This  mote  was  the  scene  of  many  a  boy. 
ish  pastime  with  his  youthful  companions;  and 
after  he  became  blind,  he  used  to  prevail  on  some 
of  his  family  or  neighbours,  to  lead  him  to  it,  where 
he  would  remain  for  hours  together,  stretched  list- 
lessly before  the  sun.  He  was  often  observed  to 
start  up  suddenly,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  ecstacy,  occasion- 
ed, as  it  was  firmly  believed,  by  the  preternatural 
sights  which  he  witnessed.  In  one  of  these  rap- 
tures, he  called  hastily  on  his  companions  to  lead 
him  home,  and  when  he  reached  it,  he  sat  down 
immediately  to  his  harp,  and  in  a  little  time  played 
and  sung  the  air  and  words  of  a  sweet  song  address- 
ed to  Bridget  Cruise,  the  object  of  his  earliest  and 
tenderest  attachment.  So  sudden  and  so  captivat- 
ing was  it,  that  it  was  confidently  attributed  to 
fairy  inspiration,  and  to  this  day  the  place  is  pointed 
out  from  which  he  desired  to  be  led  home.  From 
that  hour  he  became  a  poet  and  a  musician. 

Though  Cardan  passed  a  wandering  and  rest- 
less life,  there  is  nothing  on  which  we  can  lay  our 
finger  as  very  extraordinary  or  singular.  He  sel- 
dom stirred  out  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  where 
he  was  such  a  universal  favourite,  that  messengers 
were  continually  after  him,  inviting  him  to  one  or 
other  of  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  his 
presence  being  regarded  as  an  honour  and  a  com- 
pliment. The  number  of  his  musical  pieces,  to  al- 
most all  of  which  he  composed  verses,  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  two  hundred. 

Carolan  died  in  1737,  at  Alderford,  the  house  of 
his  old  and  never-failing  patroness,  Mrs.  M'Der- 
mott.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  called  for 
his  harp,  and  played  his  well-known  "  Farewell  to 
Music,"  in  a  strain  of  tenderness  which  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  his  auditory.  His  last  moments 
were  spent  in  prayer,  until  he  calmly  breathed  his 
last,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty- seven  years.  Up- 
wards of  sixty  clergymen  of  dift'erent  denominations, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, and  a  vast  concourse  of  country  people,  assem- 
bled to  paythe  last  mark  of  respect  to  their  favourite 
bard,  one  whose  death  has  caused  a  chasm  in  the 
bardic  annals  of  Ireland.  But  he  lives  in  his  own 
deathless  strains ;  and  while  the  charms  of  melody 
hold  their  sway  over  the  human  heart,  the  name  of 
Carolan  will  be  remembered  and  revered. 


FAREWELL  TO  MUSIC. 


Pathetically. 


Carolan. 
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There  under  the  shade  of  an  old  sacred  thorn. 
With  freedom  he  sung  his  love  ev'ning  and  morn. 


He  sung  with  so  soft  and  enchanting  a  sound. 
That  sylrans  and  fairies  unseen  danc'd  arouud> 


DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF  MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION. 

In  the  art  of  music,  so  peculiarly  the  expression 
of  passion,  there  are  two  perfectly  different  styles  : 
one  of  which  may  be  called  the  poetry,  the  other 
the  oratory  of  music.  This  difference  being  seized 
would  put  an  end  to  much  musical  sectarianism. 
There  has  been  much  contention  whether  the  char- 
acter of  Rossini's  music — the  music,  we  mean,  which 
is  characteristic  of  that  composer — is  compatible 
with  the  expression  of  passion.  Without  doubt  the 
passion  it  expresses  is  not  the  musing,  meditative 
tenderness,  or  pathos,  or  grief  of  Mozart,  the  great 
poet  of  his  art.  Yet  it  is  passion,  but  garrulous 
passion — the  passion  which  pours  itself  into  other 
ears ;  and  therein  the  better  calculated  for  dramatic 
effect,  having  a  natural  adaptation  for  dialogue. 
Mozart  also  is  great  in  musical  oratory ;  but  his 
most  touching  compositions  are  in  the  opposite 
style— that  of  soliloquy.  Who  can  imagine  "  Dove 
Sono"  heard?  We  imagine  it  owj-heard.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  finest  national 
airs.  Who  can  hear  those  words,  which  speak  so 
touchingly  the  sorrows  of  a  mountaineer  in  exile: — 

"  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer, 
A-chasing  the  wild-deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  wherever  I  go." 

Who  can  hear  those  affecting  words,  married  to  as 
affecting  an  air,  and  fancy  that  he  sees  the  singer? 
That  song  has  always  seemed  to  us  like  the  lament 
of  a  prisoner  in  a  cell,  ourselves  listening,  unseen, 
in  the  next.  As  the  direct  opposite  of  this,  take 
"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  where  the  mu- 
sic is  as  oratorical  as  the  poetry. 

Purely  pathetic  music  commonly  partakes  of  so- 
liloquy. The  soul  is  absorbed  in  its  distress,  and 
though  there  may  be  bystanders,  it  is  not  thinking 
of  them.    When  the  mind  is  looking  within,  and 


not  without,  its  state  does  not  often  or  rapidly  vary; 
and  hence  the  even,  uninterrupted  flow,  approach- 
ing almost  to  monotony,  which  a  good  reader,  or 
good  singer,  will  give  to  words  or  music  of  a  pensive 
or  melancholy  cast.  But  grief,  taking  the  form  of  a 
prayer,  or  of  a  complaint,  becomes  oratorical ;  no 
longer  low,  and  even,  and  subdued,  it  assumes  a 
more  emphatic  rythm,  a  more  rapidly  returning  ac- 
cent ;  instead  of  a  few  slow  equal  notes,  following 
one  another  at  regular  intervals,  it  crowds  note  upon 
note,  and  ofttimes  assumes  a  hurry  and  bustle  like 
joy.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  best 
of  Rossini's  serious  compositions,  such  as  the  air, 
"Tu  che  i  miseri  conforti,"  in  the  opera  of  "Tan- 
credi,"  or  the  duet,  "  Ebben  per  mia  memoria,"  in 
"  La  Gazza  Lartra,"  will  at  once  understand  and 
feel  our  meaning.  Both  are  highly  tragic  and  pas- 
sionate ;  the  passion  of  both  is  that  of  oratory,  nut 
poetry.  The  like  may  be  said  of  that  most  moving 
prayer  in  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio:" — 

"  Komm,  Hoffnung,  lass  das  letzte  Stern 
Der  Miide  niclit  erbleichen ;" 

in  which  Madame  Devrient,  exhibited  such  consum- 
mate powers  of  pathetic  expression.  How  different 
from  Winter's  beautiful  "  Paga  pii,"  the  very  soul 
of  melancholy  exhaling  itself  in  solitude ;  fuller  of 
meaning,  and,  therefore,  more  profoundly  poetical 
than  the  words  for  which  it  was  composed — for  it 
seems  to  express  not  simple  melancholy,  but  the 
melancholy  of  remorse. 

If  from  vocal  music,  we  now  pass  to  instrumen- 
tal, we  may  have  a  specimen  of  musical  oratory  in 
any  fine  military  symphony  or  march ;  while  the 
poetry  of  music  seems  to  have  attained  its  consum- 
mation in  Beethoven's  "  Overture  to  Egmont."  We 
question  whether  so  deep  an  expression  of  mixed 
grandeur  and  melancholy  was  ever  in  any  other  in- 
stance  produced  by  mere  sounds. — From  an  arficlt 
"  Wliat  is  Poetry  T— Monthly  Repository,  1833. 
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LOVE  CAME  TO  THE  DOOR  O'  MY  HEART. 

Music  by  P.  M'Leod. 


Words  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
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*'  Gae  away,  gae  away,  thou  wicked  wean  I" 

1  cried  wi'  the  tear  in  my  e'e  ; 
"  Ay  !  sae  ye  may  say,"  quo'  he,  "  but  1  ken 

Te'll  be  laith  now  to  part  wi'  me." 


And  what  do  you  think  ?  by  day  and  by  night, 
For  these  ten  lang  years  and  twain, 

I  have  cherish'd  the  urchin  with  fondest  delight. 
And  we'll  never  mair  part  again. 
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OLD  AND   SCARCE  MELODIES. 

No.  9.— SEULE,  DANS  UN  BOIS,  FILOIT  LISE, 

[vaudeville.] 
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No.  10.— DANCE  TO  YOUR  DADDIE. 


Briskly. 
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No.  11.— THE  LADIES  OF  LONDON. 
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No.  9. — This  is  another  of  the  popular  airs  of 
La  Belle  Nation,  and  is  from  the  same  collection  as 
that  already  given  at  page  45.  The  following  no- 
tice explanatory  of  the  terra  Vaudeville,  we  met 
with  some  years  ago,  but  cannot  remember  where  :— 
"The  Church  of  the  Oratorians  was  much  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  the  court.  In  order  to  attract 
still  larger  audiences,  Father  Bourgoin  thought  of 
adapting  the  words  of  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  to 
the  melodies  of  the  songs,  love-ballads,  and  sara- 
bands then  in  vogue.  These  Vaudevilles  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  lovers  of  music 
were  so  delighted  with  this  new  feature  in  the  ser- 
vice, that  they  styled  the  Oratorians  '  tn's  reverend 
pires  du  beau  chant;'  (very  reverend  fathers  of 
sweet  song.^  It  was  under  the  name  '  Voix-de-ville ' 
that  these  little  airs  and  popular  songs  were  desig- 
nated. In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  appeared  the 
'  Airs  of  the  Court,'  the  melodies  and  words  of 
which  were  in  no  respect  distinguished  from  the 
'  Voix-de-ville.'  From  '  Voix-de-ville '  we  have  by 
corruption  Vaudeville.  This  term  has  been  trans 
ferred  to  those  little  domestic  dramas  that  are  in- 
terspersed with  popular  airs  and  l)allads." 

No.  10. — This  melody  is  by  no  means  rare,  fjr 
throughout  almost  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
Scotland,  fond  mothers  may  be  heard  in  trim  cot- 
tages, and  by  the  warm  nook  of  thousand  canty 
ingles,  chanting  its  simple  and  pleasing  intervals  to 
tlie  nursery  rhyme 

"  Dance  to  your  daddie,  my  bonnie  laddie. 
Dance  to  your  daddie,  my  wee,  wee  lamb." 

which  at  once  suggests  scenes  and  circumstances 
of  the  most  familiar  and  endearing  character.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  time  of  its  composition,  and 
never  heard  it  attributed  to  any  one,  but  can 
imagine  it  to  have  grown  note  by  note,  and 
bar  by  bar,  from  the  iirst  simple  idea  which  it 
contains,  until  it  arrived  at  its  present  form,  and 
we  hold  it  no  crime  to  ascribe  it  to  the  inarticu- 
late but  most  expressive  poetry  of  maternal  aflec- 
tion. 

No.  11.— This  air  is  from  the  collection  of  the 
celebrated  Tom  D'Urfey,  the  wit  and  dramatic  au- 
thor of  the  reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and  Gein'ge 
the  First.  As  many  "of  our  friends  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  work,  we  will  here  reprint 
the  title  page.     Our  copy  is  in  two  volumes,  pub- 


lished by  Jacob  Tonson,  at  the  Sbakespear's  head, 
London,  1719;  and  is  titled,  "Wit  and  Mirth; 
or,  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy;  Being  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  Merry  Ballads  and  Songs,  Old 
and  New,  fitted  to  all  humours,  having  each  their ' 
proper  time  for  either  the  Voice  or  Instrument; 
most  of  the  Songs  being  new  Sett.''  Like  almost 
all  collections  of  old  songs,  that  of  Tom  D'Urfey  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  mirth  and  coarse  humour 
than  for  delicacy  of  expression ;  from  a  tolerably 
extensive  perusal  of  the  Lyrical  and  Ballad  Poetry 
of  the  time  of  D'Urfey  and  anteriorly,  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  he  gave  a  preference  to  the  gross 
and  licentious,  rather  than  the  pure  and  elegant 
songs  within  his  reach.  In  a  note  to  the  "Fair 
Tyranness,"  we  mentioned  a  collection  made  by 
John  Playford,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  refinement,  still,  there  the  pru- 
riency is  not  so  obtrusive,  and  the  wit  is  in  many 
cases  equally  conspicuous.  Some,  however,  of 
the  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  are  possessed  of 
considerable  value,  we  refer  to  those  of  a  political 
and  satirical  character.  They  illustrate  some  mi- 
nute portions  of  the  history  of  the  period,  and  help 
us  to  know  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  national 
taste.  These  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, as  we  intend  to  present  our  readers  from  time 
to  time  with  a  tune  from  the  "  Wit  and  Blirth"  of 
the  facetious  Tom  D'Urfey.  The  following  particu- 
lars regarding  him  may  not  be  unacceptable: — 
He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Devon,  but  the 
date  of  the  event  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and 
was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  the  legal  profession. 
D'Urfey  was  author  of  thirty  plays,  all  of  which 
were  acted,  and  met  with  various  success;  but  he 
is  said  by  Colman,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  'to 
have  had  a  better  turu  for  ballads  and  little  irregu- 
lar  odes,  than  for  the  dramatic  muse.'  That  Thomas 
D'Urfey  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem and  friendship  of  men  of  the  greatest  parts  in 
his  time,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Addison  in 
the  Guardian,  to  Nos.  29,  67,  83,  of  which  work  we 
refer  our  readers.  '  He  was,'  says  Colman,  '  at- 
tached to  the  Tory  interest,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign  frequently  had  the  honour 
of  diverting  her  with  witty  catches  and  songs  of 
humour,  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  He  died, 
February  26,  1723,  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church-yard  of  St.  James',  Westmin- 
ster." 
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WILL   YE   GO   TO   THE   EWE-BUGHTS,  MARION? 
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Will  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bnghts,  Marion, 

And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi'  me  ? 
The  sun  shines  sweet,  my  Marion  ; 

But  nae  half  sae  sweet  as  thee. 
O,  Marion's  a  bonnie  lass, 

And  the  blythe  blink's  in  her  e'e 
And  fain  would  I  marry  Marion 

Gin  Marion  wad  marry  me. 

There's  gowd  in  your  garters,  Marion, 

And  silk  on  your  white  hause-bane  ; 
Fu'  fain  wad  I  kiss  my  Marion, 

At  e'en  when  I  come  liarae. 
There's  braw  lads  in  Earnslaw,  Marion, 

Wha  gape,  and  glow'r  with  their  e'e. 
At  kirk,  when  they  see  my  Marion ; 

But  nane  o'  them  lo'es  like  me. 


I've  nine  milk-ewes,  my  Marion  ; 

A  eow  and  a  brawny  quey, 
Ise  gi'e  them  a'  to  my  Marion, 

Just  on  her  bridal  day  ; 
And  ye'se  get  a  green  sey  apron. 

And  waiscoat  o'  London  brown. 
And  vow  but  ye  will  be  vap'ring. 

Whene'er  ye  gang  to  the  town. 

I'm  young  and  stout,  my  Marion  ; 

Nane  dances  like  me  on  the  green  : 
And  gin  ye  foisake  me,  Mai'ion, 

I'll  e'en  gae  draw  up  wi'  Jean  ; 
Sae  put  on  your  pearlins,  Marion, 

And  kirtle  o'  eramasie  ; 
And  soon  as  my  chin  has  nae  hair  on, 

I  shall  come  west,  and  see  ye. 


THE  BAGPIPE. 

The  bagpipe,  or,  at  least,  an  instrument  vei^ 
similar  to  it,  appears  to  liave  been  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  Representations  of  it  are  frequently 
met  with  on  coins,  vases,  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity ;  and  among  the  Romans  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  tibia  litrirularia. 

Although  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  and  the  harp, 
apjiear  to  have  been  early  in  use  in  Scotland,  vet 

No.  49. 


the  bagpipe,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Highlands,  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
musical  instrument  in  the  Lowlands.  James  the 
First  introduces  the  bagpipe  to  heighten  the  disor. 
derly  festivities  of"  Peblis  at  the  Play." 

"  The  bagpipe  blew,  and  that  out  threw. 

Out  of  the  townis  untauld." 

It  appears  from  other  old  poems,  thai  it  was  an 
instrument  equally  adapted  to  war  and  peace ;  and 
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that  the  piper,  whose  station  was  "full in  the  ran  " 
in  the  day  of  battle,  used,  in  harvest  time,  to  play 
behind  the  reapers  while  at  work ;  thus,  in  the  elegy 
to  Habby  Simpson,  the  piper  of  Kilbarchan,  it  is 
asked, 

"  Wha  will  cause  our  shearers  shear  ? 
JVha  will  bend  up  the  brags  of  Weir?" 

It  has  been,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
supposed,  that  "to  the  poetical  enthusiasm  thus 
excited  and  kept  alive,  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
many  of  those  airs  and  songs  which  have  given 
Scotland  so  unrivalled  a  celebrity,  while  the  authors 
of  them  remain  as  unknown  as  if  they  had  never 
existed." 

The  bagpipe,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land. In  England,  too,  this  instrument  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  early  introduced.  A  bagpiper  was 
retained  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
Shakspere gives  Faistaff  for  one  of  his  similies,  "as 
melancholy  as  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bag- 
pipe." 

There  are  several  distinct  kinds  of  bagpipe,  of 
which  the  Irish  pipe  is  the  softest,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  melodious.  The  Highland  hag- 
pipe  is  exceedingly  loud  and  almost  deafening  if 
played  in  a  room ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  fields,  for  marches,  Sec.  It  requires  a  pro- 
digious blast  to  fill  it,  so  that  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it,  cannot  imagine  how  Highland 
pipers  can  continue  to  play  for  hours  together,  as 
they  are  often  known  to  do.  The  Scottish  Lowland 
pipe  is  also  a  very  loud  instrument,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  the  Highland  pipe. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  na- 
tional music  when  performed  on  the  bagpipe  is  al- 
most incredible;  and  on  some  occasions,  it  is  said  to 
have  produced  efl'ects  scarcely  less  than  mai'vellous. 
At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  in  1760,  while  the  British 
troops  were  retreating  in  great  disorder,  the  General 
complained  to  a  field-officer  in  Eraser's  regiment 
of  the  bad  conduct  of  his  corps.  "  Sir,"  said  he 
with  great  warmth,  "  you  did  very  wrong  in  forbid- 
ding the  pipers  to  play  this  morning  ;  nothing  en- 
courages the  Highlanders  so  much  on  the  day  of 
action.  Nay,  even  now  it  would  be  of  use."  "  Let 
them  blow  as  they  like,  then,"  said  the  General,  "  if 
it  will  bring  back  the  men."  The  pipers  were  then 
ordered  to  play  a  favourite  martial  air;  and  the 
moment  the  Highlanders  heard  the  well  known 
sounds,  they  returned  to  their  duty  with  the  most 
cheerful  alacrity.  Another  instance  equally  well 
authenticated  may  be  introduced  here.  In  the  war 
in  India,  a  piper  in  LordM'Leod's  regiment,  seeing 
the  British  army  giving  way  before  superior  num- 
bers, played,  in  his  best  style,  the  well  known 
"  Cogadh  na  Sith,'"  which  filled  the  Highlanders 
witli  such  spirit,  that,  immediately  rallying,  they 
cut  through  their  enemies.  For  this  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance. Sir  Eyre  Coote,  filled  with  admiration, 
and  appreciating  the  value  of  the  music  in  the  above 
emergency,  presented  the  regiment  with  fifty  pounds 
to  buy  a  stand  of  pipes. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Ross- 
shire  Advertiser,  "that  the  great  bagpipe,  the  in- 
strument on  which  the  national  music  of  Scotland 
was  chiefly  played  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which 
has  still  so  striking  an  efl'ect  in  rousing  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  was  cultivated  with 
greater  success  by  the  Macrimmons,  the  hereditary 
pipers  of  the  Macleans,  than  by  any  other  in  the 
Highlands.     The  name  of  Macrimmon,  whether  on 


fanciful  or  on  conclusive  grounds,  we  pretend  not  to 
say,  has  been  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  first  mu- 
sician who  bore  the  name,  having  studied  his  pro- 
fession at  Cremona,  in  Italy.  Certain  it  is,  that 
what  rarely  happens,  high  musical  talent  as  well  as 
high  moral  principle  and  personal  bravery,  descend- 
ed from  father  to  son,  during  many  generations,  in 
the  family  of  the  Macrimmons.  Tney  became  so 
celebrated  that  pupils  were  sent  to  them  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Highlands,  and  one  of  the  best  cer- 
tificates that  a  piper  could  possess,  was  his  having 
studied  under  the  Macrimmons.  Finding  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  daily  increasing,  they  at  length  opened 
a  regular  school  or  college,  for  pipe  music,  on  the 
farm  of  Borecraig,  opposite  to  Dunvegan  Castle, 
but  separated  from  it  by  Loch  FoUart.  Here  so 
many  years  of  study  were  prescribed;  regular  les- 
sons were  given  out ;  certain  periods  for  receiving 
the  instructions  of  the  master  were  fixed.  The 
whole  tuition  was  carried  on  as  systematically  as  at 
any  of  our  modern  academies ;  and  the  names  of 
some  of  the  caves  and  knolls  in  the  vicinity  still 
point  out  the  spots  where  the  scholars  used  to  prac- 
tise respectively  on  the  chanter,  the  small  pipe,  and 
the  Poib  mhoT,  or  large  bagpipe,  before  exhibiting 
in  presence  of  the  master.  M'Leod  endowed  this 
school  by  granting  the  farm  of  Borecraig  to  it,  and 
it  is  no  longer  ago  than  seventy  years  since  the  en- 
dowment was  withdrawn.  It  was  owing  to  the 
following  cause: — The  farm  had  been  originally 
given  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor;  for 
many  ages  the  grant  was  undisturbed,  but  when  the 
value  of  land  had  risen  to  six  or  seven  times  what  it 
was  when  the  school  was  founded,  M'Leod  very 
reasonably  proposed  to  resume  one-half  of  the  farm, 
oft'ering  at  the  same  time  to  Macrimmon  a  free  lease 
of  the  other  half  in  perpetmvm ;  but  Macrimmon  in- 
dignant that  his  emolument  should  be  curtailed, 
resigned  the  whole  farm  and  broke  up  his  estab- 
lishment, which  has  never  been  restored." 

This  college  has  long  been  dissolved,  and  the  use 
of  the  Highland  pipe  was  sinking  rapidly  into  dis- 
use, when  a  society  of  gentlemen  (the  Highland  So- 
ciety) thinking  it  impolitic  to  allow  the  ancient 
martial  music  of  the  country  to  decline,  resolved  to 
revive  it,  by  giving  an  annual  prize  to  the  best  per- 
formers on  the  instrument.  These  competitions 
were  first  held  at  Falkirk,  afterwards  at  Edinburgh, 
where  they  were  held  for  many  years.  Latterly, 
these  interesting  meetings  have  been  held  in  seve- 
ral other  towns  throughout  Scotland. 

Mr.  M'Donald,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Ancient 
Martial  Music  of  Scotland,  speaking  of  the  great 
Highland  bagpipe,  says,  "  In  the  halls  of  joy,  and 
in  scenes  of  mourning,  it  has  prevailed ;  it  has  ani- 
mated her  warriors  in  battle,  and  welcomed  them 
back  alter  their  toils  to  the  homes  of  their  love  and 
the  hills  of  their  nativity.  Its  strains  were  first 
sounded  on  the  ears  of  infancy,  and  they  are  the 
last  to  be  forgotten  in  the  wanderings  of  age.  Even 
Highlanders  will  allow  that  it  is  not  the  gentlest  of 
instruments;  but,  when  far  from  their  mountain 
homes,  what  sounds,  however  melodious,  could 
thrill  round  their  heart  like  one  burst  of  their  own 
wild  native  pipe  ?  The  feelings  which  other  in- 
struments awaken,  are  general  and  undefined,  be- 
cause they  talk  alike  to  Frenchmen,  Spaniards, 
Germans,  and  Highlanders,  for  they  are  common  to 
all;  but  the  bagpipe  is  sacred  to  Scotland,  and 
speaks  a  language  which  Scotsmen  only  feel.  It 
talks  to  them  of  home  and  all  the  past,  and  brings 
before  them,  on  the  burning  shores  of  India,  the 
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wild  hills  and  oft  frequented  streams  of  Caledonia, 
the  friends  that  are  thinking  of  them,  and  the  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  that  are  weeping  for  them  there  ! 
And  need  it  be  told  here,  to  how  many  fields  of 
danger  and  victory  its  proud  strains  have  led  !  There 
is  not  a  battle  that  is  honourable  to  Britain  in  which 
its  war-blast  has  not  sounded.  When  every  other 
instrument  has  been  hushed  by  the  confusion  and 
carnage  of  the  scene,  it  has  been  borne  into  the 
thick  of  battle,  and,  far  in  the  advance,  its  bleeding 
but  devoted  bearer,  sinking  on  the  earth,  has  sound- 
ed at  once  an  encouragement  to  his  countrymen  and 
his  own  coronach." 

We  will  close  this  paper  with  a  short  poem  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Robert  Nicoll: — 

THE    BAGPIPES. 

The  bagpipe's  wild  music  comes  o'er  the  broad  lea. 
An'  the  thoughts  o'  langsyne  it  is  bringing  to  me. 
When  the  warrior's  post  on  the  heather  was  placed, 
When  his  heart  and  his  hand  for  the  combat  was 

braced, 
When  the  free  and  the  brave  to  the  battle  were  led. 
An'  when  ilka  man's  hand  had  to  keep  his  ain  head. 
Then  auld-warld  fancies  ray  heart  winna  tyne, 
O'  the  bauld  and  the  true  o'  the  days  o'  langsyne. 

When  the  bairn  was  born  the  bagpipes  were  brought; 
The  first  sound  in  its  ear  was  their  bauld-speaking 

note: 
And  when  forth  came  the  tartan  In  battle  array, 
The  proud  voice  o'  war  aye  was  leading  the  way; 
And  when  dead  wi'  his  fathers  the  warrior  was  laid, 
Abune  his  low  dwellin'  the  coronach  was  play'd, 
In  weal,  as  in  wae — amid  tears,  amid  wine. 
The  bagpipe  aye  moved  the  bauld  hearts  o'  lang- 
syne. 

Alang  the  hill  side  comes  the  pibroch's  sound 
An'  auld  Scottish  thoughts  frae  my  heart  are  un- 
wound ; 
The  days  o'  the  past  are  around  me  again — 
The  hall  o'  the  chieftain — the  field  o'  the  slain — 
The  men  o'  the  plaid  and  the  bonnet  sae  blue, 
Wha  by   Scotland,  my  country,  etude  leally  and 

true; 
O  !  the  land  o'  the  thistle  and  bagpipe  is  mine, 
Wi'  its  auld  rousin'  thoughts  o'  the  days  o'  langsyne ! 


THE  POPULAR  SONGS  OF  THE  TYROL. 

Popular  songs  afford  us  an  admirable  criterion 
whereby  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  mode  of  life 
pursued  by  that  people  from  whom  they  emanate ; 
depicted  therein  are  their  various  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  such  strains  tell  of  the  soil  and  climate  they 
enjoy,  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  daring 
deeds  they  have  done,  and  chronicle  the  past  with 
all  the  historian's  fidelity. 

Not  only  do  their  songs  enable  us  to  judge  of  a 
people's  outward  peculiarities — they  also  lay  bare 
the  innermost  workings  of  their  souls ;  they  speak  of 
all  they  hope  for,  all  they  yearn  after,  and  betray 
the  secret  of  their  loves  and  passions.  Prism-like, 
they  reflect  their  various  shades  of  originality — the 
people  themselves.  Each  song  the  Sicilian  chants, 
brings  before  us  the  fisherman  tending  his  nets  in 
his  island  home,  or  plying  his  task  on  the  rough  sea 
beach.  Listen  to  the  strain  poured  forth  by  the 
•  dweller  in  the  Ukraine,  and  you  have  before  you  that 
child  of  adventure,  the  warlike  Cossack — his  steed 
and  spear  ever  at  hand,  scouring  his  native  wilds, 
or  breasting  the  rapid  stream,  free  and  untram- 


melled; whose  heart  beats  but  for  love  and  war, 
sole  objects  of  his  existence.  Hearken  to  the  luy» 
of  Lapland,  as  they  tell  of  the  reindeer  urging ' 
the  sledge  over  deserts  of  snow  and  lakes  of  ice, 
whilst  the  master,  burning  to  behold  his  loved  one 
again,  beguiles  the  time  as  he  speeds  over  the  long 
and  dreary  way,  by  asking  each  bird,  each  passing 
cloud,  to  tell  him  of  her  he  cherishes ;  or  discourses 
of  her  with  his  bounding  deer,  who  seem  to  quicken 
their  pace  at  the  hearing  of  so  much  love. 

*  *  «  *  « 

There  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  Tyrolese  and 
Styriau  song,  that  distinguishes  them  from  those  of 
other  nations ;  namely,  the  sudden  transition  from 
the  chest  voice  to  the  falsetto.  This  medley  of  high 
and  low  notes,  produced  by  the  same  voice,  almost 
at  the  same  time  (the  "Jodler"  as  this  song  is  termed), 
only  prevails  in  the  Styrian  and  Tyrolese  mountains. 
No  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  the 
Carpathian,  or  other  neighbouring  ranges. 

«  •  •  *  « 

I  have  never  been  so  much  delighted,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  struck  with  the  popular  songs  of  any 
nation,  as  with  those  of  Tyrol. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  gratifying  my 
curiosity  by  becoming  acquainted  with  so  poetical  a 
race,  and  listening  to  strains  so  original  as  theirs, 
that  I  sought  those  lovely  mountains,  stood  on  the 
peaks  of  Glockner  and  Wartzmann,  and  traversed 
the  smiling  lakes,  to  seek  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Almas. 

The  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  by  all  I  had 
seen  at  Salzburg,  soon  gave  way  to  those  excited  iu 
me  by  scenery  so  grand  as  that  around  me.  At  Salz- 
burg, crumbling  tombs  and  ruined  walls  were  my 
haunting  places ;  my  only  intercourse  was  held  with 
men  who  could  discourse  but  of  former  times,  who 
lived  but  to  recall  the  friends  and  habits  of  the  past 
— such,  for  instance,  as  Haydn's  friends,  Mozart's 
wife  and  sister,  besides  the  wretched  Father  Ed- 
mund. Here,  all  around  me  appertained  but  to  the 
present,  and  was  redolent  of  life  and  all  that  makes 
life  worth  enjoying. 

*  *  •  •  • 

It  is  the  prevailing  custom  for  families  who  inha- 
bit these  valleys  to  gather  together  before  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  or  upon  the  balconies  that  run  round 
them ;  there  they  sing  their  songs  descriptive  of  the 
life  of  their  mountain  home,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  perils  they  incur  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fleet 
chamois. 

It  is  a  frequent  habit  of  theirs,  on  the  eve  of  days 
of  solemn  observance,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter 
Day,  All  Saints'  Day,  and  the  first  of  May,  for  the 
youths  of  the  place  to  sing  under  the  village  girls' 
windows,  accompanying  themselves  with  the  Zitter 
— the  favourite,  and  almost  only  instrument  the 
Tyrolese  possess.  The  lover  vaunts  his  mistress' 
charms,  and  implores  her  in  moving  terms  to  share 
with  him  his  father's  roof;  it  sometimes  happens 
that  his  strains  are  broken  in  upon  by  the  jealous 
outbreak  of  some  rejected  swain ;  this  affords  them 
the  opportunity  of  testing  their  skill  in  improvisation, 
and  gives  them  ample  room  fordeveloping  that  happy 
facility  so  natural  to  them.  The  jealous  lover  points 
his  keenest  shaft  of  satire  against  his  more  fortunate 
rival,  endeavouring,  by  some  well  directed  gibe,  or 
happy  epigram,  to  overthrow  his  hopes  and  shake 
his  faith ;  presently,  this  Fensterlied  (window  song) 
attracts  a  crowd  around  the  rivals;  this  stimulates 
the  keen  encounter  of  their  wits,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  scales  incline  to  neither  side,  until  at  length  the 
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sparkling  wit  or  bitter  irony  of  the  one  party  turns 
tlie  balance  in  his  favour,  whilst  the  discomlited 
antagonist  quits  the  field  pursued  by  the  taunis  and 
jeers  of  the  bystanders. 

They  diversify  their  Songs  with  popular  traditions 
that,  redolent  of  olden  times,  bring  back  again  the 
feats  of  days  of  yore.  Now  the  convents  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  villages,  furnish  food 
for  their  inspirations,  partaking  alike  o/^  deeds  of  love 
and  acts  of  piety;  now  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  foot  of 
those  time-hailowed  castles  that  crown  the  moun- 
tain heights,  and  command  the  adjacent  country  for 
miles  around ;  they  tell  of  the  deeds  of  high  emprise 
erst  performed  by  their  lordly  owners;  they  relate 
their  exploits  in  love  and  war,  how  they  fought  and 
bled  in  the  Holy  Land,  how  they  strove  who  sliould 
bear  away  the  palm  in  the  knightly  tournay.  Anon 
they  strike  a  less  lofty  strain,  and  relate  the  awsome 
tale  of  some  brigand  chief,  how  during  his  life  he 
was  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  country,  and  how 
after  his  career  of  crime  was  closed,  his  spirit  re- 
turned to  its  old  haunts  at  the  dread  midnight  hour, 
still  to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives 
he  had  embittered  by  his  cruelty  and  rapine.  "  Many 
a  time,"  as  they  tell  the  story, "  at  the  close  of  some 
holiday,  or  when  any  extraordinary  event  is  about 
to  befal  us,  are  these  knights  to  be  seen  with  their 
armed  retainers;  a  noise  as  of  chains,  the  creaking 
of  the  portcullis  as  it  grates  upon  its  hinges  are  dis- 
tinctly heard ;  then  come  the  neighing  of  steeds,  the 
rattle  of  wheels,  the  winding  of  horns,  the  battle 
shout,  the  yelling  of  hounds,  and  the  cracking  of 
whips.  Blany  an  aged  man  amongst  us  has  been 
an  eye-witness  of  this  ghastly  train,  and  many  a  be- 
niglited  sportsman  has  started  at  the  sight  of  this 
warlike  display — these  fearsome  knights." 

***** 

But  their  legendary  lore  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  castles,  convents,  and  unearthly  apparitions;  it 
likewise  embraces  other  subjects  that  are  not  the 
less  iuterestingfrom  the  fact  of  their  being  authentic. 
Thus,  whilst  traversing  the  Lueg,  the  Croats'  grotto 
was  pointed  out  to  us,which  was  the  scene  of  a  new 
Thermopylje;  for  it  was  there  that  in  the  year  1809, 
live  hundred  Croats  almost  totally  annihilated  the 
Bavarian  army.  The  traces  of  this  sanguinary,  this 
exterminating  conflict,  maintained  by  a  handful  of 
men,  aided  by  a  position  of  an  impregnable  nature, 
against  an  army  16,000  strong,  are  every  where  visi- 
ble.— Mainzer's  Musical  Athenceum. 


THE  GUERDON  OF  LIFE. 

'Mid  cares  and  cankers,  toil  begot, 
'Mid  hungry  shrieks  and  nakedness, 

'Mid  gaunt  disease,  the  awful  lot 
Of  poverty  and  raggeduess. 

In  silken  tent,  on  couch  of  down, 
'Neath  ermin'd  robes,  'mid  revelry 

In  kingly  halls,  where  wealth  has  flown 
To  play  his  pranks  and  devilry. 

In  middle  state,  nor  rich  nor  poor. 
The  genius  fraught,  the  slavering  fool, 

The  courtly  fop,  the  unletter'd  boor, 
With  savage,  and  with  knavery's  tool. 

Drear  days  of  misdirected  toil. 

Whole  nights  inspired  with  heavenly  thought. 
Months,  years,  nay  life's  snared  in  the  coil 

Of  hopes  and  fears ;  ah  !  wretched  lot  I 


And  whereto  tends  this  termless  strife 

Perpetual  seekmg,  never  found; 
What  guerdon  waits  to  cheer  man's  life  , 

Hush  !  sweet  sounds  murmur  all  around. 

Sleep !  sleep !  they  whisper.    Ah  how  strange '. 
Suft  lulhug  music;  scenes  of  youth  ; 
Love's  first  soft  sigh;  sweet  flowers  that  grow 
Round  cottage  walls ;  the  mellow'd  low 
Of  herds  far  of}';  and  see  even  now 
My  father  speaks,  his  high  pale  brow 
And  glistening  eyes  are  fix'd  im  mine  ; 
And  mother  dear,  soft  words  of  thine 
Thrill  in  my  ear ;  and  sisters  all ; 
And  brethren  too ;  and,  hist,  the  fall 
Of  brooklet  gushing  o'er  the  linn ; 
Then,  hark,  our  school-days,  and  the  din 

Of  merry  laughter ;  sure  these  ne'er  can  change — • 
I  see  their  beauty,  and  I  feel  their  truth. 

Sleep !  sleep  I  ye  haggard  hunger-stricken ; 

Sleep  I  sleep  !  ye  pamper'd  over- fed; 
Sleep  !  God-inspir'd,  let  no  thought  sicken 

Your  o'er-tax'd  mind,  your  aching  head. 

'Tis  nature's  boon  to  all  free  given — 
Then  quaff  the  cup  oblivion  fraught — 

On  eai'th  fore  shadowing  scenes  of  heaven, 
Short  death  in  life,  sweet  pause  from  thought. 

Sleep !     For  till  Death's  gaunt  hand  shall  wave 

It's  opiate  banner  over  thee. 
What  boon  more  precious  can'st  thou  crave. 

Than  sleep's  soft  wings  to  cover  thee. — J.  M. 


MUSIC  SHOULD  BE  HEARD  ONLY. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  "  The  Hall  of  the  Past," 
Natalia  stopped  and  said: — "There  is  something 
still  which  merits  your  attention.  Observe  these 
half  round  openings  aloft  on  both  sides.  Here  the 
choir  can  stand  concealed  whilst  singing ;  these 
iron  ornaments  below  the  cornice  serve  lor  fastening 
on  the  tapestry,  which,  by  the  orders  of  my  uncle, 
must  be  hung  round  at  every  burial.  Music,  parti- 
cularly song,  was  a  pleasure  which  he  could  not  live 
without;  and  it  Was  one  of  his  peculiarities  that  he 
wished  the  singer  not  to  be  in  view.  '  In  this  re- 
spect,' he  used  to  say,  '  they  spoil  us  at  the  theatre ; 
the  music  there  is,  as  it  were,  subservient  to  the  eye ; 
it  accompanies  movements,  not  emotions.  In  ora- 
torios and  concerts,  the  form  of  the  musician  con- 
stantly disturbs  us;  true  music  is  intended  for  the  ear 
alone;  a  fine  voice  is  the  most  universal  thing  that 
can  be  figured;  and  while  the  narrow  individual 
that  uses  it  presents  himself  before  the  eye,  he  can- 
not fail  to  trouble  the  effect  of  that  pure  universality. 
The  person  whom  I  am  to  speak  with  I  must  see, 
because  it  is  a  solitary  man,  whose  form  and  cha- 
racter gives  worth  or  worthlessness  to  what  he  says; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  whoever  sings  to  me  must  be 
invisible;  his  form  must  not  confuse  me  or  corrupt 
my  judgment.  Here  it  is  but  one  human  organ 
speaiing  to  another;  it  is  not  spirit  speaking  to 
spirit,  not  a  thousand-fold  world  to  the  eye,  not  a 
heaven  to  the  man.'  On  the  same  principle  regard- 
ing instrumental  music,  he  required  that  the  orches- 
tra should  as  much  as  possible  be  hid ;  because  by 
the  mechanical  exertions,  by  the  mean  and  awkward 
gestures  of  the  performers,  our  feelings  are  so  much  f 
dispersed  and  perplexed.  Accordingly,  he  always 
used  to  shut  his  eyes  while  hearing  music ;  that  so 
he  might  concentrate  all  his  being  on  the  single  pure 
enjoyment  of  the  ear." — Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meistir. 
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night  with  joy        be  crown'd,  letthis  night  with  joy      be  crown'd,  crown'd. 
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Hark,    what      num  -  bers    soft  and      clear,        steal      up     -    on         the        ra  -  vish'd 
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strike  the  lyre,  great      A  -  pol  -  lo      strike    strike  the  lyre. 
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strike  the  lyre,  great    A-    pol  -  lo         strike  strike  the  lyre,  fill  the      raptur'd  soul  with  fire, 
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crown'd,  let  this  night  with  joy     be  crown'd,  be  crown'd,  be  crown'd,  let  this  night  with  joy     be  crown'd. 


Affettuoso. 
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As  altered  hy  Burm. 
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Ohl    open  the  door,  some    pity      to      show,    Oh!       open  the  door    to  me,      ohl 
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Tho'  thou  hast  been  false,  I'll  ever    prove  true ;  Oh ! 
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Oh !  cauld  is  the  Mast  upon  my  pale  cheek, 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me,  oh ; 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart, 

la  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  oh  I 

The  wan  moon  is  settinn;  behind  the  white  wa?e, 
And  time  is  setting  with  me,  oh; 
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False  friends,  false  love,  farewell !  for  mair 
I'll  ne'er  trouble  theui,  nor  thee,  ohl 

She  has  open'd  the  doer,  she  has  open'd  it  wide. 
She  sees  his  palo  corse  on  the  plain,  oh  ; 

My  true  level  she  cried,  and  sunk  down  by  his  side. 
Never  to  rise  again,  oh  1 


JOHN  ANTHONY  BAIF 
■Was  born  at  Venice  1532,  where  it  is  probable  he 
first  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of,  and  cherished 
his  passion  for  music.  He  was  the  natural  son  of 
the  French  Amliassador  to  that  Republic;  in  early 
life  he  had  been  the  fellow  student  with  Ronsard  the 
poet,  and  was  during  his  life  closely  united  to  him 
by  friendship  and  the  near  alliance  of  their  favourite 
arts.  Baif,  like  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  wished  to  intro 
duce  the  measures  and  cadence  of  the  poetry  of  the 
dead  languages  into  the  living,  and  with  similar 
success  as  the  English  poet.  He  set  his  own  verses 
to  music ;  not  to  such  music  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  letters,  or  a  dilettante,  consisting  of 
a  single  melody,  but  to  counterpoint,  or  music  in 
different  parts.  Of  this  kind,  in  1561 ,  he  published 
twelve  hymns,  or  spiritual  songs ;  and,  1578,  several 
books  of  songs,  all  in  four  parts,  of  which  both  the 
words  and  music  were  his  own.  When  men  of 
learning  condescend  to  study  music  d  fond,  profes- 
sors tliink  the  art  highly  honoured  by  their  notice; 
but  poets  are  unwilling  to  reciprocate  the  compli 
ment,  and  seldom  allow  a  musician  to  mount  Par- 
nassus, or  set  his  foot  within  the  precincts  of  their 
dominions.  Baif,  however,  was  by  his  contem- 
poraries  considered  as  good  a  musician  as  a  poet ; 
and  wliat  entitles  him  to  particular  notice  is,  that 
he  established  an  academy  or  concert,  at  his  house 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  where  the  performances 
were  frequently  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Charles 
IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  the  principal  personages  of  the 
No.«0. 


court.  Mcrsennus  has  given  a  particular  account  of 
this  establishment,  the  first  in  France  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  In  this  academy,  or  cimcert,  dig- 
nified by  a  Royal  Charter,  in  which  voices,  viols, 
and  flutes  were  employed,  it  was  expected  to  recover 
the  three  genera  of  the  Greeks,  aud  all  the  miracu- 
lous powers  attributed  to  their  ancient  music. — 
Biographie  Universelle. 


THE  HARPSICHORD. 

Neither  the  name  of  the  harpsichord,  nor  that  of 
the  spinet,  of  which  it  is  manifestly  but  an  improv- 
ment,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  monkish 
musicians,  who  wrote  after  Guido,  the  inventor  of 
the  modern  method  of  notation.     As  little  is  there 
any  notice  taken  of  it  by  Cliaucer,  wlio  seems  to 
have  occasionally  mentioned  all  tlie  various  instru- 
ments in  use  in  his  lime.     Gower,  indeed,  speaks 
of  an  instrument  called  the  citole,  in  these  verses. 
He  taught  her,  till  she  was  certeyne 
Of  harp,  citole,  and  of  ciote, 
"With  many  a  tune  and  many  a  note.*' 

CONFESSIO  AmANTIS. 

And  by  an  ancient  list  of  the  domestic  establish, 
ment  of  Edward  III.,  it  appears  that  he  had  in  his 
service  a  musician  called  a  cyteller  or  cysteller.  This 
citole  (from  citola,  a  little  chest,)  Sir  John  Hawkins 
supposes  to  have  been  "  an  instrument  resembling  a 
hipj  with  strings  on  the  top  or  belly,  which,  by  the 
amplication  of  the  tastatura,  or  key  board,  borrowed 
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from  the  organ  and  sacks,  became  a  spinet."  Of 
the  harpsichord,  however,  properly  so  called,  the 
earliest  description  of  it  which  has  yet  been  met 
with,  occurs  in  the  Musurgia  of  Ottomanis  Luscin- 
ius,  published  at  Strasburg  in  1536. 

SONNET— TO  AN   ITINERANT  MUSICIAN. 

BY  ALEXANDER    BALFOUR,   ESQ. 

Ah !  Minstrel,  hush  that  love  subduing  strain, 
I  feel  it  thrilling  to  my  bosom's  core; 

It  calls  to  mind  my  dear  lov'd  native  plain, 

Hills,  woods,  and  streams  I  shall  behold  no  more : 
It  tells  of  guileless  pleasures,  ever  o'er. 

Of  youthful  joys,  and  Love's  enraptured  reign, 
Of  sun-bright  hours  that  time  can  ne'er  restore, 

When  health  and  hope  beat  high  in  every  vein. 
And  fairy  Fancy  o'er  the  landscape  spread 

Illusions  bright,  in  long  continuous  train. 
That  strain  reminds  me  they  are  ever  fled. 
And  turns  remembrance  of  the  past  to  pain 

Hope's  summer  flowers  have  all  their  blossoms  shed, 

And  winter's  howling  storms  rave  wild  around  my 
head, 

FORGET-ME-NoT. 


CHINESE  MUSICAL  LOVE  FEASTS. 

The  Chinese  have  musical  love  feasts,  in  which  the 
amusements  of  singing  and  performing  on  musical 
instruments  have  a  much  larger  share  than  those  of 
eating  and  drinking.  At  tliese  entertainments  a 
mandarin  always  piesides,  by  whom  they  are  regu- 
lated, according  to  established  ceremony.  After  a 
short  but  elegant  repast,  and  between  the  musical 
performances,  some  articles  of  the  law  are  read,  and 
the  president  adds  in  the  name,  and  by  the  command 
of  the  Emperor,  words  to  this  effect: — "  We  are  as- 
sembled at  this  solemn  festival  to  encourage  each 
others  fidelity  to  our  prince,  piety  to  our  parents, 
afl'ection  to  our  brothers  and  sisters,  esteem  for  our 
elders,  respect  for  our  relations,  and  attachment  to 
our  friends,  and  to  promote  peace  and  concord 
among  our  fellow-citizens  and  neighbours."  And 
the  airs  which  are  sung,  and  the  music  which  ac- 
companies them,  as  well  as  that  which  is  purely 
instrumental,  and  performed  without  the  voice,  all 
tend  to  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  main  object  of 
the  meeting;  to  harmonise  and  conciliate  universal 
regard  and  benevolence.  And,  to  the  honour  of 
music,  the  effect  sanctions  the  means. 


OLD  AND  SCARCE  MELODIES. 
No.  12.— THE  GOBY,  O. 


Jig  time. 


Irish, 


T^ 


We  find  this  tune  in  an  old  collection  of  music  printed  in  Glasgow,  without  date. 


THE  APOLLONICON. 

This  curious  and  magnificent  organ,  which,  for  se- 
veral years  has  been  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
great  rooms  of  the  ingenious  inventors,  Messrs. 
Flight  and  Robson,  has  for  the  basis  of  its  powers 
the  cyhiidric  principle.  Working  on  this,  the  ori- 
ginators of  the  Apollonicon  have  not  only  contrived 
to  produce  all  the  different  lights  and  shades  of  or- 
ganic sound,  from  the  most  exquisite  softness  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  tonic  force,  but  have  im- 
parted to  the  treble  pipes  of  their  instrument  a  melle- 
fluousness,  to  the  tenor  portion  of  its  scale  a  richness, 
and  to  its  bass  extremity  a  dignity  and  a  power, 
with  which  every  one  is  astonished  and  delighted. 

This  instrument,  by  its  varied  and  extraordinary 
effects,  approaches,  it  would  seem,  nearer  than  any 
other  existing  congeries  of  vocal  tubes  the  organ 
described  by  Plato  and  his  commentator  Proclus, 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  a  Punarmonion.  If,  in 
the  ancient  machine,  every  aperture  of  the  innumer- 
able pipes  of  the  fistulae  innumerae,  was  capable  of 
;:mitting  three  or  more  diflerent  notes,  the  modern 


instrument  possesses  the  capacity  of  pouring  forth 
its  voluminous  and  voluble  sounds,  either  automati- 
cally, or  by  the  living  action  of  tlie  finger. 

The  cylinders  employed  for  the  former  of  these 
operations,  are  three  in  number,  and  each  of  them 
is  no  less  than  six  feet  in  circumference.  By  their 
revolving  motion,  all  the  mechanical  powers  of  the 
complicated  machine  are  brought  into  play;  and  the 
effect  of  the  combined  means  employed  is  tremen- 
dous. But  this  IS  only  a  portion  of  the  result  of  this 
mechanic  and  vocal  frame.  It  is  furnished  with  six 
collateral  sets  of  keys,  which  are  simultaneously 
performed  upon  by  as  many  different  performers. 
These,  acting  in  concert,  develope  the  various  powers 
of  the  organic  construction, and  operate  on  the  nerves 
and  feelings  of  the  auditors  in  a  truly  surprising  man- 
ner. The  external  dimensions  of  the  Apollonicon 
are  about  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  expense  of  erecting  this  instrument, 
which  was  built  under  the  Royal  patronage,  is  stated 
to  have  been  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds. — Dr 
Busby's  Anecdotes. 
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MY  LIBRARY. 
My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old: 
My  ncTer-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe : 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 


My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead,  with  them 

I  live  in  long  past  years, 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears. 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead,  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be; 
And  I  with  them  will  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 
Which  shall  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

SouTHEir. 
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THE  MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

The  difl'usion  of  a  taste  for  music,  and  the  in- 
creasing elevation  of  its  character,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  national  blessing.  The  tendency  of  music  is 
to  soften  and  purify  the  mind.  The  cultivation  of 
a  musical  taste  furnishes  to  the  rich  a  refined  and 
intellectual  pursuit,  which  excludes  the  indulgence 
of  frivolous  and  vicious  amusements ;  and  to  the 
poor,  a  "  laborem  dulce  lenimen,"  a  relaxation  from 
toil,  more  attractive  than  the  haunts  of  intemper- 
ance. All  music  of  an  elevated  character  is  calcu- 
lated  to  produce  such  effects ;  but  it  is  to  Sacred 
Music,  above  all,  tliat  they  are  to  be  ascribed. 
Music  may  sometimes  be  the  handmaid  of  de- 
bauchery; but  this  music  never  can.  Bacchanalian 
songs  and  glees  may  heighten  the  riot  of  a  dissolute 
party  ;  but  that  man  must  be  profligate  beyond 
conception  whose  mind  can  entertain  gross  propen- 
sities while  tlie  words  of  inspiration,  clothed  with 
the  sounds  of  Handel,  are  in  his  ears.  In  the 
densely  jjeopled  manufacturing  districts  of  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Derbyshire,  music  is  culti- 
vated among  the  working  classes  to  an  extent  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
town  has  its  choral  society,  supported  by  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the 
sacred  works  of  Handel,  and  the  more  modern 
masters,  are  performed  with  precision  and  effect, 
by  a  vocal  and  instrumental  orchestra  consisting  of 
mechanics  and  work-people;  and  every  village 
churcli  has  its  occasional  holiday  oratorio,  where  a 
well-chosen  and  well  performed  selection  of  sacred 
music  is  listened  to  by  a  decent  and  attentive 
audience  of  the  same  class  as  the  performers, 
mingled  with  their  employers  and  their  families. 
Hence  the  practice  of  this  music  is  an  ordinary  do- 
mestic and  social  recreation  among  the  working- 
classes  of  these  districts,  and  its  influence  is  of  the 
most  salutary  kind.  The  people  in  their  manners 
and  usages  retain  much  of  the  simplicity  of  the  olden 
time;  the  spirit  of  industrious  independence  main- 
tains its  ground  among  them,  and  they  preserve 
much  of  their  religious  feelings  and  domestic  affec- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  demoralising  effects  of  a 
crowded  population,  fluctuating  employment,  and 
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pauperism.  Their  employers  promote  and  encour- 
age so  salutary  a  recreation  by  countenancing  and 
contributing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  musical 
associations;  and  some  great  manufacturers  pro- 
vide regular  musical  instruction  for  such  of  their 
work  people  as  show  a  taste  for  it.  "  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  wished,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  that  such  an 
example  were  generally  followed  in  establishments 
where  great  numbers  of  people  are  employed. 
Wherever  the  working-classes  are  taught  to  prefer 
the  pleasures  of  intellect,  and  even  of  taste,  to  the 
gratification  of  sense,  a  great  and  favourable  change 
takes  place  in  their  character  and  manners.  They 
are  no  longer  driven  by  mere  vacuity  of  mind  to  the 
beer-shop;  and  a  pastime,  which  opens  their  minds 
to  the  impressions  produced  by  the  strains  of  Han- 
del and  Haydn,  combined  with  the  inspired  poetry 
of  the  Scriptures,  becomes  something  infinitely 
better  than  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour.  Senti- 
ments are  awakened  which  make  them  love  their 
families  and  their  homes ;  their  wages  are  not 
squandered  in  intemperance,  and  they  become 
happier  as  well  as  better." 

In  every  class  of  society  the  influence  of  music  is 
salutary.  Intemperance  may  be  rendered  more 
riotous  and  more  vicious  by  the  excitement  of  loose 
and  prol'ane  songs,  and  music  may  be  an  auxiliary 
to  the  meretricious  blandishments  of  the  stage. 
But  the  best  gifts  of  nature  and  art  may  be  turned 
to  instruments  of  evil ;  and  music,  innocent  in  it- 
self, is  merely  abused  when  it  is  conjoined  with  im- 
mcjral  poetry  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 
"Music,"  says  Burney,  "may  be  applied  to  licen- 
tious poetry;  but  the  poetry  then  corrupts  the 
music,  not  the  music  the  poetry.  It  has  often 
regulated  the  movements  of  lascivious  dances  ;  but 
such  airs,  heard  for  the  first  time  without  the  song 
or  the  dance,  could  convey  no  impure  ideas  to  an 
innocent  imagination ;  so  that  Montesquieu's  asser- 
tion is  still  in  force,  'that  music  is  the  only  one  of 
all  the  arts  which  does  not  corrupt  the  mind.' " — 
Hogarth's  Musical  History'. 


DANCING  IN  RUSSIA. 

The   musical   accompaniment  to  their   dancing 
generally  consists  of  a  ballaika,  a  sort  of  small 
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guitar,  with  a  long  neck,  and  only  two  strings,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  the  bass,  and  upon  the  superior 
one  the  melody  is  played.  The  dance,  executed  by 
two  persons,  a  youth  and  a  maiden,  is  often  full  of 
grace.  The  latter  moves  in  short  sliding  steps, 
while  the  lad  follows  quicker  or  slower,  as  the  sen- 
timent which  the  music  expresses  may  require. 
The  pining  desire  of  the  lover,  the  diffidence  of  the 
beloved,  their  meeting,  his  intreating  her  to  hear 
him,  her  cold  repulse,  the  increasing  passion  of  the 
youth,  the  coquetry  of  the  maiden,  the  pretended 
flight  of  the  swain,  her  regret,  and  gradual  yielding, 
in  which  she  with  much  expression  exhibits  in- 
creasing tenderness  in  her  glances,  until  at  length 
they  hold  each  other  in  embrace—  in  short,  the  en- 
lire  dance  is  a  little  romance,  represented  with 
natural  truth. 

Young  men  and  maidens  also,  upon  certain  oc- 
casions, dance  the  centre  dance,  which  they  ac- 
company with  their  voices,  without  any  instrument. 
Solo  dances  are  frequent  among  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  in  which  they  develope  great  corporeal 
elasticity.  Lastly,  the  ziganka  is  a  wild,  tiery 
measure,  bordering  upon  a  sensual  riot,  which  is 
danced  by  the  gypsies,  who  are  found  in  Russia  in 
great  multitudes,  and  from  whom  bands  of  dancers 
come  into  the  cities,  where  they  exhibit  their  art  at 
the  evening  parties  of  the  nobility.  In  these  bands 
damsels  are  seen  of  the  most  attractive  beauty,  which 
is  still  further  increased  by  their  fantastic  costume. 
The  musical  accompaniments  to  their  dance  are 
wild  and  striking.  The  dancers  also  frequently 
accompany  themselves  with  a  small  tambourine, 
and  with  the  so-called  "  loshki"  which  consists  of 
two  wooden  spoons,  the  handles  of  which  are  fur- 
nished  with  small  bells,  and  are  forcibly  struck  to- 


gether. In  St  Petersburgh,  these  national  dances 
are  frequently  introduced  as  an  interlude  at  the 
theatre,  and  are  admirably  executed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  de  baUet. — St.  Petersburgh,  Sfc,  a» 
\8a3-4,by  M.  vim  Tiett 


SONNET  TO  SLEEP. 

Sleep,  silence'  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest, 
Prince   whose    approach  peace  to    all    mortals 

brings, 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings ; 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  which  are  oppress'd; 
Loe,  by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumbering,  with  forgetfulness  possest, 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsie  wings 
Thou  spar'st  (alas),  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true  felt  woe ; 
Or  if,  deafe  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace, 
Come  as   thou   wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt 

queath, 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 
Willimti  Drummond,  bom  at  Hantkomden,  \3th 
Dec,  1585.     Died  ith  Dec,  1649. 


be- 


MUSICAL  JOKE. 
Jonathan  Battishill,  an  eminent  musician  of  the 
last  century,  hearing  that  Dr.  Nares,  then  master  of 
the  children  of  the  King's  Abbey,  was  somewhat 
unwell,  asked  what  was  his  complaint?  Informed 
that  it  chiefly  consisted  of  a  singing  in  the  Doctor's 
head,  answered,  "  that's  a  favourable  symptom,  for, 
if  there  be  singing  in  his  head  now,  who  knows  but 
that  some  time  or  other  there  may  be  music  there." 


AMIDST  THE  MYRTLES  AS  I  WALK. 
GLEE  FOB  FIVE  VOICES. 


Moderate. 


J.  Battishill. 


SOPKANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


A  -  midst  the 


myr  -   ties 


walk,       Love  and    mj 
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I've  searched  the  groves  and  fragrant  bowers, 
Where  oft  I've  culled  her  sweetest  flowers, 
I've  search'd  each  mead  and  verdant  plain 
To  find  my  love,  but  all  in  vain. 


Why  did  my  Silvia  from  me  rove, 
Why  did  she  quit  her  shepherd's  love ; 
Return  my  Silvia  to  her  swain. 
And  ease  her  anxious  lover's  pain. 
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Words  hy  W.  Alexander,  Esq. 
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/T\  lOi      espress.        — ^retardo.  ^l 


song  that  swells  far  on  the  wave,  Is  "  love  and  our     o  -  cean  home," 
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*Ti8  night  in  our  sea-girt  isle, 
And  gaily  the  goblet  goes  round, 

But  aoon  merry  morn  shall  smile,  shall  smile. 
Then  to  battle  away  we  bound ; 

And  when  from  the  deeds  of  our  fame. 
We  daoce  o'er  crested  foam, 


Our  fondest  song  and  our  proudest  theme. 
Is  "  love  and  our  ocean  home." 

"Love  and  our  ocean  home," 

Our  fondest  song  and  our  proudest  theme, 

Is  "love  and  our  ocean  home." 
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No.  14.— A  LAMENT  FOR  A  FRIEND. 

Very  slow  with  expression.      T"      ••  «_  I'/r-J'        T  *• 
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No.  13. — The  structure  of  this  air,  which  is  from 
the  collection  of  the  Rer.  Patrick  M'Donald,  is 
worthy  of  remark.  There  seems  an  utter  careless- 
ness of  the  key:  and  the  theme  is  very  obscure,  still 
the  efl'ect,  when  played  slowly,  is  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing;  there  is  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  feeling 
Tunning  through  it,  and  although  it  be  uncouth  and 
savage-like  in  its  intervals,  it  nevertheless  carries 
with  it  the  impress  of  its  nationality.  Properly  to 
appreciate  the  effect  of  such  airs  they  should  be 
heard  issuing  in  all  their  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
from  the  piob  mhor,  by  the  shores  of  the  Hebridean 
seas,  in  the  quiet  time  of  an  autumnal  twilight. 

No.  14. — We  picked  up  this  air  from  an  old  col 
lection,  without  title  page,  and  never  having  heard 


it  played,  or  seen  it  in  any  other,  we  think  it  is  not 
common,  and  on  that  account  make  a  present  of  it 
to  our  readers.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  "  cocks 
are  free  with  horses'  corn,"  and  we  respect  old 
proverbs  almost  as  much  as  good  old  airs,  still  we 
cannot  allow  our  love  for  the  one  to  cause  us  to 
withhold  the  other,  especially  when  we  have  it  in 
our  power,  as  in  this  case,  to  bring  a  beauty  within 
the  reach  of  our  friends.  This  air  has  a  Gaelic 
twang  about  it,  and  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  We 
know  nothing  of  its  age  or  the  circumstance  which 
gave  it  birth ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  careful 
study,  and  is  well  worthy  of  preservation. 


ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

A  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wliite,  from  the  morlts  of 
Francis  Hoplunson,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  1791-2. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  take  great  delight  in  sacred 
music,  and  think,  with  Royal  David,  that  heart, 
voice,  and  instrument  should  unite  iu  adoration  of 
the  Supreme. 

A  soul  truly  touched  with  love  and  gratitude,  or 
under  the  influence  of  penitential  sorrow,  will  un- 
avoidably break  forth  in  expressions  suited  to  its 
feelings.  In  order  that  these  emanations  of  the 
mind  may  be  conducted  with  uniformity  and  be- 
coming propriety,  our  church  hath  adopted  into 
her  liturgy  the  book  of  Psalms,  commonly  called 
David's  Psalms,  which  contain  a  great  variety  of 
addresses  to  the  Diety,  adapted  to  almost  every 
state  and  temperature  of  a  devout  heart,  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  always  proper,  and  often  sublime. 
To  give  wings,  as  it  were,  to  this  holy  zeal,  and 
heighten  the  harmony  of  the  soul,  organs  have  been 
introduced  into  the  churches.  The  application  of 
instrumental  music  to,  the  purposes  of  piety  is  well 
known  to  beof  very  ancient  date;  indeed,  originally, 
it  was  thought  that  music  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  any  other  purpose.  Modern  improvements,  how- 
eTer,  have  discovered  that  it  may  be  made  expres- 


sive in  every  passion  of  the  mind,  and  become  an 
incitement  to  levity  as  well  as  sanctity. 

Unless  the  real  design  for  which  an  organ  is 
placed  in  a  church  be  constantly  kept  in  view, 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  happen  than  an  abuse  of 
this  noble  instrument,  so  as  to  render  it  rather  an 
obstruction  to,  than  an  assistant  in,  the  good  pur. 
pose  for  which  the  hearers  have  assembled. 

Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  suggest  a  few  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  an  organ  in  a  place  of  worship,  accord- 
ing to  my  ideas  of  propriety. 

1st.  The  organist  should  always  keep  in  mind, 
that  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  is  suitable  for 
exhibiting  all  his  powers  of  execution ;  and  that  the 
congregation  have  not  assembled  to  be  entertained 
with  his  performance.  The  excellence  of  an  or- 
ganist consists  in  his  making  the  instrument  sub- 
servient and  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  devotion. 
None  but  a  master  can  do  this.  An  ordinary  per- 
former may  play  surprising  tricks,  and  show  great 
dexterity  in  running  through  difficult  passages, 
which  he  hath  subdued  by  dint  of  previous  labour 
and  practice.  But  he  must  have  judgment  and 
taste  who  can  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  apply  them  with  propriety  and  effect  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  occasion. 

2d.  The  voluntary,  previous  to  reading  tne  les- 
sons, was  probably  designed  to  fill  up  a  solemn 
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pause  in  the  service,  during  which  the  clergyman 
takes  a  few  minutes  respite,  in  a  duty  too  lengthy, 
perhaps,  to  be  continued  without  fatigue,  unless 
some  intermission  be  allowed ;  then,  the  organ  hath 
its  part  alone,  and  the  organist  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  power  over  the  instrument.  This, 
however,  should  be  done  with  great  discretion  and 
dignity,  avoiding  every  thing  light  and  trivial;  but 
rather  endeavouring  to  compose  the  minds  of  the 
audience,  and  strengthen  the  tendency  of  the  heart 
in  those  devout  exercises  in  which,  it  should  be 
presumed,  the  congregation  are  now  engaged.  All 
sudden  jerks,  strong  contrasts  of  piano  and  forte, 
rapid  execution,  and  expressions  of  tumult,  should 
be  avoided.  The  voluntary  should  proceed  with 
great  chastity  and  decorum ;  the  organist  keeping 
in  mind  that  his  hearers  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
divine  service.  The  full  organ  should  seldom  be 
used  on  this  occasion,  nor  should  the  voluntary  last 
more  than  five  minutes  of  time.  Some  relaxation, 
however,  of  this  rule  may  be  allowed  on  festivals 
and  grand  occasions. 

3d.  The  chantx  form  a  pleasing  and  animating 
part  of  the  service,  but  it  should  be  considered  that 
they  are  not  songs  or  tunes,  but  a  species  of  recita 
tive,  which  is  no  more  than  speaking  musically; 
therefore,  as  melody  or  song  is  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  harmony  should  be  complete, 
otherwise  chanting,  with  all  the  voices  in  unison,  is 
too  light  and  thin  for  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
There  should  at  least  be  half-a-dozen  voices  in  the 
organ  gallery,  to  lill  the  harmony  with  bass  and 
trel)le  parts,  and  give  a  dignity  to  the  performance. 
Melody  may  be  frivolous  ;  harmony,  never. 

4th."  The  prelude  which  the  organ  plays  im- 
mediately after  the  psalm  is  given  out,  was  intended 
to  advertise  the  congregation  of  the  psalm  tune 
which  is  going  to  be  sung;  but  some  famous  or- 
ganist, in  order  to  show  how  much  he  could  make 
of  a  little,  has  introduced  the  custom  of  running  so 
many  divisions  upon  the  simple  melody  of  a  psalm 
tune,  that  the  original  purpose  of  this  prelude  is 
now  totally  defeated,  and  the  tune  so  disguised  hy 
the  fantastical  flourishes  of  the  dexterous  performer, 
that  not  an  individual  in  the  congregation  can  pos- 
sibly guess  the  tune  intended  until  the  clerk  has 
sung  through  the  first  line  of  the  psalm.  And  it  is 
constantly  observable,  that  the  full  congregation 
never  join  in  the  psalm  before  the  second  or  third 
line,  for  want  of  that  information  which  the  organ 
should  have  given.  The  tune  should  be  distinctly 
given  out  by  the  instrument,  with  only  a  few  chaste 
and  expressive  decorations,  such  as  none  but  a 
master  can  give. 

5th.  The  interludes  between  the  verses  of  the 
psalm  were  designed  to  give  the  singers  a  little 
pause,  not  only  to  take  breath,  but  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  short  retrospect  of  the  words  they  have 
sung,  in  which  the  organ  ought  to  assist  their  re- 
flections. For  this  purpose  tlie  organist  should  be 
previously  informed  by  the  clerk  of  the  verses  to  be 
sung,  that  he  may  modulate  his  interludes  according 
to  the  subject. 

To  place  this  in  a  strong  point  of  view ,  no  stronger, 
however,  than  what  I  have  too  frequently  observed 
to  happen ;  suppose  the  congregation  to  have  sung 
the  iirst  verse  of  the  thirty-third  Psalm, 

Let  all  the  just  to  God  with  joy 

Their  cheerful  voices  raise  ; 
For  well  the  righteous  it  beconiea 

To  sing  glad  songs  of  praise. 


How  dissonant  would  it  be  for  the  organist  to  play 
a  pathetic  interlude  in  a  flat  third,  with  the  slender 
and  distant  tones  of  the  echo  organ,  or  the  deep  and 
smothered  sounds  of  the  single  diapason  stop  1 

Or  suppose  again,  that  the  words  sung  have  been 
the  sixth  verse  of  the  sixth  Psalm, 

Quite  tired  with  pain,  with  groaning  faint. 

No  hope  or  ease  1  see, 
The  night  that  quiets  common  griefs, 

Is  spent  in  tears  by  me. 

How  monstrously  absurd  would  it  be  to  hear  these 
words  of  distress  succeeded  by  an  interlude  selected 
from  the  fag  end  of  some  thundering  fugue  in  a  full 
organ,  and  spun  out  to  a  most  unreasonable  length  ? 
Or,  what  is  still  worse,  by  some  trivial  melody 
with  a  rythm  so  strongly  marked  as  to  set  all  the 
congregation  to  beating  time  with  their  feet  or 
heads?  even  those  who  may  be  impressed  with  the 
feelings  such  words  should  occasion,  or  in  the  least 
disposed  for  melancholy,  must  be  shocked  at  so 
gross  an  impropriety. 

The  interludes  should  not  be  continued  above 
sixteen  bars  in  triple,  or  ten  bars  in  common  time, 
and  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  verse  sung; 
and  herein  the  organist  hath  a  fine  opportunity  of 
showing  his  sensibility,  and  displaying  his  taste 
and  skill. 

6th.  The  voluntary  after  service  was  never  in- 
tended to  eradicate  every  serious  idea  which  the 
sermon  may  have  inculcated.  It  should  rather  be 
expressive  of  that  cheerful  satisfaction  which  a  good 
heart  feels  under  a  sense  of  duty  performed.  It 
should  bear,  if  possible,  some  analogy  with  the  dis- 
course delivered  from  the  pulpit;  at  least,  it  should 
not  be  totally  dissonant  from  it.  If  the  preacher 
has  had  for  his  subject,  penitence  for  sin, the  frailty 
and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  or  the  evils  incident 
to  mortality,  the  voluntary  may  be  somewhat  more 
cheerful  than  the  tenor  of  such  a  sermon  might  in 
strictness  suggest ;  but  by  no  means  so  full  and  free 
as  a  discourse  on  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  joy, 
would  authorise. 

In  general  the  organ  should  ever  preserve  its 
dignity,  and  upon  no  account  issue  light  and  pointed 
movements,  which  may  draw  the  attention  of  the 
congregation,  and  induce  them  to  carry  home,  not 
the  serious  sentiments  which  the  service  should 
impress,  but  some  very  pretty  air  with  which  the 
organist  hath  been  so  good  as  to  entertain  them. 
It  is  as  ofl'ensive  to  hear  lilts  and  jigs  from  a  church 
organ,  as  it  would  be  to  see  a  venerable  matron 
frisking  through  the  public  street  with  all  the  fan- 
tastic airs  of  a  Columbitie. 


THE  BUNDLE  OF  STICKS. 

Every  one,  we  presume,  is  acquainted  with  the 
little  instrument  called  "  the  Harmonica,"  the  tone 
of  which  is  produced  by  piano-forte  hammers  strik- 
ing upon  slips  of  glass.  A  Monsieur  Sankson  per- 
forms in  like  manner  with  two  small  sticks,  of  the 
length  and  dimensions  of  a  lead  pencil,  striking 
upon  a  number  of  simple  pieces  of  deal,  and  elicits 
from  them  a  tone  almost  as  brilliant  as  the  well- 
known  musical  snuH- boxes.  The  pieces  consist  of 
three  octaves  connected  together  by  a  string,  and 
laid  upon  a  table,  elevated  upon  small  bundles  of 
straw.  The  invention  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one; 
for  many  years  ago,  in  the  first  exhibition  of  curio- 
sities at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Picadilly,  weremember 
seeing'  an  imperfect  instrument  of  the  same  con- 
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struction,  which  was  brought  from  one  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  aud  under  each  key  was  suspended  a 
cocoa-nut  shell  to  act  as  a  sounding  board.  If, 
however,  there  he  not  any  novelty  in  the  invention, 
M.  Sankson  will  excite  no  common  surprise  in  the 
listener  to  his  performance,  for  he  plays  several 
■waltzes  and  polonaises  with  astonishing  rapidity 
and  brilliancy  of  execution. — Maeical  World,  1836. 


THE  MERRY  HEART. 

I  would  not  from  the  wise  require 

The  lumber  of  their  learned  lore; 
Nor  would  I  from  the  rich  desire 

A  single  counter  of  their  store. 
For  I  have  ease,  and  I  have  health, 

And  I  have  spirits — light  as  air; 
And  more  than  wisdom,  more  than  wealth, 

A  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 

Like  other  mortals  of  my  kind, 

I've  struggled  for  dame  Fortune's  favour; 
And  sometimes  have  been  half  inclined 

To  rate  her  for  her  ill  behaviour. 
But  life  was  short — I  thought  it  folly 

To  lose  its  moments  in  despair ; 
So  slipp'd  aside  from  melancholy, 

With  merry  heart,  that  laugh'd  at  care. 

And  once,  'tis  true,  two  witching  eyes 

Surprised  me  in  a  luckless  season  ; 
Turn'd  all  my  mirth  to  lonely  sighs. 

And  quite  subdued  my  better  reason. 
Yet  'twas  but  love  could  make  me  grieve, 

And  love,  you  know's  a  reason  fair: 
And  much  improved,  as  I  believe, 

The  merry  heart,  that  laugh'd  at  care. 

So  now  from  idle  wishes  clear, 

I  make  the  good  I  may  not  find ; 
Adown  the  stream  I  gently  steer, 

And  shift  my  sail  with  every  wind. 
And  half  by  nature,  half  by  reason. 

Can  still  with  pliant  heart  prepare 
The  mind,  attuned  to  every  season, 

The  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 

Yet,  wrap  me  in  your  sweetest  dream. 

Ye  social  feelings  of  the  mind ; 
Give,  sometimes  give,  your  sunny  gleam, 

And  let  the  rest  good  humour  hud. 
Yes ;  let  me  hail  and  welcome  give 

To  every  joy  my  lot  may  share ; 
And  pleased  and  pleasing  let  me  live 

With  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 
Harry  Hart  Milman,  birrn  at  Loudon,  1791. 


THE  BARDS  OF  IRELAND. 

Ireland  is  doubtless  preparing  to  rouse  herself 
from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  and  to  snap  asunder  the 
bonds  which  have  hitherto  bound  her.  A  voice  is 
issuing  from  within  the  neglected  halls  of  her 
literature,  which  seems  to  say  to  her  intellect  and 
her  genius,  "  Sleep  no  more  !"  Ere  long,  we  ti-ust, 
she  will  hold  up  her  head  among  the  nations,  and 
bear  away  the  prize  in  the  strife  of  generous  emula- 
tion. 

The  ancient  Irish  possessed  ample  stores  in  their 
native  language,  capable  of  captivating  the  fancy, 
enlarging  the  understanding,  and  improving  the 
heart.     Our  country,  from  an  early  period,  was  fa- 


mous for  the  cultivation  of  the  kindred  arts  of 
poetry  and  music.  Lugad,  the  son  of  Ith,  is  called 
in  old  writings,  "  the  first  poet  of  Ireland,"  and 
there  stili  remains,  after  a  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years,  fragments  of  his  poetry.  After  him,  but  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  flourished  Royne  File,  or  the 
poetic,  and  Ferceirte,  a  bard  and  herald.  Lugarand 
Congal  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Redeemer, 
and  many  of  their  works  are  extant.  The  DUm 
Seanchas,  or  history  of  noted  places  in  Ireland,  com. 
piled  by  Amergin  Mac  Amalgaid,  in  the  year  544, 
relates  that  in  the  time  of  Geide,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, "  the  people  deemed  each  others  voices  sweeter 
than  the  warblings  of  the  melodious  harp,  such 
peace  and  concord  reigned  amongst  them,  that  no 
music  could  delight  them  more  than  the  sound  of 
each  others  voice;  Tmmr  (Tarah)  was  so  called 
from  its  celebrity  for  melody  above  the  palaces  of 
the  world.  Tea,  or  Te,  signifying  melody  or  sweet 
music,  and  mur,  a  wall ;  Te-mur,  the  wall  of  music." 
This  extract  contains  the  earliest  allusion  to  the 
harp,  which  Mr.  Hardiman  has  met  with.  There 
is  an  ancient  Gaelic  poem,  which  used  to  be  sung 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  poet 
addresses  a  very  old  harp,  and  asks  what  has  be- 
come of  its  former  lustre.  The  harp  replies,  that  it 
belonged  to  aJdng  of  Ireland,  anA  had  been  present 
at  a  royal  banquet ;  and  had  afterw  ards  been  in  the 
possession  of  Dargo,  son  of  the  druid  of  Baal — of 
Gaul — of  Filan,  &.c.  Such  are  a  few  facts  regard- 
ing tlie  Bards  of  Ireland  before  the  inhabitants 
were  converted  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  gave  a  new  and 
more  exalted  direction  to  the  powers  of  poetry. 
Among  the  numerous  bards  who  dedicated  their 
talents  to  the  praises  of  the  Deity,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished are  Feich,  the  bishop ;  Amergin ;  Cin- 
faela,  the  learned,  who  revised  the  Uraicepht,  or 
"  Primer  of  the  Bards,"  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Ballimote,  and  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dubhn;  and  many  others,  the  mention  of  whose 
names  might  be  tedious.  Passing  by  many  illus- 
trious bards,  whose  poetic  fragments  are  still  pre- 
served, we  may  mention  Mac  Liag,  secretary  and 
biographer  of  the  famous  monarch,  Brian  Boro, 
and  whose  poems  on  the  death  of  his  royal  master 
are  given  in  Mr.  Hardiman's  "  Irish  Minstrelsy." 

For  two  centuries  after  the  invasion  of  Henry  IT. 
the  voice  of  the  muse  was  but  feebly  heard  in  Ire- 
land. The  bards  fell  with  their  country,  and  like 
the  captive  Israelites  hung  their  untuned  harps  on 
the  willows.  They  might  exclaim,  with  the  Royal 
Psalmist, 

"  Now  wliile  our  harps  were  hatiped  soe, 
,The  men,  whose  captives  then  we  lay. 

Did  on  our  griefs  insulting  goe. 

And  more  to  grieve  us  thus  did  say. 

You  that  of  musique  make  such  show. 
Come  sing  us  now  a  Sion  lay  ; 

Oh  no,  we  have  nor  voice  nor  hand. 

For  such  a  song,  in  such  a  land  1" 
But  the  spirit  of  patriotism  at  length  aroused  the 
bards  from  their  slumbers,  and  many  men  of  genius 
started  up  throughout  Ireland.  A  splendid  list  of 
names  could  be  given,  but  mere  names  would  not 
interest  the  reader.  In  fact,  the  language  itself  is 
so  adapted  for  poetry,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
mahe  poets.  Its  pathetic  powers  have  been  long 
celebrated,  *'  If  you  jdead  for  your  life,  jileod  in 
Irish,"  is  a  well  known  adage. — Dubim  Penny 
Jimrnci^ 
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All  was  dark  as  she  woke  out  of  breath, 
Not  an  object  her  fears  could  discover. 

All  was  still  as  the  silence  of  death, 
Save  fancy  which  painted  her  lover 
Far,  far  at  sea. 
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So  she  whisper'd  a  prayer,  clos'd  her  eyes, 
But  the  phantom  still  haunted  her  pillow, 

"Whilst  in  terror  she  echoed  his  cries. 

As  struggling  he  sunk  in  a  bill»w. 

Far,  far  at  sea. 


MUSIC  OF  ITALY. 

The  liking  for  this  art,  and  fine  musical  organiza- 
tion, are  indeed  general ;  but  the  result  is  not  at  all 
what  those  who  have  not  seen  Italy  are  accustomed 
to  believe.  The  luusic  of  the  lower  classes  is  of  two 
kinds.  That  which  can  alone  be  considered  as  their 
own  property  has  its  seat  among  the  peasantry,  and 
scarcely  approaches  the  towns,  except  in  the  airs 
which  are  played  to  some  of  the  popular  dances, 
like  the  tarantella  of  Naples  and  the  Roman  salta- 
rello.  Tliis  national  music  may  have  interest  for 
the  antiquaries  of  the  science,  who  try  to  recognize 
in  it  the  ancient  scales;  or  it  may  have  charms 
for  those  connoisseurs  whose  taste  is  peculiarly  edu- 

No.  62. 


cated;  but  for  the  common  ear  it  is  as  unattractive 
as  it  is  unvaried.  A  fesv  airs  have  indeed  been  col- 
lected, particularly  about  Venice  and  Naples,  which 
possess  a  wild  originality ;  stilJ  the  general  character 
is  very  little  superior  to  tlie  nasal  chant  with  which 
the  shepherds  in  tlie  Campagna  of  Rome  imitate 
successfully  the  harshest  sounds  emitted  by  their 
favourite  instrument  the  Calabrian  bagpipe.  The 
second  kind  of  popular  music  is  found  in  the  towns, 
where  we  often  hear  excellent  singing  in  parts,  still 
oftener  vocal  solos  skilfully  performed,  and  occasion- 
ally serenades  with  the  guitar,  whi'4)  acquire  an 
additional  interest  from  their  romantic  associations. 
Bnt  every  thing  in  these  performance*  is  borrowed. 
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The  airs  are  usually  those  of  the  favourite  operas ; 
and  the  performers  with  their  own  national  readi- 
ness, have  leamedtheiuin  the  theatres,  or  by  listening 
at  the  windows  of  houses  in  which  concerts  are  given. 
Italian  music,  then,  is  the  fruit  of  artiiicial  culti- 
vation, and  its  office  is  to  minister  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  aristocracy.  The  ojjcra,  or  musical 
drama,  is  its  great  held;  and  in  all  the  capitals 
except  Rome,  the  government  in  dilferent  ways 
contributes  to  the  support  of  the  chief  operatic  com- 
pany. This  indeed  is  distinctively  the  drama  of 
Italy;  it  is  even  considered  as  exclusively  the 
poetical  drama,  foJ  in  ordinary  talk,  and  in  the 
playbills,  a  play  without  music  is  described  as  yrosa. 


The  immense  theatres  of  the  Scala  at  Milan,  and 

the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  which  are  the  largest  and 
finest  houses,  are  also  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
exhibitions.  The  performers  may  be  said  to  sing 
for  the  pit;  since  the  fashionable  audience  in  the 
boxes  resort  to  the  place  as  a  lounge  and  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  the  conversation  of  such  parties 
produces  a  hum  which  makes  it  difficult  to  hear  tho 
music,  and  is  interrupted  only  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a  favourite  air  or  of  the  ballet.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  stage  are  suited  to  this  careless 
reception ;  for  not  unfrequently  two  or  three  operas 
make  up  the  whole  variety  during  a  season. — 
Spalding's  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands. 


Andante  nffeluoso 
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BIRDS  IN  SUMMER. 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 
Flitting  about  in  each  leafy  tree ; 
In  the  leafy  trees  so  broad  and  tall, 
Like  a  green  and  beautiful  palace  hall. 
With  its  airy  chambers,  light  and  boon, 
That  open  to  sun,  and  stars,  and  moon  ; 
That  open  unto  the  bright  blue  sky. 
And  the  frolicksome  winds  as  they  wander  by. 

They  have  left  their  nests  in  the  forest  bough, 
Those  homes  of  delight  they  need  not  now  ;• 
And  the  young  and  the  old  they  wander  out, 
Aud  traverse  the  green  wood  round  about : 
And  liark  !  at  the  lop  of  this  leafy  hall 
How  one  to  the  other  they  loving  call: 
"  Come  up,  coiue  up !"  they  seem  to  say, 
"  Where  the  topmost  twigs  in  the  breezes  sway !" 

"  Come  up,  come  up,  for  the  world  is  fair. 

Where  merry  leaves  dance  in  the  summer  air;" 

And  the  birds  below  give  back  the  cry, 

"  We  come,  we  come,  to  the  branches  high!" 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  the  birds  must  be. 

Living  ia  love  in  a  leafy  tree. 

And  away  through  the  air  what  joy  to  go, 

And  to  look  on  the  green,  bright  earth  below 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 

Skimming  about  on  the  breezy  sea. 

Cresting  the  billows  like  silvery  foam. 

And  then  wheeling  away  to  its  cliB'  built  home! 

What  joy  it  must  be,  to  sail,  upborne 

By  a  strong,  free  wing,  through  the  rosy  morn, 

To  meet  the  young  sun  face  to  face. 

And  pierce,  like  a  shaft,  through  boundless  space. 

To  pass  throiigl'  the  bowers  of  the  silver  cloud, 
And  to  sing  in  the  thunder  halls  aloud; 
To  spread  out  the  wings  for  a  wild,  free  flight  ! 
With  tlie  upper  cloud-wings — oh,  what  delight ! 
Oh  what  would  I  give,  like  a  bird,  to  go. 
Right  on  tlirough  the  arch  of  the  sun-lit  bow. 
And  to  see  hmv  the  water  drops  are  kissed 
Into  green,  and  yellow,  and  amethyst ! 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be ! 
Wherever  it  listeth,  there  to  flee  ; 
To  go  when  ajoyful  fancy  calls. 
Dashing  down  'mong  the  waterfalls, 
Then  wheeling  about  with  its  mates  to  play. 
Above,  and  below,  and  among  the  spray, 
Hither  and  thither,  with  screams  as  wild 
As  the  laughing  mirth  of  a  rosy  child! 

What  joy  it  must  be,  like  a  living  breeze. 
To  flutter  about  'mong  the  flowering  trees ; 
Lightly  to  soar,  and  lo  see  beneath 
The  wastes  of  the  blossoming  purple  heath, 
And  the  yellow  furze,  like  a  field  of  gold. 
That  gladden  some  fairy  region  old; 
On  mountain  tops,  on  the  billowy  sea,^ 
On  the  leafy  stems  of  the  forest  tree. 
How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be. 

Anon. 


MOZART  AND  CIMAROSA. 
As  some  of  the  Parisian  musicians  and  amateurs 
placed  Mozart  and  Cimarosa,  as  composers,  in  the 
same  rank  of  merit,  while  others  denied  their 
equality,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  one  day  asked 
Gretry,  what  was  the  real  difference  between  them  ; 


when  the  discerning  musician  replied ;  "  Sire,  the 
difference  between  them  is  this  ;  Cimarosa  places 
the  statue  upon  the  stage,  and  the  pedestal  in  the 
orchestra;  instead  of  which,  Mozart  places  the  statue 
in  the  orchestra,  and  the  pedeotal  oB  the  stage;" 
meaning,  that  Cimarosa  depended  for  the  effect  he 
wanted  more  on  his  melodies  than  on  his  accom- 
paniments ;  while  Mozart  trusted  more  to  his  ac- 
companiments than  to  his  melodies. 


THE  BEST  TEST  OF  GENIUS. 

Baumgarten,  the  profound  musical  theorist,  while 
speaking  of  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  musical 
taste,  justly  observed,  that  the  strongest  possible 
test  of  genius,  in  some  of  tlie  old  compositions,  is 
their  surviving  the  age  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  becoming  theadmii'ation  of  future  mas. 
ters.  Handel's  music  has  received  this  honour  in 
a  more  eminent  degree  than  even  our  own  divine 
Purcell.  By  Boyce  and  Battishill  the  memory  of 
the  great  German  was  adored ;  Mozart  was  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise;  Haydn  could  not  listen  to 
his  "Messiah"  without  weeping;  and  Beethoven 
has  been  heard  to  declare,  that,  were  he  ever  to 
come  to  England,  he  should  uncover  his  head,  and 
kneel  down  at  his  tomb.  This  goes  to  prove  that 
Handel,  like  Shakspeare,  was  born  for  all  ages, 
and,  in  despite  of  the  versatility  of  taste,  will  ever 
be  irodem. 


MISERIES  OF  MUSICAL  LIFE. 

GROAN  FIRST  (DILETTANTE). 

Going  to  the  King's  (her  Majesty's)  Theatre,  on 
seeing  a  tempting  bill  of  fare — "  II  Don  Giovanru,'' 
"  II  Matrimonio  Segretto,"  &c.,  and  complacently 
hugging  yourself  upon  having  actually  secured  a 
seat  on  the  second  row,  notwithstanding  your  hav- 
ing battled  your  way  through  a  host  of  minacious 
elbows,  to  the  eminent  discomfiture  of  your  inter, 
costal  muscles ;  suddenly  finding  the  opera  changed, 
(owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  prima  donna— 
videlicet,  a  non  payment  of  salary)  and  "  Olivo  de 
Pasquale,"  or  "  La  Donna  del  Lago,"  or  something 
equally  hacked,  performed  by  hacks,  put  up  as  a 
substitute.  N.B.  You  have  in  the  liberality  of  your 
joyous  anticipation  just  spent  two  shillings  on  a 
book  of  the  expected  opera;  and  are,  moreover, 
lumbered  with  a  score  of  said  "  Don  Giovanni,"  or 
"  Matrimonio."    Blem.  Thermometer  75  at  sunset. 

GROAN  SECOND  (PROFESSOu). 

Pshaw  !  don't  tell  me  of  the  dilettante's  miseries; 
they  are  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  compared  with  the 
grievances  of  the  professor.  Think  of  this  ! — Just 
as  you  have  commenced  the  cadence  to  your  solo — 
an  original,  tasteful,  and  peculiarly  original  one 
(at  all  events  in  your  own  estimation) — which  com- 
prises some  minutely  piano  passages ;  just  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  these  to  find  that  the  remainder 
of  the  words  have  been  printed  on  the  second  page 
of  the  programme,  so  that  the  whole  audience  are 
simultaneously  employed  in  turning  over  the  leaf, 
thereby  making  the  room  one  rustle  and  flutter. 

GROAN  THIRD  (DILETTANTE). 

Straining  all  your  faculties  to  catch  the  low  sweet 
notes  of  Cinti  Damoreau  (who  never  yells  like  a 
savage),  and  finding  that  you  receive  her  passages 
only  by  instalments,  owing  to  the  barking  of  a  fel- 
low in  your  rear,  with  a  cough  like  Polyphemus. 
N.B.  The  audience  jammed  together  as  though 
packed  by  contract. — Musical  World. 
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'Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel. 
No  beauty  with  her  may  compare, 

Love's  graces  all  round  her  do  dwell, 
She's  fairest  where  thousands  are  fair. 


Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray, 
Oh  tell  me  at  noon  where  they  feed ; 

Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet  winding  Tay, 
Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed. 


OLD   AND   SCARCE  MELODIES. 
No.  15.— RATTLING  ROARING  WILLIE. 
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No.  15. — Rattling  Roaring  Willie  is  a  chield  of 
6ome  mark  and  likelihood.  His  bacchanalian 
merriment,  this  was  long  before  the  advent  of 
Father  Matthew,  may  be  found  chronicled  at  length 
in  an  old  iong  of  considerable  merit.     We  have 


seen  another  sett  of  tins  air,  and  if  we  can  lay 
liands  on  it  may  give  it  a  place  at  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. 

No.  16. — Tills  air  is  from  our  manuscript  store 
of  1778,  and  is  there  called  a  "  Fife  Boat  Song." 


MYSTERIOUS  MUSIC. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  at  the  Cape  I  was  em. 
ployed  at  some  ornamental  work  in  the  church  of 
the  Pilar),  a  very  healtiiy  and  pleasant  village  situate 
about  forty  miles  from  Cape  Town,  the  inhabitants 
of  wliich  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  a  variety  of  table  fruits,  for  which  they 
find  a  ready  market.  The  village  itself  lies  scat- 
tered between  two  ranges  of  mountains  of  no  great 
elevation,  but  atl'ording  shelter  and  prey  to  the 
jackals  and  wolves  of  the  country,  whose  bowlings 
and  night  revels,  immediately  succeeding  the  lusty 
croaking  of  the  frogs  and  tlie  chirping  of  the  Cape 
cricket,  on  an  otherwise  still  and  beautiful  evening, 
are  anything  but  "  sweet  music"  to  the  new  comers, 
such  as  I  was.  Close  application  to  my  business 
did  not  allow  me,  independent  of  my  ignorance  of 
the  language,  to  make  much  acquaintance,  that 
being  confined  to  the  men  employed  about  the 
church—  some  of  whom  were  African  Jos,  and  a  few 
young  Irisli  lads,  settlers,  apprenticed  to  the  master 
carpenter,  who,  being  accustomed  to  slaies  and 
slavery,  had  no  very  correct  notion  of  any  interme- 
diate state  between  the  slave  and  the  freeman,  and 
therefore  his  apprentices  were  treated  with  great 
severity  (to  my  thinking),  stinted  as  well  in  their 
coarse  food,  as  in  their  laither  clothing,  and  being 
absolute  strangers  to  a  bed.  Can  it  be  wondered 
then  that  they  left  their  lodgings  (a  barn),  to  prowl 
amongst  the  vineyards  aud  fruiteries  at  night  to 
appease  their  bunger^and  that  their  adventures  as 
related  to  me  should  partake  somewhat  of  the  mar- 
vellous. A  superstitious  belief  in  the  existence 
of  ghosts  seemed,  however,  to  have  the  greatest 
terror  over  them,  for  all,  without  exception,  be- 
lieved in  supernatural  appearances,  and  that  the 
Paarl,  of  all  places,  was  the  most  haunted  village  in 
the  universe.  Seeing  the  utter  friendlessness  of 
these  youths,  and  for  want  of  other  society,  with 
which  I  could  c(mverse,  listening  to  their  conversa- 
tion,sympathising  in  their  loneliness,  and  sometimes 
administering  to  tiieir  wants  in  the  shape  of  scraps 
of  food  or  a  glass  of  wine,  I  had  some  opportunity 
for  ofl'ering  disinterested  advice,  reproof,  or  instruc- 
tion,as  circumstances  required;  and  it  was  generally 
well  received;  but  on  the  subject  of  ghosts,  all  oi 
them  having  seen  thein  frequently,  according  to  their 
account,  I  found  great  ditticulty  either  in  believing 
myself,  or  convincing  them  of  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  belief.    As  a  proof  uf  their  faith,  cue  of  them  told 


me,  and  all  the  rest  very  gravely  affirmed,  that  the 
organ  of  the  church  where  we  were  then  at  work, 
was  heard  very  frequently  to  play,  or  be  played 
uijon,  long  after  all  the  doors  and  gates  were  locked 
at  night,  and  the  quiet  villagers  had  retired  to  rest 
— no  person  having  any  chance  of  surreptitious  ad- 
mission— nor  had  any  one,  native  or  otherwise,  any 
knowledge  how  these  wonderful  doings  were 
brought  about.  But  so  they  were ;  and  I  was 
destined  ere  long  to  have  convincing  proof  that 
ghosts  are  musical. 

However  incredulous  I  might  be,  I  was  anxious 
to  appear  open  to  conviction,  and  therefore  begged 
as  a  favour  that  they  would  inform  me  the  next 
time  the  music  was  heard.  The  time  of  waiting 
was  not  long,  for  on  the  next  evening  tliree  or  four 
of  the  young  fellows  came  stealthily  to  my  room, 
and  in  half  whispers  told  me  the  organ  was  playing  ! 
Going  to  the  door,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  sacred 
peals  swelling  harmoniously  through  the  stillness 
of  the  evening,  which  was  somewhat  advanced — 
and  although  awestruck  at  the  circumstance,  im- 
mediately proposed  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sacred 
edifice,  which  was  consented  to  with  considerable 
reluctance ;  and  indeed,  I  had  myself  some  misgiv- 
ings as  we  approached  the  gate  through  which  the 
church  yard  was  to  be  entered — I  looked  at  my 
companions  straggling  cautiously  behind,  then 
listened  for  the  fresh  sounds,  as  they  broke  on  the 
ear  in  a  new  and  more  awful  peal. 

Shame  only  impelled  me  forward  ;  we  entered  the 
gate;  a  certain  chilliness  came  over  me  as  with 
difficulty  I  kept  my  baton  my  head.  Drawing  near 
to  the  eiiurch,  the  sound  began  apparently  to  move, 
and  as  we  got  neat  the  front,  or  principal  door,  the 
music  seemed  to  recede  as  we  advanced;  rather 
inspirited  by  this,  we  proceeded  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  led  ustowardsapart  of  the  church-yard 
overlooking  the  road,  from  which  a  furze-bank  rose 
abruptly ;  here  the  sounds  were  much  more  distinct 
and  harmonious  but  the  church  was  behind  jis  in  a 
direct  line  to  our  dwelling ;  here,  then,  the  dreadful 
discovery  was  to  be  made — looking  over  the  wall 
we  beheld,  sitting  very  comfortably,  a  couple  of 
Hottentots,  playing,  as  was  their  usual  practice,  the 
sacred  tunes  on  their  calabash  fiddles  ! 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  south-west  is  the 
mysterious  music  at  West  Pascagoula.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Baltimore  Republican  who  examined 
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it  attentively,  tbus  takes  the  mantle  of  romance 
from  it. 

"  During  several  of  my  voyages  on  the  Spanish 
main,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baragua  and  San 
Juan  de  Nicheragua,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast 
we  were  compelled  to  anchor,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  ;  and  every  evening,  from  dusk 
to  late  at  night,  our  ears  were  delighted  with 
jEolian  music  that  could  be  heard  beneath  the 
counter  of  our  schooner.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
tlie  sea  breeze  sweeping  through  the  strings  of  my 
violin,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  inadvertently  left 
standing,  but  after  examination,  found  it  was  not 
so.  I  then  placed  my  ear  on  the  rail  of  the  vessel 
when  I  was  continually  charmed  with  the  most 
heavenly  strains  that  ever  fell  upon  my  ear.  They 
did  not  sound  as  close  to  us,  but  were  sweet  and 
mellow,  and  aerial ;  like  the  soft  breathings  of  a 
tliousand  lutes,  touched  by  the  soft  fingers  of  the 
deep  sea  nymphs,  at  an  immense  distance.  To  the 
lone  mariner,  far  from  home  and  kindred,  at  the 
still  hour  of  twilight,  the  notes  were  soothing,  but 
melancholy. 

"  Although  I  have  considerable  '  music  in  my 
Boul,'  one  night  I  became  tired,  and  determined  to 
fish.  My  luck  in  half  an  hour  was  astonishing — I 
had  half  filled  my  bucket  with  the  finest  white  cat 
fish  I  ever  saw — and  it  being  late  and  the  cook 
asleep,  and  the  moon  shining,  I  filled  my  bucket 
with  water,  and  took  fish  and  all  into  my  cabin  for 
the  night. 

"  I  had  not  yet  fallen  asleep,  when  the  same  sweet 
notes  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  getting  up,  what  was 
my  surprise  to  find  my  catfish  '  discoursing  sweet 
sounds '  to  the  side  of  my  bucket. 

"  I  examined  them  closely,  and  discovered  that 
there  was  attached  to  each  lower  lip  an  excrescence, 
divided  by  soft  wiry  fibres,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
the  upper  lip  thereon,  and  by  the  exhalation  and 
discharge  of  breath,  a  vibration  was  created  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  breath  on  the  tongue  of  tlie 
jews-harp." 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  length  ascertained  that 
the  faii7  music  at  Pascagoula  is  a  fish  story.  If 
so,  it  is  a  capital  one,  has  had  a  longer  run,  and  re- 
quired more  wit  to  find  it  out  than  even  the  great 
moon  hoax.  Symmes,  the  novelist,  wrote  a  poem 
of  five  hundred  lines  about  it.  The  sound  is  ex- 
ceedingly singular  and  pleasing  at  any  rate,  and  it 
is  a  pity  to  tear  away  the  pretty  romance  attached 
to  it  of  old. — N.  0.  Picayune. 


leader  of  the  choir,  maestro  dclla  cappella  in  the 
Pope's  chapel,  the  Miserere  of  Allegriwas  not  com- 
posed for  all  the  voices,  but  only  the  bass  of  the 
eighteenth  or  twenty-first  parts ;  all  the  rest  is  the 
addition  of  successive  singers.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  existing  manner  of 
singing  it  was  established  as  a  standard  at  Rome 
by  the  orders  of  the  then  reigning  Pope.  A  full 
score  ofit has  never  existed. — Biographie  Univfrselle, 


GREGORIO  ALLEGRL 

This  composer  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1590,  and 
died  there  in  1C63.  He  was  a  singer  in  the  papal 
chapel,  and  is  considered  even  still,  in  Italy,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  composers  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  Naniui.  His  Miserere,  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  delightful  works  of  human  art,  has 
particularly  distinguished  him.  It  is  even  now  sung 
yearly,  during  Passion  week,  in  the  Sistine  chapel 
at  Rome.  This  composition  was  at  one  time 
esteemed  so  holy,  that  whoever  ventured  to  tran- 
scribe it  was  liable  to  excommunication.  Mozart 
disregarded  this  prohibition,  and,  after  two  hear- 
ings, made  a  correct  copy  of  the  original.  It  was 
engraved  and  published  in  London  in  1771,  and  it 
appeared  in  1810  at  Paris,  in  the  Collection  des 
Classiques.  In  1773, the  king  of  England  obtained 
a  copy,  as  a  present  from  the  Pope  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Baini,  now  or  lately  the 


THE  ORGAN  AT  FRIEDBURG,  SWITZER- 
LAND. 

This  organ  is  a  wonderful  instrument,  as  it  can 
be  made  to  imitate  all  other  instruments,  and  the 
human  voice.  It  has  been  built  only  about  six  or 
eight  years.  It  has  four  rows  of  keys,  and  sixty- 
eight  registers,  which  do  not  draw  out  as  is  com- 
mon, but  shde  to  the  right  and  left.  The  case  is 
very  beautiful,  of  black  walnut,  very  tastefully  and 
richly  ornamented  with  carved  and  gilt  work.  The 
varied  powers  of  the  Friedburg  organ  have  been 
thus  described  by  Mr.  L.  Mason,  an  American 
musical  professor,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Musical  World: — "The  organist  took  his  seat, 
opened  the  full  organ,  all  the  keys  being  coupled, 
and  commenced  by  playing  an  introduction  and 
fugue  by  John  Sebastian  Bach.  After  this  he 
played  an  orchestra  piece,  in  the  manner  of  an 
overture,  in  which  the  various  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment were  made  to  appear  to  admirable  advantage. 
The  flute,  oboe,  horns,  violins,  &c.,  all  being  heard 
in  their  turn,  and  all  blending  in  the  richest  har- 
mony in  the  tutti  passages.  The  third  piece  was 
in  the  military  style ; — a  fine  representation  of  a 
military  band,  in  which  clarionets,  bassoons,  horns, 
trumpets,  trombones,  &c.,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  perfect  masters  of  those  instruments.  But  to 
the  fourth  piece.  This  was  a  motetto  by  Haydn— 
a  vocal  piece.  The  moment  the  introductory  syni- 
phony  commenced,  the  peculiar  style  of  the  inimit- 
able composer  was  obvious.  It  seemed  almost  a 
pity  that  such  a  piece  of  music,  requiring  voices, 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  organ,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  piece  designed  to  exhibit  the  powers  of 
the  instrument.  But  when  the  prelude  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  the  organist  came  to  the  vocal 
passage,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  hear  a  choir, 
as  it  appeared,  commence  and  sing.  It  was  dis- 
tinct from  the  organ,  which  all  the  while  played  the 
accompaniment.  The  voices  were  heard,  distinctly 
heard,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take. No  one  was  in  the  organ-loft  but  the  organ- 
ist and  myself — I  looked  around  for  the  choir — re- 
moved from  one  position  to  another,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain  whence  proceeded  the  vocal  sounds 
but  in  vain  !  I  repeatedly  moved  from  side  to  side, 
and  listened  in  every  position,  not  being  willing  to 
believe,  what  at  last  proved  to  be  true,  that  the 
sounds  I  heard  were  instrumental  only  and  not 
vocal.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  vocal  passage  the 
organ  was  again  heard  alone  in  the  symphony,  and 
at  the  close  ot  this  the  vocal  parts  were  resumed 
again :  sometimes  in  solo  or  duet,  trebles  and  altos, 
responding  tenors  and  basses,  or  vice  versa,  in 
figurative,  fugato,  and  plain  counterpoint.  Still  I 
could  hardly  be  satisfied  that  there  was  not  decep- 
tion,— that  there  were  not  voices  concealed  in  or 
behind  the  instrument.  But  the  organist  having 
concluded  the  piece,  left  the  organ,  and  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  others  to  touch  the  keys;  When  I  found 
myself  produce  the  same  quality  of  tone,  all  my  in- 
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fidelity  ceased,  and  I  believed  that  it  is  possible  for 
an  organ  to  be  made  so  exactly  to  imitate  the  hu- 
man voice  that  the  diflerence  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. The  tremulous  tones,  as  heard  in  the 
Catholic  chanting,  are  admirably  imitated.  The 
organ  was  built  by  Moser,  now  about  seventy-five 


years  of  age.  I  was  told  that  the  king  of  France 
lately  applied  to  him  to  build  a  similar  one,  but  he 
declined,  saying  he  was  too  old  to  build  another, 
and  he  wished  his  own  city  to  possess  the  only 
instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  No  one 
allowed  to  see  the  organ's  interior." 
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Air,  "  Comin'  thro'  the  rye." 
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An'  when  ye  gang  to  yon  braw  town. 

And  bonnier  lassies  tee, 
O  dinna,  Jamie,  look  at  them. 

Lest  ye  should  mind  na  me. 


For  I  could  never  bide  the  loss 
That  ye  lo'ed  mair  than  me ; 

And  O  I'm  sure  my  heart  would  break. 
Gin  ye'd  prove  fause  to  me. 


now    ROSSINI'S   OPERA   OF  "OTELLO" 
WAS  COMPOSED. 

[The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  celebrated  opera  was  produced — the 
artist's  whimsical  engagement  with  Barbaja — and  the 
still  more  whinisicjd  manner  in  which  it  was  fulfilled — 
is  from  the  pen  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  It  is  translated 
from  the  feuilletoa  of  the  Estafette,  a  Paris  paper.] 

Rossini  had  arrived  in  Naples,  preceded  by  a 
great  reputation.  Tiie  first  person  whom  he  met 
on  alighting  from  the  carriage  was,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  the  Impresario  (manager)  o(  the  great 
theatre,  San  Carlo.  Barbaja  went  up  to  him  with 
open  arms  and  heart,  and  without  giving  him  time 
to  make  one  step,  or  speak  one  word,  said  to  him, 

"  I  come  to  make  you  three  offers,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  me  any  of  them." 

"  1  listen,"  replied  Rossini  with  his  usual  delicate 
smile. 

"  I  offer  thee  my  hotel  for  thee  and  thy  people." 

No.  53. 


"  T  accept." 

"  1  offer  thee  my  table  for  thee  and  thy  friends." 

"  1  accept." 

"  My  third  offer  is,  that  thou  shall  write  an  opera 
for  me  and  my  theatre." 

"  I  do  not  accept." 

"  How  !  you  will  not  work  for  me?'' 

"Neither  for  you  nor  anybody.  I  compose  no 
more  music." 

"  Thou  art  foolish,  my  friend." 

"  It  is  as  I  have  the  nonour  to  tell  yon." 

"  And  what  dost  thou  come  to  Naples  for?" 

"  I  come  to  eat  maecaroni  and  lake  ices ;  it  is 
my  humour." 

"  I  shall  cause  my  limonadier,  who  is  the  best  in 
the  Toledo,  to  make  ices  for  you,  and  I  myself  shall 
make  you  maecaroni  which  shall  astonish  you." 

'■  The  devil!  that  is  becoming  serious." 

"  But  thou  wilt  give  me  an  opera  in  exchange  ?" 

"  We  shall  see." 
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"  Take  one,  or  two,  or  six  months,  whatever 
time  thou  desirest." 

"  Well,  six  months." 

"  It  is  agreed." 

"  Let  us  to  supper." 

From  that  evening  the  house  of  Barbaja  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Rossini;  the  proprietor 
was  completely  eclipsed,  and  the  celebrated  com- 
poser regarded  himself  as  being  at  home  there  in 
the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  word.  All  the 
friends,  and  even  the  most  distant  acquaintances 
whom  he  encountered  in  walking,  were  invited 
without  ceremony  to  the  table  of  Barbaja,  of  which 
Rossini  did  the  honours  with  perfect  coolness. 
Sometimes  he  complained  that  he  had  not  found 
enough  of  friends  to  invite  to  tbe  entertainments  of 
his  host;  when  he  was  only  able  to  assemble  twelve 
or  fifteen,  he  considered  it  a  bad  day ! 

As  for  Barbaja,  faithful  to  the  post  of  cook, 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  he  invented 
every  day  new  dishes,  emptied  the  oldest  bottles  in 
his  cellar,  and  feasted  all  the  strangers  whom  it 
pleased  Rossini  to  bring  to  him,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  best  friends  of  his  father.  Only,  towards  the 
end  of  a  repast,  with  an  easy  air,  infinite  address, 
and  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  would  insinuate,  be- 
tween the  cheese  and  tbe  dessert,  a  few  words  on 
the  opera  which  he  was  allowed  to  promise  him- 
self, and  on  the  brilliant  success  which  could  not 
fall  to  attend  it.  But  whatever  delicacy  of  phrase 
was  employed  by  the  honest  Impresario  to  recall  to 
his  guest  the  debt  he  had  contracted,  these  few 
words,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips,  produced  on  the 
composer  the  same  effect  as  the  three  terrible  words 
at  the  feast  of  Balthazar.  Barbaja,  whose  presence 
had  been  tolerated  till  now,  was  in  consequence  of 
them,  politely  requested  by  Rossini  to  appear  no 
more  at  the  dessert. 

In  the  meantime,  months  rolled  away;  the  li- 
bretto (words  of  the  opera)  had  been  long  finished, 
and  nothing  yet  announced  that  the  composer  had 
thought  of  setting  to  work.  To  dinners  succeeded 
promenades,  to  promenades  country  excursions ; 
hunting,  fishing,  riding,  occupied  the  time  of  the 
great  master;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  sharp  or 
flat,  major  or  minor.  Barbaja  was  agitated  twenty 
times  a  day  by  feelings  of  rage,  nervous  spasms,  an 
impulse  almost  irresistible  to  break  out.  He  re- 
strained himself,  however,  for  nobody  had  greater 
faith  than  he  in  the  incomparable  genius  of  Rossini. 
For  five  long  months  he  kept  silence  with  most 
exemplary  resignation.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month,  thinking  it  vain  to  lose 
more  time,  or  keep  measures  longer,  he  took  the 
great  musician  aside,  and  began  the  following  con- 
versation : — 

"  Ah !  my  friend,  knowest  thou  that  there  wants 
no  more  than  twenty-nine  days  of  the  fixed  epoch?" 

"What  epoch?"  said  Rossini,  with  the  amaze- 
ment of  a  man  who  had  been  mistaken  for  another, 
and  asked  a  question  to  him  incomprehensible. 

"  The  thirtieth  of  May." 

"  The  thirtieth  of  May  !" — again  the  same  sign 
of  astonishment. 

"  Hast  thou  not  promised  me  a  new  opera  which 
is  to  be  played  that  day?" 
"  Ah  !  I  did  promise !" 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  pretend  astonishment," 
eried  the  Impresario,  whose  patience  was  ex- 
hausted,  "  I  have  born  the  delay  to  the  utmost, 
reckoning  on  thy  genius  and  the  extreme  facility  of 
working  which  God  has  given  thee.     Now  it  is  im- 


possible for  me  to  wait  longer;  I  must  have  my 
opera." 

"  Could  not  one  re  arrange  some  old  opera, 
changing  the  name?" 

"Dost  thou  think  so?  And  the  actors  who  are 
engaged  to  play  in  a  nerv  opera?" 

"  You  can  tine  them.'' 

"  And  the  public?" 

"  You  can  shut  the  theatre." 

"And  the  King?" 

"  You  can  tender  your  resignation." 

"  All  that  is  so  far  true;  but  neither  the  actors, 
the  public,  nor  the  King  himself,  can  force  me  to 
break  my  promise.  I  have  given  my  word,  Sir, 
and  Dominic  Barbaja  has  never  failed  in  his  word 
of  honour." 

"  That,  to  be  sure,  alters  the  case." 

"  Well,  promise  me  to  begin  to-morrow." 

"Tomorrow!  it  is  impossible  •  I  have  a  fishing- 
party  to  Fusaro." 

"  Good,"  said  Barbaja,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  "  we  talk  no  more  of  it ;  I  shall  see 
what  step  there  remains  for  me  to  take."  And  he 
withdrew  without  adding  a  word. 

That  evening  Rossini  supped  heartily,  and  did 
honour  to  the  table  of  the  Impresario,  like  a  man 
who  had  completely  forgotten  the  discussion  of  the 
morning.  Wnen  retiring,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
awake  him  at  day-break,  and  to  have  a  boat  in 
readiness  for  Fusaro.  After  that,  he  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just. 

On  the  morrow,  the  hour  of  noon  had  sounded 
from  the  five  hundred  clocks  in  which  the  town  of 
Naples  rejoices,  and  the  servant  of  Rossini  had  not 
yet  ascended  to  his  master ;  the  sun  darted  his  rays 
through  the  Persiennes.  Rossini  started  out  of  his 
sleep,  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  then  rang  the  bell; 
the  cord  remained  in  his  hand. 

He  called  from  the  window  which  opened  upon 
the  court :  the  palace  remained  mute  as  a  seraglio. 

He  shook  the  door  of  his  chamber,  the  door  re- 
sisted his  assaults:  it  was  built  tip  on  the  outside. 

Then  returning  to  the  window  he  shouted — 
"Help!  Treason!  Murder!"  He  had  not  even  the 
consolation  to  find  that  echo  replied  to  his  com- 
plaints ;  the  house  of  Barbaja  was  the  deafest  in 
the  world. 

There  remained  to  him  only  one  resource,  this 
was  to  leap  from  the  fourth  storey ;  but  it  must  be 
said,  to  the  praise  of  Rossini's  discretion,  that  this 
idea  did  not  occur  to  him. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Barbaja  showed  his  cotton 
cap  at  a  window  of  the  third  flat.  Rossini,  who 
had  not  quitted  his  window,  had  a  great  wish  to 
throw  a  tile  at  him,  but  he  contented  himself  by 
loading  him  with  imprecations. 

"  Do  you  want  anything?"  asked  the  Impresario 
with  a  tone  of  indiB'erence. 

"  Let  me  out  this  instant.' 

"  You  shall  get  out  when  yonr  opera  is  finished." 

"  What !  shut  me  up  by  force." 

"  By  force  if  you  will  have  it,  but  I  must  have  my 
opera." 

"  I  shall  proclaim  it  to  all  the  actors,  and  we 
shall  see  what  will  follow." 

"  I  will  fine  them,"  said  Barbaja. 

"  I  shall  inform  the  public  of  it." 

"  I  will  shut  the  theatre." 

"  I  shall  go  even  to  the  King." 

"  I  will  give  in  my  resignation." 

Rossini  perceived  that  he  was  taken  in  his  own 
snares.     So,  like  a  man  of  sense  changing  at  once 
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his  tone  and  manner,  be  said  with  a  calm  voice — 
"  I  take  your  joke  in  good  part,  but  may  I  know 
when  I  shall  be  at  liberty  ?" 

*'  When  the  last  scene  of  the  opera  shall  be  sent 
me,"  replied  Barbaja,  lifting  his  cap. 

"  Good ;  send  this  evening  for  the  overture." 

That  evening  Barbaja  received  punctually  a  copy- 
book of  music,  on  which  was  written  in  large  let- 
ters, Overture  to  Othdlo. 

The  saloon  of  Barbaja  was  filled  with  celebrated 
musicians  at  the  time  he  received  the  first  packet 
from  his  prisoner.  One  of  them  immediately  placed 
himself  at  the  piano,  deciphered  the  new  clief- 
d'wuvre,  which  impressed  them  with  an  idea  that 
Rossini  was  something  more  than  a  man  ;  that  like 
a  deity  he  created,  without  labour  or  efl'ort,  by  the 
sole  act  of  his  will.  Barbaja,  foolish  with  joy, 
snatched  the  piece  from  the  hands  of  the  admiring 
artists,  and  sent  it  to  be  copied.  On  the  morrow, 
he  received  a  new  copy-book,  inscribed,  the  first  act 
of  OtJu'llo ;  this  new  piece  was  also  sent  to  the  copy- 
ists, who  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty  with 
that  mute  and  passive  obedience  to  which  Barbaja 
had  accustomed  them.  At  the  end  of  three  days, 
that  division  of  Othello  had  been  delivered  and 
copied.  The  Impresario  could  not  contain  himself 
for  joy;  he  threw  himself  on  the  neck  of  Rossini, 
made  him  the  most  sincere  and  touching  excuses 
for  the  stratagem  he  had  been  obliged  to  employ, 
and  begged  of  him  to  complete  his  work  by  assist- 
ing at  the  rehearsals. 

"  I  shall  go  myself  among  the  actors,"  replied 
Rossini,  with  a  careless  tone,  "  and  make  them  re- 
peat their  parts.  As  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  or- 
chestra I  shall  have  the  honour  of  receiving  them 
here." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  thou  canst  arrange  with  them. 
My  presence  is  not  necessary,  and  I  will  admire 
thy  chef  d'auvre  at  the  general  rehearsal.  Once 
more,  I  pray  thee  pardon  me  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  acted." 

"  Not  a  word  more  on  that,  or  you  annoy  me." 

The  day  cf  the  general  rehearsal  arrived  at  last; 
it  was  the  eve  of  the  famous  thirtieth  of  May,  which 
had  cost  Barbaja  so  many  pangs.  The  singers 
were  at  their  posts,  the  musicians  took  their  places 
in  the  orchestra,  Rossini  seated  himself  at  the 
piano.  Some  elegant  ladies  and  privileged  men 
occupied  the  boxes  of  the  proscenium.  Barbaja, 
radiant  and  triumphant,  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
walked  about  his  theatre  whistling. 

They  played  first  the  overture.  Frantic  applauses 
shook  the  arches  of  San  Carlo.  Rossini  rose  and 
bowed. 

"  Bravo  ! '  cried  Barbaja,  "  let  us  now  have  the 
cavatina  of  the  tenor." 

Rossini  reseated  himself  at  his  piano,  all  kept 
silence,  the  first  violin  raised  his  bow,  and  they 
began  again  to  play  the  overture.  The  same  ap- 
plause—more enthusiastic  still,  if  it  were  possible 
— burst  forth  at  the  end  of  the  piece. 

"  Bravo !  bravo  !"  repeated  Barbaja.  "  Let  us 
pass  now  to  the  cavatina;"  and  the  orchestra  began 
a  third  time  to  play  the  overture. 

"  Enough !"  cried  Barbaja,  exasperated, "  all  that 
is  charming,  but  we  cannot  remain  at  that  till  to- 
morrow. Come  to  the  cavatina."  But  in  spite  of 
the  injunction  of  the  Impresario,  the  orchestra  con- 
tinued to  play  the  same  overture.  Barbaja  threw 
himself  on  the  first  violin,  and  taking  him  by  the 
collar,  cried  in  his  ear,  "  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  playing  the  same  thjng  for  an  hour?" 


"  Bless  me!"  said  the  violin,  with  a  phlegm  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  German, "  we  play 
what  has  been  given  us." 

"  But  turn  the  leaf  then,  imbecile !" 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  turn — there  is  only  the  over, 
ture." 

"  How !  there  is  only  the  overture !"  cried  the 
Impresario,  turning  pale,  "  it  is  then  an  atrocious 
mystification !" 

Rossini  rose  and  bowed. 

But  Barbaja  had  fallen  motionless  upon  a  fan- 
teuil.  The  prima  donna,  the  tenor,  everybody 
pressed  round  him.  For  a  moment  they  believed 
he  was  struck  by  a  dreadful  apoplexy. 

Rossini,  grieved  that  the  pleasantry  had  assumed 
an  aspect  so  serious,  approached  him  with  real  in- 
quietude. But  at  the  sight  of  him,  Barbaja,  spring- 
ing up  like  a  lion,  began  to  vociferate — 

"  Out  of  my  sight,  traitor,  or  I  shall  be  guilty  of 
some  excess." 

"Let  us  see,  let  us  see,"  said  Rossini,  smiling; 
"  is  there  not  some  remedy  ?" 

"  What  remedy,  wretch !  to-morrow  is  the  day  of 
the  first  representation." 

"  If  the  prima  donna  were  to  find  herself  indis- 
posed?" murmured  Rossini  in  the  ear  of  the  Im- 
presario. 

"  Impossible !"  replied  he  in  the  same  tone ;  "  She 
would  never  draw  upon  herself  the  vengeance  and 
the  peltings  of  the  public." 

"  If  you  will  press  her  a  little  ?" 

"  It  would  be  useless ;  thou  knowest  not  Col- 
bran." 

"  I  believe  you  are  on  the  best  terms  with  her.'' 

"  An  additional  reason — do  as  you  please,  but  I 
warn  you  it  is  lost  time." 

On  the  following  day,  the  affiche  (playbill)  of 
San  Carlo  announced  that  the  first  representation 
of  Othello  was  delayed  by  the  indisposition  of  the 
prima  donna. 

Eight  days  afterwards  Othello  was  played. 

The  whole  world  now  knows  this  opera;  and 
nothing  need  be  added.  Eight  days  had  sufficed  to 
Rossini  to  eclipse  the  chef-d'cetivre  of  Shakspeare. 

After  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  Barbaja,  weeping 
with  emotion,  sought  the  composer  everywhere  that 
he  might  press  him  to  his  heart;  but  Rossini, 
yielding  no  doubt  to  that  modesty  which  is  so  be. 
coming  in  the  successful,  had  stolen  away  from  the 
ovation  of  the  multitude.  Next  morning,  Barbaja 
called  his  prompter,  who  performed  the  functions 
of  valet  de  chambre  to  him,  impatient  as  he  was,  the 
worthy  Impresario,  to  present  to  his  guest  the  feli- 
citations of  the  preceding  evening. 

"  Go,  beg  Rossini  to  come  to  me,"  said  Barbaja 
to  him. 

"  Rossini  is  gone,"  replied  the  prompter. 

"  How,  gone !" 

"  He  left  for  Bologna  at  daybreak." 

"  Left  without  saying  anything  to  me?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  left  you  his  adieus." 

"  Then  go  and  pray  Colbran  to  permit  me  to 
visit  her.'' 

"  Colbran." 

"  Yes,  Colbran;  art  thou  deaf  this  morning?" 

"  Excuse  me,  but  Colbran  has  departed." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  They  are  gone  in  the  same  carriage." 

"  The  wretch  !  she  has  quitted  me  to  become  the 
mistress  of  Rossini.'' 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir,  she  is  his  wife." 

"  I  am  revenged,"  said  Baibaja.  N.  H.  N 
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No.  18.— MY  LADY'S  GOWN  HAS  GAIRS  UPON'T. 

3-4??^-r-f3-f- 


"  The  Howlet  and  the  Weazle,"  and  "  My  lady's 
gown  has  gairs  upon't,"  are  two  excellent  tunes  not 
often  heard  amid  the  present  storm  of  waltzes  and 
quadrilles.  They  have  both  attained  no  Tery  honour- 
able notoriety  from  their  old  blackguard  names,  and 
the  blackguard  songs  united  VTith  them.  Dare  we 
hope  that  the  improred  taste,  and  more  perfect  and 
pure  education  which  prevails  in  our  age,  will  be  able 
to  banish  from  all  memories  the  rubbish  which  has 
almost  incurably  contaminated  the  popular  mind, 
and  which  blurs  the  exquisite  beauty  of  our  old 
lyrical  remains.     Yes,  we  do  hope,  and  feel  assured 


that  the  national  mind  will  as  thoroughly  imbibe 
the  beauties  contained  in  the  inspired  strains  of 
the  glorious  triad  of  Roberts,  the  boast  and  the 
honour  of  Scotland,  Burns,  Tannahill,  and  NicoU — 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  such  prolligate  though 
hoary  licentiousness. 

We  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  "  Weazle"  to  the 
musical  genius  of  Ireland;  while  there  can  belittle 
doiibt  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  Scotland  to  "  My 
lady's  gown."  This  last  we  take  from  Neil  Gow's 
collection,  the  other  we  publish  from  our  manuscript 
collection  of  1778. 


THE    SERENADE. 

Softly  the  moonlight 

Is  shed  on  the  lake, 
Cool  is  the  summer  night — 

Wake!  O  wake! 
Faintly  the  curfew 

Is  heard  from  afar ; 
List  ye !  O  list 

To  the  lively  guitar. 

Trees  cast  their  mellow  shade 

Over  the  vale; 
Sweetly  the  serenade 

Breathes  in  the  gale, 
Softly  and  tenderly 

Over  the  lake. 
Gaily  and  cheerily — 

Wake !  O  wake ! 

See  the  light  pinnace 

Draws  nigh  to  the  shore. 
Swiftly  it  glides 

At  the  heave  of  the  oar. 
Cheerily  plays 

On  its  buoyant  car, 
Nearer  and  nearer 

The  lively  guitar. 

Now  the  wind  rises 
And  ruffles  the  pine, 


Ripples  foam  crested 

Like  diamonds  shine ; 
They  flash  where  the  waters 

The  white  pebbles  lave. 
In  the  wake  of  the  mocui 

As  it  crosses  the  wave. 

Bounding  from  billow 

To  billow,  the  boat 
Like  a  wild  swan  is  seen 

On  the  waters  to  float ; 
And  the  light  dipping  oars 

Bear  it  smoothly  along 
In  time  to  the  air 

Of  the  gondolier's  song. 

And  high  on  the  stem 

Stands  the  young  and  the  brave. 
As  love  led  he  crosses 

The  star  spangled  wave, 
And  blends  with  the  murmur 

Of  water  and  grove 
The  tones  of  the  night 

That  are  sacred  to  love. 

The  gold  hilted  sword 

At  his  bright  belt  is  hung. 

His  mantle  of  silk 

On  his  shoulder  is  flung; 

And  high  waves  the  feather 
That  dances  and  plays 
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On  his  cap,  where  the  buckle 
And  rosary  blaze. 

The  maid  from  her  lattice 

Looks  down  on  the  lake, 
To  see  the  foam  sparkle 

The  bright  billows  break ; 
And  to  hear  in  his  boat. 

Where  he  shines  like  a  star, 
Her  lover  so  tenderly 

Touch  his  guitar. 

She  opens  her  lattice. 

And  sits  in  the  glow 
Of  moon-light  and  star-light 

A  statue  of  snow ; 
And  she  sings  in  a  voice 

That  is  broken  with  sighs, 
And  she  darts  on  her  lover 

The  light  of  her  eyes. 


His  "  love-speaking  pantomime" 

Tells  her  his  soul — • 
How  wild  in  the  sunny  clime 

Hearts  and  eyes  roll  ! 
She  waves  with  her  white  hand 

Her  white  fazzolet. 
And  her  burning  thoughts  flash 

From  her  eyes  living  jet. 

The  moon-light  is  hid 

In  a  vapour  of  snow ! 
Her  voice  and  her  rebeck 

Alternately  flow; 
Re  echoed  the  swell 

From  the  rock  to  the  hill 
They  sing  their  farewell. 

And  the  music  is  still. 

J.  C.  Percival. 
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WHERE   THE  BEE  SUCKS. 

ARIEL'S  SONG,  FROM  THE  "TEMPEST,"  ACT  V.,  SCENE  L 
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ON  TEACHING  SINGING. 

Singing  is  an  acquirement  which  perhaps  gives 
more  general  pleasure  than  any  other  accomplish- 
ment,  since  it  affords  gratification  even  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  does  not,  like  in- 
strumental music,  require  a,  practical  audience  in 
order  to  be  appreciated,  nor,  like  painting,  a  par- 
ticular education  in  order  to  perceive  its  beauties. 
The  love  of  sweet  sounds  seems  a  part  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  these,  when  connected  with  poetry,  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
sensibility,  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 

Music,  and  vocal  music  especially,  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  domestic  enjoyments,  and  as  a 
female  accomplishment,  deserves  cultivation  upon 
this  ground,  as  well  as  upon  the  principle  that  wo- 
men should  possess  as  many  rational  resources  as 
possible,  both  for  their  own  happiness,  and  that  of 
those  who  look  to  them  for  solace  and  amusement. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  nothing  is  worth 
learning  that  is  not  worth  learning  well.  This 
maxim  applies  to  music  equally  with  other  things ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  would  endeavour  to  show 
how  an  acquirement,  which  contributes  so  largely 
to  individual  and  general  happiness  may  be  best  at- 
tained, and  with  least  expenditure  of  time.  We 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  singing,  and  to  fe- 
male instruction  only,  though  most  of  our  remarks 
are  generally  applicable. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  voice 
and  ear  promise  any  results. 

In  determining  the  natural  capabilities,  there  are 
two  points  to  be  examined,  first,  whether  there  is 
any  power  of  imitation,  since  it  is  evident  that  all 
singing  must  be  resolved  into  an  imitation  by  the 
voice  of  sounds  heard  by  the  ear.  If  the  pupil  is 
totally  incapable  of  repeating  the  sounds  of  an  in- 
strument, or  another  voice,  all  attempts  to  learn 
singing  are  hopeless. 

Secondly,  presuming  the  imitation  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  next  ascertained  whether  the  notes  be 
strictly  in  tune,  and  if  they  be  not,  whether  the 
imperfection  arise  from  a  density  of  hearing,  or 
from  weakness  in  the  voice  itself;  and  also  (which 
a  few  trials  will  decide)  whether  the  natural  defect 
in  formation  is  likely  to  be  overcome  by  practice. 
If  these  points  be  determined  unfavourably,  we  con- 
clude that  no  rational  person  would  contend  against 
nature  in  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  pupil;  and  that,  where  organic 
capability  does  not  exist,  the  attempt  to  learn  will 
not  be  made. 

We  next  consider  how  the  pupil  whose  organs 
are  worth  cultivating  may  be  best  trained.  The 
object  of  vocal  art  is  to  produce  agreeable  sounds, 


and,  at  the  same  time,  to  modify  those  sounds  to 
the  expression  of  the  words  wliich  are  uttered  in 
connexion  with  them,  and  which  are  presumed  to 
have  dictated  the  sentiment  of  the  melody  to  the 
composer. 

Purity  of  tone  (which  necessarily  implies  perfect 
tune)  is  the  first  object  to  be  attained  in  learning  to 
sing ;  and  to  acquire  this,  the  practice  of  the  diato- 
nic scEde,  ascending  and  descending,  beginning  on 
C  natural  (the  first  ledger  Une  below  the  lines)  and 
ending  where  the  compass  of  the  voice  ceases, 
ought  to  be  steadily  pursued. 

By  pure  tone,  we  mean  that  the  notes  emitted  by 
the  voice  are  free  from  the  guttural  thick  sound  which 
shows  that  they  are  formed  in  the  throat — from  the 
snuffling  which  indicates  that  the  nose  is  not  per- 
forming its  proper  function — and  from  the  muffled 
indistinct  sound  which  indicates  the  improper  action 
of  the  tongue  and  lips.  Some  one  of  these  defects 
is  generally  perceptible  in  amateur  singers.  The 
Italian  method  of  instruction  is  the  only  system 
which  makes  pure  tone  the  basis  of  vocal  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  this  that  we  would  here  recommend 
and  explain. 

The  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and  descending, 
ought  to  be  executed  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
the  pupil  pronounce  the  Italia?  letter  a,  which  is 
uttered  like  the  a  in  the  English  word  father,  and 
begin  the  note  very  soft,  swelling  it  gradually  to  the 
fall  power  of  her  voice,  and  then  as  gradually  di- 
minishing it  to  the  softest  sound.  The  mouth  must 
be  opened  wide,  but  a  little  elongated,  and  kept 
steadily  in  the  same  position  till  the  note  is  ended ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  the  aperture  through 
which  the  sound  issues  must  alter  tlie  character  of 
the  sound,  even  if  it  do  not  affect  its  tune  or  pitch, 
and  a  variation  in  the  tone  during  the  production 
of  a  note  is  always  bad ;  the  quantity  but  not  the 
quality  may  change.  This  method  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  every  note  in  the  scale,  going  on  to  the 
second  octave,  and  descending  as  soon  as  the  voice 
has  reached  the  extent  of  its  compass,  taking  care 
not  to  strain  it  beyond  that  compass. 

In  all  voices  the  upper  notes  are  formed  by  using 
what  is  called  thefalsette,  oivoce  di  testa,  which  we 
may  translate  by  the  words  head  voice.  This  terra 
seems  to  imply  that  the  voice  comes  from  the  head ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  all  falsette  notes  are  produced 
by  an  action  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  and 
the  tone  is  sensibly  felt  in  the  head  High  notes 
can  also  be  formed  by  the  chest  voice,  or  voce  di 
peito,  but  they  are  loud,  strained,  and  harsh,  in-, 
capable  of  flexibility,  possessing  neither  sweetness,, 
richness,  nor  brilliancy,  and  wholly  unfit  for  cham- 
ber singing ;  indeed  they  ought  to  be  employed  only 
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occasionally  on  the  stage,  in  the  expression  of'strong 
passion. 

The  singer,  in  practising  the  scale,  should  dis- 
cover where  the  chest  voice  (or  natural  voice)  ends, 
and  learn  to  unite  it  to  the  falsette,  so  that  no 
hreach  or  striking  dissimilarity  between  the  two 
voices  may  appear. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  taking  the 
breath.  A  long  note  cannot  be  held  unless  the 
lungs  are  fully  inflated,  and  this  is  equally  important 
in  a  succession  of  short  notes,  because  a  frequent 
inlialing  disturbs  the  smoothness  of  the  performance, 
and  gives  an  idea  of  exhaustion  which  is  both  pain- 
ful and  destructive  of  eft'cct. 

In  practising  the  pupil  should  open  the  chest  by 
throwing  back  the  shoulders  and  raising  the  head, 
so  that  the  action  of  the  throat,  as  well  as  of  the 
lungs,  may  be  unimpeded.  The  breath  should  be 
very  deeply  inhaled  before  the  note  is  commenced 
and  should  not  be  emitted  rapidly  with  the  sound, 
but  gradually,  and  in  a  restrained  way,  rather  than 
exhaled  quickly.  By  this  means  a  command  of  the 
breath  will  be  acquired,  and  the  singer  will  never 
be,  or  appear  to  be,  distressed,  but  will  have  the 
power  of  duly  apportioning  the  quantity  of  force  she 
may  be  called  upon  to  use,  and  of  applying  it  where 
and  when  it  will  be  required.  When  the  voice  has 
become  tolerably  steady,  and  the  tune  certain,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  learn  to  unite  the  notes ;  and 
this  may  be  done  by  proceeding  from  one  note  to 
the  next  in  a  breath,  or  at  intervals  of  a  second, 
third,  fourth,  iifth,  and  so  on. 

The  first  note  should  be  commenced  soft,  gradually 
swelled,  and  when  it  nearly  reaches  the  loudest 
point,  the  next  note  taken,  and  the  voice  diminished. 
In  passing  from  one  note  to  another,  whether 
slowly  or  rapidly,  that  union  should  invariably  be 
observed  which  the  Italians  designate  by  the  term 
leyato,  i.e.  tied.  This  quality  is  essential  to  a 
singer.  It  may  be  best  attained  by  the  practice  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  pushing  the  voice  from  note  to 
note,  in  ascending  throughout  the  octave,  and  in- 
creasing in  loudness;  in  descending,  by  sliding  the 
voice  from  note  to  note,  and  decreasing  tlie  sound ; 
the  rapidity  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  the  student,  but  all  first  essays  must  he 
slow.  The  times  for  breathing  will  also  vary  in  the 
like  proportion.  And  here  we  would  caution  the 
singer  against  changing  the  syllable,  or  altering  the 
position  of  the  mouth  when  executing  rapidly  ;  it  is 
a  defect  which  commonly  obtains  either  from  care- 
lessness, or  from  an  idea  that  the  execution  is 
thereby  facilitated.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  as, 
in  singing  words,  a  constant  change  of  syllables 
occurs,  it  is  therefore  needless  to  guard  against  an 
event  which  must  necessarily  take  place;  every 
finislied  singer,  however,  knows  that  words  may  be 
made  articulate,  and  yet  be  kept  subservient  toUme, 
and  that  the  latter  is  first  to  be  steadily  acquired. 
For  this  reason  the  voice  should  iirst  be  practised 
on  one  and  the  same  syllable. 

When  the  pupil  can  execute  a  slow  scale,  in 
whieii  each  note  has  the  same  character  of  tone, 
and  in  perfect  tune,  with  the  power  of  beginning 
and  ending  either  loud  or  soft,  and  a  quick  legato 
scale,  possessing  the  same  characteristics  of  unvaried 
tone  and  correct  tune,  much  has  been  done  towards 
the  formation  of  a  singer;  at  least,  the  chief  me- 
chanical diificulties  are  overcome.  Half  an  hour  a 
day,  regularly  and  well  employed  on  the  best  means, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  amateur,  but  the  voice 
ought  to  be  used  in  singing  no  other  way  until  good 


habits  are  firmly  fixed,  otherwise  the  process  of 
learning  to  sing  will  be  all  doing  and  undoing. 

Exercises  for  the  voice  form  the  next  step  (among 
which  the  best  are  those  of  Ferari  or  Lablaehe). 
These  should  also  be  practised  on  the  syllable  a, 
with  the  same  cautious  attention  to  the  purity  of 
tone, correctintonation,audlegato execution ;  taking 
breath  without  efibrt  or  noise,  never  suffering  it  to 
be  exhausted,  yet,  when  inhaled,  being  careful  not 
to  break  the  accent  of  the  music,  selecting  a  rest,  or 
the  unaccented  part  of  the  bar,  for  the  purpose,  and 
filling  the  lungs  before  a  long  note  or  passage  of 
uninterrupted  execution. 

Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  increase  or 
diminuli(m  of  sound,  whether  upon  one  or  a  succes- 
sion of  notes,  giving  the  loud  parts  without  violence, 
and  the  soft  with  the  distinctness  of  an  audible 
whisper.  Contrast  is  as  necessary  in  singing  as  in 
painting,  but  it  is  seldom  required  to  be  violent; 
this  character  belongs  to  the  expression  of  strong 
passion  rather  than  sentiment,  and  is  more  suitable 
to  the  theatre  than  a  private  room. 

In  the  acquisition  of  rapid  execution,  the  student 
must  be  guided  by  the  time  she  can  devote  to  the 
practice.  It  is  decidedly  an  ornamental  jiart  of  the 
art,  and,  when  properly  applied,  a  valuable  and 
powerful  adjunct  of  expression.  But  it  is  not,  like 
tone,  an  essential,  and  should  therefore  be  the  last 
considered.  Voices  which  are  naturally  flexible, 
acquire  execution  easily,  while  thick  and  heavy 
voices  move  with  difficulty,  and  demand  more 
labour. 

The  mode  of  practice,  and  the  energy  of  the 
learner,  will  convert  minutes  into  hours ;  half  an 
hour  daily  will  scarcely  be  deemed  too  great  a 
sacrifice;  and  we  boldly  assert  that  this  is  time 
enough,  when  coupled  with  regularity  and  ardour, 
to  produce  an  agreeable,  and  where  nature  has  been 
bountiful,  an  accomplished  singer. 

The  essentialsare  tune,  tone, the  expression  which 
results  from  the  singer's  capability  to  make  the 
voice  perform  her  intentions  and  conceptions,  and 
the  power  of  producing  the  precise  quality  of  tone 
which  will  best  express  the  various  emotions  of  joy, 
sorrow,  love,  anger,  disappointment,  or  calm  de- 
light. In  plainer  language,  we  may  say  that  the 
pupil  must  learn  the  simple  means  of  expression, 
and  then  the  power  of  applying  them.  Until  these 
are  acquired,  she  has  no  pretensions  to  be  styled  a 
singer  at  all ;  and  when  they  have  been  obtained, 
it  depends  upon  opportunity  and  other  circumstan- 
ces whether  the  acquisition  ought  to  be  carried  any 
farther. 

Having  thus  described  the  course  of  study  neces- 
sary to  acquire  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  we 
proceed  to  the  adaptation  of  words  to  sound.  It  is 
a  rule  that  pronunciation  must  be  distinct  and  iree 
from  vulgarity  and  aftectation ;  the  inaccuracies  of 
dialect  are  even  more  disagreeable  in  singing  than 
in  speaking. 

Though  distinct  utterance  is  essential,  the  pupil 
should  be  on  her  guard  against  the  sharp  pronun- 
ciation which  separates  the  speaking  from  the 
singing,  so  that  the  words  appear  to  come  ujion  the 
ear  unconnected  with  tiie  tone  of  the  voice.  If 
words  be  clearly  begun  and  perfectly  finished,  they 
will  fall  distinctly  upon  the  ear,  and  will  neither 
impede  nor  be  impeded  by  the  tone.  A  clear  and 
finished  enunciation,  when  not  carried  to  excess, 
also  imparts  a  general  finish  to  tone  and  manner. 
The  tongue  must  be  held  rather  hack  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  lips  not  suffered  to  hang  loose,  or  they  will 
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make  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the  tone,  thick 
and  indistinct. 

Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  to  their  accent,  and  to  the  rhythm  and 
sentiment  of  the  poetry ;  for  unless  the  sense  be  as- 
certained, the  right  expression  will  be  wanting,  and 
every  singer  is  expected  to  unite  her  own  concep- 
tions with  those  of  the  composer. 

Recitative,  as  the  term  implies,  approaches  more 
nearly  to  speaking  than  to  singing ;  it  is  commonly 
so  written  that  one  note  falls  to  each  syllable;  it 
requires  more  of  striking  enunciation,  and  less  of 
singing,  than  the  performance  of  an  air;  and  some 
compositions  call  upon  the  performer  for  the  feeling 
and  elocution  of  an  orator  rather  than  the  qualities 
of  a  singer,  since  she  is  neither  limited  by  time  nor 
rhythm,  but  solely  by  the  accent  of  the  words  them- 
selves. It  is  therefore  in  recitative  especially  that 
the  elocutionary  defects  of  the  singer  are  detected ; 
and  it  is  consequently  the  best  exercise  for  the  at- 
tainment of  articulate  and  finished  pronunciation. 
But  in  singing  an  air,  the  speaking  must  blend  so 
entirely  with  the  tone,  that  although  the  audience 
may  be  able  to  hear  every  word,  yet  the  speaking 
must  be  only  as  an  adjunct.  The  poetry  ought  not 
to  be  the  prominent  part  of  a  song ;  the  pronuncia- 
tion, as  in  reading,  should  be  articulate  and  free 
from  vulgarity  or  affectation. 

In  taking  a  breath,  the  singer  must  endeavour 
not  to  breathe  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  also 
not  to  break  the  sense,  or  accent  of  the  melody.  The 
singer  should  not  change  the  vowel  or  syllable  upon 
which  she  may  have  to  hold  a  note  or  execute  a 
passage,  since  it  will  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
articulate  speaking,  as  well  as  from  correct  tone. 

As  to  the  ornamental  part,  professional  singers 
are  expected  occasionally  to  alter  or  add  to  the 
notes  set  down  in  a  melody,  for  the  sake  of  novelty 
and  variety,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  peculiar  attaiuments,  or  tlieir  invention  and 
imagination.  The  nearer  an  amateur  approaches 
professional  excellence,  the  more  highly  is  she  esti- 
mated ;  and  this  custom  is  consequently  practised 
by  the  former  where  music  is  highly  cultivated.  It 
is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  create  new  combinations 
of  notes,  the  mind  must  be  stored  with  examples, 
and  possess  the  power  and  habit  of  invention ;  and 
in  order  to  apply  them  tastefully  and  appropriately, 
there  must  be  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  style 
of  the  composer,  and  of  the  character  and  expression 
of  the  composition.  All  this  information  and  ability 
presumes  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  mu- 
sic, an  intimate  knowledge  of  style,  or  a  wide  and 
extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  various  masters. 
There  are,  however,  some  persons  with  retentive 
memories,  quick  apprehension,  andretined  feelings, 
who  can  remember  and  apply  ornaments  appropri- 
ately and  cB'ectively.  But  these  are  exceptions,  for 
this  capability  is  generally  the  result  of  study,  and 
requires  more  time  and  labour  than  singers  can 
commonly  bestow.  There  are  some  graces  which 
are  indispensible,  and  call  for  no  such  exertion,  nor 
such  expenditure  of  time,  but  only  patience  and  in- 
dustry. The  shake  is  one  of  these.  It  should  lie 
practised  fiist  on  the  middle  of  the  voice,  beginning 
slow,  and  gradually  increasing  in  velocity.  A  per- 
fect shake  is  rapid,  but  distinct,  liquid,  smooth,  and 
full  of  tone.  In  old  English  music  it  almost  in- 
variably terminates  every  composition;  the  Italians 
use  it  more  as  a  passing  grace,  either  very  slow  or 
very  quick.  The  singer  ought  to  be  able  to  malic 
a  shake  on  every  note  of  the  voice ;  but  though  es- 


sential in  the  middle,  it  is  not  often  required  at  the 
extremes  of  the  compass.  It  demands  some  labour 
and  more  patience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  is 
an  indispensible  ornament  to  an  English  singer, 
and  well  worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring. 

The  mordente  and  the  turn,  both  plain  and  in- 
verted, are  other  necessary  graces,  requiring  liquid 
tone,  and  distinct,  but  legato  execution.  Their  ap- 
plication, where  not  designated  by  the  composer, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  sentiments  of  the  passage 
to  which  they  are  affixed;  and  their  expressiim  may 
be  varied,  and  a  new  character  given  by  the  em- 
ployment of  different  accentuation  and  tone.  A 
slow  inverted  turn,  tliough  composed  of  the  same 
notes,  bears  a  totally  different  expression  Irom  a 
quick  turn  ;  and  the  accent  falling  upon  any  one  of 
the  four  notes  will  again  chang:e  its  meaning. 
Excellence  in  these  minor  points  is  derived  from 
the  mind;  it  is  the  intellect  working  with  mechani- 
cal means  which  raises  artists  of  every  description 
above  the  mass.  We  cannot,  therefore,  urge  too 
strongly  upon  the  young  vocalist  to  exercise  her 
understanding  at  the  same  time  that  she  practises 
her  voice  and  her  fingers. 

The  appogiatura  is  another  addition,  the  use  of 
which  calls  for  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the 
performer.  It  is  too  common  to  need  description ; 
it  requires  legato  execution,  and  may  be  varied  in 
rapidity,  accent,  and  tone,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression required.  The  Italians  almost  invariably 
introduce  the  appogiatura  when  the  same  note 
occurs  twice  in  succession;  this  frequently  happens 
in  recitative,  when  the  rule  is  that  the  singer  in- 
stead of  taking  the  first  note  as  it  is  written,  intro- 
duces the  note  above,  or  the  half  note  below,  as  an 
appogiatura. 

Another  modern  application  of  this  ornament 
consists  in  repeating  the  appogiatura  a  second  or 
even  a  third  time  before  taking  the  note  wliiuh  it 
precedes.  The  execution  of  the  repetition  should 
be  soft,  like  a  throb  of  the  voice,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression. 

The  portamento,  or  carrying  the  voice  from  one 
interval  to  another,  comes  perhaps  under  the  head 
of  legato  execution.  It  consists  in  sliding  the  voice 
through  the  intervening  notes.  Italian  singers 
rarely  omit  so  to  connect  the  notes;  in  English 
music  it  must  be  employed  with  caution,  and  under 
all  circumstances  it  ought  to  be  used  without 
violence,  otherwise  it  has  a  ludicrous  efl'ect,  and 
resembles  a  caricalmed  imitation  of  the  Italian 
manner. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  conclude  English 
songs  with  a  cadence,  why  we  know  not,  unless  it 
be  to  give  the  singer  further  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  execution  and  invention.  The  Italians  have 
better  taste,  and  although  they  may  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  ending  all  arias  alike,  yet  this  is  a  less 
obvious  absurdity  than  commencing  a  long  roulade 
upon  a  word  of  no  meaning,  when  the  sentiment 
has  drawn  to  a  close,  and  passion  has  vented  its 
fervour.  The  singer  has  every  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  an  air  to  show  her  taste  and  ability,  and 
these  are  not  unfrequently  best  displayed  by  a 
sparing  rather  than  a  redundant  use  of  ornament. 
It  is  desirable  to  possess  the  power  of  execution, 
but  equally  so  to  employ  it  judiciously. 

We  have  now  treated  of  tone,  execution,  elocu- 
tion, ornament,  and  expression.  We  come  next  to 
style,  or  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  all  these  means 
are  to  be  employed.  It  seems  impossible  that  a 
succession  of  notes  arranged  to  certain  word^  should 
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be  so  performed  by  two  or  more  persons  as  to  bear 
a  difl'erent  character,  and  yet  that  each  performance 
should  be  equally  successful.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  in  acting.  Actors  give  the  same  passage 
different  readings,  and  accompany  it  by  difl'erent 
action,  yet  each  may  claim  equal  excellence ;  how 
else  indeed  should  there  be  variety  or  novelty,  the 
two  great  charms  of  life  ?  So  is  it  with  singers.  No 
two  voices  have  the  same  character,  and  although 
trained  by  the  same  master,  and  in  the  same  method, 
yet  they  are  totally  dissimilar ;  and  as  no  two  minds 
are  alike,  the  nature  of  the  intellect  gives  other 
varieties  which  are  manifested  in  conception,  imagi- 
nation, and  feeling.  For  instance,  one  singer  will 
be  distinguished  for  tenderness,  another  for  dignity, 
a  third  for  pathos.  One  will  employ  mere  beauty 
of  voicing,  another  great  power,  a  third  will  adopt 
contrast,  a  fourth  delicate  or  powerful  execution. 
Some  will  introduce  appropriate,  but  far  fetched 
ornaments ;  others,  when  the  character  of  the  words 
is  not  decided,  will  alter  the  time  of  a  composition 
from  quick  to  slow,  or  the  contrary,  so  as  to  sur- 
prise by  novelty,  or  to  gain  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing some  acquirement  or  natural  gift  peculiar 
to  herself.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  different 
kinds  of  compositions  have  each  their  peculiar 
character.  The  mtisic  of  the  church  in  all  its  sub- 
divisions, chamber  music  in  all  its  varieties,  such 
as  the  canzonet,  the  air,  the  bravura,  the  ballad,  &c. 
are  distinct  species  which  call  into  action  the  same 
qualifications,  but  demand  an  application  fitted  to 
the  particular  nature  of  the  composition.  There  is 
also  some  regard  due  to  tlie  age  and  country  of  the 
composer.  Attention  to  these  points  implies  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  art  and  its  history,  and 
requires  more  than  mere  mechanical  excellence. 
All  these  differences  constitute  style;  for  as  they 
belong  to  mind,  or  the  attainments  resulting  from 
long  and  diligent  study,  they  will  manifest  them- 
selves in  every  attempt,  however  extensive  the  field 
upon  which  they  are  exerted.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  style  is  a  consequence  of  sedulous  practice 
united  to  a  good  understanding,  and  the  experience 
which  comes  from  hearing  and  observing;  and 
hence  it  is  that  amateurs  seldom  acquire  style.  It 
is  lamentable  how  little  the  reasoning  powers  are 
exercised  and  cultivated  in  female  education ;  were 
it  otherwise,  the  time  and  money  now  wasted  upon 
accomplishments  would  be  employed  to  the  advan- 
tage and  pleasure  of  the  pupil,  and  of  all  who  expect 
from  her  the  fruits  of  those  long  years  which  she 
has  expended  on  her  studies. 

Those  parents,  then,  who  desire  their  daughters 
to  become  singers,  must  first  ascertain  how  far  na- 
ture has  lent  her  aid  ;  next,  what  degree  of  excel- 
lence it  is  probable  they  may  attain,  and  whether 
the  talent  is  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  profit  or 
of  mere  amusement;  and,  finally,  how  much  time 
they  can  rationally  spare  from  duties  and  studies  of 
more  importance.  The  next  step  is  to  adopt  the 
methods  most  likely  to  secure  the  ends  proposed. 
All  hoiwst  and  capable  instructor  is  essential  j  but  an 
explanation,  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey, of  the  best  method,  although  necessarily  general, 
will  materially  assist  the  pupil,  because  she  will 
understand  why  that  method  is  desirable,  and  being 
thus  led  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  she  will  be 
more  likely  to  apply  it  advantageously.  When 
some  progress  in  the  art  has  been  made^  hearing  the 
best  models  frequvntly,  listening  n-ith  the  mind  as  well 
as  with  the  ears,  tvill  do  -more  tiian  many  lessons  care- 
lessly given  and  thoughtlessly  received. 


Slightly  abridged  from  an  article  in  the  "  Quar- 
terly  Journal  of  Education,"  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

KING  FROST. 

King  Frost  galloped  hard  from  his  palace  of  snow 
To  the  hills  whence  the  floods  dashed  in  thunders  below ; 
But  he  breathed  on  the  waters,  that  swooned  at  his 

wiU, 
And  their  clamoui'  was  o  er.for  thetorrents  stood  still! 
"  Ho  I  ho !"  thought  the  King,  as  he  galloped  along, 
"  J  have  stopped  thosa  mad  torrents  awhile  in  their 

song." 

With  pennons  high  streaming,  in  gladness  and  pride, 

A  fair  vessel  moved  o'er  the  billowy  tide ; 

But  whilst  bold  hearts  were  deeming  their  peril  all 

past, 
King  Frost  struck  the  billows,  and  bound  them  all  fast  I 
"  Ho  !  ho  !"  cried  the  King, "  Ah,  their  homes  may  long 

wait 
Ere  aught,  my  fine  vessel,  be  heard  of  their  fatel" 

Thro'  the  forest  rode  he,  and  the  skeleton  trees 
Groan'd,  wither'd  and  wild, 'gainst  the  desolate  breeze; 
And  shook  their  hoar  locks  as  the  Frost  King  flew  by, 
Whilst  the  hail  rattled  round,  like  a  volley  from  high ! 
"  Ho !  ho !"  shouted  he,  "my  old  sylvans  are  bare. 
But  my  minister,  snow,  shall  find  robes  for  your  wear." 

By  the  convent  sped  he,  by  the  lone  ruined  fane. 
Where  the  castle  frown'd  wild  o'er  its  rocky  domain ; 
And  the  warder  grew  pallid,  and  shook,  as  in  fear, 
As  the  monarch  swept  by  with  his  icicle  spear ! 
Whilst  his  herald,  the  blast,  breathed  defiance  below. 
And  hurra'd  for  King  Frost  and  his  palace  of  snow  1 


INAUGURATION  AT  LIEGE. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  July,  1842,  the  festival 
took  place  for  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
Gretry.  The  ceremony  was  magnificent.  When 
the  statue  was  uncovered,  acclamations  burst  from 
all  sides.  The  work,  which  was  cast  by  Duckens, 
from  a  model  furnished  by  Geefs,  was  much  ad- 
mired. The  sculptor  has  chosen  the  moment  in 
which  the  musician,  giving  way  to  his  inspiration, 
has  found  a  new  melody.  He  has  just  produced 
the  popular  air,  "  Ou  peut-mi  etre  mieux  qu'au  sein 
de  sa  famille  ?"  A  song  of  triumph,  by  Pertuis,was 
performed  by  an  orchestra  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred musicians.  A  beautiful  chorus,  "  Homage  to 
Gretry,"  by  M.  Dausoigne  Mehul,  was  then  sung. 
Lastly  came  the  "  Apotheosis  of  Gretry,"  a  grand 
lyrical  scene,  with  words  by  M.  Desessart,  and  music 
by  M.  Hanssens,  intermingled  with  dances  and 
chorusses.  Liege  will  long  remember  this  festival; 
which,  however,  would  have  been  still  more  splen 
did  had  not  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pre- 
vented the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  members 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  from  being  present. 


CoBREtti. — While  the  famous  Correlli,  at  Rome, 
was  playing  some  musical  compositions  of  his  own,  to  a 
select  company  in  the  private  apartment  of  his  patron 
cardinal,  he  observed,  in  the  height  of  his  harmony, 
that  his  eminence  was  engaged  in  a  detached  conversa- 
tion ;  upon  which  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
gently  laid  down  his  instrument.  The  cardinal,  sur- 
prised at  the  unexpected  cessation,  asked  him  if  a  string 
was  broken?— to  which  CorrelU,  in  an  honest  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  due  to  his  music,  replied,  "  No, 
sir  ;  I  was  only  afraid  I  interrupted  business."  His 
eminence,  who  knew  that  a  genms  could  never  show 
itself  to  advantage  where  it  had  not  proper  regards, 
took  this  reproof  in  good  part,  and  broke  off  his  con- 
versation, to  hear  the  wh(rfe  concerto  played  over  again. 
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THE  BEAM  ON  THE  STREAMLET  WAS  PLAYING. 

Irish  air — Coleen  dhas  crootha  na  moe. 
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"  Whilst  green  is  yon  bank's  mossy  pillow, 

Or  evening  shall  weep  the  soft  tear, 
Or  the  streamlet  shall  steal  'neath  the  willow 

So  long  shall  thy  image  be  dear. 
O  fly  to  these  arms  for  pvotection. 

If  pierc'd  by  the  arrows  of  woe ; 
Then  smile  on  my  tender  affection, 

Ma  coleen  dhas  croothe  na  moe." 


She  sigh'd  as  his  ditty  was  ended, 

Her  heart  was  too  full  for  reply  ; 
Oh  !  joy  and  compassion  were  blended. 

To  light  the  mild  beam  of  her  eye ; 
He  kiss'd  her  soft  hand,  '*  what  above  thee. 

Could  heaven  in  its  kindness  bestow  ?" 
He  kiss'd  her  sweet  cheek,  *'  Oh  !  I  love  thee 

Ha  coleen  dhas  croothe  na  moe." 


A  MODERN  PIANIST. 

A  foreign  gentleman,  who  wanted  his  hair  cut 
very  badly,  with  a  name  that  nobody  had,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  able  to  pronounce,  now  took  his 
seat  at  the  piano,  Mrs.  De  Robinson  having  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  oblige  the  company  with  a  per- 

No.  66  and  Sup. 


formance  thereon.  And  this  he  did  with  a  vengeance 
— it  was  only  a  wonder  how  the  piano  survived  such 
a  succession  of  violent  assaults  as  were  continued 
upon  it  for  about  twenty  minutes.  First  the  foreign 
gentleman  arranged  his  hair  to  his  satisfaction, 
turned  up  his  cuffs  and  wristbands,  and  galloped  his 
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fingers  at  random  over  the  keys, by  way  of  symphony; 
whilst  thoseimmeiliately  round  tile  piano,  compelled 
by  their  position  to  take  an  interest  in  the  display, 
gave  forth  various  intonations  of  the  word  "ish  h-h," 
t»  command  silence.  When  this  was  procured,  the 
artiste  commenced  his  prelude,  which  might  be 
likened  to  a  continuous  (iiseharge  of  musical  squibs, 
the  occasional  attack  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  upon  the  extreme  bass  notes  producing  the 
bangs;  and  then  there  was  that  vague  sort  of  instru- 
mentation which  a  lively  kitten  might  be  expected  to 
produce  when  shut  up  in  the  fnmt  part  of  an  old- 
fashioned  cabinet  piano,  by  running  over  the  keys. 
At  last  all  this  came  down  to  the  popular  air  of"  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  which  was  played  tliroughout  as  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  it,  previously  to  introduc- 
ing the  variations  thereon,  liuttliese  contained  the 
grandest  part  of  theforeign  gentleman's  performance, 
and  were  founded  upon  the  principle  of  making  the 
tune  as  unlike  itself  as  could  possibly  be  done.  And 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  wily  pleasantry  in  these  va- 
riations, the  leadingjoke  appearing  to  be  that  of  put- 
ting the  original  air  to  great  personal  inconvenience. 
First  of  all,  the  tune  seemed  stretched  out  to  twice 
its  length,  while  a  quantity  of  small  notes  buzzed 
allabout  it,  like  tiresome  Hies ;  and  then  you  thought 
you  were  going  to  hear  it  again, only  you  did  not,  but 
something  quite  different,  through  which,  however 
the  tune  kept  starting  up  at  certain  intervals,  to  be 
immediately  knocked  on  the  head  by  some  powerful 


chord  fur  its  audacity,  until  it  was  finally  settled,  and 
appeared  no  more  until  the  finale.  It  took  a  great 
dealolbeiLtiug,  th.iugh  f.u'all  tliat,  to  get  rid  of  it  even 
for  a  time;  arid  when  at  last  you  heard  it  in  conclu- 
sion, it  seemed  to  have  become  quite  reckless  from  its 
captivity,  and  darted  wildly  about  to  all  parts  of  the 
piano  at  once,  with  such  a  headstrong  audacity,  that 
you  nil  longer  wondered  at  the  airs  it  had  given  itself 
in  a  previous  part  of  the  performance.  Nor  was  the 
foreign  gentleman  less  excited;  for, being  evidently 
under  the  intiuence  of  soiue  invisible  galvanic 
battery,  he  breathed  hard  and  fast,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  twitched  his  face  and  elbows  to  such 
a  degree,  that  nobody  would  have  been  at  all  sur- 
prised to  have  seen  sparks  fly  ofl'  /rom  liim  in  all 
directions  towards  the  nearest  couductors, — the  most 
proximate  being  the  caoutchouc  ear-cornet  upon 
which  a  deaf  old  lady,  in  a  rather  terrific  turban, 
was  performing  a  solo  near  the  pianist. 

Great  was  the  applause  when  he  concluded  by 
giving  a  final  spring  at  all  the  keys  together,  and 
precipitately  rushing  from  the  instrument,  as  if  he 
stood  in  extreme  dread  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  so  savage  and  unprovoked  an  attack. 
But  everybody  appeared  extensively  delighted, — 
whether  at  the  wonderful  performance,  or  because 
it  n  as  over,  did  not  seem  so  clearly  defined ;  although 
there  was  no  doubt  that  somehow  or  another,  these 
firework  harmonies  created  a  sensation. — Bmtley't 
Miscellany. 
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MUSICAL  FLOURISHING. 

Felici  Giardini,  the  very  distinguished  violin 
performer,  who  resided  in  England  during  a  great 
part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was  when 
a  young  man,  one  of  the  ripienoa  in  the  opera 
orchestra  at  Naples.  Elated  with  the  praise  his 
rising  talents  excited,  he  became  too  fond  of  flour- 
ishing and  displaying  his  powers  of  execution.  One 
night  Jomelli,thegreatoperatic  composer  at  Naples, 
on  coming  into  the  orchestra,  happened  to  seat  him- 
self beside  Giardini,  who,  ambitious  of  letting  the 
maestro  di  capella  know  what  he  could  do,  began 
in  the  symphony  of  a  tender  and  pathetic  air,  to 
give  a  loose  to  his  fingers  and  his  fancy,  when  Jo- 
melli  immediately  rewarded  him  with  a  violent  slap 


on  the  face.  Giardini  assured  Dr.  Burnej  that  this 
was  the  best  lesson  he  ever  received  during  his  life- 
time. 


THE  CHARMS  OF  MUSIC. 

'Tis  thine,sweet  power,  to  raise  the  thought  sublime, 
Quell  each  rude  passion,  and  the  heart  refine. 
Soft  are  thy  strains  as  Gabriel's  gentlest  string, 
Mild  as  the  breathing  zephyrs  of  the  spring. 
Thy  pleasing  influence,  thrilling  through  the  breast^ 
Can  lull  e'en  raging  anguish  into  rest. 
And  oft  thy  wildly  sweet  enchanting  lay. 
To  fancy's  magic  heaven  steals  the  rapt  thought 
away.  Columbian  Magazine,  1793. 
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OLD  AND   SCARCE  MELODIES. 
No.  19.— DULCE  DOMUM. 


Allegro  moderato. 
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The  old  and  justly  favourite  song  of  "  Dulce  ( 
Dornum,"  the  melody  of  which  we  give  ahove,  was 
written  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  a 
Winchester  scholar,  who  had  been  detained  at  the 
usual  time  of  vacation,  and  chained  to  a  tree  or 
pillar,  for  an  offence  to  the  master,  when  the  other 
scholars  had  liberty  to  visit  their  friends  and  homes. 
This  unfortunate  youth  %vas  so  affected  with  the  dis- 
grace, loss  of  liberty,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him, 
that,  before  his  companions  returned  to  school  he 
is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

In  memory  of  this  melancholy  incident,  the 
scholars  of  Winchester  school  or  college,  attended 
by  the  master,  chaplains,  organist,  and  choristers, 
have  an  annual  procession,  and  walk  three  times 
round  the  pillar  or  tree,  to  which  their  unhappy 
fellow  collegian  was  chained,  chaunting,  as  they 
proceed,  the  following  Latin  verses,  which  we  sub- 
join for  the  delectation  of  our  young  friends  who 
are  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Ovidius  Naso,  ren- 
dering into  English  verse  the  beauties  of  Virgilius 
Maro,  and  scanning  the  verses  of  Horatius  Flaccus. 

Concinamus,  O  sodales ! 

Eja!  quid  silemus! 
Nobile  cantieum, 
Dulce  melos  Domum, 

Dulce  Domum,  resonemus. 

Appropinquat  ccee !  felixl 

Hora  gaudiorum : 
Post  grave  tedium, 
Advenit  omnium 

Meta  petita  laborum. 

Musa  libros  mitte,  fessa  ^ 

Mitte  pensa  dura 
Mitte  negotium. 
Jam  datur  otium 

Me  mea  mittito  cura ! 

Rldet  annus,  prata  rident; 

Nosque  rideamus. 
Jam  repetet  Domum, 
Daulius  advena; 

Nosque  Domum  repetamus. 

Heus  !  Rogere !  fer  caballos ; 

Eja,  nunc,  eamus ; 
Limen  amabile, 
Matris  et  oscula, 

Suaviter  et  repetamus. 


Concinamus  ad  Penates 

Vox  et  audiatur, 
Phosphore  quid  jubar 
Segnius  emicans 

Gaudia  nostra  moratur. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  unclassical  subscribers  we 
insert  an  English  rendering  of  the  student's  song 
Dulce  Domum.  Of  two  versions  of  this  song  which 
we  have  seen,  we  give  the  preference  to  the  follow- 
ing, which,  independently  of  its  merit  as  a  transla- 
tion, has  this  additional  advantage  over  the  other, 
that  it  may  be  sung  to  the  air  given  above,  the 
first  four  lines  being  the  chorus. 

Home,  sweet  home  !  an  ample  treasure ! 

Home !  with  every  blessing  crown'd  I 
Home !  perpetual  source  of  pleasure  ! 

Home  !  a  noble  strain  resound  1 

Sing  a  sweet  melodious  measure, 

Waft  enchanting  lays  around  ; 
Home's  a  theme  replete  with  pleasure ! 

Home!  a  grateful  theme,  resound  1 

Lo!  the  joyful  hour  advances; 

Happy  season  of  delight ! 
Festal  songs,  and  festal  dances, 

All  our  tedious  toil  requite. 

Leave  my  wearied  muse,  thy  learning, 
Leave  thy  task,  so  hard  to  bear; 

Leave  thy  labour,  ease  returning. 
Leave  my  bosom,  O,  my  care. 

See  the  year,  the  meadow,  smiling, 

Let  us  then  a  smile  display ; 
Rural  sports,  our  pain  beguiling. 

Rural  pastimes  call  away. 

Now  the  swallow  seeks  her  dwelling. 

And  no  longer  loves  to  roam; 
Her  example  thus  repelling. 

Let  us  seek  our  native  home. 

Let  both  men  and  steeds  assemble. 
Panting  for  the  wide  champaign, 

Let  the  ground  beneath  us  tremble, 
While  we  scour  along  the  plain. 

Oh,  what  raptures  !  oh,  what  blisses  1 

When  we  gain  the  lovely  gate! 
Mother's  arms,  and  mother's  kisses. 

There  our  blest  arrival  wait. 
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Greet  our  household  gods  with  singing, 

Lend,  O  Lucifer,  thy  ray  ; 
Why  should  light,  so  slowly  spr 

All  our  promis'd  joys  delay? 


We  have  this  air,  with  the  Latin  song,  from 
"  Dale's  First  Book  of  Songs,"  where  there  is  an 
English  version,  but  it  is  more  literal  and  prosaic 
than  that  which  we  have  given.  This  last  we  have 
extracted  from  "  Music  and  Musicians,"  by  Dr. 
Busby. 


BLIND  GIRLS  GATHERING  FLOWERS. 

The  love  of  Nature  in  her  spring  attire  is  so  pow- 
erful, that  even  the  loss  of  sight  cannot  quench  K. 
A  proof  of  this  was  witnessed  on  May  Day  in  Tyn- 
dall's  Park,  where  some  fourteen  or  iifteen  blind 
girls,  belonging  to  the  Bristol  Asylum,  were  engaged 
in  groping  (or  and  picking  daisies,  their  happy  faces 
indicating  the  delight  they  felt  in  the  occupation. — 
Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal. 

Play  on,  play  on,  ye  raeiry  girls, 
And  gather  the  fair  young  flowers — 

Tlie  laughing  Spring  her  banner  unfurls, 
And  scatters  her  blooming  dowers. 

Ye  have  cast  away  the  veil  of  care. 
Which  hung  on  your  youthful  brow 

And  ye  seem  as  blithe  as  the  lark  in  the  air, 
And  ye  feel  as  happy  now. 

Though  you  cannot  look  on  the  radiant  skies, 

In  their  golden  glories  clad — 
Though  you  cannot  perceive  their  changing  dies 

Yet  still  they  make  you  glad. 

Though  ye  cannot  watch  their  airy  wings 

Which  bear  the  light  bird  away, 
Yet  ye  listen  with  joy  to  the  song  it  sings, 

Aud  ye  love  the  enchanting  lay. 

The  whispers  which  come  from  the  rustling  trees 
Have  a  thousand  charms  for  you  ; 

And  dearer  by  far  is  the  soft- winged  breeze 
Than  the  sunlight's  fairest  hue. 

Though  the  darkling  film  obscures  the  sight, 

It  cannot  dim  the  mind ; 
And  your  fancies  float  on  their  waves  of  light 

Where  they  list— for  they  are  not  blind. 

Then  sport  away,  ye  merry  girls 

And  gather  the  fair  young  flowers ; — 

The  laughing  Spring  her  banner  unfurls. 
And  ye  reap  her  blooming  dowers. 

Play  on,  play  on!  and  when  ye  die, 
And  the  blinding  clouds  are  riven — 

Then  may  ye  gather  in  fields  on  high 
The  Amaranth  Flowers  of  Heaven. 

Aitierican  paper. 


INAUGURATION  AT  SALZBURG. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1842,  the  inauguration 
of  Mozart's  statue  took  place  at  Salzburg,  his  birth- 
place. It  was  an  imposing  ceremony.  At  noon 
precisely,  the  statue  was  uncovered;  and  at  that 
moment  all  the  bell*  of  the  churches  began  to  ring. 


and  salvos  were  fired  by  lUOO  pieces  of  artillery; 
while  a  band  of  600  mingled  their  triumphiil 
flourishes  with  the  hurrahs  of  more  than  50,000 
spectators.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  statue 
was  illuminated  with  Bengal  lights,  and  2000  luu 
sical  artistes  and  dilettanti  executed  a  popular  hymn 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Count  Ladislaus  Pirker, 
Archbishop  of  Erlau  in  Hungary,  and  set  to  music 
by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm.  The  brilliancy  of  tlie 
fete  was  increased  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather. 


LOVE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
green  fields  and  quiet  out-of-the  nay  places  are 
more  eagerly  sought  for  than  in  England.  I  speak 
not  of  the  enjoyment  of  them  occasionally,  but  a 
thirst  to  possess  some  such  spot,  which  has  stimu- 
lated many  a  man  to  industry  such  as  few  save 
Englishmen  can  contend  with.  Look  only  at  Lon- 
don !  What  numbers  you  meet  on  a  summer's  even- 
ing walking  home  to  their  picturesque  dwellings, 
which  lie  perhaps  five  miles  from  the  city.  They  ' 
care  not  for  the  fatigue  of  the  long  walk — nay,  it 
refreshes  them  after  a  long  day's  application  to 
business,  and  they  feel  a  pleasure  in  knowing  they 
will  meet  a  lovely  wife  and  fair  healthful  children 
awaitingtheir  return  at  thegarden  gate;  perchance 
their  ears  will  be  arrested  by  a  sound  of  laughter 
echoing  from  the  smooth  greensward,  where  they 
are  romping  and  tumbling  over  each  other.  Look  . 
at  the  healthful  families  that  daily  pour  into  the 
metropolis ;  they  are  not  indwellers  of  the  city,  but 
live  where  the  blackbird  sings  them  to  sleep  in  the 
evening,  and  where  the  early  lark  is  heard  singing 
above  the  paddock  on  which  their  chamber  windows 
open.  Many  a  father  leans  with  aching  head  over 
the  time-worn  desk  in  the  city,  that  his  family  may 
enjoy  the  pure  air  of  the  suburlj.  Many  a  merchant 
plods  through  the  dull  and  feverish  calculation  of 
traflic  for  years,  that  he  may  at  last  retire  to  some 
quiet  cottage  which  he  cau  call  his  own,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace.  And  is  there  no 
love  of  nature  in  all  this?  Watch  some  old  citizen, 
seated  in  his  little  summer-house — one  who  has 
been  city-dried  for  fifty  years  of  his  life — view  him 
eyeing  his  little  garden,  and  you  will  at  once  dis- 
cover that  he  feels  amply  rewarded  for  all  he  has 
undergone.  These  things  are  beyond  the  reach  oi 
the  poor;  but  still  the  heaths  and  commons  and 
green  fields  are  not.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  con 
templating  the  happiness  of  others;  and  although 
we  may  never  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  on  e  o, 
these  earthly  paradises,  still  there  is  nothing  to  hin 
der  us  from  occasionally  enjoying  ourselves  in 
similar  scenes.  We  have  yet  left  a  few  lovely 
places,  where  the  flowers  spring  forth,  and  the 
shady  trees  offer  a  shelter,  and  the  free  birds  carol 
as  loudly  as  they  did  of  yore.  »  •  «  There  is 
nothing  more  delightful  than  for  a  poor  man  to 
have  the  right  of  walking  over  some  rich  gentle- 
man's estate.  He  enjoys  the  wealth  of  his  neigh- 
bour without  envying  him:  he  feels  it  his  own  lor 
the  time;  and  lays  the  same  claim  to  the  fragrant 
breeze,  and  the  cool  shade  of  the  venerable  trees,  as 
the  lord  of  the  estate.  He  sees  the  stately  deer  troop 
before  him  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  owner  of 
the  soil ;  he  enjoys  a  wealth  which  leaves  the  pro- 
prietor no  poorer,  and  partakes  of  the  happiness 
that  renders  others  happy  without  diminishing  the 
store. — MilUr's  Bixiutivs  of  the  Country. 
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MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 

O    HOLD    YOUR    HANDS. 
CATCH  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 
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ORGANS. 

All  music,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  is  tame,  when  heard  beside  the  proud 
and  billowy  tones  of  the  organ.  There  is  no  instru- 
ment so  calculated  to  express  devotional  feelings, 
and  to  give  a  tone  of  devotion  to  the  mind;  and 
when  it  rolls  its  notes,  as  we  have  sometimes  heard 
it,  over  an  assembly  of  six  or  eight  thousand  per- 
sons, while  everyone  stood  uncovered,  and  joined 
in  swelling  back  the  solemn  anthem,  it  seemed  to 
Ws  that  the  combined  energies  of  the  world  could 
not  produce  a  more  thrilling  effect.  The  organ  is 
an  instrument  of  great  antiquity ;  neither  the  time, 
norplace  of  inventicm,  nor  the  inventor's  name  have 
ever  been  identified.  Gervas,  the  monk  of  Can- 
terbury, who  flourished  about  1200,  says  they  were 
in  use  about  a  hundred  years  before  his  time.  If 
his  authority  be  good,  it  would  countenance  a 
general  opinion  that  organs  were  common  in  the 
churches  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  about 
the  tenth  century.  After  the  Restoration,  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  being  found  too  few  to  answer  the 
demand  for  organs,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
make  ofters  of  encouragement  for  foreigners  to 
come  and  settle  here,  which  brought  over  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Schmidt  and Harris ;  the  former,  for  his 

excellence  in  the  art,  deserves  to  live  in  the  remem- 
brance of  all  those  who  are  friends  to  it.  Bernard 
Schmidt,  or  as  we  call  it  Smith,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  but  of  what  city  or  province  is  not  known. 
He  brought  with  him  two  nephews,  the  one  named 
Gerard,  the  other  Bernard ;  to  distinguish  him  from 
these,  the  elder  had  the  appellation  of  Father  Smith. 
Immediately  upon  their  arrival  Smith  was  em- 
ployed to  build  an  organ  for  the  royal  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  but  as  it  was  built  in  great  haste,  it  did 
not  equal  the  expectations  of  those  who  werejudges 
of  his  abilities. 

He  had  been  but  a  few  months  here  before  Har- 
ris arrived  from  France,  with  his  son  Renatus,who 

No.  56. 


had  been  brought  up  in  the  business  of  organ- 
making  under  him.  They  met  with  but  little  en- 
couragement ;  for  Dallans  and  Smith  had  all  the 
business  of  the  kingdom ;  but  upon  the  decease  of 
Dallans  in  1672,  a  competition  arose  between  these 
two  foreigners,  which  was  attended  with  some  re- 
markable circumstances.  The  elder  Harris  was  in 
no  degree  a  match  for  Smith;  but  his  son  Renatus 
was  a  young  man  of  ingenuity  and  perseverance, 
and  the  contest  between  Smith  and  the  younger 
Harris  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit.  Each  had 
his  friends  and  supporters,  and  the  point  of  prefer- 
ence between  them  was  hardly  determined  by  that 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  by  Smith,  the  organ 
now  standing  in  the  Temple  church,  whereof  tlie 
following  is  the  history. 

On  the  decease  of  Dallans  and  the  elder  Harris, 
Renalus  Harris  and  Father  Smith  became  great 
rivals  in  their  employment,  and  there  were  several 
trials  of  skill  betwixt  them ;  but  the  famous  contest 
was  at  the  Temple  church,  where  a  new  organ  was 
going  to  be  erected,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Both  made  friends  for  that  employ- 
ment, and  as  the  Society  could  not  agree  as  to 
which  should  be  the  man,  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
and  the  Benchers  proposed  tliat  each  should  set  up 
an  organ  at  each  end  of  the  church.  In  six  or  nine 
months  this  was  done.  Dr.  Blow  and  Purcell,  who 
was  then  in  his  prime,  showed  and  played  Father 
Smith's  organ  on  appointed  days,  to  a  numerous 
audience,  and  till  the  other  was  heard,  everybody 
believed  that  Father  Smith  would  carry  it. 

Harris  brought  I.uUy,  organist  to  Queen  Cather- 
ine, a  very  eminent  master,  to  touch  his  organ. 
This  rendered  Harris's  organ  popular,  and  the 
organs  continued  to  vie  with  one  another  near  a 
twelvemonth.  Harris  then  challenged  Father  Smith 
to  make  additional  stops  against  a  set  time;  these 
were  the  vox  humana,  the  cremona  or  violin  stop, 
the  bag's  flute,  with  some  others.    These  additional 
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stops,  as  Being  newly  invented,  gave  great  delight 
and  satisfaction  to  a  numerous  audience,  and  were 
so  well  imitated  on  both  sides,  that  it  seemed  hard 
to  adjudge  the  advantage  to  either.  At  last  it  was 
left  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jefl'ries,  who  was  of 
that  house;  and  he  put  an  end  to  this  controversy, 
by  pitching  upon  Father  Smitli's  organ ;  and  Har- 
ris's organ  being  taken  away  without  loss  of  repu- 
tation. Smith's  remains  to  this  day. 

Now  began  the  setting  up  of  organs  in  the  prin- 
cipal parishes  of  the  city  of  London,  where  for  tlie 
most  part  Harris  had  the  advantage  of  Father 
Smith,  making  two,  perhaps,  to  his  one.  Among 
them  some  are  very  eminent,  viz.  the  organ  of  St. 
Bride's,  St.  Lawrence,  near  Guildhall,  St  Mary 
Axe,  etc.  etc.  Notwithstanding  Harris's  success. 
Smith  was  considered  an  able  and  ingenious  work- 
man; and  in  consequence  of  this  character  he  was 
employed  to  build  an  organ  for  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  organs  made  by  him,  though  in  respect 
of  the  workmanship  they  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Harris,  and  even  of  Dallans,  are  yet  justly  admired, 
and  for  the  fineness  of  their  tone  have  never  yet 
been  equalled. 

Harris's  organ,  rejected  from  theTemple  by  Judge 
Jeffries,  was  afterwards  purchased  for  the  cathedral 
of  Christ  Church  at  Dublin,  and  set  up  there  to- 
wards the  close  of  George  II.'s  reign.  Mr.  Byfield 
was  sent  for  from  England  to  repair  it,  which  he 
objected  to,  and  prevailed  upon  the  chapter  to  have 
a  new  one  made  by  himself,  he  allowing  for  the  old 
one  in  exchange.  When  he  got  it,  he  would  have 
treated  with  the  parishioners  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk 
for  the  sale  of  it ;  but  they,  disdaining  the  offer  of 
a  secondjiand  instrument,  refused  to  purchase  it, 
and  employed  Snitzler  to  build  them  a  new  one, 
for  which  they  paid  him  seven  hundred  pounds. 
Byfield  dying,  his  widow  sold  Harris's  organ  to  the 
parish  of  Wolverhampton  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  there  it  remains  to  this  day.  An  evening  mas- 
ter, who  was  requested  by  the  churchwai'dens  of 
Wolverhampton  to  give  his  opinion  of  this  instru- 
ment, declared  it  to  be  the  best  modern  organ  he 
had  ever  touched.  The  organ  at  Haarlem  is  said 
by  many  to  be  not  only  the  largest  but  best  in 
Europe,  and  therefore  in  the  world.  We  shall  not 
enter  curiously  into  either  of  these  particulars,  but 
lay  before  our  readers  with  a  little  modification,  the 
lively  account  given  by  Dr.  Bumey  of  this  instru- 
ment in  his  "  Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Provinces,  1773." 
There  were  few  things  (says  this  most  competent 
judge  of  musical  afl'airs)  that  I  was  more  eager  to 
see  in  the  course  of  my  journey  than  the  celebrated 
organ  in  the  great  church  of  this  city.  Indeed  it  is 
the  lion  of  the  place,  but  to  hear  this  lion  roar  is 
attended  with  more  expense  than  to  hear  all  the 
lions  and  tigers  of  the  tower  of  London.  The  fee 
of  the  keeper  or  organist  is  settled  at  half-a-guinea, 
and  that  of  his  assistant-keeper  or  bellows-blower 
is  fixed  at  half  a-crown, — expectation  when  raised 
very  high  is  not  only  apt  to  surpass  probability,  but 
possibility.  Whether  imaginary  greatness  dimin- 
ished the  real  on  this  occasion  I  know  not ;  but  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed  on  hearing  this  instru- 
ment. In  the  first  place  the  person  who  plays  it  is 
not  so  great  a  performer  as  he  imagines;  and  in  the 
next,  though  the  number  of  stops  amount  to  sixty, 
the  variety  they  afford  is  by  no  means  equal  to  what 
might  be  expected;  as  to  the  vox  hmnana,  which  is 
so  celebrated,  it  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  human 
voice,  though  a  very  good  stop  of  the  kind.     But 


the  world  is  very  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  bynames, 
— the  instant  a  eommon  hearer  is  told  that  the  or- 
ganist is  playing  upon  a  stop  that  resembles  the 
human  vciice,  he  supposes  it  to  be  very  fine,  and 
never  inquires  into  the  propriety  of  the  name,  or  the 
exactness  of  the  imitation.  However,  with  respect 
to  my  own  feelings,  I  confess  that,  of  all  the  stops 
I  have  yet  beard,  which  liave  been  honoured  with 
the  appellation  oVvox  huinana,  no  one,  in  the  treble 
part,  has  ever  reminded  me  of  anything  human  so 
much  as  the  cracked  voice  of  an  old  woman  of 
ninety ;  or  in  the  lower  parts,  of  Punch  singing 
through  a  comb.  The  organ  was  built  by  MUller, 
in  1738.  It  has  sixty  stops;  several  of  which  are 
not  known  to  our  organ-builders,  or  to  be  found  in 
any  instrument  in  this  country.  There  are  two 
tremulants,  two  couplings,  or  springs  of  communi- 
cation, five  separations,  or  valves  to  close  the  wind- 
chest  of  a  whole  set  of  keys,  in  case  of  a  cipher,  and 
twelve  pair  of  bellows.  Upon  the  whole — concludes 
Dr.  Burney — it  is  a  noble  instrument,  though  I 
think  that  of  the  New  church  at  Hamburgh  is 
larger,  and  that  of  the  Old  Kerk  in  Amsterdam 
better  toned. 

But  all  these  enormous  machines  seem  loaded 
with  useless  stops,  or  such  as  only  contribute  to 
augment  noise  audstill'en  the  touch.  In  the  cathe- 
dral of  Seville  in  Spain,  there  is  an  organ  with  100 
stops,  which  comprises  5300  pipes.  The  organ  at 
Goeriitz  in  Upper  Lusatia,  has  82  stops,  comprising 
3270  pipes.  That  at  St  Michael's,  in  Hamburgh, 
has  67  stops  (not  64,  as  stated  by  Burney),  contain- 
ing 9  pipes  of  16  feet  high,  and  3  of  32  feet.  It  is 
stated  that  the  monks  were  so  delighted  with  this 
fine  instrument,  that  they  presented  the  builder 
(Gabelaar,  of  Ulen)  with  6666  florins— a  florin  for 
each  pipe  beyond  the  amount  of  his  charge. 

The  old  organ  at  York  was  the  largest  in 
England.  It  had  52  stops,  3254  pipes,  and  three 
rows  of  keys.  The  largest  organ  at  Rome  is  that 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  It  has36  sti>ps. 
There  is  one  in  the  cathedral  at  Ulen  that  has  45 
stops,  with  3442  pipes.  At  Baltimore,  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  an  organ  in  the  cathedral  which 
has  36  stops,  with  2213  pipes,  the  height  of  the 
largest  of  which  is  32  feet. 

It  is  usual,  in  describing  an  organ,  to  dwell  par- 
ticularly on  the  number  of  its  stops;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  number  of  pipes  is  a  more  accurate  cri- 
terion of  the  power  of  such  instruments.  Many  of 
the  organs  on  the  continent,  with  such  an  imposing 
number  of  stops,  are,  in  actual  power,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  much  humbler  pretensions.  To 
complete  this  comparative  statement,  we  may  add 
that  the  organs  at  Seville,  Goeriitz,  Merseberg, 
Hamburgh,  Weingasten,and  Tours,  are  now  proved 
to  be  all  larger  than  that  of  Haarlem ;  and  that  the 
new  instruments  at  York  and  Birmingham  exceed 
them  all.  It  is  still  a  disputed  point  which  of  the 
two  is  the  largest,  though  the  question  would  not 
seem  very  difficult  to  determine :  but  it  is  admitted 
that  the  pipes  in  the  Birmingham  organ  are  a  trifle 
larger  than  in  that  of  York;  and,  from  its  situation 
in  a  noble  room,  in  which  the  volume  of  sound  is 
not  deadened,  broken,  or  impeded  by  pillars  and 
other  obstructions,  it  possesses  advantages  which 
would  enable  a  very  ordinary  instrument  to  com- 
pete in  fulness  of  effect  with  the  more  powerful 
cathedral  organs.  The  width  of  the  Birmingham 
organ  is  thirty-five  feet,  the  depth  fifteen,  the  height 
forty-five.  The  swell-box,  or  receptacle  for  the 
pipes  used  for  the  swell  alone,  is  of  the  size  of  an 
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ordinary  church-organ.  In  this  organ  there  is  a 
reed-stop,  called  the  poaanna,  or  trombone,  which 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  organs  of  the  con- 
tinent consider  to  oe  the  most  powerful  and  the 
richest  in  tone  of  any  existing.  The  powerful 
volume  of  sound  proceeding  from  this  stop,  is 
mingled  with  a  mellowness  which  corrects  the  un- 
pleasant impression  which  loudness  occasionally 
produces.  The  assistance  afforded  by  these  pipes 
to  the  voices  in  the  chorusses,  cannot  easily  be  esti- 
mated by  those  who  have  not  heard  it.  Much  of 
the  superiority  of  the  choral  effects  at  the  Birming- 
ham Festival  is  attributed,  by  eminent  professors, 
to  the  power  of  this  splendid  stop.  The  builder  of 
this  grand  instrument  is  Mr.  Hill  of  London.  The 
requisite  funds  were  raised  by  subscription,  and  the 
expense  is  calculated  at  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
£2000 ;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  artist  has 
rather  sought  reputation  than  pecuniary  profit  in 
his  undertaking.  The  case  of  the  instrument  is 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  perfectly  har- 
monises with  the  architectural  style  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  calculated  that  the  tim- 
ber alone,  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  or- 
gan, would  weigh  between  twenty  and  thirty  tons, 
while  the  metal  and  other  materials  of  the  structure 
would  raise  the  weight  of  the  whole  to  at  least 
forty  tons. —  Wonders  of  the  Wurld. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
FINE  ARI'S. 
I  can  pretend  to  little  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
art,  and  must  be  content  to  look  at  the  works  which 
are  presented  to  my  notice  with  an  unpractised  eye; 
a  fervent  love  of  the  beautiful  must  compensate  for 
the  want  of  scientific  knowledge.  A  passage  quoted 
from  Plato  which  I  met  with  the  other  day  pleased 
me;  "  In  beholding  daily,"  says  he,  "  the  master- 
pieces of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  full 
of  grace  and  purity  in  all  their  proportions,  we 
learn  to  observe  with  accuracy  what  is  lovely  or 
defective  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  and  this 
happy  rectitude  of  judgment  will  become  a  second 
nature  to  our  souls."  I  cannot  describe  the  efl'ect 
which  painting  and  sculpture  produce  on  my  mind; 
it  is  strange  and  overpowering,  andawakens  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  are  as  novel  as  tliey  are  delight- 
ful. He  who  walks  through  the  world  with  no  love 
of  art,  or  perception  of  its  power  and  influence,  may 
well  he  said  to  have  one  sense  asleep,  and  to  lose  a 
source  of  pure  and  exalted  pleasure.  God  has  im- 
planted in  our  nature  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and 
as  we  meet  with  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to 
its  perfection,  in  character,  in  form,  or  in  the  various 
combinations  in  which  beauty  is  presented  to  us, 
our  hearts  glow  in  proportion  with  delight, and  our 
thoughts  rise  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  that 
is  true,  and  beautiful,  and  good.  Art  appeals  to 
the  feeling  of  truth  within  us ;  through  the  feelings 
it  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  awakens  our  noblest 
faculties.  In  saying  this,  I  look  at  what  its  tenden- 
cies might  be,  more  than  what  they  actually  are ; 
in  proportion  as  the  pursuit  of  art  is  followed  in  a 
spirit  of  trade,  for  the  wealth  that  it  promises, 
rather  than  the  mental  delight  which  it  so  richly 
affords,  its  character  must  decline.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  although  artists 
may  vary  at  different  periods  in  excellence  with  the 
shifting  influences  of  society,  art  remains  un- 
changed, its  powers  immutable,  its  purposes  pure 
and  noble. — Catherine  Taylor's  Letters  from  Italy 
to  a  Younger  Sister. 


ODE  TO  SCOTTISH  MUSIC. 

What  words,  my  Laura,  can  express 
That  power  unknown,  that  magic  spell, 

Thy  lovely  native  airs  possess, 

When  warbled  from  thy  lips  so  w«ll, 

Such  nameless  feelings  to  impart, 

As  melt  in  bliss  the  raptur'd  heart. 

No  stroke  of  art  their  texture  bears. 

No  cadencu  wrought  with  learned  skill; 

And  though  long  worn  by  rolling  years, 
Yet,  unimpair'd,  they  please  us  still; 

While  thousand  strains  of  mystic  lore 

Have  perish'd,  and  are  heard  no  more. 

Wild,  as  the  desert  stream  they  flow, 

Wandering  along  its  mazy  bed; 
Now,  scarcely  moving,  deep  and  slow, 

Now,  in  a  swifter  current  led  ; 
And  now  along  the  level  lawn. 
With  charming  murmurs,  softly  drawn. 

Ah  !  what  enchanting  scenes  arise, 

Still  as  tliou  hrealh'st  the  heart-felt  strain 

How  swift  exulting  fancy  flies 
O'er  all  tde  varied  sylvan  reign ! 

And  how  thy  voice,  blest  maid,  can  more 

Tlie  rapiure  and  the  woe  of  love  ! 

There,  on  a  bank  by  Flora  drest, 

Where  flocks  disport  beneath  the  shade, 

By  Tweed's  soft  murmurs  luU'd  to  rest, 
A  lovely  nymph  asleep  is  laid ; 

Her  shepherd,  trembling,  all  in  bliss, 

Steals,  unobserved,  a  balmy  kiss  ! 

Here,  by  the  banks  and  groves  so  green, 

where  Yarrow's  waters  warbling  roll. 
The  love-sick  swain,  unheard,  unseen. 

Pours  to  the  stream  his  secret  soul ; 
Sings  his  bright  charmer,  and,  by  turns, 
Despairs,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  bums- 
There,  night  her  silent  sable  wears. 

And  gloom  invests  the  vaulted  skies ; 
No  star  amid  the  void  appears. 

Yet  see  fair  Nelly  blushing  rise ; 
And,  lightly  stepping,  move  unseen 
To  let  her  panting  lover  in. 

But  far  removed  on  happier  plains. 
With  harps  to  love  for  ever  strung, 

Methiuks  I  see  the  fayour'd  swains 

Who  first  those  deathless  measures  sung; 

For,  sure,  I  ween  no  courtly  wight 

These  deathless  measures  could  indite. 

No  !  from  the  pastoral  cot  and  shade 
Thy  favourite  airs,  my  Laura,  came. 

By  some  obscure  Correlli  made. 
Or  Handel  never  known  to  fame! 

And  hence  their  notes,  from  Nature  warm, 

Like  Nature's  self,  must  ever  charm. 

Ye  sp'rits  of  fire,  for  ever  gone. 

Soft  as  your  strains,  O  be  your  sleep ! 

And,  if  your  sacred  graves  were  known. 
We  there  should  hallow'd  vigils  keep. 

Where,  Laura,  thou  should'st  raise  the  lay. 

And  bear  our  souls  to  heaven  away  I 

The  above  "  Ode  to  Scottish  Music"  was  written 
by  a  poet  now  almost  forgotten,  but  whose  memory 
is  worth  preservation — he  was  named  M'Donald, 
but  was  better  known  as  Matthew  Bramble,  th« 
author  of"  Vimonda,"  &c. 
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Words  by  James  Manson. 
Scherzando.  non  troppo  allegro. 


Music  hy  W.  J.  P.  Kidd. 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 


THE  CONVENTS  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE 
DANUBE. 

•  •  •  •  In  Germany,  the  school  of  Austrian 
composers  and  organists  holds  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  art  of  music  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  cloisters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  that  these  distinguished  men  dwelt  and 
prosecuted  the  study  of  their  art.  There,  too,  were 
the  works  of  the  composers  of  Southern  Germany 
planned  and  executed ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
nol)le  hospitality  allbrded  to  artists  by  these  monas- 
teries, many  a  rising  genius  would  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud  for  lack  of  the  sheer  necessaries 
of  life.  Their  works  once  completed,  the  convent 
itself  took  care  to  bring  them  forward,  for  the 
choristers,  scholars,  heads  of  the  chapter,  and 
musicians  attached  to  the  establishment  amply 
sufficed  for  this,  without  it  being  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  extraneous  resources. 

To  the  convents  of  St.  Florian,  Krems-Miinster, 
Seitenstfiten,  Lerchenfeld,  Melk,  and  Neuburg,  the 
Fuchs,  Albrechtsbergers,  Schneiders,  Stadlers, 
Haydns,  and  Mozarts,were  indebted  for  a  generous 
■welcome,  organ,  orchestra,  and  choirs. 

In  the  schools  attached  to  the  convents,  music  is 
cultivated  equally  with  the  classics  and  foreign 
languages;  it  is  followed  up  in  all  its  branches, 
both  of  composition  and  execution;  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  practice  of  all  instruments  from  the  organ 
downwards. 

There  are  some  abbeys  where,  besides  the  usual 
choristers,  their  choir  is  aided  by  the  students, 
novices,  and  professors.  A  uiililary  band,  including 
janissary*  instruments,  is  often  united  in  their  in- 
strumental  music. 

In  the  convents  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
every  species  of  music  is  cultivated.  Haydn's  and 
Mozart's  instramental  works  are  performed  there 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Vienna.  The  brothers  meet 
together  several  times  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  these  works;  nor  do  they  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  for  their 
repertory  is  diversified  with  Beethoven,  Spohr, 
Weber,  Hummel,  Romberg,  Mayseder,  Ries,  and 
Fesca.  They  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  exe- 
cute with  the  greatest  skill,  foreign  productions, 
such  as  the  inspirations  of  Boccherini,  Viotti,  Kreut- 
zer.  Rode,  Baillot,  and  Clementi. 

Some  of  these  reunions  take  a  still  more  exten- 
sive range ;  overtures,  symphonies,  concertos,  have 
their  turn.  The  vocal  powers  of  their  establishment 
are  put  in  requisition,  and,  aided  by  amateurs  and 
ecclesiastics  from  neighbouring  chapters,  they  per- 
form the  motetts,  cantatas,  and  oratorios  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Graun,  Caldara,  Jomelli,  and  likewise 
such  modern  works  as  Stadler's  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," Schneider's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  "  Last 
Judgment,"  "  Die  letzten  Dinge,"  by  Spohr,  and  a 
variety  of  others.  Dramatic  music  is  not  so  little 
heard  in  these  pious  establishments,  as  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose ;  operettas  founded  on  scriptural 
subjects  are  performed  there,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  lyric  drama  of  "Rebecca,  or  Isaac's  Bride;" 
and  even  Gluck's,  Spontini's,  Weber's,  and  Rossini's 
finales  and  concerted  pieces.    During  Passion  Week 


the  abbey  walls  resound  with  mournful  strains  of 
penitence  and  prayer,  furnished  by  AUegri,  Pergo- 
lesi,  Schicht,  Fasch,  and  others.— Musical  Times. 


*  This  appellation  is  given  in  Germany  to  all  in- 
struments of  percussion,  such  as  the  timbal,  double- 
drum,  cymbal,  triangle,  &c. 


ORIGIN  OF  MUSIC. 

The  first  idea  of  music,  perhaps,  was  derived  from 
the  birds;  for  what  poetic  mind  could  rise  with  the 
sun,  when  to  borrow  those  noble  lines  of  Thomson, 

"  Up  springs  the  lark, 
Shrill  Toic'd  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn, 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings." 

What  poetic  mind  could  hear  the  feathery  songsters 
carolling  their  matins,  "  the  sweetest  length  of 
notes"  of  the  thrush  and  woodlark,  the  concert  of 
the  blackbird,  the  linnet,  and  the  mellow  bullfinch, 
and  not  conceive  that  it  was  possible,  with  the  aid 
of  skilful  hand  and  curious  ear,  to  imitate  their 
music?  Or,  if  such  a  fancy  do  not  seem  a  probable 
consequence,  did  Jubal,  the  brother  of  the  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron,  derive  his  first  notion  of  harmo- 
nies from  the  smithy  of  Tubal  Cain?  Did  the  col- 
lision of  the  massy  hammer  with  the  ringing  anvil 
teach  him  his  first  lesson  in  the  gamut?  Whether 
was  it  an  analysis  of  the  notes  of  the  choral  birds 
or  the  habitual  audience  of  Tubal  Cain's  hammer 
that  created  the  first  musician? 

There  is  a  story  connected  w  ith  Pythagoras,  not 
generally  known,  which  may  decide  the  point. 
"Pythagoras,"  says  Professor  Whewell,  "  walking 
one  day,  meditating  on  the  means  of  measuring 
musical  notes,  happened  to  pass  near  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  had  his  attention  arrested  by  hearing  the 
hammers,  as  they  struck  the  anvil,  produce  sounds 
which  had  a  musical  relation  to  each  other.  On 
listening  furtner,  he  found  that  the  intervals  were  a 
4th,  a  5th,  and  an  octave;  and  on  weighing  the 
hammers,  it  appeared  that  the  one  which  gave  the 
octave  was  one-half  the  heaviest,  the  one  which 
gave  the  5th  was  two  thirds,  and  the  one  which 
gave  the  4th  was  three  quarters.  He  returned 
home,  reflected  on  this  phenomenon,  and  finally  dis- 
covered that  if  he  stretched  musical  strings  of  equal 
length,  by  weights  which  have  the  same  proporti<m3 
as  those  above  described,  they  produced  the  inter- 
vals above  mentioned."  Now,  although  the  musical 
intervals  in  question  would  not  be  elicited  by 
striking  with  hammers  of  the  weight  specified,  yet, 
as  the  learned  and  reverend  author  from  whom  we 
borrow  the  story  adds,  "  the  experiments  of  the 
strings  is  perfectly  correct,  and  is  to  this  day  the 
ground- work  of  the  theory  of  musical  concords  and 
discords;"  and  therefore,  after  all,  this  singular 
story  may  rest  upon  good  foundation. 

Whencesoever  Jubal  may  have  gleaned  his 
original  ideas  of  intervals,  however,  we  may,  I  think, 
safely  conclude,  that  though  it  might  have  continued 
in  a  rude  state  down  to  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  the 
science  of  harmonics  has  never  since  been  wholly 
lost.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  which  its 
discovery  and  promulgation  would  produce  on  the 
young  world— the  softening  tone  which  it  would 
lend  to  popular  morals,  and,  if  it  preceded  it  a 
single  day,  how  soon  it  would  be  succeeded  by  its 
sister  Poetry.  It  would  undoubtedly  raise  emotions 
in  the  human  bosom  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
a  stranger;  it  would  lend  sentiment,  if  it  fixed  no 
limit,  to  the  yet  animal  and  unrestrained  passion  of 
love;  it  would  exalt  the  mind  of  man,  and  add 
grace  to  the  person  of  woman. — Polytechnic  Journal. 
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HASTE      THEE      O      EORD 
SACKED  ROUND  POR  THREE  VOICES. 


Lento. 


T/iomas  Ford  (1650). 
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Haste  -     thee  O  Lord,  make  haste,  with  speed,  And  help  me  in  this  time    -    -    -     of     need 
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-    -      My  soul  doth  sink,  my  forces  fail  My      wea  -  ry'd    arms  can    -    not  prevail.  The  waters 
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flow  so  fast    that    1  Can  scarcely  cry,  help  nie  O  Lord,  help  -    me  O  Lord  or  else  I  drown  or  die. 


Briskly. 


OLD    AND    SCARCE    MELODIES. 


No.  20.— MY  SPIRITS  ARE  MOUNTING. 
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"  My  spirits  are  Mounting."  This  is  the  first  line 
of  a  song  written  by  the  late  Captain  Morris,  the 
boon  companion  ot  George  IV.  The  air,  which  is 
good,  is  evidently  of  older  date  than  the  captain's 
song,  but  how  much  we  have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  ascertain.  About  twenty  years  ago  died  John 
Coulter,  aged  70,  a  violin  player  in  Ayrshire,  who  had 
his  memory  stored  with  an  immense  amount  of  old 


melodies,  and  this  was  one  among  many  others 
which  he  played,  and  wliich  we  listened  to  with  de- 
light; he  said  that  he  knew  no  name  to  it  save 
"Fai  de  riddle  laddy,"  "  but,"  he  added,  "it  is  as 
old  as  the  hills,  for  I  mind  the  tune  since  I  was  a 
bairn."  We  by  no  means  claim  so  venerable  and 
remote  an  origin  for  it,  but  believe  it  to  be  upwards 
of  an  hundred  years  old. 


EXPRESSION. 

What  a  mighty  mystery  is  expression.  Poets 
and  orators,  to  whom  the  world  feels  itself  so  much 
indebted,  and  with  whom  it  has  been  so  enamoured 
and  delighted,  have  revealed  no  new  facts  to  man- 
kind. We  do  not  owe  to  them  the  knowledge  that 
we  possess  of  the  course  of  the  stars — of  the  move- 
ments of  ocean's  waters — of  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  frame — of  the  elements  and  their  combina- 
tions which  form  the  material  world.  When  the 
voice  of  Demosthenes  thundered  over  the  waves  of 
the  democracy  of  Athens — when  the  solemn  music 

No.  37. 


of  Cicero's  eloquence  in  the  senate  or  forum  awaken- 
ed indignation  against  treason  or  tyranny — when 
the  blind  old  bard  wandered  through  the  cities  of 
Greece  singing  the  tale  of  Troy  divine — the  rapture 
with  which  these  men  were  heard,  was  not  ownig 
to  any  perception  of  profitable  knowledge  which 
they  conveyed,  but  was  measured  by  the  beauty  of 
their  expression.  We  have  all  eyes  to  see  and 
hearts  to  feel ;  but  when  the  eye  roams  delightedly 
over  the  external  and  visible'world,  or  the  heart 
beats  ra])turously  in  a  happy  .■sympathy  with  beauty, 
there  is  a  pleasure  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  fiiid 
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words  ;  and  it  is  when  tlie  poet  gives  expression  to 
these  feelings,  and  embodies  them  in  language, 
that  we  admire  his  genius.  Now,  the  poet  who 
describes  external  nature  beautifully  and  poetically, 
has  no  more  physical  apprehension  of  its  beauty 
than  we  have;  and,  indeed,  we  can  only  measure 
the  excellence  of  the  poetry  by  its  answering  to  our 
feelings.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  poet  of 
the  heart  and  with  the  impassioned  orator :  their 
excellence  is  measured,  not  by  their  apprehension, 
but  by  their  expression;  and  this  is  proved  by  the 
simple  and  well-known  fact,  that  if  any  sorrow,  suf- 
fering, or  injustice,  be  spoken  of  by  the  poet  or 
orator  in  terras  too  strong  for  our  own  apprehen- 
sion, we  are  not  excited  to  sympathy,  but  offended 
by  what  we  feel  to  be  bombast;  nay,  only  let  a  real 
matter  of  sorrow  be  spoken  or  written  of  with  an 
excess  of  passionate  language  beyond  our  sympathy, 
and  that  which  might  have  moved  us  to  tears  will 
go  nigh  to  provoke  us  to  laughter.  The  sorrows  of 
children  and  the  sorrows  of  lovers  are  matters  with 
which  we  can  sympathise  ;  yet  we  can  also  laugh  at 
the  lackadaisicalness  of  lovers,  and  smile  at  the 
pretty  passions  of  infancy.  I  dare  say  that  a  genius 
like  Shakspeare  or  Goethe  could  make  a  very 
moving  passage  out  of  the  tears  of  a  little  girl  for 
the  loss  of  a  doll,^but  it  would  require  great 
management,  or  it  would  presently  become  ridicu- 
lous. Good  reader,  do  not  say  that  the  fact  itself  is 
ridiculous;  it  is  not  so;  it  may  indeed  be  a  species 
of  microscopic  sorrow,  easily  overlooked  by  the 
broad  gross  eye  of  the  world — and  you  think  the 
sorrow  nothing  because  you  know  it  will  soon  be 
over.  But  I  am  not  discoursing  of  the  philosophy, 
but  of  the  feeling  of  life ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  if  you 
were  to  see  and  for  a  moment  attend  to  the  gentle 
sobbings  of  a  weeping  child,  you  would  sympathise 
with  them.  What  a  volume  of  poetry  there  is  in  a 
mother's  breast  when  she  hears  the  inarticulate 
wailings  of  her  infant,  while  the  passing  stranger 
cries — "  Out  upon  the  squalling  brat;"  and  yet  that 
stranger  is  susceptible  of  the  emotion  whicli  true 
expression  can  excite.  With  sorrow,  with  joy,  and 
with  all  human  'emotions,  we  must  as  human  beings, 
sympathise — but  the  expression  must  not  exceed 
the  bounds  of  verity  or  the  capacity  of  sympathy. 
If  a  young  girl  should  have  a  favourite  bird,  and  that 
bird  should  die,  she  would  place  the  little  corpse  in 
her  delicate  hand,  would  smoothe  down  its  feathers, 
turn  the  closed  beak  with  her  linger  to  place  the 
head  in  the  attitude  of  life,  would  sigh  and  shed  a 
tear  or  two,  smiling  the  while  at  her  own  weakness 
— as  she  would  call  it,  by  way  of  apologising  for 
giving  way  to  a  natural  feeling.  So  far  so  good ; 
but  if  the  young  lady  should  be  pleased  to  go  into 
hysterics,  to  wear  mourning,  to  close  the  shutters, 
to  deny  herself  to  all  company,  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted, then  her  sorrow  would  be  laughable.  All 
expression  therefore  should  be  in  unison  with  the 
average  capability  of  sympathy,  so  that  we  hence 
discover  or  discern  that  the  great  art  of  the  poet 
and  the  orator  is  to  apprehend  aright  the  general 
feeling,  and  to  express  it  well.  Now,  do  we  not 
hereby  arrive  at  the  secret  of  genius  and  at  the 
standard  of  poetic  excellence  ?  But  while  we  gain 
knowledge,  we  gain  no  power — we  may  know  what 
genius  is,  and  what  is  the  standard  of  poetic  excel 
lence,  but  we  thereby  attain  to  no  ability  to  express 
what  we  are  conscious  ought  to  be  expressed.  I 
contemplate  moral  or  physical  beauty  or  sublimity, 
and  I  have  certain  definite  feelings  of  delight ; 
I  may  say  that  tliey  exist,  and  any  one  else  may 


know  that  they  must  exist,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
express  them  :  yet  a  man  of  genius,  not  feeling  more 
than  I  do,  clothes  these  feelings  in  words,  and  I 
applaud  in  proportion  as  his  expression  approaches 
the  height  or  depth  of  my  own.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  eloquence  as  it  is  with  poetry.  The 
orator  has  a  mighty  power  over  human  hearts, 
moving  and  exciting  them  to  pity  and  indignation, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  then  he  can  only  move 
them  in  proportion  to  their  susceptibility,  or,  in 
other  words,  he  can  only  move  them  by  expressing 
their  feelings.  If  an  orator  would  fain  excite 
indignation  against  an  oppressor,  he  must  make 
those  whose  indignation  he  would  excite,  sympathise 
with  the  oppressed  ;  but  there  can  be  no  sympathy 
where  there  is  no  feeling,  and  sympathy  cannot  go 
beyond  feeling.  For  want  of  rightly  considering 
this,  we  olten  tind  young  and  ine.xperienced  barris- 
ters making  outrageous  demands  on  the  sympathy 
of  a  jury,  and  these  demands  are  successfully  met 
and  opposed  by  the  adverse  party  casting  ridicule 
on  their  extravagance.  How  very  clearly  then  do 
we  see  that  the  genius  of  the  poet  and  orator  is 
discerned,  not  by  any  peculiar  perception  of  his  own, 
but  by  the  power  of  expressing  what  all  can  feel 
and  sympathise  with.  Even  a  metaphor  or  simile, 
or  any  illustrative  language,  must  commend  itself 
to  our  judgment,  or  it  cannot  command  our  admi- 
ration. Hence  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  poetry  or  eloquence.  And  I  think  I  see 
how  it  is  that  we  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  tine  arts, 
for  in  them  we  lind  a  reflection  of  our  own  minds, 
and,  as  it  were,  an  incarnation  of  our  own  feelings. 
The  ignorant,  the  savage,  the  brutal,  and  the  .stupid, 
have  their  several  and  peculiar  feelings,  and  enjoy 
the  expression  of  them ;  but  their  feelings  are  not 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  cultivated,  the 
refined,  and  the  reflecting,  therefore  the  same  ex- 
pression will  not  suit  them.  With  Blilton's  Paradise 
Lost  they  have  no  sympathy;  but  a  rude  drinking 
song  Ironi  the  lips  of  a  drunkard  awakens  their 
feelings,  and  they  cry  "  Bravo !"  They  can  see  no 
beauty  in  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  but  they  admire 
a  well  painted  sign. .  Now,  he  that  among  the  rude 
and  ignorant  can  make  or  sing  a  song  which  will 
call  forth  their  applause,  is  a  man  of  genius,  for  he 
can  express  their  feelings,  which  they  themselves 
cannot ;  though  they  can  heartily  sympathise  with 
the  expression  when  another  makes  it  for  them.  It 
is  also  very  possible  that  a  man  who  may  liave  the 
capacity  of  admiring  and  enjoying,  by  way  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  expression  of  the  deepest  and  purest 
and  sublimest  feelings,  may  not  have  the  power  to 
give  expression  even  to  the  lowest,  coarsest,  or 
shallowest.  The  power  of  giving  expression  is  the 
great  secret  of  genius,  and  a  secret  it  must  ever  re- 
main. The  poet,  the  painter,  the  musician,  who 
pleases  you,  must  not  have  an  apprehension  of 
feelings  which  you  have  not,  but  must  have  the 
power  of  expressing  your  feelings — you  may  say 
exciting,  awakening;  well,  be  it  so,  you  cannot 
awaken  that  which  is  not.  In  this  line  of  thought 
we  have  an  interpretation  of  the  rampant  and  roar- 
ing mistakes  of  the  outrageous  blockheads,  who, 
because  they  cannot  hit  the  public  taste  by  a  right 
expression,  fancy  that  they  shall  take  approbation 
and  success  by  storm,  and  so  out-Herod  Herod. 
This  is  altogether  a  great  mistake,  and  I  think  I 
can  show  why.  The  feelings  up  to  a  certain  point 
will  sympathise  with  a  certain  degree  of  expression, 
but  beyond  that  point  will  not  go.  Now,  if  the  ex- 
pression, not  exceeding  the  feelings  in  intensity,  but 
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merely  missing  them  by  awkwardness,  fails  of 
awakening  sympatiiy,  it  will  go  yet  more  wide  of 
its  mark  in  proportion  to  its  extravagance.  I  will 
use  a  metaphor,  and  that  will  make  the  matter 
plain.  You  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  target;  you  miss 
the  target; — then  you  draw  your  bow  more  vigor- 
ously in  the  same  direction  and  send  your  arrow 
farther  still;  then  you  are  farther  from  the  target 
than  ever.  Few  can  send  the  arrow  into  the  bull's 
eye — they  are  men  of  genius;  few,  but  more  can  hit 
the  target — they  are  men  of  ability  ;  but  many  miss, 
before,  beyond — they  are  friends  tu  the  trunk-maker 
— AtheiKBum, 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  DEW-DROP. 

One  summer's  morn,  when  Nature's  dress 

Was  rich  in  varied  loveliness — 

When,  from  the  sky,  the  morning  sun 

Was  pouring  floods  of  radiance  dowu 

And,  shooting  from  the  glowing  east 

Had  seatter'd  wide  the  morning  mist, — 

A  father  and  his  youthful  son 

Thro'  field  and  wood  were  sauntering  on. 

Pale  was  the  boy,  and  in  his  eye 

Beam'd  not  the  smile  of  infancy. 

Nor  sport  had  he,  nor  gambol  wild, 

That  mark  the  frolic  of  the  child. 

But  even  in  his  youthful  face 

Wisdom's  grave  features  you  might  trace. 

With  listless  step,  as  on  they  stray'd. 

The  child,  with  earnest  gaze,  survey'd 

A  flow'ret,  on  whose  mantle  green, 

There  glitter'd  still  the  dewy  sheen ; 

Tho'  with  rude  heat,  each  sparkling  cup 

The  scorching  sun  was  drinking  up. 

Till  on  the  flower  the  last  one  shone — 

Trembled  a  moment — and  was  gone. 

Then  rais'd  the  child  his  thoughtful  look, 

As  the  last  drop  the  flower  forsook; 

"  Father !  why  hath  yon  wrathful  light 

Chas'd  from  the  earth  these  dew-drops  bright  ? 

And  why  doth  he  whose  quick'ning  beam 

Gives  life  to  all,  deal  death  to  them  ? 

Why  does  the  morning  bring  their  doom 

That  wakens  all  things  else  to  bloom?' — 

But  as  he  spoke,  a  wat'ry  cloud 

Threw  o'er  the  sun  its  dark'ning  shroud ; 

It  passed  him  o'er  and,  now  on  high 

A  brilliant  rainbow  arch'd  the  sky. 

"  See,"  said  the  father, "  yon  bright  bow — 

There  stand  the  dew-drops  shining  now ; 

The  sun  but  took  them  from  the  earth 

To  give  them  there  a  glorious  birth. 

Thus  learn,  my  child,  what  withers  here 

Is  wak'd  to  joy  and  glory  there'." — 

The  child  with  wonder  heard  him  trace 

Earth's  dew-drops  to  their  heav'nly  place; 

But  read  not  in  their  changed  state, 

The  emblem  of  his  coming  fate^ 

For  few  more  suns  pass'd  o'er  his  bead, 

Ere  he  was  mingled  with  the  dead. 

A  while  to  sparkle  here  was  giv'n — 

Then  dew-drop-like  he  rose  to  heaven  ! — Z. 

The  foregoing  verses  were  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  one  of  our  late  numbers:  — 
"  A  delicate  child,  pale  and  prematurely  wise,  was 
complaining  on  a  hot  morning  that  the  poor  dew- 
drops  had  been  too  hastily  snatched  away,  and  not 
allowed  to  glitter  on  the  flowers  like  other  happier 
dew-drops  that  live  the  whole  night  through  and 
sparkle  in  the   moonlight.    '  The   sun,'  said   the 


child,  'has  chased  them  away  with  bis  heat,  or 
swallowed  them  up  in  his  wrath.'  Soon  after  there 
came  rain,  and  a  rainbow ;  whereupon  the  father 
pointing  upward — '  See,'  said  he,  '  there  stands  the 
dew-drops  gloriously  re-set — a  glittering  jewellery 
in  the  heavens — and  the  clownish  foot  tramples  ou 
them  no  more  !  By  this,  my  child,  thou  art  tauglit 
that  what  withers  upon  earth  blooms  again  in 
heaven.'  Thus  the  father  spoke,  but  knew  not  that 
he  spoke  prefiguring  words ;  for  soon  after,  the  deli- 
cate child,  with  the  morning  lightness  of  his  early 
wisdom,  was  exhaled  like  a  dew-drop  into  heaven!" 
—  Greenock  Advertize};  24th  October,  1838. 


MUSIC. 

It  addresses  itself  to  the  mind  through  the  me- 
diuni  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  We  own  that  some 
can  find  much  pleasure  in  studying  it  with  the  eye 
only ;  but  the  gratification  must  be  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  hungry  Sliacabac,  whom  the  generous 
Barmecide  treats  with  a  delicious  supper — at  least 
in  description  and  idea,  a  kind  of  feasting  on  a  bill 
of  fare.  But  poetry  touches  the  mind  more  imme- 
diately, so  that  it  is  indiflerent  whether  we  hear  it 
pronounced,  con  it  with  our  eyes,or,  closing  our  optic 
organs,  give  ourselves  up  to  a  delightful  reverie, 
while  memory  opens  her  broad  page,  and  reads  to 
us  a  lesson  of  delights.  Now,  it  to  the  refined 
pleasures  of  sense,  we  add  those  more  directly  con- 
nected with  the  mind,  what  an  exquisite  liaison  do 
we  form :  one  assists  and  beautifies  the  other,  or 
perhaps  rather  the  effect  of  both  disjjoses  us  to 
overlook  trivial  defects,  which  might  have  allracted 
more  attention  had  each  been  single. 

Sweet  the  wild  song  that  wakes  the  valley — sweet 
Warbles  the  soft  lute's  melancholy  note ; 

But  sounds  with  silver  melody  replete 
From  Lesbia's  lips  on  gales  of  fragrance  float. 

Saimaynndi, 

The  first  words  we  hear  adapted  to  music,  become 
identified  with  that  music  (first  impressions  being 
most  durable),  and  even  when  we  hear  the  sounds 
without  the  words,  the  same  associations  are  raised, 
the  same  ideas  excited,  the  same  picture  brought 
before  our  eyes.  To  most  persons,  an  air  is  elegant 
or  vulgar  accordingly  as  they  have  heard  it  sung  to 
elegant  or  vulgar  words  ;  though  we  grant  that  when 
an  air  that  we  are  acquainted  with  only  by  hearing 
it  in  the  nursery  or  street,  is  elegantly  arranged  to 
more  expressive  and  well  turned  words,  we  may,  by 
an  efi'ort,  throw  off  part  of  our  bad  feeling  towards 
it,  but  still  we  conceive  we  must  be  more  or  less 
prejudiced  against  it,  as  long  as  we  remember  our 
former  opinion.  The  same  expressions  will,  with 
little  modification,  apply  vice  versA ;  when  an  elegant 
song  has  been  parodied  and  ridiculed,  we  may  laugh 
for  a  moment,  but  we  have  far  more  cause  to  deplore 
that  so  fair  an  image  has  been  broken,  to  afl'ord  a 
transient  burst  of  mirth — we  must  set  about  gather- 
ing up  the  fragments,  but  it  will  be  long  ere  the  fis- 
sures where  it  has  been  joined  can  be  effaced.  Those 
who  have  heard  some  of  the  melodies  so  beautifully 
adapted  by  Mr.  Moore,  before  he  arranged  them, 
when  they  were  sung  to  some  unmeaning  or  foolish 
words,  will  easily  enter  into  our  idea;  they  may  re- 
joice to  see  them  rescued  from  so  low  a  fate,  but  they 
must  regret  ever  having  seen  them  in  that  state,  while 
those  who  have  been  happy  enough  to  have  known 
them  first  in  their  new  attire  will  still  admire  them, 
even  though  they  may  hear  them  parodied,  or  ground 
upon  a  barrel  organ. 
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O  H I     NO,    ]M  Y     LOVE    NO. 


Words  by  M.  G.  Lewis. 

Expressive. 


Michail  Kelly. 
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think  not   of    coldness  they       fall  to     ac  -  cuse  you  ;  Did  T            e    -  Ter      upbraid  you !     Oh 
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no 
no 


my     love    no  !  "1    I      own    it  would  please  me,  at      home  could  you    tar  -  ry,      Nor 
my     love    no  I   1    be  -  lieve  you    too    kind  for    one       mo  -  ment   to  grieve  me,       Or 
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SOPRANO. 


ALTO,  or  2d 
SOPRANO 


TENOK. 


BASS. 


THE    BRITISH  MINSTRKL;   AND 
THE    LASS    OF    PATIE'S    MILL. 

GLEE  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 
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The  lass  o'  Patie's  Mill, 

Sae  bonnie,  blythe,  and  gay 
In  spite  of  a'  ray  skill, 

She  stole  my  heart  away, 
"When  teddin  out  the  hay. 

Bareheaded  on  the  ^reen, 
Love  mid  her  locks  did  play, 

And  wanton'd  in  her  een. 

Without  the  help  of  art, 

Like  flowers  that  grace  the  wild, 
She  did  her  sweets  impart, 

Whene'er  she  spak  or  smilM  : 
Her  looks  they  were  so  mild, 

Free  from  affected  pride, 
She  me  to  love  beguil'd  ; 

I  wish'd  her  for  my  bride. 

Oh  !  had  I  a'  the  wealth 

Hopetoun's  high  mountains  fill, 
.Insured  long  life  and  health. 

And  pleasure  at  my  will; 
I'd  promise,  and  fulfil, 

That  nane  but  bonnie  she. 
The  lass  o'  Patie's  Mill, 

Should  share  the  same  wi'  me. 


The  Bon(j  of  "  The  Lass  o' Patie's  Mill"  was  written 
by  Allan  Ramsay  (born  1686  died  1757),  and  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  1724; 
to  the  copy  of  it  printed  in  **  Chambers's  Scottish 
Songs"  the  following  note  is  appended: — 

"  The  scene  of  this  song  lies  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Irvine  Water,  near  Nevvmills,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Ayrshire.  I  visited  the  spot  in  September  1826, 
and  took  an  exact  note  of  the  locality.  Patie's  Mill, 
or  rather  Pate's  Mill,  for  the  poet  seems  to  have  eked 
out  the  name  for  the  sake  of  his  versification,  stands 
about  a  stone- cast  from  the  town  of  Newmills,  and  a 
mile  from  Loudoun  Castle.  The  mill  and  all  the  con- 
tiguous tenements  have  been  renewed  since  Ramsay's 
time,  except  part  of  one  cottage.  They  occupy  both 
sides  of  the  road  to  Galston.  A  field  is  pointed  out  at 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  mill,  as 
that  in  which  "the  lass"  was  working  at  the  time  she 
was  seen  by  the  poet.  Ramsay  had  been  taking  a 
forenoon  ride  with  the  Earl  of  Loudon  along  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  when  they  observed  the  rural 
nymph,  and  the  Earl  pointed  her  out  to  his  companion 
as  a  fit  subject  for  his  muse.  Allan  hung  behind  his 
lordship,  in  order  to  compose  what  was  required,  and 
produced  the  song  at  the  dinner  table  that  afternoon  " 
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THOMAS  AUGUSTINE  ARNE. 

This  celebrated  composer  was  born  in  London 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1710.  He  was  the  son  of  BIr. 
Thomas  Arne,  upholsterer,  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  the  person  at  whose  house  the  Indian  kings, 
who  visited  this  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  had  their  lodging.  Young  Arne  was  sent  to 
receive  his  education  to  Eton,  but  a  love  of  music 
even  at  this  seat  of  classical  education,  was  his 
predominant  passion  ;  at  his  return  home  he  grati- 
fied this  predilection,  unknown  to  his  father,  by 
putting  on  livery  and  going  to  the  upjier  gallery  of 
the  opera  house,  then  appropriated  to  domestics. 
He  also  contrived  to  secrete  a  spinet  in  his  room, 
on  which  he  used  to  practice  in  the  night,  iirst 
muffling  the  keys  with  a  handkerchief.  His  father, 
who  designed  him  for  the  law,  obliged  him  to  serve 
a  three  years'  apprenticeship ;  but  during  this 
period  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  command 
to  the  study  of  music,  and  having  procured  a  violin, 
he  took  some  lessons  of  Michael  Festing,  an  eminent 
performer.  Such  was  his  progress,  that  soon  after 
the  expiration  of  his  clerkship,  his  father,  happen, 
ing  to  go  to  a  private  amateur  concert,  learnt  for 
the  iirst  time  of  his  son's  musical  proliciency  by 
seeing,  with  surprise,  the  young  lawyer  in  the  act 
of  playing  first  fiddle.  This  decisive  proof  that  mu- 
sic  was  more  to  his  liking  than  the  study  of  law, 
convinced  his  fatherthat  resistance  was  useless,  and 
induced  him  to  consent  to  his  following  it  profes- 
sionally ;  thenceforward  the  resigned  parent  sup- 
plied him  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  study 
of  music  in  an  open  and  advantageous  manner. 
Young  Arne  soon  imbued  his  sister  with  a  love  for 
the  art  of  vocal  music,  and  gave  her  such  instruc- 
tions as  enabled  her  to  appear  on  the  stage  as  a 
singer;  she  made  her  debut  in  Lampe's  opera  ol 
"  Amelia,"  and  her  first  appearance  gave  such  pro- 
mise of  success,  that  her  brother  composed  music 
for  Addison's  "  Rosamond,"  in  which  Miss  Arne 
represented  the  heroine.  She  shortly  after  becauie 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Gibber.  Arne  himself  was  en- 
gaged as  leader  of  the  band  at  Drury  Lane,  a  situa- 
tion he  held  for  many  years  with  great  credit.  ThL- 
success  of  "Rosamond"  led  to  the  composition  of 
others,  and  soon  afterwards  he  converted  Fielding's 
"Tom  Thumb"  into  a  burlesque  opera,  which  was 
likewise  well  received.  In  1738  he  produced  his 
"  Comus,'*  in  which  he  -evinced  powers  of  a  kind 
much  superior  to  what  he  had  as  yet  given  proofed, 
and  his  reputation  became  at  once  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. In  the  masque  he  introduced  a  light, 
airy,  original,  and  pleasing  melody,  wholly  difierent 
from  Purcell  and  Handel,  whom  all  Knglish  com 
posers  had  hitherto  pillaged  or  imitated.  Indeed, 
the  melody  of  Arne  at  this  time,  and  of  his  Vauxhall 
songs  afterwards,  forms  an  era  in  English  nmsic  ; 
it  was  so  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  it  had  an  evident  efl'ect  upon  the 
national  taste. 

In  1740,  Arne  married  Miss  Cecilia  Young,  a 
pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  a  singer  of  eminence.  In 
17-42,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  and  his  wife 
were  engaged  by  the  Dublin  manager,  the  one  to 
sing,  the  other  to  c<mipose.  There  he  produced  his 
masques  "  Britannia,"  and  "  The  Judgment  of  Pa- 
ris;" "  Tiiomas  and  Sally,"  an  afterpiece;  and 
"  Eliza,"  an  opera.  In  174.5,  he  accepted  an  ofler 
of  engagement  from  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  gar- 
dens, who  thus  added  Mrs.  Arne  to  the  list  of  his 
vocal  performers,  her  husband  at  the  same  time 
becoming  his  principal  composer.     Subsequent  to 


this,  he  wrote  his  two  oratorios,  "  Abel"  and  "Ju- 
dith," after  which  the  University  of  Oxford  con-' 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  His 
greatest  work,  "  Artaxerxes,"  was  composed  in 
1762,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  to  prove 
that  it  was  possible  to  succeed  with  the  English 
language  in  the  recitative.  The  attempt  was  bold 
and  triumphant;  the  approbation  wiiich  crowned 
his  labours,  and  the  high  place  assigned  to  it  by 
posterity,  prove  its  many  antl  great  merits.  The 
libretto  is  a  translation  by  himself  of  the  "  Arta- 
serse,"  from  the  Italian  of  Metastasio,  and  is  much 
above  mediocrity.  While  Dr.  Arne  was  engaged 
as  composer  to  Drury  Lane,  he  is  said  frequently 
to  have  rebelled  against  the  sovereignty  of  Handei, 
but  with  as  little  ellect,  according  to  Dr.  Burney, 
as  Marsyas  against  Apollo.  The  writer  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopedia  states,  that  in  1765  he  produced 
an  entire  Italian  opera  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Me- 
tastasio's  "  Oliampiade,"  of  which  no  notice  is  taken 
by  any  of  his  biographers.  He  afterwards  produced 
"  The  Fairies,"  music  to  Mason's  "'Elfrida,"  and 
"  Caractacus,"  additions  to  the  "  King  Arthur"  of 
Purcell,  music  to  the  songs  of  Shakspere,  airs  for 
the  Stratford  Jubilee,  &c.  His  opera,  "  Love  in  a 
Village,"  is  a  compilation  from  various  sources,  but 
many  of  the  airs  are  the  composition  of  Arne- 
auiong  which  "  Gentle  youth,  ah  !  tell  me  why':"'  is 
admirable,  and  will  be  a  favourite  ol  all  time.  Dr. 
Arne  was  successful  in  other  departments  of  music ; 
many  pieces  of  his  harmonised  vocal  music  mu=t 
continue  to  give  pleasure  as  liuig  as  harmony  has 
power  to  gratify.  "His  song  and  chorus,  'Rule 
'  Britannia,'"  says  the  writer  last  quoted,  "need 
hardly  be  mentioned  as  the  ofl'spring  of  his  genius; 
it  may  be  said  to  have  waited  his  name  over  the 
greater  half  of  the  habitable  world." 

Dr.  Arne  was  seized  with  spasms  of  the  lungs, 
and  died  6th  March,  1778.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  after  a  life  spent 
in  the  ])ursuit  of  pleasure,  the  influence  of  early 
principles  began  to  be  felt ;  he  seized  the  consola- 
tions afforded  by  the  rites  of  that  church,  and  his 
last  moments  were  cheered  by  a  Hallelujah  sung 
by  himself. 

He  left  an  only  son,  Michael,  who  evinced  a  pre- 
cocious taste  for  music,  but  never  attained  the  same 
eminence  with  his  talented  father.  He  produced  tlie 
opera  "  Alemena,"  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  written  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Battishill,but  with  indifl'erent 
success.  His  "  Cymon,"  subsequently  brought  out 
at  the  King's  theatre,  was  more  successful  and  more 
profitable.     He  is  said  to  have  died  without  issue. 


SONG— TO  A  DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prythee  why  so  pale? 
■Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Prythee  why  so  pale  ? 
Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Prythee  why  so  mute? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't? 

Prythee  why  so  mute ' 
Quit,  quit  for  shame!  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her : — 

The  devil  take  lier. 
Sir  J.  Suckliiui  bum  in  Middlesex,  1609,  diec'  1641. 
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THE   NUN. 
'Tis  over ;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow — there,  alas  to  be 
Nightly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour, 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
In  anguish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death; 
Hers  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls. 
Even  ou  her  hier. 

'Tis  over;  and  the  rite, 
With  all  its  pomp  aud  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.     She  arose  at  home. 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
Her  vesture  gorgeous,  aud  her  starry  head — 
No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight-sky, 
So  dazzling.     When  to. morrow  she  awakes. 
She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there. 
Still  in  her  father's  house;  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,  nought  through  the  gloom  dis- 

cern'd. 
Nought  .save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary. 
And  the  grey  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration. 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chaunt 
Of  psalms,  most  saint- like,  most  angelical. 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out,  how  holily  ! 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Methought  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  she  was  casting  oft'  her  earthly  dross ; 
Yet  was  it  sad  as  sweet,  and  ere  it  closed, 
Came  like  a  dirge.     When  her  fair  head  was  shorn. 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid. 
That  she  might  fling  them  from  her  saying,  "  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things  !" 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  even  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,"  Thus, 
Thus  1  renounce  the  world  I"  when  all  was  changed, 
Aud,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt, 
Veiled  in  her  veil,  crown'd  with  her  silver  crown, 


Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour!      Well  might  the  Loly  man. 
He,  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
('Twas  in  her  utmost  need;  nor  while  slie  lives. 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  hut  fatlierly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 
And  pity ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dress'd  for  sacrifice, 
Are  mingling  in  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa.     Yet,  among  tliem  all. 
None  were  so  formed  to  love  and  to  be  loved, 
None  to  delight,  adorn ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropp'd 
For  ever !     In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul, 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  Dfath 
Comes  to  release  thee.     Ah,  what  now  to  thee, 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  youth  ? 
As  nothing 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly ;  so  many  things,  strange  and  perverse, 
That  meet,  recoil,  aud  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day. 
Troubling  thy  spirit — from  the  first,  at  dawn. 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast. 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem. 

All  in  turn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncall'd.     Thy  young  and  innocent  heart, 
How  is  it  beating?     Has  it  no  regrets  ? 
Diseoverest  thou  no  weakness  Im'king  there 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest. 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers ! 

Uogers^s  Ilnhj. 
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GLUCK  IN  DISHABILLE. 

Mehul  the  eminent  composer  of  the  oratorio  of 
"  Joseph,"  in  his  latter  years  delighted  in  talking 
about  Gluck,  and  relating  the  circumstances  of  his 
first  connexion  with  that  illustrious  composer. 

"  I  arrived  in  Paris  in  1779,"  said  Mehul,  "  pos- 
sessing nothing  but  my  sixteen  years,  my  old  woman, 
and  hope.  I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Gluck:  that  was  my  treasure;  to  see  Gluck;  to 
hear  him;  to  speak  to  him;  that  was  my  sole  de- 
sire upon  entering  the  capital;  and  that  thought 
made  my  heart  leap  for  joy. 

"  Upon  ringing  at  his  door  I  could  scarcely  draw 
my  breath.  His  wife  opened  it  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  M.  Gluck  was  at  his  occupation,  and  that  she 
could  not  disturb  him.  BIy  disappointment  1  have 
no  doubt  gave  an  air  of  vexation  to  my  features, 
which  touched  the  good  lady ;  she  made  herself 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  my  visit;  the  letter 
of  which  I  was  the  bearer  came  from  a  friend.  I 
took  courage;  spoke  with  fervour  my  admiration 
of  her  husband's  works ;  of  the  delight  I  should 
have  simply  in  beholding  the  great  man— and  Ma- 
dame Gluck  completely  relented.  She  proposed  to 
me,  with  a  smile,  that  I  should  look  at  her  husband 
while  he  was  at  work,  but  without  speaking  to  him 
or  making  the  slightest  disturbance. 

"  She  then  conducted  me  to  the  door  of  a  cabinet, 
from  whence  proceeded  the  tones  of  a  harpsichord, 
upon  which  Gluck  was  thumping  away  with  all  his 
strength.     The  cabinet  was  opened  and  closed  with- 


out  the  illustrious  composer's  suspecting  that  any 
profane  being  was  approaching  his  sanctuary  ;  and 
there  was  I  behind  a  screen,  which  was  luckily 
pierced  here  and  there,  so  that  my  eye  could  feast 
upon  the  slightest  movement,  or  most  trifling  ex- 
pression of  feature  in  my  Orpheus. 

"  He  had  on  a  black  velvet  cap  of  the  German 
fashion.  He  was  in  slippers;  and  his  stockings 
were  negligently  pulled  over  bis  drawers.  As  for 
tlie  remainder  of  his  dress,  he  had  on  an  Indian 
jacket  of  a  large  flower  pattern,  which  came  no 
lower  than  his  waist.  I  thought  him  superb  in  this 
accoutrement.  All  the  pomp  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's toilette  would  not  have  excited  my  admira- 
tion like  the  dishabille  of  Gluck. 
•  "  Suddenly  I  saw  him  dart  from  his  seat,  seize  on 
the  chairs,  range  them  about  the  room  to  represent 
the  wings  of  the  scene,  return  to  his  harpsichord  to 
give  the  air,  and  there  was  my  man,  holding  in  each 
hand  the  corner  of  his  jacket,  humming  an  air  de 
ballet,  curtseying  like  a  young  dancer,  making  glis- 
sades  round  the  chairs,  cutting  capers,  describing 
the  attitudes,  and  acting  all  the  tricks  and  pretty 
allurements  of  an  opera  nymph.  He  then  appeared 
to  wish  to  manoeuvre  the  corps  de  ballet,  but  space 
failing  him,  he  desired  to  enlarge  his  stage,  and  for 
this  purpose  came  with  a  bang  of  his  list  against 
the  first  wing  of  the  screen,  which  suddenly  opened 
— and,  lo !  I  was  discovered. 

"Alter  an  explanation,  and  some  future  visits, 
Gluck  honoured  me  with  his  protection  and  friend- 
ship."— Musical  World. 
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IT  IS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  LETTERS  MUST 
BE  CULTIVATED. 

Poetry  has  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  the 
humble  follower  and  dutiful  servant  of  tyranny  and 
aristocracy;  a  minstrel  to  soothe  them  in  their 
mood,  or  to  celebrate  their  praises,  a  herald  to 
proclaim  their  doctrines  to  the  multitude.  But 
things  are  changed,  or,  at  least,  changing.  And 
now  we  can  feel  that  the  paramount  reason  for 
Shakspere's  greatness  (as  for  Homer's),  and  the 
guarantee  of  his  everlasting  renown,  is,  that  he  was 
the  Poet  or  the  People.  Princes,  and  courts, 
and  castes,  are  perishable  things;  and  tlieir  putre- 
faction imparts  disease,  and  brings  death  upon  all 
works  reared  for  them ;  but  the  People  is  eternal, 
and  to  its  own  servant,  orator,  conqueror,  poet — 
Mirabeau,  Napoleon,  Shakspere,  it  can  communi- 
cate its  own  eternity.  A  poet  yet  living,  and  one 
more  universally  popular  with  his  nation  than  per- 
hai)s  any  who  ever  yet  lived,  has  recognised  as  the 
great  happiness  of  Shakspere,  and  as  the  first  great 
cause  of  the  unapproachal)le  excellence  of  his 
dramas,  that  he  wrote  for  the  people.  I  gladly  cite 
his  opinion  both  about  the  people  and  him  whom  I 
hold  pre-eminently  of  the  olden  time,  to  have  been 
their  poet.  I  can  strengthen  it,  too,  by  some  high 
authorities.  B^ranger,  in  the  preface  to  the  last 
and  great  edition  of  his  works,  says,  when  alluding 
to  his  own  success  as  a  ckansonier : — 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  contemporary 
poets  had  reflected  that  henceforth  it  is  for  the 
people  letters  must  be  cultivated,  they  would  not 
Lave  envied  me  the  little  laurel  which,  through 
their  hanging  back,  I  have  succeeded  in  gathering  ; 
and  which,  doubtless,  would  have  been  more  en- 
during, if  twined  with  others  more  glorious.  When 
I  speak  of  the  people,  I  mean  the  multitude;  I 
mean,  if  it  so  please  you,  the  low,  common  people. 
Tliey  are  not  sensible  to  the  subtilties  of  wit,  to  the 
niceties  of  taste!  So  be  it!  But  for  that  very 
reason  authors,  to  captivate  their  attention,  are 
compelled  to  conceive  more  grandly  and  more 
vigorously.  Adapt,  then,  to  their  vigorous  nature 
both  your  subjects  and  the  developement  of  them. 
They  neither  require  from  you  abstract  ideas  nor 
yet  models.  Show  them  the  naked  human  heart! 
Shakspere,  it  seems  to  me,  was  happily  bound  in 
this  obligation.  But  what  would  become  of  the 
perfection  of  style !  Can  it  be  believed  that  if  the 
inimitable  versification  of  Racine  were  applied  to 
one  of  our  first-rate  melodramas,  it  would  have 
hindered  the  success  of  the  works  even  on  the 
Bi.ulevards  ?  Invent,  conceive,  for  all  those  who 
know  not  how  to  read;  write  for  those  who  do 
know   how   to   read  !      In  consequence   of  rooted 

,  habits,  we   still  judge  the  people  with   prejudice. 

\  They  appear  before  us  only  as  a  gross  multitude, 

j  incapable    of    noble,    generous,    tender    feelings. 

\  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  worse  with  us  even  in  the 
matter  of  literary  judgments,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  theatre.  If  there  be  any  poetry  left 
in  the  world,  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  people  we 
must  seek  it.  Let  us  endeavour  then  to  compose 
for  them ;  but  to  succeed  in  this,  we  must  first  study 
the  people.  When  we  do  accidentally  win  their 
applause,  we  ti'eat  them  after  the  manner  of  those 
kings  who,  on  their  days  of  munificence,  pelt  them 
with  sausages  and  drown  them  with  factitious  wine. 
Ijook  at  our  painters !  Whenever  they  have  to  re- 
present men  belonging  to  the  people,  even  in  their 
historical  pictures,  they  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in 


making  them  hideous  !  Might  not  this  people  say 
to  those  who  represent  them  thus — Is  it  my  fault 
that  I  am  wretchedly  ragged  ? — that  my  features 
are  branded  by  want  and  occasionally  by  vice? 
But  in  these  worn  and  withered  features  the  enthu- 
siasm of  com'age  and  liberty  has  blazed, — under 
these  rags  there  flows  a  blood  which  I  lavish  at  my 
country's  call.  It  is  when  my  soul  is  sublimed  that 
I  should  be  painted.  Then  1  am  beautiful !  and  in 
speaking  thus  the  people  would  be  riglit.  With 
very  few  exceptions  all  who  belong  to  literature 
and  the  ai'ts  have  sprung  from  the  lower  classes. 
But  we  are  like  those  upstarts  who  wish  to  have 
their  origin  forgotten  ;  or  if  we  do  indeed  tolerate 
family  portraits  in  our  houses,  it  is  upon  condition 
of  making  them  caricatures.  Truly  here  is  a  fine 
mode  of  ennobling  oneself!  The  Chinese  are 
wiser,  they  ennoble  their  ancestors. 

"  Napoleon,  the  greatest  poet  of  modern  times, 
and,  peradveriture,  of  all  times,  when  he  withdrew 
from  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  monarchical  forms, 
judged  the  people,  as  they  should  be  judged,  by  our 
poets  and  artists.  For  example,  he  desired  that  in 
the  gratuitous  representations  the  entertainments 
should  consist  of  the  master  pieces  of  the  French 
stage.  Corneilleand  Moliereoftendid  the  honours, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  never  were  their 
pieces  applauded  with  greater  discernment.  In 
camps  and  amidst  our  revolutionary  troubles  The 
Great  Man  had  early  learned  the  point  of  elevation 
which  the  instinct  of  masses  ably  agitated  could 
obtain.  One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  was  to  satisfy  this  instinct  he  has  so  worried 
the  world.  The  love  borne  to  his  memory  by  the 
new  generation  that  knew  him  not  sufficiently  proves 
tlie  power  which  the  poetic  influence  has  upon  the 
people.  Let  our  authors  then  labour  earnestly  for 
this  multitude  so  well  prepared  to  receive  that  in- 
struction whereof  it  has  need.  By  sympathising 
with  it,  in  the  end,  they  will  make  it  moral,  and  the 
more  they  add  to  its  intelligence  the  more  will  they 
extend  the  domain  of  genius  and  of  glory." 

These  are  tlie  words  of  one  who  could  understand 
Shakspere's  mission  to  the  people.  In  a  later  age 
he  has  been  himstlf  a  servant  in  the  same  high 
cause.  And  while,  like  Shakspere,  he  exercised  a 
genius  which  must  recommend  him  to  all  countries 
and  all  times,  he  shares  with  him  for  his  own 
country  and  his  own  times  the  especial,  the  heart- 
home  praise  of  nationality.  Each  adopted  the 
popular  vehicle  fur  the  communication  of  highest 
thoughts  and  noblest  feelings  to  his  countrymen. 

Let  us  now  cite  a  great  authority  to  explain  the 
Shaksperian  drama.  Pious  translator  of  Milton, 
you  who  gratefully  acknowledge  that  our  second 
poet,  the  champion  of  liberty  and  the  minstrel  of 
the  Lord,  soothed  your  exile  and  delighted  your 
youth,  and,  at  last,  gave  you  bread  in  your  old  age 
— Chateaubriand,  appear! — 

"  Shakspere  plays  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
the  tragedy  in  the  palace  and  the  comedy  at  the 
door.  He  does  not  paint  a  particular  class  of  men; 
he  mingles,  as  they  are  mingled  in  real  life,  the 
sovereign  and  the  slave,  the  patrician  and  the  ple- 
bian,  the  warrior  and  the  peasant,  the  illustrious 
and  the  obscure.  He  makes  no  distinction  between 
classes;  he  does  not  separate  the  noble  from  the 
humble,  the  serious  from  the  comic,  the  gay  from 
the  grave,  laughter  from  tears,  joy  from  grief,  good 
from  evil.  He  sets  in  motion  the  whole  of  society, 
as  he  unfolds  at  full  length  the  life  of  man.  The 
great  poet  knew  that  the  incidents  of  a  single  day 
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cannot  present  a  pictuve  of  human  existence,  and 
tliat  there  is  unity  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
He  takes  up  a  youthful  head,  and,  if  he  does  not 
strike  it  oft',  he  gives  it  you  back  whitened  by  age. 
Time  has  invested  him  with  its  own  powers." 

The  grandee  with  "  the  stirring  memories  of  a 
thousand  years,"  takes  to  his  bosom  the  player  whom 
the  hosier's  son  despised.  Chateaubriand  under- 
stood the  man;  he  conceived  his  mission;  he  had 
love  and  reverence  for  the  people. 

From  an  excellent  article  in  Frazer's  Magazine, 
"  On  the  Shaksperian  Drama,  and  the  Commenla 
tors  on  Shakspere." 

ON  MODERN  SONGS  SUNG  AT  PLACES 
OF  PUBLIC  DIVERSION. 

[The  following  paper  from  the  "Winter  Even- 
ings" of  Dr.  Vicisimus  Knox,  although  not  strictly 
applicable  to  the  present  age,  is  nevertheless  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  readers  of  light  litera- 
ture, and  the  youthful  admirers  of  ballad  and  lyrical 
poetry.] 

Every  scholar  knows  that  Bishop  Lowth,  in  a  so- 
lemn introduction  to  his  Lectures  on  Sacred  Poetry, 
lias  inserted  in  the  very  first  place,  and  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  the  power  of  poetry,  a 
Greek  political  ballad,  which  used  to  be  sung  by 
the  Athenian  liberty-boys  at  their  festive  symposia, 
and  by  the  mob  and  the  ballad  singers  in  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  that  celebrated  city.  The  Bishop,  af- 
ter citing  it  at  full  length,  suggests,  that  if,  after  the 
memorable  Ides  of  March,  such  a  song  had  been 
given  by  the  Tyrannicides  of  Rome  to  the  common 
people  to  be  sung  in  the  suburra  and  the  forum,  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  the  party  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Cssars.  This  ballad  {Harmodion 
Melos)  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prelate,  have 
done  more  than  all  the  philippics  of  Cicero ;  and 
yet,  though  in  Greek,  it  is  not  better  than  many  a 
one  sung  in  the  Cheapside  in  praise  of  Wilkes  and 
liberty.  It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
several  popular  songs  written  by  such  poets  as  Tom 
D'Urfey  and  George  Alexander  Stevens,  whom  some 
future  lecturer  in  poetry  may  call  fas  the  Bishop 
does  Callistratus,  the  author  of  his  favourite  song) 
ingenious  poets  and  excellent  members  of  the  state. 

That  the  Bishop  thought  proper  to  select  a  trivial 
ballad  to  show  the  force  of  poetry,  when  he  was  to 
treat  of  heaven-inspired  poetry,  evinces  that  he 
deemed  ballads  capable  of  producing  wonderful 
effects  on  the  human  heart,  and  therefore  of  great 
consequence,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
sublimest  strains,  and  even  with  saered  poetry. 

I  imagine  there  must  have  been  a  favourite  tune 
to  these  words,  which  is  now  lost  past  recovery ;  for 
among  us  a  popular  tune  and  popular  words  are 
generally  united;  at  least  the  words  will  seldom  be 
long  popular  without  a  favourite  tune.  Words 
scarcely  above  nonsense  have  had  a  fine  effect  when 
recommended  by  favourite  sounds;  "  Lillibullero" 
is  an  obvious  instance,  and  many  others  might  be 
enumerated.  Lord  Wharton  boasted  that  he  rhymed 
the  king  out  of  the  kingdom  by  it.  "  Hearts  of  oak 
are  our  ships,'  is  as  good  a  composition  as  that  of 
the  old  Grecian  with  the  hard  name,  and  I  dare  say 
has  contributed  to  animate  many  a  poor  creature 
whose  unhappy  lot  it  was  to  be  food  for  powder. 
"  Hosier's  Ghost,"  "  The  Vicar  of  Bray,"  and  "  Joy 
to  Great  C'Eesar,"  had  great  weight  in  the  times  in 
which  they  first  appeared. 

But  if  political  tongs  produce  consequences  so 


important,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
bacchanalian  and  amorous  songs  have,  in  their  way, 
an  influence  similar  and  no  less  powerful. 

Music  and  poetry  are  wonderfully  eifioacious  on 
the  mind  when  they  act  separately ;  hut,  when 
united,  their  power  is  more  than  doubled.  They 
are,  of  necessity,  united  in  songs,  and  the  effect  is 
usually  increased  by  wine,  cheerful  conversation, 
and  every  species  of  convivial  joy. 

I  argue  then,  that,  if  political  songs  have  had 
such  wonderful  power  as  to  lead  on  armies  to  con- 
quest, and  to  dethrone  kings;  those  songs  in  which 
the  joys  of  love  and  wine  are  celebrated,  must  have 
done  great  execution  in  private  life.  It  is  fair,  I 
think  to  draw  such  an  inference. 

I  proceed  to  infer,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues, 
that  the  poetry  of  popular  songs  should  be  of  a  good 
tendency.  For  as  songs  may  do  great  harm,  so  may 
they  do  great  good,  under  proper  regulaticm. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  improved  in  song  writing 
so  much  as  in  other  species  of  poetry;  for  the  old 
songs  are  still  the  best,  if  we  judge  by  that  infallible 
criterion,  popularity. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  novelty,  that  with  a  new 
tune  there  must  be  a  new  song;  and,  unhappily, 
the  composers  of  the  poetry  are  less  excellent  in 
their  art  than  the  composers  of  the  music.  The 
music  is  often  delightful,  while  the  verse  is  merely 
rhyme,  not  only  unaccompanied  with  reason,  but 
destitute  of  fancy,  harmony,  and  elegance. 

But  they  who  can  write  neither  good  sense  nor 
poetry,  can  write  licentiously,  and  give  to  their  in- 
sipid jingle  the  high  seasoning  of  indelicate  double 
meanings,  or  even  gross  obscenity. 

If  they  descend  not  to  this  degrado.tion,  they  yet 
represent  the  passion  of  love  in  language,  which, 
thcmgh  mere  common-place,  renders  it  very  difficult 
for  ladies  of  decency  to  sing  their  songs  without  the 
blush  of  confusion.  Nothing  is,  indeed,  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  young  ladies  say,  "  The  tune  is 
delightful,  but  the  words  are  nonsensical.  We 
never  mind  the  words,  we  only  make  use  of  them  to 
sing  the  tune,  without  giving  them  a  moment's  at- 
tention." 

The  effects  of  a  song  ought  to  arise  conjointly 
from  the  music  and  the  poetry.  If  the  words  are 
considered  as  of  no  consequence  and  unworthy  of 
attention,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  pleasure, 
perhaps  half  of  it,  is  entirely  lost  to  the  singer  and 
the  hearer.  But  though  the  young  lady  may  apolo- 
gise for  singing  nonsense,  or  warm  descriptions  of 
passions  which  her  delicacy  must  conceal,  by  saying 
she  does  not  mind  the  words,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  learn  a  song  by 
memory,  and  sing  it  frequently  in  company,  with- 
out giving  the  words  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
attention.  The  ear  often  corrupts  the  heart  by  the 
intervention  of  the  lyre. 

And  I  think  it  probable  that  indelicate  songs  have 
done  almost  as  much  harm  by  inflaming  the  imagi- 
nation, as  novels  and  sentimental  letters.  I  do  not 
speak  of  songs  grossly  indecent,  for  such  are  cer- 
tainly never  permitted  to  lie  on  the  young  lady's 
harpsichord  ;  but  I  speak  of  those  which  come  out 
every  season  at  the  celebrated  places  of  public 
amusement.  The  music  is  charming,  and  the  words 
are  usually  well  adapted  to  a  mixed  audience  of 
those  places,  but  not  so  well  to  the  parlour,  the 
drawing  room,  and  ladies  library. 

I  propose  to  the  musical  ladies,  or  rather  to  the 
music  masters,  that  whenever  a  foolish  or  improper 
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song  is  set  to  a  pleasing  and  excellent  tune,  they 
would  seek  some  poetical  composition  of  similar 
metre,  and  of  established  reputation,  which  may  be 
sung  to  the  same  tune,  without  any  inconvenience, 
but  on  the  contrary  with  great  advantage  to  the 
tunc,  to  the  morals,  to  the  taste,  and  with  an  addi- 
tion to  the  pleasure  of  all  young  persons  who  are 
educated  with  care  and  delicacy. 

Where  young  ladies  have  a  poetical  talent,  which 
is  common  in  this  age,  I  should  think  they  could 
not  employ  it  more  agreeably  and  usefully,  than  in 
writing  new  words  to  tunes  which  are  accompanied 
with  such  as  they  cannot  but  disapprove.  It  would 
be  an  additional  pleasure  to  hearers  to  have  at  the 
same  time,  a  specimen  of  the  fair  performer's  skill 
both  in  music  and  poetry. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  expressing 
a  wish  that  the  composers  of  fashionable  songs 
would  take  care,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  the  poetry 
should  beat  least  inoffensive;  for  there  are  many 
most  pleasing  pieces  of  music  rejected  byrespectable 
families,  and  consequently  soon  lost  in  obscurity, 
because  the  words  are  such  as  cannot  be  sung  with- 
out causing  some  degree  of  pain  or  exciting  a  blush. 
This  is  not  indeed  a  licentious  age  in  theatrical 
amusements,  nor  in  song  writing,  compared  with  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles;  but  still  there  is  a 
disguised  indecency  which  prevails  in  both,  and 
which  is  probably  the  more  injurious,  as  the 
poisoned  pill  is  gilded,  and  as  the  dagger  is  braided 
with  a  wreath  of  myrtle. 

But,  exclusively  of  moral  considerations,  every 
man  of  taste  must  wish  to  see  good  poetry  united 
with  good  music. 

The  best  poets  of  antiquity  wrote  the  most  popu- 
lar songs.  Most  of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  love  and 
drinking  songs.  Anacreon  has  gained  immortality 
by  songs  alone.  Sappho  was  a  song  writer.  Even 
great  statesmen,  as,  for  instance,  Solon,  wrote  songs 
for  political  purposes  with  great  success. 

Many  of  our  best  poets  also  who  have  obtained 
the  rank  of  English  classics,  wrote  songs;  but  who 
writes  for  Vauxhall?  The  best  writers  of  the  age 
need  not  think  it  a  degrading  condescension,  when 
they  consider  the  dignity  of  music  and  poetry,  and 
how  widely  their  effects  are  diffused  in  this  musical 
age  and  country. 

JOSEPH  NOTOT. 

This  composer  was  born  at  Arras,  Pas  de  Calais, 
in  1755.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  manifested 
a  most  wonderful  aptitude  for  music.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  sixth  year,  he  happened  to  be 
taken  to  a  public  concert  where  he  astonished  all 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  listened  to  the 
performances.  His  father  designing  to  educate  him 
for  the  pulpit  or  the  bar,  felt  much  displeasure  at 
the  bias  his  genius  exhibited  towards  music,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  alter  the  inclination  of  the 
child.  Nevertheless  his  musical  predilection  re- 
mained; and,  though  he  never  had  received  any 
instructions,  he  would  frequently  stand  behind  his 
sister  while  she  was  practising  on  the  piano-forte, 
and,  the  moment  she  had  gone  through  a  difficult 
piece,  which  he  perhaps  had  never  heard  before, 
would  take  her  seat  and  execute  it  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  correctness.  His  parents  marked  these 
proofs  of  his  precocity  with  pain,  as  they  wished  to 
restram  him  from  a  study  so  much  opposed  to  their 
fondest  wishes ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his 
attention  they  sent  him  to  Paris.  It  happened  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  that  city  that  the  friend  to  whose 


care  the  young  Notot  was  confided,  took  him  to 
Saint  Germain-des-Pres;  where  having  obtained 
permission  of  Leclerc,  the  celebrated  organist,  to 
sit  at  the  organ,  he  performed  extempore  in  so  in- 
genious and  learned  a  manner  that  Leclerc  would 
not  believe  it  possible  that  the  boy  could  be  playing 
from  his  own  ideas.  But  having  got  from  Leclerc 
a  subject,  the  untaught  boy  instantly  formed  a  fugue 
upon  it,  and  acquitted  himself  so  admirably  in  the 
performance,  that  the  great  composer  seized  him  in 
his  arms,  and  lifting  him  as  high  as  he  could,  ex- 
claimed in  an  extacy  of  fond  delight,  "  Tu  resteras 
a  Paris"  (Thou  wilt  remain  at  Paris).  His  father 
yielded  at  length  to  his  son's  propensity,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  adhere  to  music  as  his  future  profes- 
sion, and  he  remained  at  Paris  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired great  reputation.  At  his  return  to  Arras  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  that  town.  His  compo- 
sitions, which  were  greatly  admired  by  John  Chris- 
tian Bach,  consist  of  four  symphonies,  three  piano- 
forte concertos,  and  a  number  of  souatas  for  the 
same  instrument.  In  his  style  of  accompanying 
from  the  score  Joseph  Notot  was  unequalled.  Pici- 
ni,  Sacchini,  Vogel,  and  Salieri,  were  happy  when 
he  played  from  their  jiartitiiras,  because  no  one  else 
they  remarked  could  so  well  elicit  and  express  their 
meaning.  At  the  French  Revolution,  which  caused 
so  many  to  leave  their  homes,  this  excellent  musi- 
cian renounced  music  as  a  profession,  and  settled  in 
England.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  his  death. 


ROSSINL 

When  Rossini  visited  this  country,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Spagnoletti.  He  was  a  fine,  portly, 
good-looking  fellow,  a  voluptuary  that  revelled  in 
the  delights  of  the  table  as  much  as  in  the  luxury 
of  sweet  sounds.  He  had  just  composed  a  dirge  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  the  score  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited to  me,  obviously  penned  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  I  heard  part  of  it  performed,  and  thought 
it  worthy  of  that  great  genius.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  work  was  ever  printed.  He  sang  the  prin- 
cipal airs  himself  in  a  graceful  manner,  and  with  a 
rich  liquidity  of  tone;  the  easy  movement  of  his 
voice  delighted  me;  his  throat  seemed  lacquered 
with  Florence  oil,  so  ripe  and  luscious  were  the  tones 
he  threw  out.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
piano-forte,  and  the  mode  of  his  touching  that  in- 
strument was  beautifully  neat  and  expressive.  Gar- 
cia had  brought  his  daughter  Malibran,  then  only 
fourteen,  for  the  Maestro  to  hear  her  sing ;  he  ac- 
companied her  in  a  cavatina.  When  he  sat  down, 
he  had  his  walking-stick  in  his  hand,  for  he  was  a 
great  beau,  and  he  contrived  to  hold  it  while  he 
was  playing ;  but  Madame  Colbran  his  wife,  seeing 
the  incumbrance  drew  it  away.  He  was  the  most 
joyous,  good-natured,  well-fed  fellow  I  ever  saw  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  at  Carlton  House,  he 
broke  through  all  ceremony,  and  was  as  much  at 
ease  with  his  Majesty  as  represented.  In  his  opera- 
tic pieces,  his  style  is  as  gay  as  himself;  light  and 
cheering, glowing  with  the  brightest  colours — apath 
so  flowery  that  it  gives  birth  to  a  new  set  of  feelings 
in  the  musical  science.  Having  none  of  the  dark 
shades  of  Beethoven,  we  are  lured  into  the  gayest 
flowers  of  fancy.  His  compositions,  though  highly 
ornamented,  possess  a  simplicity  of  thought  intelli- 
gible to  the  most  untutored  ears.  His  style  is  full  of 
voluptuous  ease,  and  brings  with  it  a  relief  from  the 
cares  of  the  world. — Gardiner's  Miisie  and  Friends. 
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»      TO     ME    THE    MERRY    GIRLS. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 
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bloom  survey,         here,  here,    in     this     glass  thy  fa 
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locks  are       black     or  sil  -  ver     white. 
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round  my  fragrant  brows      I'll         twine,    And  dis- si    -  pate      anx     -     >      eties     in     wine. 
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PITCHING  THE  VOICE. 

Pitching  the  voice  is  uniting  as  perlcctlv  as  pos- 
sible the  movements  of  respiration  with  the  emission 
of  sound,  and  to  develop  the  voice  as  much  as  its 
compass  will  allow,  but  it  must  not  degenerate  into 
a  shriek.  In  former  times,  when  what  is  called  the 
good  old  Italian  school  existed,  pitching  the  voice 
was  a  long  study;  it  was  not  then  supposed  that 
talent  could  be  improvise;  it  is  easy  to  judge  what 
pains  were  taken  by  the  following  anecdote: — 

Porpora,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Italian  mas- 
ters, took  a  liking  to  a  young  pupil,  and  asked  him 
if  he  felt  sufficient  courage  to  follow  his  directions, 
however  tiresome  they  might  prove ;  receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  he  took  a  sheet  of  music  paper, 
wrote  down  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  the 
thirds,  fourths,  and  Hfths,  the  intervals,  shakes,  ap- 
pogiaturas,  slurs,  turns,  cadenza,  and  sol-faing  of 
dili'erent  sorts.  Both  master  and  scholar  spent  a 
year  over  this  single  sheet  of  music  ;  the  second  and 
third  year  they  did  the  same,  the  pupil  began  to 
nmrmur;  the  master  reminded  him  of  his  promise. 
The  fourth  year  passed,  and  so  did  the  fifth ;  no 
change  had  been  made,  the  lesson  was  the  same, 
with  some  instructions  on  articulation,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  declamation.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year, 
the  scholar  not  aware  of  the  progress  he  had  made, 
was  surprised  to  hear  his  master  say,  "  Go,  my  sim, 
thou  hast  nothing  more  to  learn,  thou  art  the  first 


singer  m  the   world." 
singer  was  Caflarelli. 


He  spoke   truly,   for   this 


MADAME  MAINVILLE  FODOR. 

This  lady,  who  first  performed  the  character  of 
Zerlina  on  the  English  boards,  is  settled  at  Foun- 
tainbleau.  Her  musical  soirees  are  spoken  of  with 
the  highest  gusto,  where  the  musical  selections  are 
executed  with  a  perfection  that  artists  never  hear 
and  feel  so  thoroughly  as  when  they  are  given  in 
this  manner — eiifamille.  Madame  Fodor  was  one 
of  the  few  opera  singers  who  gave  us  the  idea  of  an 
artist  that  possessed  a  knowledge  beyond  the  mere 
part  in  which  she  appeared.  Her  manner,  like  that 
of  Lablache,  impressed  you  with  the  feeling  that 
she  was  a  musician.  She  never  committed  any  oi 
those  contemptible  extravagancies  that  some  of  the 
modern  singers  resort  to,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  sensation,  and  because  they  are  conscious  of  a 
deficiency  of  true  sentiment.  Her  singing  of  Mo- 
zart's music  was  all  but  perfection.  We  despair  of 
ever  hearing  the  part  of  Zerlina,  and  particularly 
the  "  Batti,  batti,"  delivered  with  the  exquisite 
polish,  brilliancy,  and  purity  of  tone  with  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  invest  it.  They  were  noble  days 
that  first  season  of  Don  Giovanni!  Madame  Fo- 
dor, it  is  said,  has  still  preserved  the  fine  quality  of 
her  tone.— Musjtai  World. 
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write    how  dear 


luve     thee. 


Then  come,  sweet  muse,  inspire  mj'  lay ! 
Por  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day 
I  coudna  sin{^,  1  coudna  say. 

How  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  Tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 

By  heaven  and  earth  I  love  thee ! 


By  night ,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame, 
The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame; 
And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name — 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun, 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run ; 

Till  then — and  then  I'll  love  thee. 


AUBER'S  MUSIC. 

The  Illustrated  Pulytechnic  Review,  of  Jan.  14, 
1843,  in  noticing  the  revival  of  "  Gustavus,  or  the 
Masked  Ball,"  has  the  following  judicious  remarks, 
which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers,  while  we  recommend  the  work  to  their 
especial  attention. — "  The  great  charm  of  Auber  is 
his  strong  dramatic  feeling — his  subjects  are  dis- 
tinctive, and  his  colouring,  though  at  moments 
somewhat  broad,  is  always  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  grand  outline  of  the  work.  Unlike  Rossini,  and 
the  great  masters  of  the  German  school,  he  has  no 
standard  rule  lor  the  construction  of  his  operas.  The 
several  mutivos  are  not  methodically  introduced  at 
given  positions — the  concerted  pieces  in  which  other 
writers  express  the  passions  of  love,  hate,  fear,  and 
revenge,  by  the  same  subject,  with  adifterent  physi- 
cal action — in  '  Masaniello,'  '  Fra  Diavolo,'  '  Le 
Cheval  de  Bronze,'  spring  naturally  from  the  inci- 
dents of  the  drama,  without  any  positive  dependence 
on  their  musical  form  or  harmonic  developement. 
Tile  costume,  if  we  may  venture  the  expression,  is 

oiiderful.      'Masaniello'   is   redolent   of    Naples; 


while  the  quaintness  of  the  '  Cheval  de  Bronze' 
carries  us  to  'furthest  Ind;'  'Gustavus'  is  fuU  of 
the  national  musical  thoughts  of  the  North,  and  the 
exquisite  airs  in  'Fra  Diavolo'  breathe  of  the 
'  sweet  South.'  Auber's  fertility  is  boundless — the 
most  lovely  flowers  of  thought  spring  up  almost 
spontaneously.  His  great  productions  are  marked 
by  the  most  extraordinary  invention,  the  highest 
test  of  musical  genius.  He  is  the  greatest  composer 
France  has  produced.  Singularly  fortunate  in  his 
'  coparcenary '  with  Monsieur  Scribe,  he  is  certain 
to  possess  a  book  with  sufficient  dramatic  skill  to 
interest,  and  operatic  construction  to  bear  grace- 
fully his  musical  interpretation.  The  leading  error 
in  authors  who  write  operas,  is  the  burthening  their 
stories  with  a  complication  of  interests  and  com- 
plexity of  plan.  If  the  story  does  not  evolve  itself, 
vainly  may  genius  inform  the  characters  by  radiant 
thoughts  breathing  melody,  or  the  rarest  or  most 
truthful  harmonic  combinations.  All  must  be  lucid 
and  obvious,  the  eye  captivated,  the  feelings  in- 
terested, the  heart  refined,  and  the  ear  charmed. 
This  is  music  s  potver  ivhen  tomlnned  with  dramtttic 
ffeniusS* 
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MUSIC  FOR  INSTRUMENTS. 

Tn  the  musical  taste  of  the  British  public  an  im. 
ineiise  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Let  any  one  turn  back  to  the  year  1830,  and 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  condition  of  the  popular 
mind  in  this  respect  at  that  time.  Music, as  a  pait 
of  education,  was  confined  only  to  the  compara- 
tively wealthy,  and  amongst  the  people  it  was  al- 
most unknown.  Here  and  there  individuals  might 
have  been  met  who,  by  years  of  awkward  and  la- 
borious perseverance,  had  acquired  the  power  of 
reading  at  sight  with  an  instrument;  and  those 
who  could  sing  at  sight  were  si>oken  of  as  among 
the  wonderful  men  of  the  district  in  which  they 
lived.  Now,  however,  scarcely  a  village  can  be 
named  which  has  not  its  glee  and  clioral  society, 
and  amateur  instrumental  band.  Thanks  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Mainzer,  and  his  indefatigable 
professors,  and  those  of  Mr.  Hullah,  the  number 
of  sight  singers  is  rapidly  on  the  increase ;  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  ere  long  those  possessed  of  a 
musical  ear,  as  it  is  called,  who  cannot  sing  at 
sight  will  bethought  as  much  objects  of  especial 
wonder  as  were  they  who  had  the  ability  to  do 
so  ten  years  ago.  VVliile  we  contemplate  with 
satisfaction  and  delight  this  revolution  which  is 
taking  place,  we  cannot  choose  but  lament  that 
some  circumstances  are  in  operation  which  tend 
mightily  to  retard  the  progress  of  musical  education 
amongst  the  working  classes;  and  chief  of  these, 
we  name  the  enormously  high  price  at  which  musi- 
cal works  are  ofl'ered  to  the  public.  We  are  well 
aware  that  original  music  could  be  published,  yield- 
ing ample  remuneration,  at  a  price  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  lower  than  it  is  at  present.  Publishers  and 
composers  would  be  both  benefited  by  the  reduc- 
tion ;  there  would  be  more  than  double  the  quantity 
disposed  of,  because  just  in  proportion  as  the  price 
is  low  so  are  the  chances  of  a  wide  circulation  in- 
creased. This  evil  however  is  being  ameliorated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Many  works  are  pnblishing 
at  present  which  all  strive  honourably  to  bring 
music  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
people  of  Great  Britain.  By  means  of  these  perio- 
dical issues  the  amateur  vocal  performer  can  pro 
vide  himself  with  an  amount  of  music,  which  fifteen 
years  ago  would  have  been  held  incredible,  for  an 
amount  of  outlay  ridiculously  small  when  compared 
with  its  usual  published  rate.  Among  these  we 
claim  an  honourable  place  for  our  "British  Min- 
strel," and  speak  with  honest  pride  of  the  good 
which  it  inevitably  must  achieve.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  its  success  will  lead  the  way  to 
changes  in  the  trade  of  musical  publication,  and 
we  rejoice  in  such  a  prospect,  the  realization  of 
which  would  conduce  so  greatly  to  the  happiness  of 


the  multitude,  without  inducing  the  smallest  amount 
of  concomitant  evil  to  any  one.  While  the  vocalist 
is  thus  cared  for,  by  philanthropic  professors,  who 
are  each  and  all  striving  to  smooth  the  way  by 
which  he  is  to  acquire  the  power  of  reading,  and 
we  and  others  are  collecting  and  publishing  for  his 
especial  gratification,  we  cannot  but  lament  that 
his  brother  instrumentalist  is  left  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Temple  of  Music,  and  cannot  gain 
admittance  strive  he  ever  so  earnestly.  Is  there 
no  instrumental  Mainzer  or  Wilhelm  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  task  of  cheering  his  path 
and  lightening  his  labour?  We  dare  hazard  the 
prediction,  that  at  this  moment  some  minds  are 
anxiously  experimenting  for  the  express  purpose  of 
clearing  away  the  difficulties  which  waylay  the 
enthusiast  who  would  begin  the  work  of  self  tuition 
in  instrumental  music.  It  may  be  said  that  innu- 
merable treatises  already  exist  which  give  full  in- 
structions on  all  instruments.  But  some  of  these 
bear  internal  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  the  writer 
for  teaching  the  initiatory  steps  and  rudimentary 
principles  necessary  to  be  acquired  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  study  of  an  instrument.  He  who 
would  instruct  others  must,  while  he  communicates 
his  knowledge  and  experience,  forget  that  he  is  a 
proficient,  and  write  in  the  simplest  manner  the 
simplest  lessons;  and  as  he  progresses  in  his  Ineme, 
always  put  himself  in  the  position  of  the  learner, 
and  study  how  to  make  his  precepts  most  thoroughly 
useful,  and  most  easy  of  ajiprehension.  And  how- 
ever excellent  others  of  these  written  treatises  may 
be,  still  no  written  work,  however  perfect,  can  make 
an  instrumentalist  more  than  a  vocalist.  Many 
circumstances  combine  to  render  the  assistance  of 
a  master  absolutely  necessary.  But  passing  over 
all  this,  and  supposing  that  the  power  of  reading 
at  sight  upon  an  instrument  has  been  acquired,  how 
can  the  working  man  improve  his  taste  in  music, 
or  how  find  access  to  the  compositions  which  be- 
long to  other  ages  and  to  foreign  countries?  He 
cannot— because  his  means  are  inadequate,  the 
price  is  so  exorbitant.  Publishers  in  England  pro- 
cure, often  at  a  trifling  outlay,  the  published  works 
of  German,  Italian,  and  French  masters,  reprint 
them  in  London,  and  affix  a  price  which  most  ef- 
fectually circumscribes  the  range  of  their  useful- 
ness. These  reprints  may  be  found  in  the  boudoir 
of  the  Duchess  this,  my  Lady  that,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  music  stand  of  the  wife  of  some 
wealthy  commoner,  but  their  names  and  their 
characters  never  reach  the  habitation  of  the  arti- 
zan.  And  yet  wealth  does  not  endow  with  the 
taste  for  music;  it  is  as  much  difl'used  as  the 
power  to  speak  ;  and  frequently  it  exists  in  ahigher 
degree  with  the  lowly  born  than  with  the  favourite 
of  fortune. 
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For  the  purjjnse  of  enabling  the  working  man 
who  has  learnt  the  use  of  an  instrument,  to  taste 
the  delights  of  music,  which  he  is  so  thoroughly 
capable  of  relishing,  and  which  may  be  enjoyed 
without  the  slightest  dereliction  of  duty  or  infringe- 
ment of  moral  principle,  we  intend  shortly  to  com- 
mence publishing,  periodically,  a  Collection  of 
Airs  of  all  Nations,  adapted  for  Violin,  Flute,  Cla- 
rionet, &.C.,  which  we  are  confident  will  be  the 
commencement  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Our 
Book  is  intended  to  furnish  him  with  a  Cyclopedia 
of  Melodies  collected  from  the  works  of  the  com- 
posers of  all  times  and  countries.  We  will  have  airs 
from  the  Operas,  Waltzes,  Quadrilles,  Gallopades, 
Strathspeys,  Reels,  Country  Dances,  Jigs,  and  Horn- 
pipes. We  hope  that  our  work  will  be  found  on 
the  window  sill  of  every  peasant's  and  mechanic's 
dwelling,  and  that  its  strains  will  be  heard  cheering 
the  hours  of  relaxation,  and  making  glad  the  hearts 
of  aged  toil-worn  men,  yielding  a  rich  and  sweet 
accompaniment  to  the  sedate  joy  of  healthy  and 
virtuous  manhood, and  carrying  withit  atalismanic 
force  to  excite  the  gay  laugh,  and  sportive  and  inno- 
cent mirth  of  youth  and  chi-ldhood.  Let  no  one  say 
that  music  leads  to  vice  or  to  vicious  indulgence. 
We  remember  hearing  an  old  man  state,  that  in 
the  village  church  where  he  had  knelt  in  prayer 
when  a  child,  and  had  poured  out  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  to  the  God  of  Heaven  when  he  was  a  man 
— we  mind  like  yesterday,  altliongh  it  is  now  more 
than  twenty  years  since  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  of 
his  fathers— he  laughed  when  he  told  us  the  story, 
for  he  had  learnt  other  things  before  he  retired 
from  the  world  an  honoured  and  greyhaired  grand- 
father. The  story  is  soon  told.  A  new  precentor 
having  been  elected  to  lead  the  psalmody  of  the 
church,  the  person  who  was  appointed,  on  the 
first  day  of  his  task,  sung  the  tune  known  in  the 
books  of  Scottish  Psalmody  by  the  name  "  St. 
George's,"  then  heard  for  the  first  time;  such  was 
the  consternation  and  surprise  caused  by  the  seeming 
irreverence  of  its  transitions,  that  the  narrator,  and 
many  more  beside,  rose  from  their  pews  and  left 
the  church,  protesting  that  they  could  not  sit  still 
and  hear  the  sanctuary  of  their  God  polluted  by  the 
chaunting  of  such  light  and  ale-house  tunes.  Now 
mark  the  change — the  same  air  is  voted  old  by 
common  consent,  and  tunes  of  a  more  seemingly 
I'rivulous  and  sprightly  character  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  have  given  way  to  others.  And  so  it 
must  be  for  ever.  Music  is  never  profane,  is  never 
irreverent ;  the  mighty  minds  who  weave  such  nia- 
giciil  melodies,  like  the  great  poets,  are  the  in 
spired  propliets  of  this  latter  time,  and  interpreters 
of  the  Eternal  Mind.  Music  may  be  prostituted,  or 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  highest  offices  of  the 
sanctuary,  but  because  we  hear  an  air  for  the  first 


time  in  questionable  circumstances,  are  we  thence, 
with  bigot  blindness,  to  infer  that  the  air  is  neces- 
sarily base?  No!  Men  are  beginning  to  penetrate 
the  thin  veil  of  sophistry  which  hides  the  truth  in 
this  as  in  other  matters,  and  are  not,  and  for  the 
future  will  be  less,  likely  to  be  seduced  by  the  hue- 
and-cry  of  illiberal  ignorance. 

We  had  intended  to  write  a  prospectus,  but  find 
we  have  been  led  into  an  article.  As  we  said  above 
we  will  shortly  publish  No.  I  of  a  Book  of  Melodies 
of  all  Nations,  which  is  meant  to  be  at  once  care- 
fully and  correctly  printed  from  the  best  editions, 
and  to  be,  if  we  meet  encouragement,  the  most  com- 
plete work  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Particulars  as  to  time  of  publication,  price,  and 
quantity,  will  be  found  advertised  on  the  wrapper 
of  our  monthly  part. 


BIONUMENT  TO  TANNAHILL. 

Our  readers  would  observe,  from  a  paragraph  in 
our  last,  that  it  has  at  length  been  resolved  on  to 
rear  a  monument  to  the  lamented  poet  Tannabill, 
in  the  place  of  his  birth.  More  than  thirty  years 
have  passed  away  since  this  sweetest  of  our  lyric 
poets  sung  his  last,  and  found  an  undistinguished 
grave  in  his  native  place,  and  amidst  scenes  which 
have  been  rendered  classical  by  his  muse.  The 
lapse  of  so  long  a  period  has  tested  well  the  real 
value  of  his  productions.  The  simple  songs,  which 
at  first  the  scholastic  and  pedantic  were  inclined  to 
sneer  at  as  imperfect  and  inartificial,  are  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  possess  qualities  far  above  the 
mere  niceties  of  regular  structure  and  strict  literary 
accuracy.  'I'he  genuine  poetic  feeling  that  pervades 
them  has  been  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
Their  truth  to  nature,  their  descriptive  fidelity,  their 
chaste  beauty,  and  their  unaffected  and  touching 
sim])licity,  have  endeared  them  to  every  lover  of 
Scottish  song.  One  excellence  which  they  possess 
is  not  often  adverted  to,  namely,  their  perfect  origi- 
nality. There  is  not  one  of  our  native  poets  who 
has  borrowed  less  from  others,  or  who  has  been 
imitated  so  seldemi,  and  with  so  little  success,  as 
Tannahill.  His  style  is  his  own,  and  can  be  mis- 
taken for  that  of  no  other  auihor.  There  is  a  family 
likeness  in  "  Gloomy  Winter,"  "  The  Braes  o' 
Gleniff'er,"  "The  Braes  o'  Balquhidder,"  "Thcju 
dark  winding  Carron,"  "The  bonny  wood  o'  Craigie 
lee,"  and  his  other  songs,  which  is  very  striking; 
and  yet  how  different,  too,  are  they  ail!  Burns 
himself  did  not  treat  similar  themes  with  more 
variety,  or  more  completely  in  a  manner  of  his  own. 
There  is  another  element  of  permanency  in  the 
songs  of  Tannahill.  They  above  all  others  express 
the  peculiar  feelings,  and  "paint  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  manufacturing  population  of  his  country. 
In  the  productions  of  Ramsay,  Crawford,  Burns, 
Macueili,  and  Hogg,  we  have  pictures  of  Scottish 
rustic  lile,  and  ideas  common  to  the  people  both  in 
town  and  country.  But  Tannahill  alone  represents 
the  aspect  of  nature  as  seen  and  appreciated  by  the 
artisan  class  in  our  populous  towns.  He  alone 
delineates  truly  their  joys  and  sorrow,  and  their 
peculiar  feelings.  Even  when  he  pourtrays  pastoral 
scenes  and  characters,  as  in  the  "  Lass  of  Arran- 
teenie,"  ''  The  Braw  Highland  Laddie,"  and  "  Jes- 
sie the  Flowero'  Dumblane,"  he  contemplates  evsiy 
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thing  at  a  distance  and  through  a  medium  that 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  He  speaks  not 
as  a  rustic  to  whom  close  contact  with  the  scenes 
he  describes  has  rendered  them  familiar  and  some- 
what stale.  He  speaks  like  a  sensitive  town-bred 
man  (as  he  was)  enraptured  with  his  casual  glimpses 
of  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  nature.  Hence,  he  is 
more  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  tine  scenery 
and  simple  rural  lite,  and  perhaps  more  felicitous 
in  describing  it,  too,  than  other  poets  of  higher 
powers.  Above  all  he  has  enbalmed  the  best  feel- 
ings, "The  homely  joys,  the  destiny  obscure,"  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  him  without  a  rival  in  his  own  walk.  His 
memory  must  ever  be  cherished  by  his  countrymen, 
for  the  lapse  of  time  will  only  cause  the  productions 
he  has  left  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated.  Not 
only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  every  distant  clime 
where  the  tide  of  emigration  has  carried  the  hand 
loom-weavers  of  Scotland,  Tannahill's  songs  will 
continue  to  be  sung  so  long  as  the  lowland  Scottish 
dialect  is  understood.  Many  a  young  maiden  who 
was  never  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Glenfieoch, 
or  saw  a  recruiting  party  in  her  life,  will  rouse  the 
echoes  of  Canadian  or  Australian  hills  singing, — 

"  My  heart  sunk  wi  wae  on  that  wearifu*  day, 

AVhen  torn  from  my  bosom,  they  march'd  him  awa, 

He  bade  me  fareweel,  and  he  cried  Oh  I  be  leal ; 
And  his  red  cheeks  were  wat  wi'  the  tears  that  did 
fa';" 

and  many  a  youth  traversing  the  flat  prairies  of 
Illinois,  or  the  sandy  shrubbless  plains  of  New  South 
Wales,  will  be  in  imagination 

"Far  o*er  amang  yon  Highland  hills. 
Midst  nature's  wildest  grandeur;'' 

and  sigh  as  he  sings — ■ 

*'  We'll  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen 

By  yon  burnside, 
"Where  the  bushes  forma  cozy  den 

By  yon  burnside." 

This  is  indeed  fame.  The  poet's  hope  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  minor  bards  of  his  country  has  been 
realised.  His  reputation  has  become  more  univer- 
sal than  he  could  ever  have  anticipated,  and  is 
likely  also  to  be  more  enduring.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  monument  about  to  be  erected  to  his  memory 
will  be  worthy  of  his  rank  as  a  poet  who  has  dime 
hcmour  to  his  country  and  his  class,  and  of  his 
virtues  as  a  man. — Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle. 

[We  are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  present- 
ing to  our  readers  the  above  kindly  and  generous 
review  of  Tannahill  as  a  poet.  Melancholy  was  his 
fate,  and  pitiful  it  is  to  think  that  his  resting  place 
should  have  remained  so  long  without  a  stone  to 
tell  the  wayfarer  where  moulders  the  all  that  remains 
of  what  onje  was  the  warm-hearted,  and  nature- 
loving  Tannahill.  Truly  it  may  be  said  that  he 
describes  nature  in  a  manner  of  Iiis  own,  and  like 
no  other  author.  Little  know  they  whose  hours  arc 
all  spent  looking  abroad  upon  the  gorgeous  and 
everchanging  panorama  of  gaily  painted  nature, 
what  difficulties  Tannahill  and  those  who  like  him 
are  necessitated  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  hand 
loom  weaving  have  to  strive  against,  and  how 
seldom  they  are  enabled  to  learn  the  language 
spoken  by  the  hills  and  rivers,  the  trees  and  flowers 
of  Scotland.  The  young  spring-day  of  their  life 
is  devoted    to   long  and   irksome   toil,  their  roan- 


hood  is  chained  to  a  course  of  unremitting  and 
miserably  paid  industry — noevening  walks,  no  mid- 
day hours  of  pleasing  recreation  on  the  hill  side — 
even  the  Sunday  of  the  working  man  is  no  holi- 
day, for  it  is  only  robbing  hira  of  one-seventh  part 
of  that  time  which  commercial  exigencies  would 
almost  force  him  to  economise  for  the  production 
of  his  meagre  pittance.  But  Tannahill,  who  was 
gifted  with  the  power  to  appreciate  nature  in  a  de- 
gree beyond  his  compeers,  became  her  interpreter 
even  in  spite  of  such  deadly  drawbacks.  His 
talent  has  achieved  for  itself  a  place  in  the  rank 
with  the  highest,  his  memory  lives  green  in  the 
afl'ections  of  his  fellow  men,  and  his  songs  have 
become  identified  with  the  language  and  with  the 
loves  and  home  joys  of  all  the  working  people 
of  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  simple  utterings 
of  the  genius  of  Tannahill  are  more  thoroughly 
akin  to  the  feelings,  tastes,  and  education  of  the 
manufacturing  population  even  than  those  of  Burns. 
In  Burns  we  meet  with  the  fierce  strife  of  a  chained 
giant  struggling  against  the  unyielding  force  of 
fashion  and  existing  impediments,  while  in  Tanna- 
hill the  power  is  subdued,  and  though  it  strives  with 
as  much  bravery  it  nevertheless  has  less  of  moral 
power,  because  the  dead  weight  has  cut  a  way  into 
the  very  soul,  and  the  motives  come  with  just  suffi- 
cient force  to  meet  a  ready  response  from  the  aching 
hearts  of  his  fellow  arlizans.  The  soft  and  balmy 
expressions  of  Tannahill  are  more  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  of  a  people  whom  adversity  and  ill 
paid  work  has  almost  brought  to  the  brink  of 
despair ;  while  the  metaphors  of  Burns  are  adapted 
to  the  thoughts  of  men  great  in  their  mind's  inde. 
pendence,  who  have  not  been  forced  to  bow  their 
knee  before  the  god  of  commerce,  whose  insatiable 
appetite  must  be  gorged  with  gold,  no  matter  how 
procured,  whether  by  the  chicanery  of  commercial 
etiquette,  or  wrung  from  the  muscular  tissue  of 
starved  and  ragged  Paisley  weavers. 

Poor  Tannahill,  little  reckest  thou  of  monument 
or  sarcophagus.  Thy  sleep  is  quiet  and  blessed  be 
thy  awakening.  But  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the 
monument  about  to  be  raised  over  thy  dust  may 
beget  a  generous  warmth  in  the  cold  bosoms  of  those 
whose  wit  and  whose  wealth  relish  none  the  worse 
that  they  be  raised  and  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of 
wearied  bodies  and  aching  minds. — Ed.  B.  M.] 


JOHN  ABELL, 

An  English  musician,  belonged  to  the  chapel  of 
Charles  II.,  and  was  celebrated  lor  possessing  a 
very  fine  counter  tenor  voice.  Being  dismissed  as 
a  papist  at  the  Revolution,  he  went  abroad ;  and  at 
Warsaw,  he  was  sent  for  to  court  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  refusing  to  go,  he  was  taken  there  by 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  placed  m  a  chair  in  a  spacious 
hall,  drawn  up  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  appeared  in  a  gallery  oppo- 
site. While  swinging  in  the  middle  air,  several 
bears  were  brought  into  the  arena  below  him,  he 
was  informed  that  he  might  take  his  choice,  either 
to  sing  or  be  let  down  among  the  bears.  He  chose 
to  sing;  and  if  we  believe  his  own  account  of  the 
adventure,  he  never  sung  better  in  his  life.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  in  tiie  year 
1701  published  a  book  of  songs  in  several  languages. 
It  is  said  of  Abell,  that  he  possessed  a  secret  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  the  tone  of  his 
voice  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
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Andante. 


THE  BLUE  BELL  OF  SCOTLAND. 
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Oh  1         where    and    oh  where       is  your 
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Highland  laddie 


gone? 


He's 


gone    to      fight  the  French 
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King    George  up  -  on     the      throne.      And     its 
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heart 


wish  him  safe    at 


home. 
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Oh  I  where  and  oh  where  is  jour  Higliland  laddie 

gone? 
He's  gone  to  fight  the  French  for  King  George  upon 

the  throne, 
And  it's  oh  in  my  heart  I  wish  him  safo  at  home. 

Oh !  where  and  oh  where  did  jour  Highland  laddie 

dwell  ? 
He   dwelt  in  merry  Scotland  at  the  sign  of  the  blue 

bell, 
And  it's  oh  in  my  heart  1  love  my  lad  lie  well. 


:P=t 


-^tr-^ 


In  what  clothes,  in  what  clothes  is  your  Highland  lad- 

die  clad? 
His  bonnet  of  the  Saxon  green,  and  his  waistcoat  of 

the  plaid, 
And  it's  oh  in  my  heart  I  love  my  Highland  lad. 

Suppose,  and  suppose  that  your  Highland  lad  should 

die? 
The  bagpipes  should  play  over  him,  and  I'd  sit  ma 

down  and  cry. 
And  it's  oh  in  my  heart  I  wish  he  may  not  die. 


CAMILLO  SIVORI. 

A  musical  wonder  made  his  appearance  on  Thurs- 
day in  the  shape  of  M.  Sivori,  the  sole  pupil  of 
Paganini,  who  not  only  brings  with  him  the  violin, 
but  the  very  spirit  of  his  master.  This  is  the  only 
one  of  all  Faganini's  imitators  that  we  have  heard 
who  may  be  considered  any  way  worthy  to  supply 
his  place.  If  there  is  a  doubt  respecting  hira,  it  is 
whether  he  has  not  too  large  a  portion  of  the  mimic 
mingled  with  the  legitimate  artist.  The  same 
shower  of  ornaments  which  Paganini  used  to  lavish 
on  the  ear,  the  same  fantastic  jumble  of  all  the  ec- 
centricities which  the  violinist  can  achieve,  distin- 
guish the  performance  of  his  wonderful  successor. 
He  has  even  caught  the  personal  manner  of  Paga- 
nini,  those  peculiarities  which  were  seized   with 

No.  60  and  Sup. 


such  avidity  by  the  makers  of  statuettes.  There  is 
the  curious  jerk  of  the  bow,  the  strange  position  of 
the  legs,  and  the  sidling  twist  of  the  body.  It  is  in 
his  master's  "  Carnivale  di  Venize"  that  M.  Sivori 
chiefly  shows  his  powers,  and  the  piece  was  encored 
on  Thursday  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. — 
Examiner,  May  20,  1843. 

Who  says  the  age  of  song  is  o'er. 

Or  thit  the  mantle  finely  wrought 
Which  hung  upon  the  bards  of  yore 

Has  fall'n  to  earth  and  fall'n  uncaught. 

The  dying  bequest  of  Paganini,  namely  his  fa. 
vourite  violin  to  his  beloved  and  only  pupil,  has 
given  birth  to  a  belief  in  a  novel  kind  of  metemp- 
sychosis— that  the  genius  or  soul  of  the  maestro  wa» 
transferred  to  the  iUve  by  the  gift ;  such  supersti- 
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tions  are  quite  W(irthy  of  those  who  imagined  tliat 
il  diavola  Paganini  had  his  violin  manufactured 
from  the  wood  of  his  father's  coffin,  with  many  other 
absurdities  of  a  similar  nature.  Sivori  is  univer- 
sally allowed  on  the  Continent  to  be  the  first  per- 
former on  his  difficult  instrument  now  living,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  add  to  the  opinion  by  saying 
that  perhaps  he  can  "  enchant  our  ears"  more  de- 
lioiously  still  than  the  magician  his  master.  The 
compositions  which  he  played  for  Perrot's  benefit 
at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  on  Thursday  week,  were  a 
concerto  composed  by  himself  and  Paganini's  "  Car- 
nivale  di  Venize,"  which  he  played  so  supernaturally 
that  he  left  us  "gaping  with  mute  wonder  and  de- 
light;" and,  consequently,  feeling  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  convey  any  idea  of  his  miraculous 
powers,  must  request  our  readers  to  forego  any  de- 
mand  of  detailed  description  on  our  parts,  and  ad- 
vise them  to  hasten  as  soon  as  possible  to  hear,  not 
an  artist,  but  an  inspired  genius,  a  personification 
in  musical  power  of  the  angel  Israfil  himself,  who 
(we  almost  fear  to  express  it)  is  the  greatest  violinist 
that  has  yet  appeaTcd.— Illustrated  News,  May  20, 
l»4a. 

Paganini's  only  pupil,  as  it  is  said,  made  his  first 
dtbul  at  the  Italian  opera,  by  performing  two  solos 
on  the  viiilin,  and  seems  to  have  imbibed  from  his 
extraordinary  master  all  his  eccentricity  of  manner 
and  singularity  of  execution.  But  Signor  Camillo 
Sivori  does  not  make  the  violin  a  mere  instrument 
on  which  he  can  display  an  ingenious  rapidity  of 
execution,  which  it  would  almost  seem  impossible 
for  the  human  fingers  to  cause;  but  he  plays  with 
feeling,  and  brings  out  the  full  tone  of  the  violin  in 
passages  of  expression,  and  that  in  a  manner  seldom 
heard  amongst  the  best  players.  But  as  a  copyist 
of  Paganini,  he  has  all  the  oddity  of  humour  which 
the  great  artist  used  to  throw  into  his  most  extraor- 
dinary  and  difficult  performance.  We  will  not  say 
that  Signor  Sivori  is  equal  to  his  famous  instructor; 
but  no  one  can  say  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Europe.  To  hear  him  is  to  be  surprised, 
and  that  surprise  will  amply  repay  the  person  who 
hears  bim.— Weekly  Dispatch,  May  21,  1843. 

He  (Sivori)  is  a  disciple  of  the  wonder. giving, 
that  is  of  the  Paganini  school,  and  a  successful  one, 
for  he  accomplishes  all  that  he  proposes  or  at- 
tempts. The  accuracy  with  which  he  alights  upon 
a  note  after  the  boldest  leaps,  the  truth  and  facility 
of  his  double  stopping,  and  his  command  of  the 
liarmonics,  are  equally  surprising.  But  there  our 
commendations  end.  His  concerto,  of  a  single 
movement,  was  a  mere  vehicle  for  this  sort  of  dls. 
play,  having  little  characteror  pretensions  as  a  com- 
position.— Spectator,  June  10,  1843. 


LITERARY  NOVELTY. 

Friday  last.  Punch  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
present  at  Signor  Sivori's  farewell  concert.  He 
was  exceedingly  diverted  by  the  performance  of  that 
clever  violinist,  which  also  reminded  him  of  an  idea 
Iliat  had  occasioually  occurred  to  him  before,  on 
hearing  OU  Bull,  Liszt,  and  other  professors  of 
musical  gynmastics. 

He  perceived  that  the  talent  of  these  gentlemen 
lay  principally  in  executing  variations  on  certain 
favourite  airs ;  that  is,  in  disjoining  their  different 
portions,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  with  divers 
fantastical  and  eccentric  luovements  of  their  own — 
runs,  shakes,  and  so  forth;  thus  interspersing  the 
original  music,  which  was  expressive  of  some  senti- 


ment, feeling,  or  state  of  mind,  with  passages  which, 
having  no  meaning  at  all,  formed  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  melodies  wherewith  they  were  blended. 
Now,  the  idea  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Punch  was, 
that  the  principle  which  (so  greatly  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  public)  is  acted  upon  by  musicians, 
might  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  sister  ^t  of 
poetry.  He  thinks  that  Shakspere  with  variation* 
would  very  probably  be  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. The  variations,  of  course,  should  corres- 
pond  in  expressiveness  and  intellectuality  to  those 
above  alluded  to.  For  instance,  let  the  line  to  be 
varied  be, 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be;  that  is  the  question." 
The  theme  ought  to  be  first  recited  entire.and  then 
treated  as  follows : — 

To  be  or  not,  fiddle;  to  be,  diddle;  that,  tooral; 
is,  looral;  the  question,  lay. 

Fiddle,  fiddle,  iddle,  iddle,  tooral,  looral,  lay. 

Tooral,  to  be ;  looral.  or  not ;  lay,  to  be ;  that  i^ 
fiddle  ;  the  question,  iddle  de  dee. 

To,  yoddle ;  be,  doddle;  or,  fol;  not,  dol;  to,  de; 
be,  rol;  that,  ri ;  is,  tol;  the,  lol ;  question,  de  rido. 

Yoddle  doddle  fol  de  rol,  to  be;  hey  down  derry 
diddle  dum,  or  not ;  whack  rum  ti  oodity,  to  be;  ho 
down,  that ;  chip  chow  cherry  chow,  is;  tra  la  la  la, 
the  question. 

Ding  dong,  harum  scarum  divo,  question. 

Right  fol  di  riddy  oody,  bow,  wow,  wow! 

Drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws;  and  con- 
sidering  the  present  declining  state  of  the  drama. 
Punch  seriously  recommends  his  suggestion  to  the 
notice  of  managers.  Its  adoption  will  doubtless 
astonish  the  weak  minds  of  many,  to  whom  Shak. 
sperc's  sense,  at  present  too  strong  for  them,  will 
be  rendered  the  more  palatable  by  dilution. — 
Pu7ich,  August  12, 1843. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  YOUTHFUL  POET 
LOVE? 

He  loves  to  wander  'neath  the  heaven's  broad  arch, 
When  day  has  faded  from  the  blue  expanse. 

When  moon  and  stars  are  on  their  midnight  march. 
And  in  their  wake  bright  streamers  lightly  dance. 

He  loves  to  roam  when  dewy  morning  wakes 
All  fair,  like  maiden  from  a  sleep  of  dreams. 

When  rosy  light  o'er  hill  and  mountain  breaks, 
And  giant  shadows  sweep  the  gurgling  streams. 

He  loves  to  stray  'mongst  fields  and  forests  wild. 
To  cull  rich  beauty  from  each  bursting  flower. 

To  gather  sweets — rich  perfume  undefiled — 
From  groves  that  balmy  fragrance  heavenward 
pour. 

He  loves  to  muse  by  some  clear  crystal  well 
That  oozes  from  the  dark  grey  mountain's  side, 

When  brilUaut  thoughts  voluptuously  swell, 
And  flow  more  rapid  than  the  gUtt'ring  tide. 

He  loves  the  light  that  sparkles  from  bright  eyes; 

Love  fires  his  soul,  high  thoughts  gush  forth  anew, 
And,  leaving  earth,  they  soar  into  the  skies, 

There  grasp  at  things  of  bright  and  heavenly 
hue. 

'Tis  when  his  soul  is  tempest- tost  and  riven. 
Love's  honey'd  essence  o'er  frail  nature  steals, — 

With  dreamy  sweetness — earth  seems  changed  to 
heaven, 
Fraught  with  such  bliss  as  saint  or  angel  feels ! 
Glasgow,  August,  1843.  Jatrus  M'Gregor. 
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No.  21 . — This  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  will  be  as  good 
as  new  to  a  very  great  number  of  our  subscribers, 
and  to  those  who  Icnow  it  previously,  we  are  very 
certain  that  it  will  not  be  considered  an  unwel- 
come intruder.  Captain  Frazer,  who  has  it  in  his 
collection,  states  that  it  w»s  transmitted  to  him  by  ' 


Colonel  Stewart  of  Garth,  and  says  of  it,  that 
"  whether  ancient  or  modern,  the  mind  readily  as- 
sociates it  with  the  name  it  bears." 

No.  22.  —  Vide  Volume  First,  ••British  Min- 
STREL,"  page  273. 


HEALING  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JAIRUS. 

Freshly  the  cool  breath  of  the  coming  eve 

Stole  through  the  lattice,  and  the  dying  girl 

Felt  it  upon  her  forehead.     She  had  lain 

Since  the  hot  noontide  in  a  breathless  trance, 

Her  thin  pale  lingers  clasp'd  within  the  hand 

Of  the  heart-broken  Ruler,  and  her  breast, 

Like  the  dead  marble,  white  and  motionless. 

The  shadow  of  a  leaf  lay  on  her  lips 

And  it  was  stirr'd  with  the  awakening  wind. 

The  dark  lids  lifted  from  the  languid  eyes. 

And  her  slight  fingers  mov'd,  and  heavily 

She  turn'd  upon  her  pillow.     He  was  there — 

The  same  lov'd,  tireless  watcher,  and  she  look'd 

Into  his  face  until  her  sight  grew  dim 

With  the  fast  falling  tears,  and  with  a  sigh 

Of  tremulous  weakness,  murmuring  his  name, 

She  gently  drew  his  hand  upon  her  lips. 

And  kiss'd  it  as  she  wept.     The  old  inau  sunk 

Upon  his  knees,  and  in  the  drapery 

Of  the  rich  curtains  buried  up  his  face — 

And  when  the  twilight  fell,  the  silken  folds 

Stirr'd  with  his  prayer,  but  the  slight  hand  he  held 

Had  ceas'd  its  pressure,  and  he  could  not  hear 

In  the  dead,  utter  silence,  that  a  breath 


Came  through  her  nostrils,  and  her  temples  ga?e 
To  his  nice  touch  no  pulse,  and  at  her  mouth 
He  held  the  lightest  curl  that  on  her  neck 
Lay  with  a  mocking  beauty,  and  his  gaze 
Ach'd  with  its  deathly  stillness. 

Like  a  form 
Of  matchless  sculpture  in  her  sleep  she  lay — 
The  linen  vesture  folded  on  her  breast, 
And  over  it  her  white  transparent  hands, 
The  blood  still  rosy  in  her  tapering  nails, 
A  line  of  pearl  ran  through  her  parted  lips, 
And  in  her  nostrils,  spiritually  thin. 
The  breathing  curve  was  mockingly  like  life, 
And  round  beneath  the  faintly  tinted  skin 
Ran  the  light  branches  of  the  azure  veins — 
And  on  her  cheek  the  jet  lash  overlay 
Matching  the  arches  pencilled  on  her  brow. 
Her  hair  had  been  unbound,  and  falling  loose 
Upon  her  pillow,  hid  her  small  round  ears 
In  curls  of  glossy  blackness,  and  about 
Her  polished  neck,  scarce  touching  it,  they  htmg 
Like  airy  shadows  floating  as  they  slept 
Twas  heavenly  beautiful.     The  Saviour  nis'd, 
Her  hand  from  oft'  her  bosom,  and  spread  out 
The  snowy  fingers  in  his  palm,  and  said 
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Maiden!  Arise ! — And  suddenly  a  flush 
Sliot  o'er  her  forehead,  and  along  her  lips 
And  through  her  cheek  the  rallied  colour  ran, 
And  the  still  outline  of  her  graceful  form 
Stirr'd  in  the  liuen  vesture,  and  she  clasp'd 
The  Saviour's  hand  and  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
Full  on  his  beaming  countenance — Arose ! 

N.  P.   WiUis. 


MR.  VAUGHAN. 
This  accomplished  singer  died  in  his  61st  year, 
after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  at  Birmingham,  the 
Week  before  last.  With  him  ended  a  school  of  vo- 
calists so  completely  national  that  a  record  of  his 
eKcellence  may  justly  find  a  place  in  our  pages.  To 
a  singularly  beautiful  tenor  voice  he  added  the 
graces  of  a  style  most  chaste  and  finished.    Aiming 


at  effect  through  the  means  of  careful  and  impres- 
sive enunciation,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  refined 
few  ;  and  never  laid  himself  out  for  the  applause  of 
the  uncultivated  multitude.  His  early  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  the  Court  at  a  time 
when  the  taste  for  English  composition  had  a  full 
share  of  Royal  favour;  and  when  English  artists 
had  the  prudence  to  avoid  the  treacherous  ground 
of  imitation  of  foreign  performers.  Here  we  offer 
our  tribute  of  admiration  to  Mr.  Vaughan's  talents, 
and  record  the  fact  that  he  has,  by  higluy  honourabl  e 
conduct  and  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  varied  and 
laborious  duties,  descended  to  the  tomb  with  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  lies 
interred  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
close  by  his  friends  Bartleman  and  Dr.  Cooke. — 
Illustrated  Pelytechnic  Review,  Jan.  28,  1843. 
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WITHOUT  A  RIVAL. 

"  There  was  never  anything  so  beautiful  from 
the  palette  of  a  mere  mortal !"  exclaimed  old  Berto 
Linaiulo. 

"  The  boy  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  father 
of  mischief,  for  by  no  other  means  that  I  know 
eonld  this  be  effected  ! "  added  Antonello. 

No.  6J. 


"  What  delicacy — what  brilliancy — what  har- 
mony  of  colouring!"  observed  Donato. 

"  I  really  am  perplexed  and  confounded,"  rejoined 
Berto.     "  I  begin  lo  believe  there  is  magic  in  it." 

"AH  the  master  spirits  of  Florence,"  remarked 
a  fair  lady  of  high  rank,  who,  among  the  rest,  had 
come  to  gaze  upon  the  painting — "  all  the  master 
spirits  of  Florence  may  hide  their  heads  now  " 
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"  Yoiir  art,  signors,"  aiUled  her  com)>anion  to  the 
surrounding  artists,"  can  produce  nothing  like  that." 

"Did  you  say  a  boy,  Giulietta?''  demanded  the 
lady. 

"  Ay,  madam,  and  with  a  shape  as  seemly  as  my 
own ;  and  that  is  something,  1  ween." 

"  So  young  and  handsome?" 

"  His  face  is  as  fair  and  unsullied  as  any  on  his 
own  canvass — as  lair — I  iiad  almost  said  as  yours, 
madam." 

"  Nay,  then  if  he  be  so,  it  were  worth  a  coronet 
to  see  him." 

"  And  have  you  never,  is  it  possible, beheld  him?" 

"  Never,  how  should  I  ?  he  has  been  away — 
abroad;  he  hcsjust  returned  to  Italy." 

"  Ay,  madam,  but  before  he  went  and  since  his 
return  he  has  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say,  often 
crossed  your  path." 

"Mine  Giulietta!  what  do  you  mean? 

"  Alas  I  madam,  this  young  painter  loves  you — 
has  long  loved  you  with  a  kind  of  adoration  which 
belongs  only  to  enthusiasm,  refinement,  intellect, 
and  genius." 

"  How  you  run  on  !  You  are  a  child,  Giulietta 
— you  jest." 

"  No  madam." 

"And  if  you  do  not,  what  care  I?  This  young 
man  is  audacious  if  he  presume  to  think  of  me  be- 
fore I  have  interchanged  a  word  with  him — before 
1  know  his  character  or  listen  to  his  voice." 

Ah  !  but  madam,  you  have  listened  to  his  voice. 
It  was  he  who  sung  beneath  your  window  last  year, 
and  who  saved  you  in  the  path  by  the  river,  from 
the  ruffian  Bandenelli.  Despairing  of  your  favour 
— for  genius  is  ever  modest — he  withdrew  from 
Florence  and  went  abroad  to  foreign  lands — beyond 
the  Alps — I  SI  rirce  know  where.  There  his  genius 
for  painting  dii;w  all  eyes,  and  he  has  carried  bis 
art  so  far,  'hat  no  noble  is  richer,  and  no  painter 
more  renowned.  He  has  just  returned.  This  is 
his  first  work  here.  The  critics  ai'e  all  in  raptures, 
and  his  brother  artists  are  dying  of  envy." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  has  long  ago  forgotten  me," 
said  the  lady  with  a  passing  blusli.  "  I  remember 
the  boy  you  speak  of,  a  mere  child,  noble  and  prince- 
like,  certainly,  but  a  silly  boy.  I  never  supposed  he 
had  been  bold  enough  to  think  of  me;  travel  has 
doubtless  cured  him.     It  was  an  idle  dream." 

"  Ah  no,  madam,  Signor  Dominica  loves  you 
yet;  he  sought  me  yesterday,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
induced  me  to  persuade  you  here  that  he  might 
learn  your  opinion  of  his  production." 

"  It  is  most  beautiful,  it  is  heavenly;  but  where 
found  he  a  face  so  lovely — not  on  earth,  surely  ?" 

"  It  is  your  portrait,  madam,  from  memory,  and 
he  has  really  succeeded  in — " 

"  Hush,  Giulietta,  your  tongue  has  no  bounds." 

"  Look,  madam,  he  has  entered  the  hall  at  this 
moment." 

"  Let  us  go,  Giulietta,  instantly," 

"  It  is  too  late." 

"  He  bows  to  you,  Giulietta,  and  with  the  prettiest 
blush.  Yes,  it  is  the  stranger  who  has  so  mys- 
teriously hovered  near  me — gained  an  interest  in 
my  heart,  and  then  abandoned  me." 

"  How,  madam  f" 

"  What  have  I  said  !  Ah  !  Giulietta,  you  have 
betrayed  me;  you  have  made  me  betray  myself. 
He  is  coming  this  way  too." 

"  Yes  he  approaches — he  retreats— he  will  retire 
— you  may  never  see  him  again." 

"  Well,  let  him  come,  I  will  speak  to  him." 


At  a  sign  from  the  Jiaiden,  the  young  man  ap- 
proaehed,  with  a  deep  ol)eibance  and  a  colour  that 
rose  perceptibly  at  the  unwonted  honour  of  being 
thus  publicly  presented  to  the  haughtiest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Florentine  nobility. 

"  Young  painter,"  said  the  lady,  resuming  her 
sell-possession,  and  with  a  grace  and  sweetness 
that  dazzled  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  that  fervid 
worshipper  of  beauty,  "  your  production,  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  all  Florence,  has  not 
escaped  mine.  It  has  aB'orded  me  uumiugled  plea- 
sure." 

"  I  am  too  much  honoured,"  replied  the  artist  in 
a  low  voice,  "  when  such  eyes  deign  to  dwell  even 
for  a  moment  upon  the  humble  work  of  I  htse  bands." 

"  No,"  said  the  lady,  raising  her  dark  soft  eyes 
modestly  to  his,  and  then  lowering  them  beneath 
his  ardent  gaze,  "you  are  wrong;  genius  like  yours 
is  humble  only  to  itself.  It  sighs  over  what  to  all 
other  minds  is  perfection ;  and  even  when  it  most 
triumphs,  unconscious  of  its  powers  it  most  despairs." 

"  Speak  again  !"  said  the  youth.  "  Years  of  toil, 
of  despondency,  of  solitude  and  hopeless  gloom  are 
repaid  by  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Oh!  speak 
again." 

"  You  may  claim  from  us  of  the  present  day,  what 
will  be  certainly  paid  you  by  posterity — the  meed 
of  praise.     Report  speaks  of  your  having  travelled." 

"  I  am  but  just  returned  from  Flanders — " 

"  Where  you  have  been  studying  the  delightful 
ait  in  which  you  so  far  excel  all  your  contempo 
raries." 

"Did  you  mark  that?"  said  Castagna,  a  Floren- 
tine artist,  in  an  under  tone,  to  his  companion. 

"  Silence,"  said  the  other,  "  let  us  hear  the  rest." 

"  My  time  was  devoted  to  study  and  one  other 
occupation." 

"  What  was  it?" 

"  Grief  for  the  absence  of  one  I  loved." 

"  Is  it  in  the  north  that  you  have  learned  this 
matchless  skill  of  the  pencil?" 

"  I  am  the  possessor  of  a  secret." 

"  A  secret  ?" 

"  Ay,  by  which,  more  than  by  any  skill  of  my 
own,  I  produce  on  the  canvass  the  eifects  which 
please  you." 

"  By  such  a  frank  acknowledgment,  you  make  us 
feel  that  you  have  something  better  than  a  skilful 
hand — a  generous  heart.  You  are  every  way  for- 
tunate. We  have  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  seen 
nothing  so  beautiful.  In  what  way  can  I  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  yon  have  caused  me 
in  matter  more  substantial  than  words  ?" 

•'  You  embolden  me  to  give  utterance  to  a  wish 
which  has  long  dwelt  in  my  breast." 

"Speak  it.  I  know  you  would  ask  nothing 
which  I  may  not  grant  before  you  name  it." 

"  Yonder  face,"  said  the  painter,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  is  the  copy  of  one  borne  only  in  my  memory,  and 
till  I  approached  the  original,  I  deemed  it  not  wholly 
unworthy.  But  now — I  am  in  despair — my  pencil 
is  uninspired  until  I  attain  the  triumph  of  my  art 
by  copying  it  anew  from  nature.  I  am  a  claimant 
for  the  honour  of  painting  your  portrait." 

A  slight  colour  grew  deeper  at  this  request,  and 
their  eyes  met.  The  lady  opened  her  lips  to  utter  a 
negulive  to  a  request  couched  in  such  bold  language, 
but  as  she  encountered  the  glance  of  this  young 
aspirant  after  immortality,  she  changed  her  mind, 
as  women  sometimes  will,  and  said — 

"  Signor  Dominica,  I  consent,  you  may  take  my 
portrait.    Addio,  signor." 
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The  artist  bowed. 

'  At  four,  to  morrow,  at  the  palazza  D- 

"  Madam,  I  shall  be  punctual." 

And  they  parted. 


Dominica  had  received  from  nature  the  gift  of 
genius.  The  same  partial  Providence  which  had 
invested  him  with  inspiration,  had  bestowed  upon 
him  the  form  of  Narcissus  and  the  heart  of  Leander. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  such  beings  appear 
among  men,  recalling  tlie  golden  days  when  the 
gods  walked  through  the  woods  and  mingled  among 
the  shepherds.  The  lady  of  his  dreams  was  like 
himself,  of  half  celestial  mind  and  form.  To  his 
enthusiastic  soul,  this  young  creature  had  presented 
herself  as  the  star  of  evening.  He  watched  and 
worshipped  it  as  somethingnot  of  the  earth — above 
his  reach— a  light  created  to  illumine  other  and 
distant  spheres — thrice  happy  he,  if,  like  a  sad 
wanderer  o'er  tlie  deep,  he  might  sometimes  be- 
hold it,  and  utter  to  its  kindling  beams  his  unre- 
quited, his  unheard  prayers.  What  was  his  wild 
emotion  when  certain  tokens  awoke  in  his  bosom 
a  hope,  a  dream,  an  instinct  indefinable  as  the 
light  which  first  heralds  the  morn,  but  more  in- 
toxicating than  the  breath  which  rises  from  the 
valleys  and  plains,  when  the  grass,  trees,  and  flowers 
are  moistened  with  evening  dew.  He  had  cherished 
only  two  burning  hopes — the  one  was  fame,  the 
other  love.  The  tirst  he  had  acquired.  Europe 
began  to  murmur  his  name  with  applause,  and  it 
was  already  recorded  where  future  generations 
might  read ;  and  now,  as  if  fortune  in  a  laughing 
mood  had  resolved  to  fill  his  goblet  to  the  very  brim 
— the  wildest  and  most  delicious  vision  of  his  fancy 
was  about  to  be  realised.  He  was  going  to  stand 
before  that  young  seraph,  whose  eyes  had  already 
said  more  than  his  tongue  dared  to  utter,  more  than 
his  heart  dared  to  dream.  He  muttered  to  himself 
in  a  kind  of  blissful  phrensy — 

"  Tomorrow — to-morrow — at  length  to-morrow 
— roll  on  leaden  hours — oh,  when  will  it  be  to-mor- 
row ?" 


"  A  secret !"  cried  the  knot  of  artists,  gathered  to- 
gether in  conclave  iu  the  grand  square  by  the  old 
tower. 

"  I  knew  as  much  !"  said  Berto. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it !"  cried  Antonello. 

"To  be  sure!"  exclaimed  a  third,  "  I  always 
said  it  was  a  secret !" 

"  The  lucky  dog  !  I,  too,  will  visit  Flanders!"  cried 
Berto.     "  t  am  only  iive-and-eighty, — quite  a  boy !" 

"  And  how  my  haughty  mistress,  who  queens  it 
so  before  the  rest  of  us,  how  she  softened  in  his 
favour !" 

"  He  is  a  rare  fellow,  and  rolls  in  gold." 

"  She  will  marry  him  if  he  wishes — she  is  young, 
and  untamed,  and  her  own  mistress  withal."" 

"Jupiter!  what  a  lucky  dog!" 

"  I  swear,"  said  old  Berto,  "  I  will  go  to  Flanders 
too !" 


It  was  night,  and  a  very  bright  moon  slowly 
ascending  iu  the  heaven,  rendered  everytliing  as 
visible,  only  in  more  softened  outlines,  as  in  the 
day.  The  young  lover  had  wandered  I'orlh  in  a 
secluded  path  by  the  river,  which  wound  tor  nearly 
its  whole  course  through  thick  groves.  He  was 
not,  however,  long  allowed  tu  be  alone.  Castagna, 
the  friend  and  guide  of  his  infant  years,  joined  him, 


and  they  walked  together  a  long  time,  and  con- 
versed earnestly.     At  length  Castagna  said, 

"  Dominica,  you  know  I  have  ever  cherished  for 
you  an  afi'ection  all  paternal.  I  have  watched  over 
your  interests  with  fidelity  and  vigilance.  1  have 
been  your  best  friend." 

"  And  so  I  esteem  you,  dear  Castagna." 

"  But  what  is  friendship,  Dominica?  It  is  mu- 
tual confidence.  It  is  an  interchange  of  each  other's 
thoughts  and  sympathies.  If  you  have  troubles, 
you  communicate  them,  if  you  have  pleasures,  you 
divide  them.  Ah !  I  have  a  soul  for  friendship. 
Too  well  I  know  what  it  is !  Too  long  I  have 
sighed  for  a  true  and  real  return  !" 

"  .4m  I  not  your  friend,  Castagna  ?'' 

"  No  !  oh,  no  !" 

"  No  I — how  ?— you  jest  I" 

"  You  hold  a  secret  fromme,Dominica.  Between 
friends  there  are  no  secrets." 

"  But,  Castagna,  this  is  a  part  of  my  profession. 
To  ask  it  of  me  is  to  ask  my  fame.  You  are  your- 
self so  good  an  artist,  that  you  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  art  in  Florence." 

"  Not  now — not  since  you  have  returned." 

"  But  I  freely  confess  to  all  that  not  skill  alone, 
but  a  remarkable  mechanical  discovery  only,  places 
me  in  the  eminence  which — how — you  weep,  Cas- 
tagna— " 

"  Did  I?  Why  I  believe  there  was  a  drop — I  felt 
it  rise  to  my  lids.  I  did  not  know  that  it  left  my 
lashes.  I  am  old,  and  tender-hearted — and  some- 
times I  think  that  I  am  almost  falling  into  my 
dotage.  Yes,  Dominica,  I  did  shed  a  tear — not 
from  disappointment  at  losing  the  secret — oh,  no  ! 
— but  at  the  fading  away  of  a  vision — a  rainbow 
of  the  heart — a  bright,  deceitful,  false — " 

"My  dear  and  good  Castagna,  what  is  it  you 
would  say?" 

"  Your  friendship,  my  beloved  and  once-trusted 
Dominica,  I  thought  it  mine.  I  pleased  myself 
with  the  idea  that  you  loved  me.  Except  yourself, 
there  was  no  one  on  earth  to  whom  my  heart  clung 
secretly.  I  have  seen  you  a  boy  at  my  feet.  I 
have  watched  your  course  to  manhood  with  a  father's 
solicitude  and  delight.  I  have  not  always,  perhaps, 
suiHciently  discovered  my  feelings— but — " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Castagna  I  know  you  have  always 
loved  me.  You  once  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of 
your  own " 

"  t  did.  I  was  determined  not  to  remember  that 
incident  ^rsi." 

"  Moreover,  when  I  was  in  want,  you  furnished 
me  with  gold." 

"That,  too,  I  feared  you  had  forgotten." 

"  And,  Castagna — perhaps — indeed,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  I  have  not  been  right  in  concealing  from 
you  my  inmost  thoughts  ami  knowledge.  Yet  in 
relating  to  you  the  secret  which  you  desire,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  great  sacrifice.  You  are  now  the 
first  Florentine  artist  alter  myself.  Possessed  of  this 
secret  you  will  be  the  first!  Yet  on  condition  that 
you  never  reveal  it,  it  shall  be  disclosed  to  you." 

"  I  solemnly  swear  it,  dearest  Dominica," 

"  Know  then,  that  at  Bruges  I  met  a  learned 
man,  who  taught  me  to  despise  water-colours,  and 
to  paint " 

"  Well !" 

"In  oil!" 

"  In  oil?  I  see.  And  have  you  told  this  to  no 
one  ?" 

"  Not  one  human  being  this  side  the  Alps  has 
the  slightest  conception  of  it  but  we  two.     This 
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paper  contains  the  details.  It  will  teach  you  all 
you  desire.  Now,  have  Inot  tested  my  friendship, 
Castagna  ?     Have  I  not  earned  your  coniideiice?" 

"  Nobly,  Dominica — most  nobly — embrace  me — 
and  my  thanks  be — this — and  this — and  this!" 

The  moonbeams  glanced  from  a  glittering  blade; 
its  keen  point,  at  each  thrust,  pierced  deep  to  the 
heart.  •«»«»* 

There  was  a  heavy  splash  in  the  river — the  cloud 
sailed  silently  from  before  the  moon — the  breeze 
gently  waved  the  tree-tops — Castagna  stood  alone. 

"  At  length !"  cried  he — "  at  length,  then,  I  am 
the  first  in  Florence.     I  am  without  a  rival !" 

This  incident,  which  marked  the  introduction  of 
oil  painting  into  Italy,  is  related  on  the  authority 
of  Lanzi.—  The  Sunbeam. 


ODE  TO  MUSIC. 

Music !  thy  mystic  influence  I  own, —  . 

First  of  thy  lovely  heav'nborn  sisterhood: 
Thy  sway  hath  with  my  dawning  spring- time  grown, 

Till  now,  whate'er  the  hour,  or  place,  or  mood. 

On  dancing  wave,  on  upland,  or  in  wood, — 
With  joy  thy  varied  time  and  tone  I  hail. 

Mid  kindred  souls,  or  wrapt  in  solitude : 
My  heart-strings  vibrate  with  responsive  thrill, 
Nor  soon  their  homage  cease,  though  past  the  strain 
and  still. 

Accept  the  ofl"'ring  on  thy  altar  laid ; — 
Devotion's  tribute  and  bis  suit  receive: 

Thine  are  the  warbliugs,  in  the  woodland  glade. 
Whose  joyful  choir  their  feather'd  bosoms  heave, 
In  untaught  harmony  from  morn  till  eve : 

Thine  the  electric  gift  with  potent  spell 
Around  our  senses  magic  toils  to  weave; 

The  care-fraught  bodings  of  our  hearts  to  quell, 

Till  in  some  fairer  sphere,  our  spirits,  dreaming, 
dwell. 

At  ruddy  sunfall,  ere  the  shadows  meet, — 
When  rosy  belles  and  rustic  swains  agree, 

Old  care  to  spurn  with  merry-making  feet. 
And  trip  the  mossy  mead  in  dinsome  glee, — 
With  steps  unmodish,  and  to  strains  as  free  ; 

Thine  are  the  charms,  sweet  pow'r !   which  then 
unthrall 
The  toil-yoked  victims  of  adversity ; — 

Mingling  with  sweets  their  daily  cup  of  gall ; 

Strewing  their  thoniy  path  with  fairer  flow'rs  withal. 

The  hopeless  captive  in  his  dungeon  drear, 

With  feebled  limbs  in  stone  and  iron  bouud,^ 
When  tender  strains  salute  his  startled  ear. 

Forgets  his  woe,  and  drinks  each  soothing  sound ; 

While  rays  of  former  sunshine  stream  around : 
Visious  of  joy  each  slumb'ring  pulse  rewake; 

And  back  he  glides  o'er  long  familiar  ground ; 
His  fancied  footsteps  boyhood's  pathways  take. 
Where,  saving  love's  first  pang,  hisyoung  heart  knew 
no  ache. 

When,  summon'd  sudden  to  the  field  of  strife, 
The  youthful  warrior  grasps  his  battle  brand, — 

The  martial  clarion  and  the  stirring  fife 

Bring  back  his  wav'ring  strength  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  fire  his  patriot  love  for  father  land: 

The  life-stream  flows  with  unchecked  ardour  now. 
At  timeous  touch  of  tliy  inspiring  wand  ; 

Mantling,  with  fervid  glow  in  cheek  and  brow; 

While  from  his  quiv'ring  lip  comes  retribution's  vow. 


When  silent  gliding  through  the  sacred  aisle, 

To  join  the  throng  on  pious  ritual  bent; 
The  organ's  solemn  peal  our  thoughts  can  wile 

From  ways  profane  to  virtuous  intent; 

And  teach  the  vengeful  bosom  to  relent ; 
Each  cadence  wakes  a  dormant  sympathy ; 

Each  swelling  symphony  makes  penitent: 
Such  thy  celestial  pow'r,  oh  harmony  ! 
In  holy  fane  attuned,  to  man  on  bended  knee. 

Thy  varied  strains  have  each  their  high  behest; — 
Like  errant  angels  ou  love  missions  sped. 

To  calm  the  troubled  and  make  glad  th'  opprest, 
And  kindle  hope  in  hearts  to  sorrow  wed; — 
Infusing  gladness  where  repose  had  fled : 

Oft  has  thy  simplest  song  my  spirit  cheer'd. 

When  brooding  o'er  some  theme  of  pleasure  fled; 

Thus  to  thy  vot'ry  hast  thou  been  endear'd; 

And  long  he'll  cherish  thee,  though  sad  his  soul, 
and  sear'd.  James  Wylson. 


ANECDOTES   IN  THE    LIFE   OF  A 
MUSICIAN. 

One  of  our  Southern  papers,  writing  in  praise  ol 
Anthony  Philip  Heinrich,  a  foreign  musician  trans- 
planted to  our  American  soil,  relates  the  following 
remarkable  incidents  occurring  in  his  eventful  life: 

From  a  passage  in  a  German  work,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Heinrich  was,  originally,  a  rich  Bohemian 
banker,  with  branches  in  Prague,  Vienna,  Trieste, 
and  Naples ;  and  that  he  resided  at  his  mansion  iu 
Schoenlinden,  where,  trusting  to  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  treacherous  agents,  and  absorbed  in  musical 
reveries,  he  relinquished  sordid  acquisitions  to  revel 
iu  the  wealth  of  harmonious  sounds. 

Meeting  with  pecuniary  misfortunes,  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the 
West,  where  it  is  said,  that  he  once  went  into  the 
solitudes  of  the  woods  of  Kentucky  with  no  com- 
panion but  his  fiddle,  and  there  remsJined  for  a 
whole  year,  living  upon  roots  and  water,  his  only 
object  being  to  dwell  in  the  undisturbed  paradise 
of  his  own  harmony.  Another  anecdote  relatesthat 
"he  was  once  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  this  country 
in  a  French  brig,  when  a  dreadful  storm  arose, 
which  continued  for  two  days  with  unabated  vio- 
lence; during  this  time,  the  sailors  and  all  on 
board  but  the  musician  were  much  frightened,  and 
expected  to  go  to  the  bottom ;  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, appeared  the  while  to  be  wild  with  delight, 
rushing  hither  and  thither,  fiddling  to  the  storm, 
and  gathering  inspiration  from  its  fearful  but 
sublime  melody.  This  the  sailors  at  length  took 
notice  of,  as  also  that  his  eye,  and  bearing,  and 
manner,  were  different  from  those  of  other  men, 
and  hence  in  their  superstition  they  concluded  that 
he  was  the  cause  of  the  storm,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Jonah  of  the  ship,  and  came  to  the  resolution 
to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  When  they  came  down 
to  announce  this  to  Mr.  Heinrich,  he  was  busily 
employed  in  composing  an  air  to  some  words  which 
were  subsequently  published.  'Ha,  ha!  you  are 
going  to  drown  me,  you  say,'  said  Mr.  Heinrich, 
still  fiddling  away;  'very  well,  I  am  ready;  but  if 
you  will  give  me  ten  minutes  to  finish  my  piece  of 
music,  I  shall  be  more  ready  still."  The  sailors 
agreeing  to  this,  the  enthusiast  continued  his  occu- 
pation with  the  utmost  calmness  and  delight,  with 
the  full  assurance  of  death  hanging  over  his  heml, 
but  before  the  ten  minutes  were  out, the  storm  sud- 
denly abated,  so  that  Mr.  Heinrich's  life  was  saved, 
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and  the  piece  of  music  finished  about  one  and  the 
same  time." — Boston  Daily  Evening  Transcript. 


FISCHER  THE  OBOE  PLAYER. 

This  celebrated  performer,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1775,  was  a  mai)  of  great  professional  pride. 
Being  very  much  pressed  by  a  nobleman  to  sup 
with  him  after  the  opera,  he  declined  the  invitation, 
saying,  that  he  was  usually  very  much  fatigued,  and 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  out  after  the  evening's 
performance.    The  noble  lord  would,  however, take 


no  denial,  and  assured  Fischer  that  he  did  not  ask 
him  professionally,  but  merely  for  the  gratification 
of  his  society  and  conversation.  Thns  urged  and 
encouraged,  he  went ;  he  had  not,  however,  been 
many  minutes  in  the  house  of  this  consistent  noble- 
man, before  his  lordship  approached  him,  and  said, 
"  I  hope,  Mr.  Fischer,  you  have  brought  your  oboe 
in  your  pocket."  "  No,  my  lord,"  said  Fischer,  "  my 
oboe  never  sups."  He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  in- 
stantly left  the  house,  and  no  persuasion  could  ever 
induce  him  to  return  to  it.  —  Reminiscences  of 
Michael  Kelly. 


THE     GYPSIES, 
GLEE  FOE  THREE  VOICES. 
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THE   BRITISH   MINSTKEL;   AND 


ENGf-ISH  SAILORS  AND  THEIR  SONGS, 
BY  COUNT  PECCHIO. 

Whoever  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
another  class  of  Englishmen,  not  less  interesting 
than  the  mechanics,  must  descend  into  one  of  those 
narrow  bystreets  near  London  Bridge,  which  leads 
to  the  Thames.  The  sailors,  those  sons  of  the 
Oceau,  are  like  the  amphibious  animals,  which, 
even  when  on  land,  always  keep  close  to  the  water. 
One  day  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  walk  into  one  of 
the  numerous  public-houses  which  stand  in  these 
alleys,  to  see  what  metamorphoses  those  silent  and 
serious  beings  undergo  on  land,  in  whose  company 
1  had,  at  various  times,  spent  eiglit  months  on  ship 
board.  How  changed  did  I  find  Iriend  Jack  Irom 
what  I  had  seen  him  at  sea!  No  longer  serious,  no 
longer  quiet.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  there  was  a 
group  of  these  mariners,  who  were  singing  one  of 
their  sea-songs,  with  the  burden  "Haul  away,  yeo 
ho,  boys !"  the  cry  with  which  tbey  accompany  any 
exertion  made  in  concert :  — 

British  sailors  have  a  kiiaek, 

Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys  ! 
Of  pulling  down  a  Frenchman's  jack, 

'Ciainst  any  odds  you  know,  boys  ! 
Come  three  to  one,  right  sure  am  1, 
If  we  can't  beat  'em,  still  we'll  try 
To  make  old  England's  colours  fly, 
Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  buys  ! 

British  sailors  when  at  sea, 

Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys ! 
Pipe  all  hands  with  merry  glee, 

■While  up  aloft  they  go,  boys  ; 
And  when  with  pretty  girls  on  shore, 
Their  cash  is  gone,  and  not  before. 
They  wisely  go  to  sea  for  more. 

Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys  ! 

British  sailors  love  their  king, 

Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys! 
And  round  the  bowl  they  love  to  sing, 

And  drink  lus  health  you  know,  boys, 
Then  while  his  standard  owns  a  rag. 
The  world  combined  shall  never  brag 
They  made  us  strike  the  British  flag, 
Haul  away,  yeo  ho,  boys  !"'* 

When  these  had  Hnished  their  song,  which  was 
duly  knocked  down  by  their  leathern  hands,  a  second 
group  struck  up  another  of  their  favourite  songs, 
"  Hearts  of  Oak:' 

Oome,  cheer  up  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer. 
To  add  something  new  to  this  wonderful  year  ; 
To  honour  we  call  you,  not  press  you  like  slaves. 
For  who  are  so  free  as  we  sons  of  the  waves'? 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships. 

Jolly  tars  are  our  men, 

M'e  always  are  ready. 

Steady,  boys,  steady. 
We'll  6ght  and  we'll  conquer,  again  and  again  ! 

A  tiddler,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  entered  with 
ids  creakim;  instrument,  now  struck  up  a  mel,  a 
kind  of  Scotch  dance,  much  in  favour  with  the  lower 
cJasses  in  England,  which  requires  nothing  but  un- 


*  The  following  Italian  version  of  the  first  verfe  of 
the  above  sonj;  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  (igure  whch  our  naval  ditties  nuike  in  the 
'  foj*eign  dress  given  Lheni  by  Count  Pecchio  ; 

**  I  marinai  britnnni  hanno  una  arte. —  Oh  !  Eh  !  Ih  ! 
<V\i  ragazzi !  — d'ahhaftere  un  marinaio  francesc,  qual- 
uMi|i.e  sia  la  uispariti'i  ;  voi  lo  >apote  ragazzi!" 


tiling  strength  and  uimbleness  of  foot,  without  any 
elegance  nr  lightness  in  the  movements  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  English,  the  sailors  are  the  most  galvanic; 
above  all,  when  they  have  emptied  two  or  Inree  cans 
of  grog,— 

For  if  sailor  ever  took  delight  in 
Swigging,  kissing,  dancing,  lightiiig, 
Damme,  I'll  be  bold  to  say  that  jack's  the  lad  1" 

At  this  sound,  as  if  it  had  been  the  signal  for  battle, 
all  jumped  on  their  legs,  and  began  throwing  tbcir 
teet  about,  for  I  cannot  say  they  danced.  To  get 
out  of  the  way  of  this  tempest  ot  kicks,  I  mounted 
a  small  flight  of  stairs,  ana  entered  a  second  room, 
which  presented  another  picture  in  the  style  of 
Teniers.  It  was  exactly  like  that  I  had  left,excepl 
that  by  the  round  hat  of  glazed  leather,  by  the  jacket 
andtrowsers  of  blue  cloth,  in  hne,  by  the  uniformity 
anu  superior  neatness  of  their  dress,  1  perceived 
that  the  seamen  belonged  to  the  Royal  Navy.  lu 
their  laces,  though  flushed  with  liquor,  the  impres- 
sion of  discipline  and  obedience  was  sliil  visible; 
and  although  their  deportment  and  gestures  ex- 
hibited nothing  of  insolence,  they  betrayed  never- 
theless more  of  arrogance  and  presumption  than 
the  others,  although  not  so  much  as  is  generally 
exhibited  on  the  continent  (I  know  not  why)  by 
soldiers  of  the  line.  They  were  singing  the  beau 
tiful  national  anthem,  composed  by  the  poet 
Thomson,  the  author  (d  "  The  Seasons,"  about  a 
century  ago,— "  Rule,  Britannia:" 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain — 
Rule,  Britannia!  Britannia  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves!' 

I  am  sorry  that  the  lire  and  spirit  of  these  songs 
disappear  as  entirely  in  the  literal  prose  translations 
1  give  of  them,  as  the  melodies  were  spoiled  by  the 
rough  and  uncultivated  voices  of  those  who  sung 
them.  However  lifeless,  nevertheless,  the  trans, 
lations  may  be,  it  will  still  be  easy  to  see  by  them, 
that  simple,  manly,  and  even  sometimes  jocular 
thoughts,  are  quite  in  unison  with  the  character  of 
the  sailors.  It  was  thus,  perhaps,  in  the  days  of 
their  ghiry  and  freedom,  that  the  Venetians  sung 
in  the  "  holds"  of  their  magic  city,  their  victory 
over  some  Turkish  fleet.  At  the  present  day  they 
have  substituted  for  those  martial  songs  "  Visiii 
di  Nina,"  and  "La  Biondina  in  Gondoletta;" — 
"The  Face  of  Nina,"  and  "The  Fair-haired  Girl 
of  the  Gondolet:"  even  songs  are  suflcient  to  mark 
the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.  With  this 
melancholy  reflecUou  I  left  these  merry  mariners 
and  quitted  the  tavern. — Italian  Exile  in  England. 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  ABEL. 

This  eminent  musical  composer  and  performer, 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  disciple  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  He  left  Dresden  in  a  destitute  condi- 
tion in  1758,  and  travelled  through  Germany,  sup- 
plying  his  necessities  by  his  talents,  till  at  length 
he  arrived  in  England'  in  1759,  where  he  soon 
gained  notice  and  recompense,  both  as  a  public  per. 
former  and  as  a  private  teacher.  He  had  a  salary 
of  £200  a-yearas  chamber  musician  to  her  Majesty, 
and  his  weekly  concert,  in  conjunction  with  Bach, 
was  liberallv  supported.  He  performed  on  several 
instruiucnlsi  but  he  was  chiefly  attached  to  the  viol 
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dl  gamba.  TIib  knowledge  Abel  had  ucquired  in 
Germany  in  every  (lart  of  musical  science,  rendered 
him  the  umpire  in  all  musical  controversies,  and 
caused  him  to  be  consulted  in  ail  diliieult  points. 
The  taste  and  science  of  Abel  were  rather  greater 
than  his  invention,  so  that  some  of  his  later  produc- 
tions, compared  wiih  those  of  younger  composers, 
appeared  somewhat  languid  and  monotonous.  Yet 
he  preserved  a  high  reputation  in  the  profession  till 
his  death.  Abel  was  irascible  in  his  temper,  and 
apt  to  be  overl)earing.  He  hived  his  bottle,  and  by 
e,\cess  of  drinking,  when  he  was  labouring  under  a 
spitting  of  blood,  he  put  an  end  to  his  coiiipiaiiil 
and  to  his  life.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  :2Utii  ol 
June,  17S7. 

The  following  anecdote  will  suffice  as  an  example 
of  his  irascibility.  It  happened  one  day,  at  a  uiu. 
ner  given  by  a  certain  titled  amateur,  that  llie 
powers  and  characters  of  the  diflerent  musical  in- 
struments formed  the  subject  of  conversation;  it  was 
suggested  by  the  noble  host,  that  every  one  present 
sliould  name  his  favourite.  In  coin|>liaiiee  with  the 
proposal,  one  mentioned  the  organ,  another  the 
violin,  another  the  flute,  another  the  violoncello, 
another  the  horn,  &,c.  When  Abel,  whose  perfor- 
mance on  the  viol  di  gamba  excelled  that  of  every 
other  professor,  after  expecting,  with  impatience, 
but  in  vain,  to  hear  his  own  beloved  instrument  in- 
cluded in  the  catalogue,  was  unable  longer  to  en 
dure  his  mortitication,  and,  with  feelings  of  un- 
governable rage,  suddenly  started  from  his  seat,  and 
quitted  the  room.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  his 
lavourite  instrument  should  have  been  omitted  in 
tlie  enumeration,  as  from  the  thin,  wiry,  and  grating 
quality  of  its  tone,  notwithstanding  the  exquisite 
execution  of  Abel,  it  failed  to  give  pleasure  to  any 
other  ears  but  his  own. 


THE  SOLDIERS  RETURN. 

BY    MISS    BLA.MIRE. 

The  wars  for  many  a  month  were  o'er, 
E'er  I  could  reach  my  native  shed ; 

My  friends  ne'er  hop'd  to  see  me  more, 
But  wept  for  me,  as  for  the  dead. 

As  I  drew  nigh,  the  cottage  blaz'd ; 

The  evening  tire  was  clear  and  bright; 
And  through  the  window  long  I  gaz'd. 

And  saw  each  friend  with  dear  delight. 

My  father  in  bis  corner  sat. 

My  uiotber  drew  her  usual  thread. 

My  brother  strove  to  make  them  chat. 
My  sister  iiak'd  the  household  bread. 

And  Jean  oft  whisper'd  to  a  friend. 
That  still  let  fall  a  silent  tear; 

But  soon  my  Jessie's  grief  shall  end — 
She  little  thinks  her  Harry  near. 

My  mother  saw  her  catching  sighs 
And  hid  her  face  behind  the  rock; 

While  tears  swam  round  in  both  her  eyes. 
And  not  a  single  word  she  spoke. 

What  could  I  do? — if  in  I  went. 

Surprise  might  chill  each  tender  heart ; 

Some  sLory  taen  I  must  invent, 

Aud  act  the  poor  maimed  soldier's  part. 

I  drew  a  bandage  o'er  my  face, 
A. id  crooked  up  a  Iving  knee, 


And  found,  that  even  in  that  blest  place, 
Mot  one  dear  friend  knew  aught  of  me. 

I  ventur'd  in, — Tray  Wagg'd  his  tail. 
And  fawn'd  and  to  my  mother  ran  ; 

"  Come  here,"  they  cried  ;  "  what  can  he  ail  ?" 
While  my  feign'd  story  I  began. 

I  chang'd  my  voice  to  that  of  age, 
"A  poor  old  soldier  lodgings  craves;" 

The  very  name  their  loves  engage — 
"A  soldier!  aye,  the  best  we  have." 

My  father  then  drew  in  a  seat, 

"  You're  welcome,"  with  a  sigh  he  said  : 
My  mother  frv'd  her  best  hung  meat. 

And  curds  and  cheese  the  table  spread. 

"I  had  a  son,  "  my  father  sigh'd, 
"  A  soldier  too;  but  he  is  gone  ! ' 

"Have  you  heard  from  him  V"  I  replied  ; 
"  I  left  behind  me  many  a  one; 

"  And  many  a  message  I  have  brought 

To  families  I  cannot  find 
Long  for  John  Goodman's  have  I  sought, 

To  tell  them  Hal's  not  far  behind." 

"  O  does  he  live?"  my  father  cry'd 

My  mother  did  not  stay  to  speak;  ' 

My  Jessie  now  I  silent  eyed. 

Who  sobb'd  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  He  lives  indeed  !  this  kerchief  see, 
At  parting  his  dear  Jessie  gave  ; 

He  sent  it  her,  with  love,  by  me 

To  show  that  he  still  'scapes  the  grave." 

An  arrow  darting  from  a  bow 
Could  not  more  quick  the  token  reach 

The  patch  from  off  my  face  1  drew 

And  gave  my  voice  its  well  known  speech. 

"  My  Jessie  dear !"  I  softly  said ; 

She  gaz'd  and  answer'd  with  a  sigh ; 
My  sisters  look'd  as  half  afraid ; 

My  mother  fainted  quite  for  joy. 

My  father  danced  around  his  son ; 

My  brother  shook  my  hand  away 
My  mother  said  her  glass  might  run. 

She  car'd  not  now  how  soon  the  day. 

"  Hout  woman !"  cry'd  my  father  dear, 
"  A  wedding  first  I'm  sure  we'll  have; 

I'se  warrant  we'll  live  this  hundred  year, 
Nay,  may  be,  lass,  escape  the  grave." 


ANECDOTE  OF  BRAHAM. 

Braham  was  once  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and 
sung  to  him  in  private.  His  style  was  quite  difter. 
cut  from  that  which  he  exhibits  in  public.  It  was 
simple  and  undisturbed,  but  extremely  effective. 
"  Why  is  it,"  said  his  friend,  "  that  you  do  not 
always  sing  like  this?"  Braham's  reply  was  re- 
markable, and  at  the  same  time  just.  "If,"  said 
he,  "  I  could  always  have  my  own  way,  I  would 
always  sing  as  I  have  done  now  ;  but  that  is  impos- 
sible. The  public  are  fond  of  boisterous  passages 
aud  rapid  execution,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  them.  If  I  were  to  sing  in  public  in  the 
style  you  have  just  heard,  every  body  would  say, 
'  Where  is  Braham?'  And  if  Braham  hist  his  al- 
Iractioii,  he  would  lose  his  engagements." — F.din- 
hurgh  Drnmntir  Ttet-icw. 
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Andante. 
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Let  not  envy's  sullen  tale, 

Fraught  with  false  and  base  design. 
Reach  the  wood  or  cottage  vole, 
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Peaceful  innocence  remain, 
Greater  bliss  in  hopes  to  gain, 
Nature's  bounty  thus  in  store. 
Gentle  Mary  seeks  no  more. 
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THE   BRITISH    MINSTRKL;    AND 


OLD    AND    SCARCE    MELODIES 


Moderate. 


No.  23.— GOODWIFE  ADMIT  THE  AVANDEKER. 

cres. 


Gaelic  air. 


No.  23. — The  following  note  is  given  in  connec- 
tion with  tliis  air,  hy  Capt.  Frazer,  from  whose  ex- 
cellent ciillection  we  extract  it : — "  Prince  Charles 
Stuart  is  known  to  have  suflered  extreme  hardships 
in  wandering  from  the  place  of  his  defeat  to  gain  a 
temporary  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, — often  remain- 
ing all  night  in  the  cold  month  of  April,  in  the  open 
air,  without  approaching  house  or  cabin.  Over 
powered  with  an  effort  to  which  he  must  have  been 
>o  unaccustomed,  it  was  often  necessary  to  send  one 


of  his  attendants  to  entreat  for  quarters.  Fnjm  the 
hesitation  and  impatience  of  this  individual,  anxious, 
yet  afraid,  to  communicate  his  request  to  the  good- 
wife,  and  uncertain  but  she  might  accept  of  a  bribe, 
in  case  of  speedy  [lursuit,  the  air,  at  iirst,  repre- 
sents him  as  scarcely  whispering  his  request,  in 
broken  sentences,  but  on  finding  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  well  received,  he  acquires  more  confidence, 
and  the  second  part  seems  to  picture  a  composure, 
however  temporary,  at  their  success." 


MR.  VER^'ON. 

The  following  account  of  this  favourite  singer  and 
actor,  having  never  yet  been  published,  it  is  pre- 
sumed it  will  prove  acceptable  to  my  readers. 

In  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Richard  Yates,  and  Mr. 
John  Palmer,  stopped,  on  their  journey  to  Birming- 
ham, where  they  were  going  to  open  their  newly 
erected  theatre,  at  the  Bull  Inn  in  Coventry. 
Proposing  to  remain  here  for  the  night,  they  were 
solacing  themselves  with  a  cheerful  glass  after 
dinner,  when  their  ears  were  saluted  by  the  melo- 
dious sounds  of  a  young  warbler.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  instantly  suspended,  in  order  to  listen 
more  attentively  to  the  wild  notes  of  the  songster. 
The  doors  of  the  dining-room  were,  at  the  same 
moment,  thrown  open,  to  enable  them  to  hear  more 
distinctly  the  words  of  the  song  which  had  so 
engaged  their  attention. 

Being  considerably  gratified  at  hearing  the  words 
agree  with  the  melody  and  expression  of  the  music, 
Ihey  rang  the  bell,  and  enquired  of  the  host  who 
tlie  youth  was  by  whom  they  had  been  so  much  de- 
lighted;  whether  he  was  sent  for  to  entertain  a  select 
party  in  the  kitchen,  or  liad  come  there  by  chance? 
To  these  questions  the  landlord  answered,  that  the 
finger  was  a  poor  lad,  who  deserved  and  received 
the  greatest  encouragement  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Coventry  and  its  neighbourhood,  not  rtnly  for  his 
taste  in  singing,  but  for  his  goodness  to  his  mother  : 
for  every  penny,  said  he,  that  he  collects  by  his 
innocent  trade  of  singing  at  different  public  houses, 
he  gives  to  her.  This  generosity  and  filial  aH"ection 
still  more  stimulated  tlje  theatric  strangers  to  desire 
a  sight  of  the  boy.  Young  Vernon  was  immediately 
introduced,  blushing  like  the  morn.    Being chernd 


with  a  glass  of  wine,  he  was  desired  to  sing  one  of 
his  best  songs.  Without  much  inlreaty,  he  very 
modestly  complied.  The  actors  were  charmed. 
Mr  Yates  asked  him,  if  this  talent  was  the  only 
means  of  his  subsistence  ? 

"  No,"  answered  the  boy,  "a  good-natured  man, 
who  is  a  plush  weaver  iu  our  town,  has  offered  to 
take  me  'prentice,  without  a  fee.  But  though  I 
should  like  to  learn  some  trade,  by  which  I  might 
get  an  honest  livelihood,  yet  I  could  not  find  it  m 
my  heart  to  leave  my  helpless  mother  to  the  mercy 
of  parish  officers,  who  might  almost  starve  her. 
Rather  than  she  should  want,  I  would  beg  for  her 
from  door  to  door  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  My  boy,"  said  Mr.  Yates,  "  you  possess  a  noble 
heart ;  your  regard  for  your  poor  mother  will  ensure 
you  happiness  through  life.  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  I  never  was  so  much  pre  possessed  or  interested 
in  favour  of  a  stranger,  as  I  am  with  you,  my  dear 
lud.  But  to  the  point  at  once — Can  you,  landlord, 
vouch  for  the  boy's  honesty  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  landlord,  "  he  has 
never  given  any  person  the  least  reason  to  suspect 
it.  And  would  he  live  with  nie  as  a  drawer,  I  would 
be  glad  to  take  him  without  any  security." 

""That's  sufficient,"  replied  Yates.  "  My  good 
lad,  how  should  you  like  to  wear  a  livery,  and  attend 
a  gentleman  V" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  vvell,  sir,"  answered  the 
young  vocalist.  "  But,  sir,  w  hat  will  become  of  my 
mother  ?" 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  your  mother,"  replied  Yates,"  will 
be  glad  to  see  you  provided  for;  and  if  you  will 
agree  to  go  with  me  to  Birmingham,  you  shall  not 
ivant  f"r  encouragement.     And  if  your  mother  will 
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not  object  to  bind  ^ou  to  me  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
I  will  a.low  her  two  sbillings  a  week,  which,  with 
the  allowance  the  parish  must  give  her,  will  prove 
a  comfortable  subsistence." 

"  You  belong  to  the  actors,  sir,  do  you?"  asked 
the  boy. 

"  Yes,''  answered  Yates,  "  would  you  not  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  plays  for  nothing  every 
night  ? " 

"  O  yes,  dear  sir,"  replied  the  young  lad,  "  it 
would  be  the  delight  of  my  heart.  You  must  know, 
sir,  that  I  olfered  myself  to  the  master  of  the  actors 
that  play  in  the  hay-loft  over  the  stables  at  the 
Half-Moon  here.  I  think  they  call  him  Mr.  Squelch. 
But  he  told  me  that  he  could  sing  better  himself, 
and  that  my  voice  was  common  enough  every 
■where." 

"  What,"  said  Palmer, "  are  there  players  in  your 
town,  landlord?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  they  came 
here  at  our  Lady  Godiva  fair.  It  seems  they 
claimed  the  common  privilege  of  other  shows  and 
sights. — But  they  have  remained  here  longer  than 
the  time  granted  them  by  the  mayor,  to  lake  benefits. 
They  are  but  a  weary  set,  as  a  body  may  say. 
We  shall  soon,  however,  have  the  Great  Ward,  vtho 
has  taken  our  Old  Bridewell  here  below,  in  the  Bob- 
Micks,  and  he  intends  to  make  a  shining  play-house 
of  it.  He  has  now  a  very  great  company  at  Bir- 
mingham: many  of  them  are  no  less  thau  Londoners  ; 
aud  I  am  sorry  to  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  if  you  are 
going  to  play  there  against  him,  you  will  find  him 
a  tongh  match  for  you  :  he  is  a  rich  old  fellow. 
He  swore  here  in  my  house  t'other  day  to  some 
gentlemen,  that  he  would  work  you  a  penn'orth,  if 
it  would  cost  him  even  the  last  inch  of  land,  or  the 
last  spangle  upon  his  clothes." 

"  VVe  thank  you,  landlord,"  said  Palmer,  leering 
at  his  brother  manager,  who  was  more  attentive 
to  tlje  engagement  of  young  Vernon,  than  to  the 
intelligence  given  by  his  landlord.  To  complete  his 
wish  of  having  the  boy  instantly  bound  to  him,  the 
mother  was  sent  for.  She  came,  anil  being  informed 
of  Yates's  intention,  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of 
her  own,  and  her  son's  good  fortune,  in  linding 
such  an  honourable  master  as  Mr.  Yates  promised 
to  be. 

An  attorney  that  night  bound  the  boy  to  the 
joyful  manager.  Having  taken  next  morning  a 
tender  leave  of  his  mother,  and  being  fitted  by  his 
master  with  decent  apparel,  he  setofl'for  the  famous 
town  of  Birmingham,  where,  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
served  Yates  as  a  lacquey;  but  wore  no  other  badge 
of  livery  than  a  crimson  collar.  Yates,  however, 
socm  found  the  means  of  employing  the  lad's  talents 
to  umeh  greater  advantage  than  rumiug  errands 
or  handing  a  tea  kettle. 

To  prepare  the  i)oy  for  his  change  of  occupation, 
he  was  sent  to  scliool,  where  he  learnt  to  read,  &c. 
with  such  rapidity,  that  he  was  not  only  the  praise, 
Init  the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him.  By  his 
own  private  means  and  application,  he  learnt 
dancing  from  some  professors  employed  by  the 
managers  as  stage. tiguranti;  and,  by  acute  and  in- 
cessant observation,  he  corrected  his  provincial 
dialect,  so  as  to  speak  upon  the  most  common 
subjects  with  singular  ease,  spirit,  and  propriety. 

All  this  improvement  was  eflectedin  a  few  weeks. 
Although  these  qualifications  were  in  their  infancy, 
yet  they  escaped  not  the  nolice  of  Mr.  Yates. — 
Being  the  acting  uianager,  he  was  possessed  of 
more  power  Ihun  any  otiitr  of  llie  couniany.     Tills 


authority  he  exerted,  in  trying  the  talents  of  his 
j"ung  servant  on  the  stage.  Having  great  hopes, 
iriuu  several  specimens  lie  had  given  in  private, 
that  he  should  derive  great  emolument  by  emph>yiug 
him  on  the  stage,  he  soon  prepared  him  for  the 
scene,  and  as  a  farther  encouragement,  allowed  him 
a  small  salary.  That  the  lad  might  no  longer 
consider  himself  as  a  servant,  he  was  divested  of  his 
red  collar,  which  Mr.  Y'a'es  perceived  had  for  some 
time  been  considered  by  him  as  the  insignia  of 
slavery.  Being  graced  with  a  smart  laced  hat,  and 
a  waistcoat  trimmed  with  silver,  he  was  announced 
in  the  bills  of  the  play,  to  sing  between  the  acts, 
under  the  name  of  Master  Vernon.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause,  and  soon  becaise 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  theatre. 

His  improvements  were  so  rapid,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular  orna- 
ments, both  as  an  actor  and  a  singer,  the  London 
stage  had  to  boast  for  a  series  of  years.  In  the  last  of 
these  dramatic  perfections  he  had  but  few  competi- 
tors. His  judgment  was  correct,  his  execution  rapid, 
and  his  cxi>ression  such  as  went  to  every  heail. 
Mr.  Yates,  on  his  return  to  London,  proposed  to 
resign  the  remaining  time  of  his  servitude  to  Mr. 
Garrick,  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The  bo/s 
rapid  progress  and  fame  having  reached  the  capital, 
induced  that  consummate  judge  of  theatrical  [ler- 
fectiou  to  accept  Mr.  Yates's  proposal.  Garrick 
knew  the  value  of  the  treasure  he  had  in  part  pur- 
chased, and  determined  to  spare  no  expence  in  the 
cultivation  of  so  exuberant  and  sweet  a  gem  as  he 
conceived  Vernon  to  be:  he, therefore,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  both,  had  him  instructed  in  music, 
dancing,  fencing,  &c.,  his  mind  was  also  improved 
by  attaining  a  knowledge  ofpohte  literature.  These 
accomplishments  were  soon  attained  by  sucli  a 
capacity  as  that  of  Vernon's.  This  forward  plant 
was  carefully  cherished  by  his  master,  Garrick. 
The  town  received  him  with  attention  and  favour, 
and  his  great  talents  secured  their  admiration  and 
esteem,  while  he  continued  bel'ore  them. — Memvim 
of  Charles  Lee  Lewes, 


QUEEN  CHRISTINA  AND  LULLY'S  MUSIC. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, and  the  learned  pa 
troness  of  Grotius,  Salmasius,  and  Descartes,  was 
frequently  so  absorbed  in  her  profound  and  abstract 
ideas,  as  to  be  utterly  unmindful  of  common  things, 
and  lose  all  recollection  of  what  was  necessary  to 
her  own  personal  accommodation.  One  night,  in- 
stead of  putting  on  a  night  cap,  she  wrapped  hi:r 
liead  in  a  thick  napkin,  and  in  consequence,  but 
without  knowing  why,  felt  so  heated,  and  was  so 
little  at  ease,  tliat  she  could  not  sleep.  She,  there- 
fore, by  way  of  relieving  her  ennui,  ordered  the 
musicians  of  the  court  to  beccmdiicted  into  her  bed- 
chamber, where,  drawing  her  bed  curtains,  she 
might  listen  to  their  peiformauee  without  being 
seen.  Knowing  that  her  Majesty  was  particularly 
partial  to  the  compositions  of  the  great  Lully,  the 
deserved  lavourite  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  band  began 
by  playing  one  of  his  finest  overtures;  when,  en- 
chanted with  a  particular  passage,  she,  as  abruptly 
as  unconsciously,  thrust  her  cloth-enveloped  head 
beyond  the  curtains,  and  cried  out  "  Mortet  diable  I 
(death  and  the  devil !)  but  that  is  exquisite!"  The 
sight  was  so  grotesque,  as  well  as  unexpected,  that 
the  Italians,  not  less  seared  than  astonished,  threw 
down  their  instruments,  and  scampered  out  of  tha 
loom. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  DERMIC. 

This  beautiful  and  aB'eeting  sketch  by  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe,  (the  author  of  the  so  much  admired 
ode  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,)  is  extracted 
from  the  "  Remains "  of  that  highly  gifted  man, 
edited  by  his  early  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Clogher. 
It  was  designed  originally  as  a  characteristic  intro 
duction  to  the  well  known  and  admired  song,  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and  can  scarcely  be  read 
by  any  one  without  deep  and  heartfelt  emotion.  Of 
the  work  itself  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  every  page 
bears  the  impress  of  the  powerful  and  masterly  hand 
of  its  talented  author. 

"  This  is  the  grave  of  Dermid  !  He  was  the  best 
minstrel  amongst  us  all — a  youth  of  a  romantic 
genius,  and  of  the  most  tremulous,  jet  most  im- 
petuous feelings.  He  knew  all  our  old  national  airs 
of  every  character  and  description.  According  as 
his  song  was  in  a  lofty  or  a  mournful  strain,  the 
pillage  represented  a  camp  or  a  funeral;  but  if  Der- 


mid was  in  a  merry  mood,  the  lads  and  lasses  were 
hurried  into  the  dance  with  a  giddy  and  irresistible 
gaiety.  Oue  day  our  chieftain  coinuiitted  a  cruel 
aud  wanton  outrage  against  one  of  our  peaceful 
villagers.  Dci-mid's  harp  was  in  his  hand  when  he 
heard  it.  With  all  the  thoughtlessness  and  inde. 
pendent  scusil)ility  of  a  poet's  imagination,  he 
struck  the  chords  that  never  spoke  without  response 
— and  the  detestation  became  universal.  He  was 
driven  from  amougst  us  by  our  enraged  chief;  and 
all  his  relations,  aud  the  maid  he  loved,  attended 
our  banished  minstrel  into  the  wide  world.  For 
three  years  there  were  no  tidings  of  Dermid,  and 
the  song  and  the  dance  were  silent;  when  one  of 
our  little  boys  came  running  in,  and  told  us  that 
he  saw  Dermid  approaching  at  a  distance.  In. 
stantly  the  whole  village  was  in  commotion;  the 
youths  and  the  maidens  assembled  in  the  green, 
and  agreed  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  poet  with 
a  dance ;  they  fixed  upon  the  air  he  was  to  play  for 
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them — it  was  the  merriest  in  his  collection.  The 
ring  was  formed ;  all  looked  eagerly  to  the  quarter 
from  which  he  was  to  arrive,  determined  to  greet 
their  favourite  bard  with  a  cheer.  But  they  were 
checked  the  instant  he  appeared.  He  came  slowly 
and  languidly  along;  his  countenance  had  a  cold, 
dim,  and  careless  aspect,  very  different  from  that 
expressive  tearfulness  which  marked  his  features 
even  in  his  more  melancholy  moments ;  his  harp 
was  swinging  heavily  upon  his  arm — it  seemed  a 
burden  to  him — it  was  much  shattered,  and  some 
of  the  strings  were  broken.  He  looked  at  us  for  a 
few  moments — then,  relapsing  into  vacancy,  ad- 
vanced, without  quickening  his  pace,  to  his  accus- 
tomed stone,  and  sat  down  in  silence.  After  a  pause, 
we  ventured  to  ask  him  for  his  friends.  He  first 
looked  sharply  in  our  faces — next  down  upon  his 
harp — then  struck  a  few  notes  of  a  wild  and  de- 
sponding melody,  which  we  had  never  iieard  be- 
fore; hut  his  hand  dropped,  and  he  did  not  finish 
it.  Again  we  paused;  then,  knowing  well  that  if 
we  could  give  the  smallest  mirthful  impulse  to  his 
feelings,  his  whole  soul  would  follow,  we  asked  him 
for  the  merry  air  we  had  chosen.  We  were  sur- 
prised at  the  readiness  with  which  he  seemed  to 
comply ;  but  it  was  the  same  wild  and  heart-break 
ing  strain  he  had  commenced.  In  fact,  we  found 
that  the  soul  of  the  minstrel  had  become  an  entire 
void,  except  one  solitary  ray  that  vibrated  sluggishly 
through  its  very  darkest  part.  It  was  like  the  sea 
in  a  dark  calm,  which  you  only  know  to  be  in  mo- 
tion by  the  panting  which  you  hear.  He  had 
totally  forgotten  every  trace  of'^  his  former  strains, 
not  only  those  that  were  gay  and  airy,  but  even 
those  ol  a  more  pensive  cast,  and  he  had  got  in  their 
stead  that  one  dreary,  single  melody — it  was  about 
a  lonely  rose  that  had  outlived  all  its  companions. 
This  he  continued  playing  and  singing  from  day  to 
day,  until  he  spread  an  unusual  gloom  over  the 
whole  village;  he  seemed  to  perceive  it,  for  he  re- 
tired to  the  church-yard,  and  remained  singing  it 
there  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  afiHicted  con- 
stantly repaired  to  hear  it,  and  he  died  singing  it  to 
a  maid  who  had  lost  her  lover.  The  orphans  have 
learned  it,  and  still  chaunt  it  over  poor  Dermid's 
grave." 


HENRY  PURCELL. 

His  Sacred  Music,  edited  by  Vincent  Novella. 
With  pride  and  delight  we  have  perused  the 
volumes  before  us  (they  extend  to  five  large  and 
handsomely  printed  volumes,  compiled  from  many 
rare  and  valuable  MSS.  and  private  collections). 
They  unfold  a  rich  mine  of  inestimable  beauty  in 
the  ecclesiastical  writings  of  our  boasted  country- 
man, Henry  Purcell, — the  sublime,  the  profound, 
the  original  and  highly-gifted  Purcell,  the  pride  of 
his  country,  the  Mozart  of  his  age,  the  Sliakspere 
of  his  art.  The  church  writings  of  this  great  mas- 
ter have  been  regarded  by  the  best  judges  as  stand- 
ing unrivalled  for  dignity,  pathos,  originality,  and 
expression  ;  though  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
with  reference  to  his  secular  writings,  that  the  wide 
range  of  his  imagination  rendered  him  capable  of 
applying  his  talents  with  equal  facility  to  the  stage 
and  the  chamber;  of  which  we  have  sufficient  proof 
in  the  many  admirable  productions  of  this  class 
which  he  has  achieved.  But  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  that  have  been  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the 
abyss  of  oblivion,  by  a  more  modern  arrangement, 
with  some  of  which  Bartleman  and  Mara  were  wont 


occasionally  to  delight  admiring  hundreds,the  world 
at  large  knows  comparatively  little  of  this  great 
author's  writings. 

Mr.  Novello  appears  before  us  not  only  as  editor 
but  as  the  biographer  of  Purcell ;  he  has  brought 
unto  the  latter  character  the  good  taste  and  feeling, 
the  judgment,  industry,  and  skill,  which  distinguish 
him  in  the  former ;  and  his  pen,  like  other  instru- 
ments to  which  his  fingers  are  more  accustomed 
not  only  "  discourses  eloquent  music,"  but  is  excit- 
ing and  suggestive,  striking  the  key-note  of  many 
strains  of  mental  melody,  and  awakening  by  the 
power  of  association,  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
may  often  flow  far  remote  from  their  original  source. 

Purcell  was  a  fortunate  man.  There  was  the  rare 
felicity  of  a  correspondence  between  his  nature  and 
his  early  circumstances.  They  harmonised  like 
one  of  his  own  melodies  with  its  rich  and  varied 
accompaniment.  He  came  of  a  musical  family. 
He  inherited  those  peculiarities  of  organisation 
which  alone  confer  the  highest  degree  of  suscepti- 
bility to  the  efl'ect  of  musical  sounds.  His  frame 
was  tuned,  and  ready  to  vibrate  sweetly  and  power- 
fully as  soon  as  the  winds  of  heaven  should  breathe 
upcm  it.  And  the  tirst  winds  that  blew  were  pro- 
pitious ones.  His  father  and  uncle  were  both  at- 
tached, as  musicians,  to  the  chapel  of  Charles  II. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  became  one  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel.  He  lisped  music.  He  was  the 
companion  and  pupil  of  Blow,  that  "  fine  old  church 
writer,"  who  outlived  and  succeeded  him,  and 
caused  it  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb,  that  he  was 
"  master  to  the  famous  musician  Mr.  Henry  Pur- 
cell." Pelham,  Humphrey,  and  IVIichael  Wise  were 
also  his  associates  ;  and  they  all  gained  renown  as 
juvenile  composers.  They  must  have  made  a 
glorious  quartett,  these  gifted  and  aspiring  youths. 
No  wonder  that  "  Purcell  became  an  early  proficient 
in  the  science  of  musical  composition,  and  was  even 
able  to  write  correct  harmony  and  counterpoint  at 
an  age,  when  to  be  qualified  lor  the  performance  of 
choral  service  is,  in  general,  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected." There  was  the  further  stimulus  of  success- 
ful ambition.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  {167<3)  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
"probably  the  only  instance  of  so  young  a  man 
being  appointed  to  an  organist's  situation  of  such 
high  honour  and  importance."  Six  vears  after- 
wards, he  became  one  of  the  organists  ot  the  Chapel 
Royal. 

'rhe  biographer  discredits  the  tradition  of  Pur- 
cell's  love  for  Italian  music  having  originated  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  band  brought  over  by  Mary 
D'Este,  of  Modena,  the  wife  of  James  II.;  and  he 
probably  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Carissimi  and  Stradella.  Whatever 
led  him  to  that  study,  it  was  an  additional  circum- 
stance to  the  favourable  combination  of  influences 
under  which  his  genius  was  developed.  Seldom  is 
it  that  the  links  of  a  golden  chain  can  be  traced  at 
so  great  a  distance.  Seldom  is  it  that  there  is  so 
happy  a  concurrence  of  external  agencies  operating 
harmoniously  upon  a  nature  so  admirably  prepared 
for  them.  In  and  about  him,  all  things  were  fitly 
framed  together.  He  was  amongst  the  few  people 
in  the  world  who  are  "  placed  according  to  their 
capacity,"  and  richly  has  the  world  reaped  the  ad- 
vantage. 

One  circumstance  of  his  maturer  life  (of  mature 
life  he  had  but  little,  he  died  in  his  37th  year,)  must 
be  added  to  the  propitious  influences  of  his  youth. 
He  was  led  by  rapid  gradations  to  the  expansion  of 
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his  genius  in  every  direction.  While  the  duties  of 
his  situation,  as  well  as  his  own  taste,  conducted 
him  to  perfection  in  those  solemn  and  lofty  strains 
which  belong  to  the  music  of  devotion,  he  was  led 
to,  and  immediately  excelled  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion, nor  were  there  wanting  inducements  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  those  lighter  lays  that  ladies 
loved,  or  the  noisier  expression  of  bacchanalian 
merriment.  "A  great  number  of  songs  and  airs, 
rounds  and  catches,  and  even  dance  tunes,  set  by 
him,  are  proof  of  Purcell's  extensive  genius."  But 
all  real  musical  genius,  not  enslaved  by  habit  to 
some  particular  form,  is  universal.  Music  is  the 
inarticulate  expression  of  emotion,  whether  with  or 
without  the  words  which  render  that  emotion 
definite,  and  give  it  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  Now  the  organisation  which  is  capable  of 
strong  emotion  at  all,  is  capable  ot  it  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  may  easily  be  excited  to  almost  any  of 
its  varieties.  Thepsalm  and  the  jig  may  be  the  same 
tune  in  ditVerent  time.  The  capacity  of  strong 
feeling,  and  the  capacity  also  of  expressing  that 
strong  feeling  by  musical  composition,  is  one  and 
indivisible.  When  the  highest  talent  for  any  par 
ticular  species  exists  separately,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  original  power  of  the  composer  has  been 
restricted  by  unfavourable  circumstances.  And 
few  circumstances  can  be  more  unfavourable  than 
those  which  make  up  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  no  Purcells.  Every 
department  is  a  monopoly ;  teachers  of  schools  and 
families  are  compelled  to  eke  out  their  scanty  and 
precarious  remuneration  by  the  sale  to  their  pupils 
of  music,  especially  adapted  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  surgeon  puts  his  skill  and  time 
into  the  bill  under  the  form  of  unnecessary  medi- 
cine. Cathedrals  stick  to  the  old  established  an- 
thems as  an  integral  portion  of  the  old  established 
faith;  and  Dissenters  must  have  only  what  is 
bald  enough  and  bad  enough  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  sing  with  their  "  most  sweet  voices," 
and  most  exquisite  skill.  Concerts  borrow  the 
stars  from  the  opera,  and  they  will  sing  nothing 
new,  while  moneyis  to  be  had  for  the  old.  O  tlie 
everlasting  "  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  and  all  the  rest, 
which  make  one  say  with  Falstaff,  "  I  know  ye  as 
well  as  he  that  made  ye."  And  as  to  music,  the 
theatres  are  a  monopoly  within  a  monopoly.  "  In 
the  lowest  deep  a  deeper  still."  Happily,  at  this 
worst  point,  we  seem  on  the  eve  of  a  reformation. 

The  influences  under  which  Purcell's  genius  at- 
tained to  such  a  rich  and  ripe  maturity  were  in 
many  respects  favourable  to  his  character,  which 
was  altogether  a  fine  and  noble  one.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  had  two  great  delects.  Of  which 
we  trace  the  cause,  while  we  deplore  the  result.  He 
was  a  tinieserver  in  politics.  "  In  James  the 
Second's  time,  he  song  down  the  Whigs;  and  in 
that  of  William,  the  Tories."  To  produce  this  pros- 
titution of  art  is  tlie  natural  tendency  of  depending 
upon  patronage  rather  than  upon  the  public.  We 
shall  never  know  what  can  be  done  for  music,  poetry, 
painting,  or  any  of  their  beautiful  combinations, 
until  we  have  a  people  educated  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  art.  Nor  ever  till  then,  save  in  some  rare 
instances,  will  the  artiste  be  any  other  than  a  de- 
graded character.  Tlien,  indeed,  he  may  feel  the 
true  nobility  of  his  vocation,  and  though  he  will 
still  "  live  to  please,"  and  therefore  "  must  please  to 
live,"  yet  the  gratification  will  be  incompatible  with 
those  unworthy  arts  which  the  reign  of  patronage 
Las  generally  required  of  him  for  its  production. 


Subservience,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  to  the 
views  of  patronising  individuals,  was,  in  some  de- 
gree the  fault,  the  inexpiable  fault,  as  well  as  the 
despicable  folly,  of  any  like  gifted  men. 

Our  other  complaint  is  of  the  words,  the  gross 
and  licentious  words,  to  which  he  married  some  of 
his  immortal  melodies.  This  too,  was  no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  same  corrupting  iufluenee,  pa- 
tronage. But  there  must  have  been  the  appropriate 
weakness  in  himself,  or  no  imaginable  inducement 
could  have  bowed  his  genius  to  the  foul  degradation. 
Events  had  not  been  such  as  to  generate  political 
principle  in  him,  and  so  be  ministered  in  turn  to 
the  aims  and  pleasures  of  either  faction  or  dynasty. 
And  events  had  failed  to  inspire  his  heart  with  that 
surest  safeguard  for  refined  and  delicate  taste — a 
pure  love  for  a  worthy  object;  and  so  he  debased 
himself  to  attune  the  vilest  strains  of  physical  licen- 
tiousness. "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman"  never 
ought  to  have  enwreathed  such  foulness  with 
melody ;  and  man  that  really  loved  woman  never 
could  have  done  it.  But  heaven,  that  showered 
down  other  gifts  so  liberally  on  Purcell, denied  this 
inspiration.  He  was  linked  with  a  "  low-minded 
termagant,"  who,  after  harassing  his  life  and  de- 
grading his  tastes,  cut  short  his  existence  by  the  in- 
genious process  of  locking  him  out  of  his  own  house 
because  he  came  home  alter  midnight.  The  incle- 
mency of  the  night  brought  on  fever,  his  death  soon 
followed,  and  his  alllicted  widow  found  some  con- 
solation in  the  profits  of  the  "  Orpheus  Britanni- 
cus,"  which  she  forthwith  pubUshed,with  a  lachry- 
mose dedication  concerning  "  her  dear  lamented 
husband."  This  posthumous  afi'ection  in  print  was 
a  bad  way  of  balancing  the  account. — Monthly 
Repositorij. 

DER  FREISCHUTZ  AND  WEBER'S  MUSIC. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  call  the  English  a  musical 
nation;  we  may  as  well  call  it  a  daucing  one.  This 
is  not 

"  The  land  of  singing  and  of  dancing  slaves, 

Love  whispering  woods,  and  lute  resounding  waves." 
We  sit  at  an  opera  with  our  eyes  half  open  and  half 
shut,  nodding  and  winking  like  the  owl  in  the  wolfs 
glen ;  and,  if  we  dance, 

"  How  ill  the  dancing  with  the  music  suits? 

So  Orpheus  play  'd,and,  like  them,  danced  the  brutes." 
Unlike  our  continental  neighbours,  a  concord  of 
sweet  sounds  with  us  is  not  the  smnmum  bonum  of 
human  existence.  We  care  not  to  put  our  heads  in 
a  musical  pillory, 

"  An  opera's  like  a  pillory — may  be  said 

To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expose  our  head." 

The  divine  strains  of  Handel  barely  reconcile  u 
to  the  Oratorio  season  once  a  year;  and  Haydn  and 
Mozart  cannot  sustain  the  falling  state  of  the  Italian 
opera,  without  the  aid  of  new  names  and  new  faces 
to  suit  the  caprice  of  those  who  attend — not  for  the 
music,  but  the  fashion.  Were  the  English  really 
an  harmonious  nation  their  own  composers  might 
well  satisfy  the  nicest  ear.  Setting  aside  Handel 
as  the  noblest  composer  in  the  world,  Arne,  Pur- 
cell, Boyce,  Jackson,  and  a  host  of  others,  may 
fairly  uphold  the  Enghsh  character  for  science 
melody,  and  taste.  Novelty  is,  however,  the  charm 
that  must  win  us  to  sweet  sounds ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Weber's  music  into  this  country  was  the  most 
popular  and  successful  novelty  in  our  time,  and  well 
repaid  the  good  taste  that  ventuied  the  experimeati 
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If  any  thing  could  reconcile  us  to  a  man  selling 
himself  to  the  devil,  it  must  be  his  throwing  in,  by 
way  of  bonus,  such  music  as  Carl  Maria  Von 
Weber's.  Indeed,  we  are  half  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  Carl  must  have  followed  the  example  of 
his  friend  Caspar,  and,  in  like  manner,  bartered  his 
own  soul  for  a  musical  equivalent;  for,  had  the 
imps  of  darkness  tuned  their  fiddles  in  theorchestra, 
and  Lucifer  himself  presided  at  the  piano-forte, 
symphonies  more  unearthly  and  diabolical  had  never 
been  heard  than  those  in  the  incantation  scene. 

The  grand  features  of  Weber's  music  are  terror 
and  sublimity.  Gaiety  and  tenderness  occasionally 
delight  the  ear;  science  leads  it  through  all  the 
mazes  of  enchantment ;  but  wildness  and  melan- 
choly are  its  prevailing  qualities,  and  sounds  of 
deeper  and  more  awful  intonation  never  thrilled 
the  soul  since  the  triumph  of  the  fabled  Timotheus. 

**  Hark  !  hark  !  the  horrid  sound 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head  ; 

As  awaked  from  the  dead, 
And  amaz'd  he  stares  around. 

Revenge !  revenge  I  Timotheus  cries ; 
See,  the  furies  arise, — 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hiss  in  their  hair 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  I" 

The  death  of  such  a  man  as  Weber  is  a  national 
calamity ;  genius  is  of  no  country — every  land  is  its 
home.  England  received  with  open  arms  this 
niagnilicent  composer;  she  crowned  him  with  rap- 
turous applause  while  living,  and  would  have  en- 
tombed his  sacred  dust  among  her  illustrious  dead, 
but  for  the  uncharitable  bigotry  of  her  priesthood, 
who  could  not  endure  that  the  solemn  sounds  of 
Catholic  rites  should  profane  a  Protestant  cathedral. 
On  our  first  introduction  to  Weber,  we  were  forcibly 
struck  with  his  appearance  and  manner.  A  slen- 
der fragile  form;  a  weak  tremulous  voice;  a  coun- 
enance  long,  meagre,  and  pallid,  but  beaming  with 
melancholy  expression ;  and  an  eye  full,  sparkling 
and  intelligent.  Sickness  and  study  had  worn  him 
to  the  bone;  and,  though  a  young  man,  he  had  the 
tottering  decrepitude  of  age.  But  his  mind  was  ac- 
tive, fervent,  and  enthusiastic;  the  glorious  sounds 
of  his  divine  art  kindled  the  fire  of  his  spirit;  and, 
his  enthusiasm  thus  awakened,  he  moved,  spoke, 
and  directed  with  the  alacrity  and  vigour  that  be 
long  to  health.  But,  the  excitement  over,  his  frame 
sunk  beneath  the  eS'ort — 

"  A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay." 

Hail !  and  farewell '. — Reynarhs  upon  "  Der  Freis- 
chutz,"  by  the  Editor  of  Cuinherland's  British  Drama. 


DE-4TH  OF  HERR  FREDERIC  KIND. 
Author  of  the  libretto  of  "  Der  Freischutz." 

Herr  Kind,  the  worthy  coadjutor  of  the  immortal 
Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  has  recently  died,  in  his 
66th  year.  A  short  time  since  (on  the  occasion  of 
the  one  hundred  and  first  representation  of  "  Der 
Freischutz,"  at  Dresden)  he  published  an  account 
of  his  introduction  to  the  great  composer,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  matter  was  concocted  between 
them.  The  following  extracts  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting : — 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1816,  the  chamber  musi- 


cian, Schmicdel,  brought  to  me  a  stranger  dressed 
in  black,  extremely  thin  in  person,  of  a  pale  com- 
plexion, but  intellectual  countenance,  and  from  his 
long  arms  and  large  extended  hands,  I  took  him  at 
once  for  a  pianist.  It  was  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber. 
I  was  delighted  to  form  his  acquaintance  ;  he  had 
already  acquired  some  reputation  from  having  set  to 
music  some  popular  songs  taken  from  the  collections 
of  Herder  and  of  Winderhern,  the  songs  of  Koerner, 
and  some  by  me.  I  knew  also  that  he  was  to  be 
appointed  kappel-meisterat  Dresden. 

The  conversation  between  us  was  animated;  we 
talked  of  various  things.  At  last  Weber  said  to  me, 
"  you  must  write  for  me  an  opera."  The  proposal 
made  me  laugh.  I  had  already  made  various  at- 
tempts in  many  branches  of  literature,  but  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  to  write  an  opera.  The  idea 
made  me  laugh  heartily ;  but  I  considered  nothing 
to  be  impossible  to  a  poet.  I  acknowledged  to  him 
with  great  simplicity  that  I  scarcely  understood  a 
note  of  music.  He  told  me  that  was  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever.  He  added,  "we  are  agreed;  we 
understand  each  other;  and  as  for  the  lest  we  will 
settle  another  time."  We  separated  as  if  we  had 
been  old  friends. 

Weeks  and  months  passed ;  I  worked  at  various 
descriptionsof  pieces,  but  I  didnotforget  my  project; 
I  recollected  that  a  certain  number  of  my  poems 
had  been  set  to  music,  and  that  they  had  met  with 
some  success;  I  recollected  having  read  somewhere 
that  a  tragedy,  by  its  being  adapted  to  music,  had 
attained  extraordinary  success.  At  length  Weber 
came  to  reside  at  Dresden  ;  he  paid  me  a  visit,  and 
spoke  again  upon  the  subject  of  my  libretto.  I  had 
often  heard  speak  of  the  exigencies  of  composers, 
who  only  view  an  opera  as  regards  the  music,  and 
often  impose  on  the  writer  alterations  and  con- 
siderable changes.  I  explained  this  circumstance 
very  freely  and  openly  to  Weber.  "  I  will  compose 
your  libretto,"  said  I,  "  such  as  you  direct  me,  I  give 
you  my  word  ;  as  to  those  details  which  require  but 
a  dash  of  the  pen,  these  you  will  not  refuse  to  make 
yourself  out  of  friendship  for  me." 

It  now  only  remained  to  find  a  subject;  I  wished 
that  it  should  be  popular,  such  as  became  Weber's 
talents  and  my  own.  We  searched  Musasus,  Bened, 
Naubert,  several  collections  of  romances  and  novels ; 
at  length  we  stopped  at  the  "Freischutz"  by  Apel, 
and  then  we  gave  it  up.  The  censure  was  severe ; 
the  subject  might  ajjpear  to  them  dangerous,  as 
tending  to  increase  superstitious  ideas.  Besides, in 
the  tale  of  Apel,  the  two  lovers  die,  which  could 
not  be  supported  on  the  stage.  All  these  ditticulties 
discouraged  us;  we  parted  without  doing  anything. 
But  the  fatal  shot  had  struck  me;  my  heart  fluttered. 
I  paced  my  room  intoxicated  with  the  poems  of  the 
forests,  and  popular  legends.  At  length  the  mists 
dispersed  and  the  sun  broke  forth  to  enlighten  me. 
The  same  evening,  or  the  morrow  of  the  eventful  day, 
I  ran  to  Weber's  house,  and  exclaimed  on  seeing 
him,  "  I  have  done  '  Der  Freischutz  !'  I  have 
attacked  the  devil  himself !  I  have  gone  to  work  in 
an  original  manner;  nothing  of  the  modern.  Time 
— the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years'  war ;  scene — 
the  depths  of  the  Bohemian  forests.  A  pious  hermit 
has  appeared  to  me!  The  white  rose  protects  itself 
against  the  Demon  Hunter!  Innocence  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  weak — vice  is  destroyed — and  virtue 
triumphs."  I  further  explained  more  perfectly  my 
plot,  we  shook  hands  together;  and  wished  hearty 
success  to  our  "  Freischutz"— iondon  Illustrated 
Nem,  August  19, 1843. 
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Words  by  Burns. 
Allegretto. 


O    SAW    YE    BONNIE    LESLEY. 

Air — "  The  Collier's  bonnie  Lassie." 
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O,  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border  ? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  never  made  anither  I 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we  before  thee: 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley  ; 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 


The  Deil  he  couldna  skaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face. 
And  say,  I  canna  wrang  thee  I 

The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee, 

Misfortune  shanna  steer  thee  ; 
Thou'rt  like  tliemselves  sae  lovely. 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 
Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Oaledonie  I 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


The  above  song  was  written  by  Burns  in  honour  of  Miss  Lesley  BaiUie,of  Ayrshire,  on  her  passing  through 
Dumfries  on  her  way  to  England. 
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LADY    AS    THE    LILY    FAIH 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 
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No.  61. 


♦  These  words  to  be  used  when  singing  Dn  Capo. 
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FRANZ    SCHNEIDER. 

Franz  Schneider  was  born  at  Polkau  in  1737; 
he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  carpenter.  The  village 
schoolmaster  undertook  his  education ;  and  so  early 
did  he  display  his  aptitude  at  acquiring  knowledge, 
that,  independently  of  the  regular  course  of  scholas- 
tic studies,  he  taught  him  singing  and  playing  upon 
the  violin,  piano,  organ,  and  several  wind  instru- 
ments. He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  Albrechts- 
berger  summoned  him  to  Melk,  where  he  so  formed 
himself  under  this  master's  guidance,  that  on  Al- 
brechtsberger  quitting  for  Vienna,  he  proposed 
Schneider  as  his  successor,  who  proved  well  worthy 
such  a  master,  both  by  his  talent  in  composition 
and  execution  on  the  organ. 

In  the  convent  library  are  to  be  found  the  follow- 


ing autograph  compositions  of  his,  which  famish 
ample  testimony  of  the  pilch  to  which  he  had  carried 
the  knowledge  of  his  art:  fifty  masses,  thirty-three 
motetts,  thirty-four  gradualia  and  oB'ertories,  four- 
teen requiems,  &.C.  His  works  are  imbued  through- 
out with  clearness  and  depth,  science  and  inspira- 
tion. He  was,  according  to  Stadler,  one  of  the  first 
organists  that  ever  appeared.  Abbe  Vogler,  who 
undertook  a  journey  for  the  express  purpose  of  hear- 
ing him,  one  day  gave  him  alternately  with  Forkel 
a  very  difficult  chromatic  theme,  from  which  he  im- 
provised fugues  indicative  of  the  full  powers  of  this 
colossal  instrument  with  thirty-two  feet  pedal  regis- 
ters. Such  was  their  admiration  of  his  performance, 
that  they  pronounced  him  king  of  all  living  organ- 
ists.   He  departed  this  life  in  1812. — Musical  Times. 
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LISZT. 
Franz  Liszt  was  born  at  Raiding,  a  village  in 
Hungary,  on  the  22d  October  1811,  the  year  of  the 
comet.  His  parents  drew  a  prognostic  from  this 
coincidence,  regarding  the  future  career  of  their  son. 
Adam  Liszt,  the  father  of  Franz,  wa«  not  a  profes- 
sional musician,  but  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and 
one  of  Haydn's  most  intimate  iViends.  He  held 
an  employment  in  the  administration  of  the  domains 
of  prince  Esterhazy,  son  of  the  old  Prince  Esterhazy 
who  had  received  Haydn  in  his  youth,  and  had 
made  him  his  chapel  master.  Adam  Liszt  was  a 
pood  musician,  and  a  good  pianist,  and  played 
many  diB'erent  instruments.  His  ambition  was  to 
become  an  artist,  but  he  could  not  command  the 
necessary  means,  being  always  kept  poor  by  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  The  disappointment  of  his  wishes 
in  this  respect  gave  him  great  chagrin  and  rendered 
him  morose  and  melancholy.  But  he  was  soon 
consoled  by  the  extraordinary  aptitude  for  music 
which  he  discovered  in  the  child  Franz ;  and  from 
that  moment  determined  to  devote  his  whole  life 
to  his  musical  education  and  advancement.  When 
an  infant,  Franz  was  very  delicate,  and  was  so 
ill,  when  about  two  years  old,  that  they  gave  him 
up  for  dead,  and  had  his  coffin  made.  From 
his  infancy  he  showed  a  strong  devotional  turn 
of  mind,  and  this  was  only  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  circumstances  attending  his  after  residence 
in  Paris.  His  father  gave  him  his  first  lessons 
on  the  piano-forte.  He  continued  to  practise  from 
six  to  nine  years  old,  when  he  first  performed 
in  public  at  Qidenburg,  where  he  played  Ries' 
Concerto  in  E  fiat,  and  improvized.  At  JPresburg, 
whither  his  father  soon  after  took  him,  Franz  found 
useful  protectors  in  several  noblemen,  especially  in 
Count  Thaddeus  Amadeus,  and  Count  Zapaty. 
These  noblemen,  gave  him  a  pension  for  six  years 
uf  12,000  or  15,000  francs.     A  year  after,  Adam 


Liszt  determined  to  give  up  his  place  under  Prince 
Esterhazy,  to  sell  bis  efl'ects,  and  to  goto  Vienna 
with  his  wife  and  son.  At  Vienna  Franz  was 
placed  under  Czerny  the  pianist.  There,  too, 
Salieri  gave  him  some  instructions.  At  this  time 
he  could  play  at  sight  any  piano-forte  music.  When 
he  had  been  eighteen  months  at  Vienna,  he  gave 
a  concert  at  which  Beethoven  was  present.  Bee- 
thoven spoke  to  him  encouragingly,  but  with  that 
tone  of  reserve  which  was  habitual  to  him  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  In  1823,  Adam  Liszt  took 
his  son  to  Paris,  in  order  to  have  him  entered  as 
a  student  in  the  Conservatory  there.  They  carried 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Cherubini  from  Prince 
Metternich,  but  Cherubini  refused  to  receive  Liszt 
as  a  pupil  in  the  Conservatory,  becmise  he  was  a 
foreigner.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  old 
Liszt.  Meantime  Franz's  talents  and  performance 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  ladies.  He  was 
flattered,  caressed,  and  spoiled ;  and  his  father 
foreseeing  the  bad  consequences  of  this,  resolved  to 
put  him  under  a  system  of  hard  training.  He  forced 
him,  after  each  meal,  to  play  over  twelve  of  Bach's 
fugues.  In  the  month  of  May  1824,  Franz's  father 
took  him  to  London,  where  his  playing  surprised 
everybody.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  September. 
In  1825  he  revisited  England,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  he  produced  an  opera  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  iu  Paris,  "  Don  Sanche,  ou  le  Chateau 
d'  Amour."  It  was  performed  four  times,  and  very 
well  received.  In  1826  his  father  and  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  French  provinces.  The  same 
year  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  began  to  study 
counterpoint  under  Reicha.  He  became  fond  of 
solitude,  and  would  shut  himself  up  for  six  months 
together  to  study.  His  devotional  feelings  became 
more  strong  than  ever,  but  took  a  most  extraordinary 
turn  in  his  admiration  of  suicide,  without  his  seem- 
ing to  be  aware  of  this  monstrous  contradiction. 
At  this  time  he  went  often  to  confession,  and  thought 
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that  he  felt  a  call  to  the  priesthood.  He  also  took 
a  disgust  to  music,  and  could  be  made  to  attend  to 
it  only  by  the  inflexible  will  of  his  father.  This 
conflict  threw  him  into  a  miserable  state  of  mind. 
In  1827  he  visited  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Berne, 
and  his  reading  consisted  entirely  of  religious  works. 
He  delighted  in  that  form  in  the  Litany,  "  Have 
mercy  upon  us  !  Have  mercy  upon  us !"  In  the 
spring  of  1827  he  returned  to  London,  where  he 
was  most  favourably  received.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  his  health  became  impaired,  and  his  father 
took  him  to  Boulogne.  Here  Adam  Liszt  died  of 
inflammation,  after  three  weeks  of  illness.  Now 
become  his  own  master,  Franz  Liszt  resolved  to 
IVee  himself  from  all  restraint  of  former  doctrine  or 
example  in  music,  and  to  strike  out  a  new  path 
suitable  to  his  own  peculiar  genius.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  from  Boulogne  after  his  father's 
death,  he  maintained  himself  by  teaching.  At  this 
time  he  began  his  literary  studies,  and  also  fell  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  a  rank  which  her  father  con- 
sidered so  far  above  that  of  a  professional  musician, 
that  nobility  spurned  tlie  degradation  of  an  alUance 
with  unennobled  talent  and  genius.  From  that 
moment  of  disappointment  may  be  dated  Liszt's 
furious  hatred  of  aristocracy,  so  strongly  expressed 
in  some  of  hisEssays  "  On  the  Condition  of  Artists," 
— and  also  his  fresh  access  of  devotional  fury.  In 
this  state  of  mind  he  conceived  the  idea  of  composing 
religious  music  of  a  new  kind,  different  from  any 
known,  and  which  "  might  express  the  forms  of 
human  thought  and  sentiment."  During  these 
exercises  he  fell  sick ;  and  for  six  months  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  In  newspapers,  &c.,  he  was 
several  times  reported  to  be  dead.  Alter  his  re- 
covery, a  sudden  revulsion  took  place  in  all  his 
feelings  and  conduct.  He  threw  aside  all  his  de- 
votional ideas,  and  rushed  headlong  into  all  the 
physical  pleasures  of  Paris;  that  city  so  dangerous 
to  the  young,  excitable,  and  inexperienced  man. 
His  devotion  was  succeeded  by  a  bitter  contempt 
for  mankind,  and  by  a  glorying  in  the  most  out- 
rageous infidelity.  Tlie  atheistical  writers  whom 
he  read  eagerly  at  this  time  kept  up  his  new  state 
of  unhealthy  mental  excitement.  But,  fortunately, 
this  state  of  mind  did  not  last  long.  Liszt's  natural 
character  is  devout:  and  his  natural  character 
prevailed  over  the  false  excitement  which  his  ill- 
directed  studies  had  produced.  In  some  of  his 
musical  compositions  at  that  time,  especially  in 
his  "  Fantasie  sur  la  Fiancee,"  he  has  endeavoured 
to  express  the  state  of  his  own  mind  as  to  sensual- 
ism, irreligion,  and  scorn  of  mankind.  The  reaction 
of  disgust  which  he  felt  for  his  late  pursuits  and 
opinions,  led  him  to  desire  active  employment  for 
his  mind  as  an  artist ;  and  one  day  he  said  to  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  self.deiiance,  "  /  must  becmne  Paga- 
iiini  on  the  pianoforte  .'"  He  shut  himself  up  and 
stu  died  hard,  not  neglecting  literary  pursuits.  He 
tho  ught  of  marrying.  No  !  He  thought  of  travel, 
lia  g  abroad,  and  increasing  his  reputation  and  his 
fo  rtune.  No !  One  single  idea  besieged  him,  tor. 
mented  him — it  was  the  want  to  find  out  what  was 
true  in  his  art !  He  revisited  Switzerland  for  six 
months.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Barrault,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Saint  Simonian  Sect,  and  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  doctrines  of  that  crazy  school.  In  1830 
he  witnessed  the  new  French  Revolution  of  three 
days.  He  then  became  a  Revolutionist,  and  wrote 
a  "Revolutionary  Symphony." — From  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Liszt,  published  in  France  in  1835.  i 


VON   REAUMER'S   DESCRIPTION  OF   A 
PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

Mr.  M took  me  to  the  Philharmonic  Concert. 

I  ought  to  be  doubly  grateful  to  him,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  tickets  for  this  exclusive  assembly. 
The  room  is  large,  lighted  with  ten  chandeliers, 
and  the  roof  is  arched.  Between  the  windows 
(which  in  the  evening  are  mirrors)  are  Corinthian 
pilasters.  There  are  no  other  decorations  worth 
mentioning.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  sort  of 
royal  box,  supported  by  pillars ;  at  the  other  the 
orchestra,  which  rises  very  abruptly.  The  centre  is 
filled  with  benches,  and  three  rows  run  along  each 
side,  as  in  our  academy  of  singing  at  Berlin. 

The  first  thing  was  a  symphony  of  Maurer,  which 
bore  marks  of  industry  and  originality,  but  was  too 
long-,  and  entirely  in  the  modern,  over-loaded  chro. 
matic  style.  Next,  the  tenor  song  out  of  Haydn's 
"  Orfeo,"  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  more  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  the  symphony.  Mr. 
Parry's  voice  is  soft  and  agreeable,  but  he  wants 
force  and  animation. 

Aria,  out  of  the  "  Donna  del  Lago,"  sung  by 
Mdlle.  Brambilla,"  Elena,  o  tu  ch'io  chiamo."  Often 
as  I  have  heard  Rossiniades,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
afresh  every  time  at  the  music  which  this  audacious 
composer  sets  to  the  words  before  him.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  guess  the  melodies  from  the  words, 
or  to  infer  the  words  from  the  melodies.  Mdlle. 
Brambilla,  a  mezzo-soprano,  sang  the  colerature  so 
well  and  so  piano,  that  one  could  make  nothing 
distinct  out  of  such  sweet  quavering,  and  then 
dropped  fortissimo  to  the  lowest  notes  of  her  voice, 
— to  the  admiration  of  the  audience;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  manner  neither  feminine  nor  sublime, 
but  simply  coarse  and  niannish.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  manner,  which  Pisaroiii 
though  with  far  different  powers  and  skill,  brought 
into  fashion. 

Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  the  old  one,  which  is 
inferior  to  the  new. 

Second  Act. — Mozart's  symphony  "Jupiter."  I 
immediately  concluded  that,  under  this  name,  the 
symphony  in  C  sharp,  must  be  meant;  and  I  was 
not  mistaken ;  without  question  the  most  brilUant 
thing  of  the  evening. 

Scena  out  of"  Spohr's  Pietro  di  Albano,"  sung  by 
Mrs.  Bishop.  If  the  modern  Italians  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  general  meaning  of  the  text  of 
an  air,  on  the  other  hand  the  modern  Germans  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  fault  of  labo- 
riously running  after  the  expression  of  each  single 
word.  Mrs.  Bishop  is  but  a  second-rate  singer; 
very  inferior  to  Mad.  Grunbaiim,  as  Mdlle.  Bram- 
billa  is  to  Mdlle.  Hahnel. 

Mori  had  studied  Beethoven's  violin  concerto  and 
played  it  accurately;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  want 
the  necessary  inspiration.  He  is  certainly  inferior 
to  the  great  French  and  German  masters. 

In  one  of  Mozart's  quintetts  Mr.  William  played 
the  clarionet  with  great  sweetness  oftone  and  beauty 
of  style. 

A  terzetto  from  "  Cosi  fan  tutti,"  and  the  overture 
to  Weber's  "  Euryanthe,"  were  to  follow.  But  as 
I  have  often  heard  the  former  in  greater  perfection 
than  I  could  have  heard  it  here,  you  will  not  blame 
me  for  going  away  •  «  •  » 

I  may  venture,  after  one  concert,  to  compare 
Loudon  with  Paris,  the  result,  on  the  whole  is  this. 
The  mass  of  instruments  may  be  equal ;  but  the 
effect  is  better  in  the  Salle  at  Paris,  and  the  French 
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performers  on  the  stringed  and  wind  instruments 
seem  to  me  more  thorough  artists  than  the  English. 
In  London  you  hear  distinctly  that  the  music  is 
produced  by  many ;  whereas  in  Paris  it  appears  as 
if  the  whole  were  the  work  of  one  mind  and  one 
hand.  Like  the  half  shadows  and  the  ilickering 
lights  on  a  landscape,  so  I  often  thought  I  perceived 
uncertainties  and  tremblings  of  tone,  though  the 
main  stream  flowed  on  its  regular  course.  In  Paris, 
my  expectations,  as  to  instrumental  music,  were  far 
exceeded ;  here,  they  are  in  a  degree  dissappointed, 
because  1  had  heard  people  assert  that  it  is  doubtful 
which  capital  had  the  pre-eminence.  In  both,  vocal 
music  seems  quite  subordinate.  —  Von  Raumer's 
England  in  1831. 

THEATRES  AND  MUSIC  IN  BERLIN 

Of  the  three  theatres  of  Berlin,  the  grand  opera 
is  the  largest,  being  capable  of  containing  easily 
two  thousand  persons.  It  has  four  tiers  of  boxes, 
which  are  tastefully  fitted  up.  With  the  exception 
of  Vienna,  and  probably  3Iunich,  there  is  no  city 
in  the  world  where  music  is  more  universally  pa- 
tronised, or  where  the  opera  is  better  performed  or 
more  heartily  appreciated,  than  in  Berlin.  Here 
it  is  not  fashion,  but  a  passion  for  the  art,  that 
prompts  the  crowd  of  admiring  listeners  to  congre- 
gate in  the  royal  opera-house — listeners,  whose 
judicious  applause,  as  given  to  particular  musical 
passages,  when  compared  with  that  shown  in 
London,  is  at  once  illustrative  of  their  taste  for, 
and  knowledge  of,  good  music.  In  England,  we 
find  that  it  is  generally  some  clap-trap  roulade  of 
the  performer  which  gains  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience ;  but  in  Germany,  these  are  only  bestowed 
on  correct  and  tasteful  intonation.  The  opera  of 
"  Iphigenia,"  by  Gluck,  which  I  heard  the  other 
night,  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  what  can  be 
done  with  the  opera  seria.  What  a  marked  and 
novel  character  the  actor  here  gives  to  the  recitative ; 
and  then  the  accompaniment  by  the  orchestra  is 
altogether  indescribable. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  of  the  theatre  and 
of  music ;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  there 
may  be  some  excuse,  seeing  that  in  no  other  country, 
not  excepting  Italy  itself,  is  music  in  all  its  moods 
more  sedulously  cultivated,  or  musicians  more 
nighly  prized  and  more  heartily  patronized,  than 
in  Germany.  Dull  and  phlegmatic  though  the 
people  who  reside  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Rhine  are  generally  considered,  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  are  few  hearts  among  them  that  cannot 
be  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  a  pealing  chorus,  or 
carried  away  captive  by  a  soul-touching  melody. 
The  fact  is,  that,  in  Germany,  music  in  all  its 
branches  is  thoroughly  studied,  practised,  and  wor- 
shipped by  every  one,  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince  ; 
aBbrding,  as  it  does,  the  most  hallowed  delight  of 
the  one,  and  the  most  favourite  pastime  of  the  other. 
The  boor,  for  example,  on  finishing  his  daily  labours, 
retires  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  enjoy,  after 
his  beer  and  black  bread,  a  glee  or  a  madrigal ;  the 
citizen,  in  the  evening,  hastens  to  the  Wirtzhaus, 
not  to  discuss  politics  and  fret  about  taxation,  but 
to  meet  a  set  of  good-humoured  gossips,  who  can 
join  in  the  choral  music  of"  AmRhein,  am  Rhein," 
or  over  a  bottle  of  Rhenish,  pour  out  a  loud  burst 
of  harmony  in  praise  of  Crambamhuli ;  the  student, 
amid  the  murky  atmosphere  produced  by  his  meers- 
chaum, and  the  phantastic  visions  resulting  from 
the  intoxicating  weed,  caprioles  and  modulates  on 


his  harpsichord,  or  practises  his  solfeggi  in  all 
their  direct  or  inverted  intervals ;  the  traveller,  on 
leaping  out  of  the  Eilwagen  for  the  one  o'clock 
table  d'hote,  would  find  his  beef  and  sour-crout 
insipid,  were  they  not  seasoned  with  a  minuet  by 
Haydn,  or  a  trio  by  Gluck;  the  doughty  baron 
quits  the  joyous  and  noisy  pursuit  of  the  boar,  to 
take  a  part  in  a  quartett,  or  to  become  the  director 
of  an  orchestra ;  the  statesman,  alive  to  the  balance 
of  power,  feels  it  also  a  pleasure, as  well  as  aprivilege, 
to  balance  the  instruments  in  a  symphony,  or  Uie 
voices  in  a  Kyrie  eleison  ;  while  the  reigning  duke, 
in  all  the  pride  of  an  unsullied  escutcheon,  and  of 
an  illustrious  stammbaum,  dances  attendance  after 
a  prima  donna,  and  acts  as  capell-vieister  to  a  re- 
hearsal in  the  opera-house  ! — Strang's  tetters  from 
Germany  in  1831. 


A  FUGUE  TRANSLATED. 

Mornigny,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  who 
imagines  music  to  be  a  language,  and  that  nothing 
was  ever  written  without  having  scmie  little  romance 
or  descriptive  scene  attached  to  it,  has  the  follow- 
ing fanciful  account  of  what  Handel  might  have 
imagined,  while  writing  the  Fugue  'n  F  Jt  minor. 

"  A  severe  father  commands  his  daughter  to  give 
up  the  object  on  which  she  has  fixed  her  affections. 
She,  unable  to  banish  from  her  heart  its  best  beloved, 
mournfully  pleads — '  Ah,  dearest  father,  let  me  by 
your  indulgence  retain  the  lover  whom  my  heart 
has  chosen.'  To  this  the  inflexible  father  replies, 
'  I  will  be  obeyed;'  and  while  he  thus  declares  his 
determination,  the  poor  girl  appeals  to  her  mother. 
'  Intercede  for  me  dear  mother.' 

"  The  progression  in  the  bass  admirably  describes 
the  growing  anger  of  the  father.  At  this  point  the 
different  parts  become  so  lively  and  complicated, 
that  the  father,  mother,  aud  daughter,  catch  only 
here  and  there  a  broken  sentence. 

"  Then  becoming  still  more  animated,  they  hear 
each  other  no  longer,  and  each  pursues  his  own 
theme,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  others. 
The  father  angrily  repeats — '  It  is  in  vain,  wholly 
vain,  I  will  be  obeyed  !' 

"  In  the  canon  of  two  voices,  the  mother  and 
daughter  lament  their  inability  to  soften  the  enraged 
father. 

"The  daughter  ceases  in  despair  any  farther 
entreaties,  and  vehemently  declares  that  sooner 
should  her  heart  be  torn  from  her  bosom  than  her 
lover  be  banished  from  it,  and  she  is  even  bold 
enough  to  mingle  with  the  protestations  of  love, 
the  bitterest  reproaches  against  her  father's  cruelty. 

"  The  latter  astonished  beyond  measure  at  sucli 
audacity,  is  fixed  in  silent  wonder.  This  is  signified 
by  the  pedal  point  in  the  bass. 

"  The  affectionate  mother  now  endeavours  to  lead 
back  her  daughter  to  the  duty  and  respect  she  owes 
to  her  father. 

"  This  is  pretty  nearly  what  we  may  suppose 
Handel  felt  in  composing  this  Fugue." — Musical 
World. 


GIORDANL 

When  I  had  enough  of  Margate  breezes,  I  re- 
turned  to  town  with  my  brother  and  little  boy. 
I  had  now  finished  my  opera  to  my  own  mind,  and 
called  it  "  The  Castle  of  Andalusia."  Mr.  Harris 
purposely  engaged  for  it  Signora  Sestini,  who  had 
been  the  first  comic  singer  of  the  Italian  opera , 
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and  I  matched  her  with  Italian  music  of  the  most 
perfect  kind,  and  good  broken  English.  To  be 
near  the  Park  and  cow's  milk,  I  took  lodgings  in 
Spring  Gardens.  I  hired  a  piano,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
used  to  come  and  note  down  from  my  voice  such 
airs  as  I  myself  chose  to  introduce,  with  his  accom- 
paniments, into  my  new  opera.  One  morning  he 
liad  played  to  me  a  beautiful  Italian  air  to  write 
words  to  for  Lorenza.  On  his  going  away,  the 
maid-servant  of  the  house  told  me  the  gentleman 
who  lodged  upstairs  over  my  head  would  be  glad 
to  speak  to  me.  I  returned  my  compliments,  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  the  gentleman.  An  elderly 
man,  tall,  and  elegant-looking,  in  night-gown  and 
slippers,  came  into  my  room,  and  said  the  air  he 
had  just  heard  played  was  his  original  composition ; 
and  added  with  much  good-humour,  that,  as  he 
understood  1  was  a  dramatic  poet  bringing  out  a 
new  opera,  I  was  very  welcome  to  the  air,  and  that, 
if  I  chose,  I  should  have  another  of  his,  but  that  he 
hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  publish  them  for  his 
own  emolument.  Much  surprised,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  his  name.  He  replied  Giordani.  This 
pleased  me  greatly,  as  many  years  before  I  remem- 
bered him  and  his  Italian  opera- party  in  Dublin: 
but  being  then  a  younker,  and  my  pursuits  falling 
upon  the  study  of  drawing  and  painting,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  him.  On  afterwards 
communicating  the  circumstances  of  this  interview 
to  Dr.  Arnold,  he,  with  the  disinterested  frankness 
that  was  natural  to  him,  cheerfully  consented  to 
allow  Giordani  the  sale  of  his  two  airs,  with  my 
words  and  his  own  accompaniments.  The  first  air 
is  that  beginning,  "  Heart-beating  Repeating,"  the 
rival  air  of  Giardini's  celebrated  "  Di  mi  Amor;' 
and  the  second  is  "  If  my  heart  surrender." — Hccol- 
lections  of  John  O'Keeffe. 


LIFE. 


We  are  born ;  we  laugh,  we  weep, 

We  love,  we  droop,  we  die  ! 
Ah!  wherefore  do  we  laugh,  or  weep? 

Why  do  we  hve  or  die? 
Who  knows  that  secret  deep  ? — 

Alas,  not  I ! 

Why  doth  the  violet  spring 

Unseen  by  human  eye? 
Why  do  the  radiant  seasons  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  that  quickly  fly  ? 
Why  do  our  fond  hearts  cling 

To  things  that  die? 

We  toil — tnrough  pain  and  wrong; 

We  fight,  and  fly ; 
We  love,  we  lose— and  then,  ere  long, 

Stone-dead  we  lie. 
O  life  !  is  all  thy  song 

"  Endure  and — die?" 

Barry  Cornwall. 


RONZI  DE  BEGNIS. 

Ronzi  de  Begnis — who  does  not  know  her  as  the 
model  of  voluptuous  beauty?  Perhaps  no  performer 
was  ever  more  enthusiastically  admired.  Her 
beauty  came  on  the  spectator  at  once,  electric  and 
astonishing.  You  did  not  study  her,  nor  trace  out 
feature  by  feature,  till  you  grew  warmed  into  ad- 
miration ;  one  look  fixed.     Her  personal  perfection 


took  the  more  sure  hold,  because  it  was  not  of  tha 
ordinary  stamp.  Her  features,  but  not  her  com- 
plexion, were  Italian.  The  characteristic  of  the 
latter  was  a  fairness  so  perfect  as  to  be  almost 
dazzling,  the  more  so,  because  so  palpably  set  oft' 
by  the  glossy  blackness  of  her  hair.  Her  face  was 
beautiful  and  full  of  intelligence,  and  made  almost 
eloquent  by  the  incessant  brilliance  of  eyes,  large, 
black,  and  expressive,  and  in  which  the  playful  and 
the  passionate  by  turns  predominated;  either  ex- 
pression seemed  so  natural  to  them,  that  it  seemed 
for  the  time  incapable  of  being  displaced  byanother 
as  suitable  and  as  enchanting.  Her  mouth  was  so 
delightfully  formed,  that  she  took  care  never  to  dis- 
figure it,  and  whatever  she  sang  she  never  forgot 
this  care.  Her  figure,  if  a  thought  more  slender, 
would  have  been  perfect ;  perhaps  it  was  not  less 
pleasing  because  it  inclined  to  exceed  the  proportions 
to  which  a  statuary  would  have  confined  its  swell. 
The  form,  when  at  rest,  did  not  seem  a  lively  one, 
but  when  in  action  it  appeared  perfectly  buoyant, 
so  full  of  spirit,  so  redundant  with  life.  The  e.x 
quisite  outline  of  her  swelling  throat,  pencilled 
when  she  sang  with  the  blue  tinge  of  its  full  veins, 
admitted  of  no  parallel — it  was  rich  and  full — in- 
effectual terms  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty. 
But  til  be  thought  of  justly  she  must  be  seen. 

Her  vivid  delineation  of  comic  characters  made 
her  the  best  artiste  in  the  opera  buffa  I  have  known. 
And  much  as  may  be  said  of  her  beauty,  more, 
much  more,  may  be  said  of  the  talent  of  a  performer, 
who  was  alike  able  efl'ectively  to  sustain  the  charac- 
ters of  Fatima,  in  "  II  Turco  in  Italia,"  Agia,in  the 
"  Mose,"  or  Pietro,  and  Donna  Anna,  in  "  Giovanni." 
In  the  first  her  beauty,  gaiety,  and  that  little  touch 
of  the  devil  so  exquisite  and  essential  in  a  comic 
actress,  were  almost  too  bewitching  ;  but  admiration 
was  blended  with  astonishment,  when  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  coquettish  Fatima,  changing  her 
walk,  exhibited,  with  a  life  and  force  that  spoke  to 
the  soul,  the  wretchedness  of  the  bereaved  Donna 
Anna,  when,  in  thrilling  accents  of  despair,  she 
calls  on  her  dead  lather,  and  invokes  her  lover  to 
avenge  his  fate. 

It  has  so  happened,  that  the  very  walks  in  which 
Ronzi  was  most  singularly  adapted  to  charm,  have, 
by  coincidences  as  peculiar  as  unfortunate,  never 
been  fully  open  to  her.  Camporese,  qualified  by 
nature  to  sustain  comic  as  well  as  serious  parts, 
was  too  jealous  of  her  station  as  prima  donna  ab- 
soluta  to  suffer  a  rival  nearer  her  throne  than  was 
unavoidable.  Camporese  disappeared,  but  causes, 
similar  in  nature  and  operation,  have  too  often  de- 
barred Ronzi  from  opportunities  of  displaying  her 
talents  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

Madame  de  Begnis  came  to  this  country  along 
with  her  husband,  leaving  behind  her  a  brilliant 
reputation  at  the  Italian  Theatre  of  Paris,  where 
she  held  the  rank  of  first  woman. 

Signor  de  Begnis,  the  husband  of  Madame  Ronzi 
de  Begnis,  had  been  previously,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
engaged  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  Paris.  Few  per- 
formers had  a  more  original  conception  of  their 
parts  than  this  excellent  comic  singer,  though  he, 
perhaps,  sometimes  filled  his  characters  to  exaggera- 
tion; his  voice  was  deep,  though  not  perfect  intone, 
and  he  possessed  command  of  feature  sufficient  to 
enhance  greatly  the  value  of  his  performance. 
He  still  retains  his  popularity ;  and  being  a  young 
man,  and  attentive  to  his  profession,  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  so. — Eber's  Stveii  Years  of  the  King's 
Tiwatn: 


Words  by  H.  Macneill. 
Ayidante. 


MUSICAL   ANJD   LITERARY   MISCELLANY. 
MY     BOY     TAMMY. 
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mountain  grey.  Courting     o'      tiiis  young  thing,        Just  come  frae    her  mam  -  my. 
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And  whar  gat  ye  that  young  thing, 

My  boy  Tammy  ? 
I  got  her  down  in  yonder  howe, 
Smiling  on  a  broomie  linowe. 
Herding  ae  wee  lamb  and  ewe. 

For  her  puir  mammy. 

"What  said  ye  to  the  bonnie  bairn, 

My  boy  Tammy  ? 
1  praised  her  een,  sae  lovely  blue, 
Her  dimpled  cheek  and  cherry  mou  ; — 
I  pree'd  it  aft,  as  ye  may  trow  ! — 

She  said  she'd  tell  her  mammy. 

1  held  her  to  my  beating  heart, 

My  young,  my  smiling  lammie  ! 

I  hae  a  house,  it  cost  me  dear, 

I've  wealth  o*  plenishin  and  gear ; 

Ye'se  get  it  a',  were't  ten  times  niair. 
Gin  ye  will  leave  your  mammy. 


The  smile  gaed  aff  her  bonnie  face — 

1  mauuna  leave  my  mammy. 
She's  gien  me  meat,  she's  gien  me  claise. 
She's  been  my  comfort  a'  my  days : — 
My  father's  death  brought  monie  waes^ 
I  canna  leave  my  mammy. 

We'll  tak  her  hame  and  mak  her  fain. 
My  ain  kind-hearted  lammie. 

We'll  gie  her  meat,  we'll  gie  her  claise. 

We'll  be  her  comfort  a'  her  days. 

The  wee  thing  gies  her  hand,  and  says — 
There  !  gang  and  ask  my  mammy. 

Has  she  been  to  the  kirk  wi'  thee, 

My  boy  Tammy  ? 
She  has  been  to  the  kirk  wi'  me. 
And  the  tear  was  in  her  ee  : 
For  O  I  she's  but  a  young  thing, 

Just  come  frae  her  mammy. 


FELTCI  GIARDINL 

Giardini,  the  celebrated  violin  player,  who  came 
to  England  in  1749,  and  whose  extraordinary  talents 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  this  country  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  was  an  excellent  composer 
as  well  as  violin  player,  and  was  without  a  rival 
till  Cramer  arrived  in  this  country.  He  was  how- 
ever a  man  of  haughty  and  capiicioas  disposition, 

No.  65  and  Sup. 


and  his  vanity  being  continually  flattered  by  the 
marked  attentions  he  received  from  the  haut  ton, 
among  whom  he  lived,  be  was  led  to  imagine  that 
there  was  no  rank  iu  life,  however  exalted,  that 
would  not  be  proud  of  his  association,  as  the  fol- 
lowing instance  will  show.  The  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  brother  of  George  III.,  being  a  great 
admirer  of  Giardini's  superior  talent,  once  engaged 
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him  to  attend  his  music  parties,  during  a  week,  at 
his  lodge  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  When  Giardini 
arrived  there,  before  leaving  his  carriage,  he  inquired 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  principal  page,  where  he 
was  to  sleep  during  his  stay  there.  The  answer 
being  satisfactory,  he  next  inquired  where  he  was 
to  dine?  On  being  informed  that  this  was  to  be  at 
the  pages'  table,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed ;  and  on  its  being  explained  to  him  that  no 
part  of  his  Ro3'al  Highness's  establishment,  the 
equerry  and  chaplain  excepted,  were  admitted  to 
bistable,  he  replied,"  Oh,  very  well,  when  you  want 
me,  you'll  find  me  at  the  White  Hart  in  Windsor;" 
and  drove  oti'  immediately.  Giardini,  however,  at 
times  could  not  only  relax  the  severity  of  his  dispo. 
sition,  but  also  enter  into  a  joke  wiih  great  good 
iiumour.  Whilst  he  led  the  band  of  the  King's 
Theatre  there  was  an  Italian  composer  of  great 
ability  named  Giordani,  who  played  the  harpsi- 
chord in  it,  and  whose  name,  it  will  be  perceived, 
differed  from  that  of  Giardini  only  in  two  letters. 
The  embarrassments  of  the  former  occasioning 
a  sheriB's  officer  to  enter  the  pit  one  night,  during 
the  performance  of  the  second  act  of  an  opera, 
Giordani  instantly  left  the  theatre.  Giardini's  name 
being  very  popular,  the  bailiff',  impressed  with  it, 
asked  one  of  the  violin  players,  as  he  stood  close 
to  the  orchestra,  if  the  name  of  the  gentleman  on 
the  high  seat  was  Giardini.  Being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  sat  quietly  down,  not  doubting  but 
he  should  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
caption.  At  the  end  of  the  opera  Giardini,  who 
had  been  necessarily  informed  of  the  cause  of  Gior- 
dani's  absence,  on  passing  by  where  the  officer  stood, 
was  civilly  accosted  by  him,andinformed  that  there 
was  a  writ  against  him.  Giardini,  a  good  deal 
surprised,  soon  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
after  a  minute's  pause,  having  determined  to  carry 
on  the  equivoke,  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Very  well,  I 


will  go  with  you."  He  then  selected  two  of  his 
musical  friends,  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  ac- 
companied the  officer  to  a  well  known  mansion 
in  Chancery  Lane,  most  appropriately  yclep'd  a 
sponging-house,  where  he  ordered  an  elegant  supper. 
Giardini  and  his  friends  having  passed  a  couple  of 
hours  very  agreeably,  sent  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  the  officer,  and  desired  to  see  the  writ,  which 
being  produced,  he  pointed  out  the  difference  betwixt 
his  name  and  Giordani's,  which  appeared  on  the 
face  of  it,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  bring  an  action  against  him  for  false  im- 
prisonment. The  astounded  bailiff,  aware  of  the 
unpleasant  predicament  into  which  his  error  had 
placed  him,  having  offered  every  apology,  and  posi- 
tively refusing  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  the 
supper,  Giardini,  who  thought  he  had  inflicted 
sufficient  punishment,  advised  him  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  future,  got  into  a  hackney  coach  with 
his  companions,  and  drove  home,  highly  amused 
with  the  adventure.  Giardini,  after  a  brilliant 
career  in  this  country  went  to  Italy,  but  returned 
with  his  pupil  Signora  Laurenti  in  1790,  and  took 
a  parting  benefit  at  Ranelagh  on'the  15th  of  May, 
1792,  when  was  performed  his  oratorio  of"  Ruth." 
The  great  point  ofattraction  was  his  violin  concerto, 
which,  allowing  for  his  age,  almost  seventy,  was  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  He  did 
not  aim  to  surprise ;  but  he  played  with  great  ex- 
pression; his  tone  and  taste  were  exquisite,  and  the 
universal  applause  he  received  was  truly  valuable 
as  coming  from  the  best  judges.  Giardini,  on  leav- 
ing England,  went  with  his  pupil  Signora  Laurenti 
(who  had  failed  at  the  King's  Theatre)  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  give  Italian  burlettas.  But  not  succeeding 
in  that  city,  he  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  where,  at  an  advanced  age, 
he  died  of  a  dropsical  complaint,  in  great  indigence, 
on  the  17th  Dec,  1796. — Parke's  Mmical  Memoirs. 


With  spirit 


OLD     AND    SCARCE    MELODIES. 

No.  24.— NEGKO  MELODY. 


— I  j«- ha-— -J-*»- r^— *— *-*^H — H-i-» ^-i«H-i~'--'-^-  -H-d—l  :-i»-r- 
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No.  25.— NIS  O  RINNEADH  AR  TAGHADH. 


Kot  too  guide. 


Gaelic  "  Jorrain^  or  rowing  air 

'    ■     1— i-i-i-i-ai-l-iyl— I 


t:li;J=tp;|- 


:^L?ff^ 


x: 


Htt^^^^ 


-t-a— ' 


No.  24. — The  Negro  Melody  we  give  above  has 
been  some  time  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  where  it  has  been  played  in  6-8th  time 
as  a  quadrille,  but  we  have  restored  it  to  its  original 
form.    It  was  noted  from  the  playing  of  a  West 


Indian  Negro  by  a  young  gentleman  belonging  te 
the  — th  regiment  of  foot. 

No.  25. — This  is  another  specimen  of  the  very 
peculiar  music  of  the  North  Highlands.  It  is  from 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Macdonald's  collection. 
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JEANFAUL-GILLES  MARTINI 

Was  born  at  Freistadt,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  in 
1741.  His  early  inCancy  was  engaged  between 
Latin  and  music.  In  the  latter  study  he  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  he  was  qualified,  and  was 
appointed  organist  in  the  seminary  of  Neuburg,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  After  iilling  this  situation 
for  six  years,  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Fribourg,  that  he  might  iinish  his  academical 
studies.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  his  mother 
being  dead,  and  his  father  having  married  again, 
he,  instead  of  returning  to  his  native  home,  went 
on  his  travels;  and  after  visiting  the  principal  cities 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  arrived  at  Nancy, 
in  France  (see  Vol.  I.  page  231).  At  this  place,  he 
published  several  sonatas  and  airs,  which  are  still 
favourites  there.  About  this  time  lie  married  ;  and 
wishing  to  exert  his  talents  in  a  wider  sphere,  he 
determined  to  visit  Paris.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival 
at  the  French  capital,  learning  that  the  Swiss 
regiment  wanted  a  set  of  new  marches,  he  spent  the 
night  in  composing  one,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  performed,  and  approved  of,  at  parade 
next  morning.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  so  pleas- 
ed with  the  composition  that  he  without  scruple 
paid  him  the  price  which  he  demanded,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  been  a  high  sum  he  asked.  Some 
time  after  this  he  received  his  commission  as  offi- 
cer of  hussars.  He  composed  a  great  number  of 
Trios,  Quartetts,  &,c.  &c.  adapted  for  wind  instru- 
nrents  for  many  regiments,  and  also  for  the  concert 
room.  At  length  lie  turned  his  attention  to  the 
composition  of  music  for  theatrical  purposes,  and 
in  1771,  produced  the  music  for  "  L'Amoreux  de 
quinze  Ans,"  first  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Mons.  le  Due  de  Bourbon.  Many  other 
pieces  followed  this,  and  all  were  highly  successful. 
After  leaving  the  service  of  the  theatre,  he  became 


successively  director  of  music  to  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  to  the  Count  d'Artois.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  honourable  situation  of  superintendant  of  the 
Royal  concerts ;  where  he  was  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  which  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  and 
also  of  the  greatest  part  of  what  property  he  had 
accumulated.  Youth  and  genius,  supported  by 
high  spirits  and  untiring  strength  and  energy,  led 
him  on  to  further  efforts;  and,  after  composing 
several  operas,  one  of  which  had  a  run  of  an  hundred 
nights,  he, in  the  sixth  year  of  the  new  Constitution, 
was  nominated  one  of  the  five  inspectors  of  the 
Conservatory  of  music.  At  the  restoration  in  1814, 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of  superintendant  of 
the  King's  concerts,  the  duties  of  which  he  perform- 
ed so  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Royal  master 
that  His  Majesty  conferred  upon  him  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michael.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1817, a  mass  for  thedead  which  he  had 
just  finished  the  composition  of,  was  performed  at 
Saint  Denis,  on  which  occasion  he  assured  the 
musicians  around  him,  that  he  felt  a  strong  persua- 
sion that  he  should  not  have  long  to  live,  and  re- 
quested  them  to  perform  the  same  mass  for  him, 
after  his  death  ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  fell  ill,  and  died,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  honoured  by  the  great,  and 
regretted  by  the  good. 

Martini's  compositions  for  the  church,  theatre, 
and  chamber,  are  numerous  and  excellent.  His 
melodies,  of  which  we  give  an  example  below 
are  graceful,  easy,  and  beautiful;  his  harmony 
always  rich  and  scientific ;  purity  and  elegance 
is  the  character  of  whatever  he  produced.  Mar- 
tini was  a  scholar,  and  a  pleasing,  social  com- 
panion, his  genius  was  ardent,  and  his  judgement 
cool;  and,  while  his  heart  was  good,  his  manners 
were  frank  and  easy. 


MARTINI'S  MINUET 
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MELODY. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  a  poem  called 
the  "  Minstrel  Boy,"  written  by  James  Nack,  an 
American,  who  is  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
Amid  a  throng  in  deep  attention  bound. 

To  catch  the  accents  that  from  others  fall. 
The  flow  of  eloquence,  the  heavenly  sound 

Breathed  from  the  soul  of  melody,  while  all 
Instructed  or  delighted,  list  around. 

Vacant  unconsciousness  must  me  enthral ; 
I  can  but  watch  each  animated  face. 
And  there  attempt  the  inspiring  theme  to  trace. 

Unheard,  unheeded  are  the  lips  by  me, 
To  others  that  unfold  some  heaven- born  art, 


And  melody — Oh,  dearest  melody  ! 

How  had  thine  accents,  thrilling  to  my  heart 
Awaken'd  all  its  strings  to  sympathy. 

Bidding  the  spirit  at  thy  magic  start ! 
How  had  my  heart  responsive  to  thy  strain, 
Throbb'd  in  love's  wild  delight  or  soothing  pain. 

In  vain — alas !  in  vain !  thy  numbers  roll — 

Within  my  heart  no  echo  they  inspire ; 
Though  form'd  by  nature  in  thy  sweet  controul. 

To  melt  with  tenderness,  or  glow  with  fire, 
Misfortune  closed  the  portals  of  the  soul ; 

And  till  an  Orpheus  rise  to  sweep  the  lyre 
That  can  to  animation  kindle  stone. 

To  me  thy  thrilling  power  must  be  unknown. 


TENOB. 


ALTO,  or  2d 
TllEBLE 


TREBLE. 


BASS. 


HALLELUJAH,    AMEN. 

SACKED  CHORUS 
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Handel. 


w-Kw£^-^^ 


Hal  -  ie  -  lu  -  jah!  Amen 


-    -9  -^—-f^-A-^ 


TTB 


Hal-le  -  lu- jah!  Amen,    Amen,  Halle  -  liijali!  A  -  men, 
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A  -  men,  Hal-  le  -  lu  -jah  I  A  -  men,  Halle  -  lu  -  jah  !  Halle 


lu  -  jah  I         Hal  -  le 


lu. 
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A- men,  Hal-le  -  lu -jahl  A -men,  Halle     -    lu    -     jah  I    -     -    -  Hal  -  le  -  lu  -jah!  Halle- 
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:^-P: 
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Hallo  -  lu  -  jah  !   Amen,      A  -  men,  Halle  -  lu  -  jah  I  A  - 
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Halle  -   lu  -  jah  !  Amen,       A  -  men,  Halle  -  lu  •  jah !  Hal- 
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jah,   Halle  -    lu-jali.  Amen,         Amen,    Hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jali,      A  -  men,  Halle  -  lu  -jah.  Amen, 
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TO  ALL  YOU   LADIES  NOW   ON   LAND. 


Callcoti. 
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To    all  you  ladies    now  on  land,  Wemen  at  sea  in  -dite.Butfirstwould  have  you  understand  How 
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To    all  you  ladies    now  on  land,  We  men  at  sea  in -dite,But  first  wouldhave  you  understand  How 
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hard  it      is         to        write,      The         muses    now,  and        Neptune  too.  We  must  implore  to 
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la,  la,  la,  with  a        fa,        la,      la,  with  a       fa,        la,      la,  with  a       fa,        la,      la,  la,  la. 
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For  though  the  muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
KoU  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
with  a  fa,  &c. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind  ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way, 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day^ 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  king-  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold  ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
Than  e'er  they  did  of  old ; 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 

Brins:  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story  ; 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree  : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind  ? 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  ye  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse. 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find  : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 
With  a  fa,  iSic. 


To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main, 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play  ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &o. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away  ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play  ; 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note. 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote  ; 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

In  justice  you  capnot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness. 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves, 

Sonie  pity  for  our  tears, 
Let's'near  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 


This  song, "  written  at  sea,  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  1666,  the  night  before  an  engagement,"  is  the  composi- 
tion of  Charles   Sackville,  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset  (born  1637,  died  1706),  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  the 
finest  gentleman  in  the  voluptuous  court  of  Charles  II."    Dr.  Johnson  heard  from  Lord  Orrery  that  "he  had 
been  a  week  about  it,  and  only  re-touched  it  or  finished  it  on  the  memorable  evening," 
[It  is  usual  to  sing  only  the  first  and  two  last  verses.] 


THE  SINGING  MOUSE. 

In  lack  of  other  musical  novelties,  we  were  led, 
a  day  or  two  since,  to  examine  into  the  pretensions 
of  a  singing  mouse,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Cosmo- 
rama-rooms  in  Regent  Street,  which  we  visited,  we 
must  confess,  rather  sceptically  inclined.  The  little 
vocalist  is  confined  in  a  common  cage  such  as  is 
used  by  the  Italian  boys  for  their  exhibition  of 
white  mice.  The  animal  sang  incessantly  during 
the  whole  time  we  were  present — a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  its  notes  are  low  but  clear,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  the  nightingale.  Every  facility  is  afforded 
by  the  exhibitor  for  examining  into  the  genuineness 
of  this  musical  phenomenon,  and  with  all  our  care 
we  could  detect  no  appearance  of  fraud.  The  fact, 
if  it  be  one,  is  especially  curious  in  a  zoological 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  said  that  the  larynx  of  the 
mouse  is  not  fitted  for  the  production  of  musical 
sounds,  and  that  the  present  specimen  consequently 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  lusus  nature. — Atheneemn. 

This  engaging  little  virtuoso  is  fascinating  dis- 
tinguished  parties  of  dilletanti  every  day.  The 
singing  mouse  is  a  very  low  contralto,  and  is  sup- 
nosed  to  have  studied  in  Italy  under  oue  of  the 


monks  of  La  Trappe.  It  can  run  up  to  the  very 
top  of  the  scale,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  piece  of 
cheese  in  it,  and  will  siflg  to  the  accompaniment  of 
any  instrument  but  a  violin,  for  the  little  vocalist 
has  a  natural  aversion  to  catgut  in  any  form.  There 
is  a  rumour  that  the  distinguished  performer  is  to 
be  engaged  at  one  of  the  large  theatres,  but  the 
treasury  has  been  so  thoroughly  overrun  with  mice 
that  the  engagement  of  an  extra  one  would  appear 
superfluous.  The  assertion  that  the  lessees  m  an 
to  have  no  more  cats  than  will  catch  mice,  gives 
some  colour  to  the  rumour.  We  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  following : — 

SONG   or   THE    SINGING    MOUSE. 

"  When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play," 

Is  an  old  and  oft  said  thing ; 
But  we  never  met  a  proverb  yet, 

Which  said  that  a  mouse  could  sing. 
My  little  throat  can  sustain  a  note 

In  a  manner  firm  and  easy  ; 
'Tis  mw^cular  force,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

That  makes  me  of  mice  the  Griii. 

Punch 
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DISCORD    DIRE    SISTER. 
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Sloic. 


Words  by  Richard  Gall. 
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Thv  cheek  is  o*  the  rose*s  hue, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie,  O  ; 

Thy  neck  is  o'  the  siller  dew. 
Upon  the  bank  sae  brierie,  O. 

Thy  teeth  are  o'  the  ivory  ; 

O  sweet's  the  twinkle  o'  thine  ee ; 

Nae  joy,  nae  pleasure  blinks  on  me, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie,  O. 


"When  we  were  bairnies  on  yon  brae. 
And  youth  was  blinkin*  bonnie,  O, 

Aft  we  wad  daff  the  lee-lang  day, 
Our  joys  fu'  sweet  and  monie,  O. 

Aft  I  wad  chase  thee  o'er  the  lea, 

A  nd  round  about  the  thorny  tree  ; 

Or  pu'  the  wild  flowers  a'  for  thee, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie,  O. 


The  birdie  sinKS  upon  the  thorn 

Us  sanfj  o'  joy,  fu'  cheerie,  O; 
Kejoicinf^  in  the  simmer  morn, 

Nae  care  to  mak'  it  eerie,  O. 
Ah  !  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aug-ht  o'  the  care  I  ha'e  to  meet. 
That  gars  my  restless  bosom  beat. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie,  O, 

Richard  Gall,  the  author  of  the  above  song:,  was  horn  at  LinUhouse,  near  Dunbar,  in  1776.     He  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  letter- press,  printer,  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1801. 
No,  6G. 


I  hae  a  wish  T  canna  tine 

'Manpr  a'  the  cares  that  pfrieve  me,  O  ; 
A  wish  that  thou  wert  ever  mine. 

And  never  mair  to  leave  me.  O  ; 
Then  I  wad  daut  thee  nicht  and  day, 
Nae  ither  warldly  care  I'd  ha'e. 
Till  life's  warm  stream  forgat  to  play. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie,  O. 
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M.  GUZIKOW. 

At  page  95  of  the  present  volume  of  the  "  British 
Minstrel,"  we  inserted  a  short  paragraph  giving  an 
account  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  on  which  M.  Sankson 
performed  so  wonderfully  as  to  draw  forth  plaudits 
from  the  cognoscenti  of  the  time.  We  now  make 
an  extract  from  the  "  Letters  from  New  York  "  of 
Mrs.  Child,  in  which  she  narrates  the  history  of 
M.  Guzikow,  another  performer  on  the  same  rude 
instrument.  While  this  extract  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  musical  philosopher,  it  will  at  the  same  time 
exhibit  a  characteristic  specimen  of  her  style  and 
the  animus  of  her  writings. 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  by  what  laws  ideas  are 
associated  ;  how,  from  the  tiniest  seed  of  thought, 
arises  the  umbrageous  tree,  with  moss  about  its 
foot,  blossoms  on  its  head,  and  birds  among  its 
branches.  Reading  my  last  letter,  concerning  the 
spiral  series  of  the  universe,  some  busy  little  spirit 
suggested  that  there  should,  somewhere  in  creation, 
be  a  flower  that  made  music.  But  I  said,  do  they 
not  all  make  melody?  The  Persians  write  their 
music  in  ccdours ;  and  perchance,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers,  angels  may  perceive  songs  and 
anthems.  The  close  relationship  between  light  and 
music  has  been  more  or  less  dimly  perceived  by  the 
human  mind  everywhere.  The  Persian,  when  he 
gave  to  each  note  a  colour,  probably  embodied  a 
greater  mystery  than  he  understood.  Thesameun- 
deiined  perception  makes  us  talk  of  the  harmony  of 
colours,  and  the  tone  of  a  picture;  it  led  the  blind 
man  to  say  that  his  idea  of  red  was  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  and  taught  Festus  to  speak  of  "  a 
rainbow  of  sweet  sounds."  John  S.  Dwight  was 
inspired  with  the  same  idea,  when  he  eloquently 
described  music  as  "  a  prophecy  of  what  lile  is  to 
be;  the  rainbow  of  promise,  translated  out  of  seeing 
into  hearing." 

"  But  I  must  not  trust  myself  to  trace  the  beauti- 
ful analogy  between  light  and  music.  As  I  muse 
upon  it,  it  is  like  an  opening  between  clouds,  so 
transparent,  and  so  deep,  deep,  that  it  seems  as  if 
one  could  see  through  it  beyond  the  farthest  star — 
if  one  could  but  gaze  long  and  earnestly  enough. 

"'Every  flower  writes  music  in  the  air;'  and 
every  tree  that  grows  enshrines  a  tone  within  its 
heart.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Try  the  willow  and  the 
oak,  the  elm  and  the  poplar,  and  see  whether  each 
has  not  its  own  peculiar  sound,  waiting  only  the 
master's  hand  to  make  them  discourse  sweet  music. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instruments  ever  in- 
vented gives  proof  of  this.  M.  Gilzikow  was  a  Po- 
lish Jew,  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  a  nobleman. 
From  earliest  childhood  music  seemed  to  pervade 
his  being.  As  he  tended  his  flocks  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  fields  he  was  ever  fashioning  flutes  and  reeds 
from  the  trees  around  him.  He  soon  observed  that 
the  tone  of  the  flute  varied  according  to  the  wood 
he  used ;  by  degrees  lie  came  to  know  every  tree  by 
its  sound;  and  the  forests  stood  around  hiin  a  silent 
oratorio.  The  skill  with  which  he  played  on  his 
rustic  flutes  attracted  attention.  The  nobility  in- 
vited him  to  their  houses,  and  he  became  a  favourite 
of  fortune.  Men  never  grew  weary  of  hearing  him. 
But  soon  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  pouring  forth 
the  fountains  of  his  life  in  song.  Physicians  said 
he  must  abjure  the  flute,  or  die.    It  was  a  dreadful 


sacrifice;  for  music  to  him  was  life.  His  old 
familiarity  with  the  tones  of  the  forest  came  to  his 
aid.  He  took  four  round  sticks  of  wood,  and  bound 
them  closely  together  with  bands  of  straw;  across 
these  he  arranged  numerous  pieces  of  round,  smooth) 
wood,  of  diflferent  kinds,  they  were  arranged  ir- 
regularly to  the  eye,  though  harmoniously  to  the 
ear;  for  some  jutted  beyond  the  straw-bound  foun- 
dation at  one  end,  and  some  at  the  other;  in  and 
out,  in  apparent  confusion.  Tlie  whole  was  lashed 
together  with  twine,  as  men  would  fasten  a  raft. 
This  was  laid  on  a  common  table,  and  struck  with 
two  small  ebony  sticks.  Rude  as  the  instrument 
appeared,  Guzikow  brought  from  it  such  rich  and 
liquid  melody,  that  it  seemed  to  take  the  heart  of 
man  on  its  wings,  and  bear  him  aloft  to  the  throne 
of  God.  They  who  heard  it,  describe  it  as  far 
exceeding  even  the  miraculous  warblings  of  Paga- 
nini's  violin.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  heard  it, 
and  forthwith  took  the  Polish  peasant  into  his  own 
especial  service.  In  some  large  cities,  he  now  and 
then  gave  a  concert,  by  royal  permission;  and  on 
such  an  occasion  he  was  heard  by  a  friend  of  mine 
at  Hamburg. 

"  The  countenance  of  the  musician  was  very  pale 
and  haggard,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  wildly  ex- 
pressive. He  covered  his  head,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews;  but  the  small  cap  of  black 
velvet  was  not  to  be  distinguished  in  colour  from 
the  jet  black  hair  that  fell  from  under  it,  and  flowed 
over  his  shoulders  in  glossy,  natural  ringlets.  He 
wore  the  costume  of  his  people,  an  ample  robe,  that 
fell  about  him  in  graceful  folds.  From  head  to  foot 
all  was  black,  as  his  own  hair  and  eyes,  relieved 
only  by  the  burning  brilliancy  of  a  diamond  on 
his  breast.  The  butterflies  of  fashion  were  of 
course  attracted  by  the  unusual  beauty  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  ringlets  a,  la  Guzikow  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

"  Before  this  singularly  gifted  being  stood  a 
common  wooden  table,  on  which  reposed  his  rude- 
looking  invention.  He  touched  it  with  his  ebony 
sticks.  At  first  you  heard  as  a  sound  of  wood  ;  the 
orchestra  rose  higher  and  higher,  till  it  drowned 
its  voice;  then  gradually  subsiding,  the  wonderful 
instrument  rose  above  other  sounds,  clear-warbling, 
like  a  nightingale  ;  the  orchestra  rose  higher,  like 
the  coming  of  the  breeze — but  above  them  all, 
swelled  the  sweet  tones  of  the  magic  instrument, 
rich,  liquid,  and  strong,  like  the  skylark  piercing 
the  heavens  !  They  who  heard  it  listened  in  de- 
lighted wonder,  that  the  trees  could  be  made  to 
speak  thus  under  the  touch  of  genius. 

"  There  is  something  pleasant  to  my  imagination 
in  the  fact  that  every  tree  has  its  own  peculiar  note, 
and  is  a  performer  in  the  great  concert  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  for  ever  rises  before  the  throne  of 
Jehovah.  But  when  the  idea  is  applied  to  man,  it 
is  painful  in  the  extreme.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  said  to  have  an  imperial  band,*  in  which  each 
man  is  doomed  all  his  life  long  to  sound  one  note, 
that  he  may  acquire  the  greatest  possible  perfec- 
tion.  The  efl'ect  of  the  whole  is  said  to  be  admirable; 
but  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  hear  this  musical 
machine.  A  tree  is  a  unit  in  creation  ;  though,  like 
every  thing  else,  it  stands  in  relation  to  all  things. 
But  every  human  soul  represents  the  universe.  There 
is  horrible  profanation  in  compelling  a  living  spirit 


*  See  British  Minstrel,  Vol.  1.  page  173,  "  Musical 
Monstrosity." 
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to  utter  but  oue  note.  Theological  sects  strive 
to  do  this  continually;  for  they  are  sects  because 
they  magnify  some  one  attribute  of  deity,  or  see  but 
one  aspect  of  the  divine  government.  To  me,  their 
fragmentary  echoes  are  most  discordant ;  but  doubt- 
less theangels  listen  to  them  asa  ivhole,a.nA  perhaps 
they  hear  a  pleasant  chorus." 


THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

This  is  the  natal  day  of  Him, 
Who,  born  in  want  and  poverty, 

Burst  from  his  fetters  and  arose 
The  freest  of  the  Free, — 

Arose  to  tell  the  watching  earth 

What  lowly  men  could  feel  and  do — ■ 

To  show  that  mighty  Heaven-like  souls 
In  cottage  hamlets  grew. 

BcRNs !  thou  hast  given  us  a  name 

To  shield  us  from  the  taunts  of  scorn  ; — 

The  plant  that  creeps  amid  the  soil 
A  glorious  flower  hath  borne. 

Before  the  proudest  of  the  earth 
We  stand  with  an  uplifted  brow  ; 

Like  us,  Thod  wast  a  toil-worn  man, 
And  we  are  noble  now ! 

Inspired  by  Thee  the  lowly  hind 
All  soul-degrading  meanness  spurns; 

Our  Teacher,  Saviour,  Saint,  art  Thou, 
Imiuurtal  Robert  Birns. 

Robert  Nicoll. 


THE  CONTRAPUNTIST  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you  on 
a  subject  which  I  hopewiU  not  be  altogether  un- 
interesting to  the  numerous  readers  of  your  widely 
circulated  and  valuable  columns. 

Societies  for  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of 
musical  students  are  in  existence  in  England,  and 
other  societies  are  known  where  music  is  ably  per. 
formed,  but  unfortunately  none  has  ever  yet  been 
established  \<'here  only  truly  accomplished  com- 
posers are  eligible  to  become  members.  'I'he  advan- 
tages of  such  a  society  to  the  musical  profession 
would  be  similar  to  those  experienced  in  other  pro- 
iessions  where  a  strict  examination  must  be  passed, 
before  a  man  be  considered  competent  even  to  pur- 
sue his  profession.  Were  it  not  for  the  noble  uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  aud  other 
colleges,  and  large  institutions  for  learning,  the 
professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic  would  be 
crowded  with  men  of  little  information.  These 
three  professions  are  in  every  sense  protected  by 
governmeut  against  impositions.  Thus,  then,  every 
man  is  at  least  duly  qualified  to  undertake  or  prac- 
tise each  of  these  professions  honourably  and  ably ; 
and  on  this  account  (apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  these  professions)  the  clergy,  lawyers,  and  the 
medical  men  must  be  esteemed  by  the  world  an 
erudite  and  gentlemanly  body  of  men. 

Whilst  the  laws  of  our  country  justly  favour  in 
so  large  a  degree  these  three  professions  I  have 
named,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
confer  somewhat  similar  advantages  on  the  musical 
profession,  since  it  inherently  possesses  the  elements 


to  make  it  rank  so  very  much  higher  than  it  at 
present  stands.  Were  music  only  the  result  of 
genius,  there  would  belittle  need  for  the  assistance 
of  schools ;  but  as  it  is  a  science,  reducible  ti> 
mathematical  principles,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  ample  scope  given  for  any  country  to  apply 
such  means  as  are  afiorded  to  other  professions  to 
make  it  a  learned  and  gentlemanly  pursuit.  It  is 
however  true  that  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  (but  not  in  London)  confer  degrees  in 
music,  which  add  respectability  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  taking  them;  but  the  misfortune  is  not 
that  these  degrees  are  so  expensive  that  few  mu- 
sicians are  able  to  afford  the  money  to  pay  for  them, 
but  that  the  profession  is  in  itself  so  widely  re- 
moved from  the  respectability  of  the  three  principal 
professions,  that  parents  moving  in  the  better 
walks  of  society  (although  many  of  them  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  knowing  what  pursuit  to  choose 
lor  their  sons)  are,  however,  on  this  account, 
obliged  to  shun  the  musical  profession. 

Hitherto  the  government  has  presented  no  forni 
which  shall  universally  protect  the  musical  profes- 
sion from  impostors;  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
therefore,  that  the  profession  should  abound  in  evils 
of  every  description,  and  that  a  want  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  is  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  consulted. 
I  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  have  suggested  that  a 
society  be  established  which  shall  exclude  every 
member  of  the  musical  profession  who  is  unable  to 
compose  a  severe  musical  exercise.  I  will  not  trouble 
your  readers  with  a  long  explanation  of  a  most 
important  branch  in  the  theory  of  music  which  is 
very  much  neglected  by  British  musicians,  I  refer 
to  COUNTERPOINT ;  bnt  wiU  merely  inform  them, 
that  without  a  practical  acquaintance  with  coun- 
terpoint, the  musical  works,  even  of  an  imaginative 
mind,  would  be  valueless  in  the  estimation  of  a 
true  musician,  and  will  never  long  survive  him. 
I  have  then,  proposed  that  a  difficult  exercise  on 
counterpoint  should  be  exacted  from  every  candidate, 
which,  if  it  be  composed  according  to  a,  jbced  prin- 
ciple (not  subject  to  comparison,  for  this  would 
engender  contention  amongst  the  candidates  and 
members)  should  gain  a  candidate  admission  into 
the  society  called  the  "  Contrapdntist  Societv." 
The  exercise  on  counterpoint  would  form  that  part 
of  the  composition  which,  if  properly  executed, 
would  render  a  candidate  eligible  to"  become  a 
member;  but  other  movements  (which  will  here- 
after be  fully  determined  on)  in  other  styles  of  music 
would  be  expected  from  a  candidate,  in  order  to 
show  his  imagination  combined  with  his  knowledge 
in  counterpoint. 

Lastly,  I  have  pleasure  in  informing  your  nu- 
merous  readers  that  the  encouragement  my  project 
has  met  with  is  truly  gratifying  to  me  ;  I  hope  in  a 
few  weeks  to  be  able  to  announce  to  them  that  the 
Contrapuntist  Society  is  duly  established  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  elevating  the  musical  profession,  and 
of  encouraging  counterpoint  and  the  science  of 
music  to  be  more  studied  amongst  us,  which  will 
not  fail  to  produce  a  better  understanding  in  the 
musical  profession  generally,  which  is  the  anxious 
desire  of 

Yours,  faithfully  and  much  obliged, 

George  French  Flowers,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon 

3,  Keppelstreet,  Uussell-square. 

— Marh  Lane  Express, 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL ;  AND 


HARK   THE  BONNIE  HIGH  CHURCH  BELLS. 

CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES.  Dr.  AUrich. 
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Hark      the        bon    -    nio        high  church  bells,  one,  two,  three,  four,fiTe,   six,  they  sound  so 
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Hark      the      first 
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second     bell    that       e  -  ve  ■  r^  day  at    foui'  and  five  cries 
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Tingle,  tingle,   ting,  goes  the    small  bell  at  nine,  to     call    the  bear  -  ers       home.    But  the 
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woun  -  dj  great,  so       wondrous  sweet,  and  they    troll    so      mer  -  ri  -  ly,       mer  -  ri  .  ly. 
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come,  come,  come,  come,  come    topray'i's,  and  the       Ver  -  ger     troops      be     -    fore     the  Dean. 
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ne'er      a    man    will       leave   his    can    till      he      hears   the     migh    -  ty 


Tom 


THE  REPUTATION  IN  WHICH  MUSIC 
WAS  HELD  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  music,  in  its 
rudest,  simplest  form,  is  said  to  have  stopped  the 
flow  of  rivers,  to  have  tamed  wild  beasts,  and  to 
have  raised  the  walls  of  cities  ;  allegories  which  at 
least  show  the  prodigious  influence  the  art  posses- 
sed over  the  inhabitants  of  infant  Greece.  In  the 
course  of  time,  love  of  the  art  was  a  national  char- 
acteristic of  this  people  ;  and  music  became  a 
specific  in  the  hand  of  the  physician,  a  fundamental 
principle  of  public  education,  and  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  religion,  morals,  and  the  laws.  The 
lyre  may  be  said  to  have  ruled  Greece,  the  glorious 
and  the  free,  with  the  same  despotic  sway  with 
which  the  iron  hand  of  tyranny  has  in  our  own 
day  governed  her.  Discord  and  civil  commotions 
arose  among  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  Terpandercame, 
and  with  his  lyre  at  once  appeased  the  angry  multi- 
tude. Among  the  Athenians  it  was  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  propose  the  conquest  of  the 
isle  of  Salamis;  but  the  songs  of  Solon  raised  a 
tumult  amongst  the  people;  they  rose,  compelled 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  decree,  and  Salamis 
straightway  fell.  Was  it  found  necessary  to  civilize 
a  wild  and  extensive  province;  music  was  em- 
ployed for  this  desirable  object;  and  Arcadia,  be- 
fore the  habitation  of  a  fierce  and  savage  people, 
became  famed  as  the  abode  of  happiness  and  peace. 
Plutarch  places  the  masters  of  tragedy — to  which 
the  modern  opera  bears  a  great  resemblance — on  a 


level  with  the  greatest  captains ;  nor  did  the  people 
fail  in  gratitude  to  their  benefactors;  they  held 
their  memory  in  veneration.  The  lyre  of  Orpheus 
was  transplanted  to  the  skies,  there  to  shine  for 
countless  ages;  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to 
the  name  of  Sappho. 

The  Greeks,  although  perhaps  excelling  all  other 
nations  in  this,  as  in  the  other  arts,  are  not  the 
only  people  among  whom  music  was  cultivated  and 
esteemed.  Both  China  and  Arabia  are  said  to 
have  felt  its  influence  upon  their  customs,  manners, 
and  institutions.  The  musical  traditions  of  China 
might  seem  to  be  but  repetitions  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Greeks.  ICinglun,  Kovei,  and  Pinmonkia,  are 
said  to  have  arrested  the  flow  of  rivers,  and  to  have 
caused  the  woods  and  forests,  attracted  by  the 
melody  of  their  performance,  to  crowd  around. 
The  Chinese  are  said  to  believe,  that  the  ancient 
music  of  their  country  has  drawn  angels  down  from 
heaven,  and  conjured  up  from  hell  departed  souls: 
they  also  believe  that  music  can  inspire  men  with 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  cause  them  faithfully  to  fulfil 
their  several  duties.  Confucius  says,  "  to  know  if 
a  kingdom  be  well  governed,  and  it  the  customs  of 
its  inhabitants  be  bad  or  good,  examine  the  musical 
taste  which  there  prevails."  There  is  still  extant  a 
curious  document,  which  shows  the  importance 
which  a  ruler  of  this  people  attached  to  music,  as 
a  moral  and  political  agent.  We  allude  to  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Emperor  Ngaiti,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Celestial  Empire  in  the  year  of 
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the  tenth  aera  364.  After  complaining,  that  tender, 
artificial,  and  effeminate  strains  inspire  libertinism, 
he  proceeds,  in  severe  terms,  to  order  a  reformation 
in  these  matters ;  the  first  step  to  which,  is  a  pro- 
hibition  of  every  sort  of  music  but  that  which  serves 
for  war,  and  for  the  ceremony  Tido.  The  Arabs 
also  appear  to  have  held  similar  opinions  as  to  the 
power  of  music.  They  boast  of  Ishao,  Kathab  Al 
Moussouly,  Alfarabi,  and  other  musicians,  whom 
they  relate  to  have  worked  miracles  by  their  vocal 
and  instrumental  performances.  With  the  Arabs, 
music  was  interwoven  with  philosophy :  and  their 
wise  men  imagined  a  marvellous  relation  to  exist 
between  harmonious  sounds  and  the  operations  of 
nature.  Harmony  was  esteemed  the  panacea,  or 
universal  remedy,  in  mental  and  even  bodily  ali'ec- 
tions ;  in  the  tones  of  the  lute  were  fouud  medical 
recipes  in  almost  all  diseases.  Upon  one  occasion, 
in  the  presence  of  the  grand  vizier,  Alfarabi, 
accompanying  his  voice  with  an  instrument,  is 
related  to  have  roused  a  large  assembly  to  an 
extreme  pitch  of  joyful  excitement,  from  which  he 
moved  them  to  grief  and  tears,  and  then  plunged 
all  present  into  a  deep  sleep,  none  having  the  power 
to  resist  the  enchantment  of  his  performance. 

The  children  of  Israel  cultivated  music  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Moses,  and  his  sister 
Miriam,  the  prophetess,  assembled  two  choruses, 
one  of  men,  and  the  other  of  women,  with  timbrels, 
who  sang  and  danced.  The  facility  with  which 
the  instruments  were  collected  on  the  spot,  and 
with  which  the  choruses  and  dances  were  arranged 
and  executed,  necessarily  implies  a  skill  in  these 
exercises,  which  must  have  been  acquired  long 
hefore,  probably  from  the  Egyptians.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  in  Holy  Writ,  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  music  was  held  among  the  He- 
brews at  a  later  period  of  their  history.  They 
also  appear  to  have  successfully  applied  it  to  the 
cure  of  diseases.  The  whole  of  David's  power  over 
the  disorder  of  Saul  may,  without  any  miraculous 
intervention,  be  attributed  to  his  skilful  performance 
upon  the  harp.  In  1st  Samuel,  c.  xvi.,  we  read 
that  Saul's  servants  said  unto  him,  "  Behold  now, 
an  evil  spirit  from  God  troubleth  thee:  Let  our 
lord  now  command  thy  servants,  which  are  before 
thee,  to  seek  out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  player  on 
an  harp  :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil 
spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with 
his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well."  Saul  having 
assented  to  this  proposal,  the  son  of  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lemite  was  sent  for,  and  stood  before  him.  "  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was 
upon  Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp,  and  played 
with  his  hand:  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was 
well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  So 
great  were  the  esteem  and  love  for  music  among 
this  people  when  David  ascended  the  throne,  that 
we  find  that  he  appointed  4000  Levites  to  praise 
the  Lord  with  instruments,  (1.  Chron.  c.  xxiii. ;) 
and  that  the  number  of  those  that  were  cunning  in 
song,  was  two  hundred  four  score  and  eight,  (c.  xxv.) 
Solomon  is  related  by  Josephus  to  have  made 
200,000  trumpets,  and  40,000  instruments  of  music, 
to  praise  God  with.  In  the  2d  chap,  of  Ecclesiastes, 
music  is  mentioned  by  Solomon  among  the  vanities 
and  follies  in  which  he  found  no  profit,  in  terms 
which  show  how  generally  a  cultivated  taste  was 
difl'used  among  his  subjects.  "  I  gat  me  men-singers 
and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of 
men,  as  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts." 


Many  other  passages  of  similar  import  might  be 
quoted  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  among  others, 
some  from  which  it  would  appear  that  musicians 
marched  in  the  van  of  the  Jewish  armies,  and  not 
unfrequently  contributed  to  the  victory  by  the  ani- 
mation of  their  strains;  and  that  music  was  the 
universal  language  of  joy  and  lamentation.  There 
is,  however,  one  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  which,  from 
the  highly  interesting  testimony  it  incidentally  bears 
to  the  love  of  music  which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  skill  of  her  inhabitants,  we  cannot  ftorbear 
to  notice.  We  allude  to  the  137th  Psalm,  "  By  the 
waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we 
remembered  thee,  O  Sion.  As  for  our  harps  we 
hanged  them  up  upon  the  trees  that  are  therein. 
For  they  that  led  us  away  captive  required  of  us 
there  a  song  and  melody  in  our  heaviness:  Sing 
us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion.''  From  the  facts  here 
narrated,  we  may  judge  how  great  was  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  for  the  musical  art ;  their 
beloved  city  sacked,  their  temple  plundered  and 
destroyed,  their  homes  desolate,  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  despair,  deserted  by  their  God,  sur- 
rounded by  infuriated  enemies,  (Isaiah,  xiii.  16.,) 
nevertheless  their  harps  were  not  forgotten.  From 
this  beautiful  and  pathetic  lamentation,  it  would 
also  appear  that  the  repute  of  Hebrew  musicians 
was  far  extended.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived  in 
the  land  of  their  captivity,  than  the  Chaldean  con- 
queror required  of  them  a  song  and  melody  in  their 
heaviness,  demanding  one  of  the  songs  of  Stun.  The 
fame  of  the  captives  must  have  long  preceded  them, 
for,  according  to  Dr  Burney,  the  art  was  then 
declining  in  Judea. — Blackwood's  Mayazine. 


CANZONET. 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 
Silence  bestows  such  virtue  ou  it. — Skakspeare^ 

Love  dwells  not  in  the  sparkling  blaze, 

When  noon  rests  on  the  stream  j 
His  tender  flowerets  dare  not  raise 

Their  blossoms  to  the  beam. 
When  gleams  the  moon,  through  latticed  bowers, 

And  stars  are  shining  bright; 
He  communes  with  the  shadowy  hours, 

And  woos  the  silent  night. 
The  dreamy  perfume  of  the  rose, 

The  violet's  deeper  sigh. 
The  music  of  the  rill,  that  flows 

In  liquid  cadence  by ; 
The  sweet  tones  of  some  village  chime 

On  sweeter  echoes  borne, — 
These,  these  are  joys  of  evening  time. 

Which  scarcely  wait  the  morn  ! 
Not  in  the  rich  and  courtly  hall 

The  heart's  pure  faith  is  given ; 
But  when  the  greenwood  shadows  fall 

Beneath  a  twilight  heaven. 
Lite's  crowded  pomp  and  pageant  show, 

May  darker  passions  move. 
But  solitude  alone  can  know 

The  incense  thoughts  of  love. 
When  worldly  cares  are  hush'd  in  sle(?p. 

Love  wakes  at  such  an  hour, 
Young  hopes  their  angel  vigils  keep. 

And  joy  resumes  its  power  ; 
Though  night,  in  all  its  dusky  state, 

Athwart  the  skies  be  thrown ; 
Yet  beauty's  glance  can  then  create 

A  noontide  all  her  own. — Lit.  Souvenir. 
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ANCIENT  CONCERTS,  LONDON. 
The  Athenteum,  of  March  18,  1843,  says,  in  re- 
viewing the  iirst  of  these  concerts,  "As  regards  the 
music  selected,  the  gems  of  the  evening,  to  us,  were 
Handel's  overture  to  "  Alcides,"  with  a  minuet  and 
march  which  might  have  been  written  yesterday,and 
a  chorus,  "Domine  ad  adjuvandum,"  by  Giovanni 
Porta.  This  was  a  Venetian  composer  born  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  for  awhile 
was  music  director  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  the  patron 
of  Corelli,  subsequently  paid  a  visit  to  London,  and 
finished  his  career  as  chapel.master  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaiia,  in  whose  service  he  died  in  1740.  His  name 


is  appended  to  seventeen  operas,  some  of  which  must 
be  well  worth  enquiring  after,  if  the  noble  compo- 
sition, produced  on  Wednesday,  be  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  genius.  We  have  not  heard  anything  so  grand 
save  from  Handel.  The  opening  movement,  indeed, 
bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  "  Hailstone  Chorus," 
that  we  could  not  help  speculating  whether  the  spleu- 
did  plagiarist,  who  from  an  ancient  dance  tune  could 
weave  the  pastoral  symphony  in  "  The  Messiah," 
might  not  possibly  have  made  its  acquaintance ;  a 
fugue  which  follows  is  little  less  admirable.  How 
low  have  the  Italians  fallen  since  such  music  was 
written,  and  not  by  their  most  famous  men ! 
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LEONARD  M'NALLY. 

This  gentleman,  well  known  both  at  the  English 
and  Irish  bars,  and  in  the  dramatic  circles  as  the 
author  of  a  once  popular  little  piece, "  Robin  Hood," 
&c.,was  oneof  the  strangest  fellows  in  the  world.  His 
figure  was  ludicrous ;  he  was  very  short,  and  nearly 
as  broad  as  long;  his  legs  were  of  unequal  length, 
aud  he  had  a  face  which  no  washing  could  clean. 
When  in  a  hurry,  he  generally  took  two  thumping 
steps  with  the  short  leg,  to  bring  up  the  space  made 
by  the  long  one  ;  and  the  bar,  who  never  missed  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  nicknaming,  called  hira 
accordingly  "  one  pound  two."  He  possessed,  how- 
ever, a  fine  eye,  and  by  no  means  an  ugly  counte- 
nance ;  a  great  deal  of  middling  intellect;  a  shrill, 
full,  good  bar  voice;  great  quickness  at  cross- 
examination,  with  sufficient  adroitness  at  defence ; 
and  in  Ireland  was  the  very  staff  and  standing- 
dish  of  the  criminal  jurisdictions;  in  a  word,  BI'- 
Nally  was  a  good-natured,  hospitable,  talented, 
dirty  fellow,  and  had,  by  the  latter  qualification,  so 
disgusted  the  circuit  bar,  that  they  refused  to  receive 
him  at  their  mess — a  cruelty  I  set  my  face  against, 
and  every  summer  circuit  endeavoured  to  vote  him 
into  the  mess,  but  always  inefl'ectually ;  his  neglect 
of  his  person,  the  shrillness  of  his  voice,  and  his 
frequenting  low  company,  being  assigned  as  reasons 
which  never  could  be  set  aside. 

M'Nally  had  done  something  in  the  great  cause 
of  Napper  and  Dutton,  which  brought  him  into  still 
farther  disrepute  with  the  bar.  Anxious  to  regain 
his  station  by  some  act  equalizing  him  with  his 
brethren,  he  determined  loofl'end  or  challenge  some 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  profession, 
who,  however,  showed  no  inclination  to  oblige  him 
in  that  way.  He  first  tried  his  hand  with  Coun- 
sellor Hendry  Deane  Grady,  a  veteran,  but  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  refused  the  combat.  M'Nally, 
who  was  as  intrepid  as  possible,  by  no  means  des- 
paired ;  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  honour  me  with 
the  next  chance,  and  in  furtherance  thereof,  on 
very  little  provocation,  gave  me  the  retort  not 
courteous  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

I  was  well  aware  of  his  object;  and,  not  feeling 
very  comfortable  under  the  insult,  told  him  (taking 
out  my  watch)  "  M'Nally,  you  shall  meet  me  in  the 
Park  in  an  hour." 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  at 
the  invitation,  and  he  instantly  replied, "  In  half  an 
hour,  if  you  please,"  comparing,  at  the  same  moment, 
his  watch  with  mine ;  "  I  hope  you  wont  disappoint 
me,"  continued  he, "  as  that  —  Grady  did." 

"  Never  fear,  Mac,"  answered  I,  "  there's  not  a 
gentleman  at  the  bar  but  will  tight  you  to-morrow, 
provided  you  live  so  long,  which  I  can't  promise." 

We  had  no  time  to  spare,  so  parted,  to  get  ready. 
The  first  man  I  met  was  Mr.  Henry  Harding,  a 
huge,  wicked,  fighting  King's  County  attorney. 
I  asked  him  to  come  out  with  me ;  to  him  it  was 
fine  sport.  I  also  summoned  Rice  Gibbon, asurgeon, 
who  being  the  most  ostentatious  fellow  imaginable, 
brought  an  immense  bag  of  surgical  instruments, 
Sec,  from  Mercer's  Hospital.  In  forty-five  minutes 
we  were  regularly  posted  in  the  middle  of  the 
review-ground  in  the  Phoenix- Park,  and  the  whole 
scene,  to  any  person  not  so  seriously  implicated, 
must  have  been  irresistibly  ludicrous.  "The  sun 
shone  brightly;  and  surgeon  Gibbon,  to  lose  no 
time  in  case  of  a  hit,  spread  out  all  his  polished 
instruments  on  the  grass,  glittering  in  the  light  on 
one  side  of  me.     My  second  having  stepped  nine 


paces,  then  stood  at  the  other  side,  handed  me  a 
ease  of  pistols,  and  desired  me  to  "  work  away  !" 
M'Nally  stood  before  me,  very  like  a  beer-barrel 
on  its  stilling,  and  by  his  side  were  ranged  three 
unfortunate  barristers,  who  were  all  soon  after- 
wards hanged  and  beheaded  for  high  treason  j 
namely,  John  Sheers  (who  was  his  second,  and 
had  given  him  his  point-blanks,)  with  Henry  Sheers, 
and  Bagenal  Harvey,  who  came  as  amateurs.  Both. 
the  latter,  I  believe,  were  amicably  disposed,  but 
a  negociation  could  not  be  admitted,  and  to  it  we 
went.  M'Nally  presented  so  coolly,  that  I  could 
plainly  see  I  had  but  little  chance  of  being  missed, 
so  I  thought  it  best  to  lose  no  time  on  ray  part. 
The  poor  fellow  staggered,  and  cried  out  "  I  am  hit !" 
and  I  found  some  twitch  myself  at  the  moment 
which  I  could  not  account  for  at  the  time.  Never 
did  I  experience  so  miserable  a  feeling.  He  had 
received  my  ball  directly  in  the  curtain  of  his  side. 
My  doctor  rushed  at  him  with  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  a  dissecting  surgeon,  and  in  a  moment,  with  a 
long  knife,  which  he  thrust  into  his  waistband, 
ripped  up  his  clothes,  and  exposed  his  body  to  the 
bright  sun. 

"The  ball  appeared  to  have  hit  the  buckle  of  his 
gallows  (yclept  suspenders),  by  which  it  had  been 
partially  impeded,  and  had  turned  round,  instead 
of  entering  his  body.  Whilst  I  was  still  in  dread 
as  to  the  result,  my  second,  after  seeing  that  he  had 
been  so  far  protected  by  the  suspenders,  inhumanly 
exclaimed,  "  By  the  powers,  Mac !  you  are  the  only 
rogue  I  ever  knew  that  was  saved  by  the  gallows." 

On  returning  home,  I  found  I  had  not  got  off 
quite  so  well  as  I  had  thought;  the  skirt  of  my 
coat  was  perforated  on  both  sides,  and  a  scratch 
just  enough  to  break  the  skin  had  taken  place  on 
both  my  thighs.  I  did  not  know  this  whilst  on  the 
ground,  but  it  accounts  for  the  twitch  I  spoke  of. 

My  opponent  soon  recovered,  and  after  the  pre- 
cedent of  being  wounded  by  a  King's  Counsel,  no 
barrister  could  afterwards  refuse  to  give  him  sa- 
tisfaction. He  was  therefore  no  longer  insulted, 
and  the  poor  fellow  has  often  told  me  since,  that 
my  shot  was  his  salvation.  He  subsequently  got 
Curran  to  bring  us  together  at  his  house,  and  a 
more  zealous  friendly  partizan  I  never  had,  than 
M'  Nally  proved  himself,  on  my  contest  for  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

Leonard  was  a,great  poetaster ;  and  having  fallen 
in  love  with  a  Miss  Janson,  daughter  to  a  very  rich 
attorney,  of  Bedford-row,  London,  he  wrote  on 
her  the  celebrated  song  of  "The  lass  of  Richmond 
Hill"  (her  father  had  a  lodge  there).  She  could 
not  withstand  this,  and  returned  his  flame.  This 
young  lady  was  absolutely  beautiful,  but  quite  a 
slattern  in  her  person.  She  likewise  had  a  turn 
for  versifying,  and  was  therefore  altogether  well 
adapted  to  ber  lame  lover,  particularly  as  she  never 
could  spare  time  from  her  poetry  to  wash  her  hands, 
a  circumstance  in  which  M'Nally  was  sympathetic. 
The  father,  however,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
refused  his  consent;  and,  consequently,  M'Nally 
took  advantage  of  his  dramatic  knowledge,  by  adopt- 
ing the  precedent  of  Barnaby  Brittle,  and  bribed 
a  barber  to  lather  old  Janson's  eyes  as  well  as  his 
chin,  and  with  something  rather  sharper  too  than 
Windsor  soap.  Slipping  out  of  the  room,  whilst 
her  father  was  getting  rid  of  the  lather  and  the 
smart,  this  Sappho,  with  her  limping  Phaon, 
escaped,  and  were  united  in  the  holy  bands  of 
matrimony  the  same  evening;  and  she  continued 
making,    and    M'Nally    correcting,    verses,  till  ii 
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pleased  God  to  call  them  away.  This  carious  couple 
conducted  themselves,  both  generally  and  towards 
each  other,  extremely  well  after  their  union.  Old 
Janson  partly  forgave  them,  and  made  some  settle- 
ment upon  their  children. — Personal  Sltetclws  of  his 
oivn  Times,  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington. 


SONNETS. 

HEAVEN   AND    EARTH. 

There  are  no  shadows  where  there  Is  no  sun, 
There  is  no  beauty  wliere  there  is  no  shade  : 
And  all  things  in  two  lines  of  glory  run, 
Darkness  and  Light ;  ebon  and  gold,  inlaid. 
God  comes  among  us  thro*  the  shrouds  of  air  ; 
And  his  dim  track  is  Mke  the  silvery  wake 
Left  by  yon  pinnace  on  the  mountain  lake. 
Fading  and  re-appearing  here  and  there. 
The  lamps  and  veils  through  heaven  and  earth  that 

move, 
Go  in  and  out,  as  jealous  of  their  light, 
Like  sailing  stars  upon  a  misty  night. 
Death  is  the  shade  of  coming  life ;  and  love 
Yearns  for  her  dear  ones  in  the  holy  tomb. 
Because  bright  things  are  better  seen  in  gloom  ! 
Rev.  F.  W.  Faber. 

THE    MYSTERY   OF   NIGHT. 

Alas  I  the  weakness  of  our  human  praise. 

Disparaging  the  Power  that  we  adore? 

We  fondly  dream  He  walks  the  silent  shore, 

The  illimitable  Godhead, — feign  he  strays 

The  Genius  of  deep  woods,  and  solemn  ways— 

And  think,  when  darkness  clouds  the  mountains  hoar. 

The  shadow  of  his  hand  is  passing  o'er — ■ 

And  hide  our  faces  from  his  dreaded  gaze. 

Last  night — as  centinelling  stars  *gan  shed 

Dim  light  o'er  coming  gloom,  that  did  enclose 

And  curtain  in  and  pillow  as  a  bed 

The  earth  with  clouds,  awe-struck,  I  straight  arose — 

**  Sure,  here,"  thought  I,  "  some  God  would  lay  his 

head, 
And  lie  unseen  in  this  prepared  repose." 

The  Sketcher, — Blackwood. 


MISS  ADELAIDE  KEMBLE. 

We  have  but  a  word  or  two  to  say  touching  the 
past  career  of  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble.  As  to  the 
date  of  her  birth-day,  that  concerns  not  us.  We 
are  reserved  when  ladies  are  in  the  case ;  and 
are  contented  to  remind  the  public  that  she  is 
the  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Kemble— 
that,  to  the  dramatic  heritage  derived  from  him, 
she  adds  a  right  to  the  musician's  gift,  being  a 
child  of  one  who,  some  years  since,  made  the  name 
of  De  Camp  famous  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  stage-singers  of  the  time.  Every 
circumstance,  therefore,  of  position  and  education 
combined  to  develop  the  talents  which  nature  had 
given  her.  The  air  she  breathed  was  a  stimu- 
lus to  perpetuate  the  most  classical  traditions  of 
music  and  the  drama.  To  this  was  added  con- 
sciousness of  the  honourable  position  always  main- 
tained by  her  family,  and  their  liberal  general 
cultivation — exciting  her  to  do  her  part  also,  and 
to  become,  not  merely  a  voice — not  merely  a  jesfure 
personified,  but  an  artist :  that  is,  agifted  intelligence, 
to  whom  voice  and  gesture  serve  but  as  means  of 
expressing  its  "  fancies  chaste  and  noble,"  and  its 
elevated  conceptions.  Miss  Kemble  has  trained 
herself  for  her  profession,  with  that  thorough-going 
industry  and  ardour,  without  which  there  are  no 
Siddonses,  no    Pastas,  no   Mali  brans.      Like   the 


second  distinguished  woman  named,  her  voice, 
though  amply  sufficient  for  every  theatrical  purpose, 
may  notoriginally  have  beena  willing  one.  Nothing, 
strange  to  say,  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  musical  excellence,  as  too  great  a 
facility  and  richness  of  organ.  By  it  Catalani  was 
led  astray — by  it  sundry  contemporary  warblers — 
but  "  comparisons  are  odious."  We  are  discreet  as 
well  as  reserved.  Enough,  that,under  Signor  Bor- 
dogni  of  Paris,  Miss  Kemble  went  through  all  that 
severe  course  of  study,  to  which  too  few  of  her 
countrywomen  will  subject  themselves.  She  was 
first  heard  in  London  in  1835,  where  she  sang  at  a 
few  concerts.  Though  then  weighed  down  by  a 
consciousness  of  power  with  means  as  yet  inadequate 
for  its  utterance,  though  restrained  by  an  excess  of 
timidity,  it  was  even  then  to  be  seen  that  a  great 
dramatic  artist  was  there.  We  remember  two  words 
from  the  great  duet  in  "  Semiramide,"  which  we 
heard  her  sing  with  Tamhurini — merely  an  exulting 
"  0  gioja !" — but  they  said  enough  to  make  us  sure 
of  what  would  come.  At  the  end  of  that  season, 
after  appearing  at  the  York  Festival,  Miss  Kemble 
was  heard  of  no  more  in  England.  But  ere  long, 
rumours  came  from  Germany  of  an  English  lady 
turning  wise  heads  by  her  dramatic  truth  and  energy 
of  feeling;  and  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1838, 
we  were  told  that  another  of  the  Kembles  had  en- 
tered her  proper  arena,  the  stage — at  no  less  dis- 
tinguished a  place  than  the  Teatro  della  Scala,  Milan. 

From  that  time,  in  spite  of  lets  and  hindrances 
innumerable,  which  too  generally  beset  the  English 
gentlewoman  undertaking  a  foreign  artistic  career. 
Miss  Kemble  has  slowly  and  steadily  advanced 
towards  her  present  high  position.  At  Venice  she 
was  applauded  to  the  echo  for  her  execution  of 
Pasta's  grand  cavatina  in  "  Niube," — at  Mantua 
made  a, furore,  as  an  actress  who  was  "  simpatica" 
(there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  word,  as  all  Italians 
know);  later  still  at  the  Teatro  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
rising  to  such  a  height  of  popularity,  that  upon 
her  contracting  an  engagement  for  Palermo,  Barbaja, 
"  le  bourru  bienfaisant"  broke  the  contract,  and 
paid  the  forfeit  to  retain  her.  Her  chief  parts  have 
been  in  the  operas  of  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 
"  Norma,"  "  Elena  da  Feltre,"  "  Gemma  di  Vergy,'' 
"  La  Sonnambula,"  and  "  Beatrice  di  Tenda."  But 
lest  the  English  should  fancy  that  their  favourite  is 
but  a  signora  in  disguise,  be  it  known  to  them  that  the 
subject  of  our  notice  is  as  fine  a  linguist  in  music 
as  the  most  universal  of  her  contemporaries.  We 
have  heard  her  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  Khine- 
landers  for  her  singing  of  Schubert  and  Beethoven : 
— We  believe  that  she  possesses  a  cahier  of  French 
romances,  which  she  can  say  as  well  as  sing,  with 
finesse  enough  to  charm  the  fastidious  ears  of  the 
Panserons  and  Adams  who  compose  such  dainty 
ware ;  and  we  know  that  she  can  do  worthy  homage 
— to  Handel.  The  oratorio-goers  may  look  for  the 
Miriam  in  her,  and  will  not  be  disappointed. 

What  more  remains '? — save  to  record,  that  after 
having  made  her  mature  talent  heard  at  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Polish  matinee  at  Staft'ord  House, 
and  at  a  private  concert,  Jliss  Kemble  made  a 
second  German  journey  this  autumn,  as  we  said,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  Rhinelanders,  who  are 
not  easy  to  please; — and  lastly,  to  give  the  2d 
of  this  month  (Nov.  1841)  as  the  date  of  her  com- 
mencing a  career  among  her  own  countrymen,  which 
for  Art's  sake,  as  well  as  her  own,  we  fervently 
hope  will  be  as  long  as  it  must  be  brilliant. 

Cruickshank's  Omnibus. 


MUSICAL   AND   LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 
MASTER    SPEAKER. 

CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 
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Master     Speaker  tho'  'tis        late,   Master      Speaker    tho'    'tis         lute,      tho'    'tis     late,    I  must 
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port  the       chair,        pray  support    the    chair,  pray  sup  -  port  the  cliair. 
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cliair,  question,  or  -  der,  hear    him,      hear,      pray      sup     -      port       support       the    chair. 


PAESIELLO. 
Jean  Paesiello,  a  j  ustly  admired  Italian  composer, 
was  the  son  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  1741.  His  father,  desijirning  him  for  the 
profession  of  an  attorney,  confided  his  education  to 
the  Jesuits,  which  gave  the  boy  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  in  some  degree  the  bias  of  his  own  mind, 
and  displaying  his  natural  taste  for  music.  The 
tine,   lull,  and    silver   tones  of   his    voice,  greatly 


helped  to  deliver  the  psalmody  from  the  drawling 
and  monotonous  style  which  long  usage  had,  in 
different  degrees,  sanctioned  in  almost  all  the 
churches  of  Europe.  The  taste  he  displayed,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired,  determined 
the  able  maestro,  Resta,  to  teach  him  the  principles 
of  harmony  and  composition.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  his  father,  who  was  much  gratified  at  his 
progress,  placed  him  in  the  conservatory  of  Saint 
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Onefrid,  at  Naples,  where  he  benefited  greatly  by 
the  instructions  of  the  great  Durante.  Before  he 
arrived  at  his  sixteenth  year,  he  surprised  and 
delighted  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
his  motetts  aud  masses  composed  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life.  He  quitted  St.  Onefrid,  and 
went  to  Bologna,  where  his  two  first  operas  met 
with  such  decided  success  that  his  reputation 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  this  was  in  1763. 
He  still  pursued  his  studies,  and  became  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  sublime  styles  of  Leo,  Traetta, 
Pergolesi,  and  Jomelli;  and  at  length  determined 
to  visit  Naples.  Possessed  with  a  great  amount  of 
genius,  and  confident  of  his  own  ability,  he  felt  no 
fear  from  the  presence  of  Pacini  who  was  then  in 
Naples  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Paesiello 
while  in  that  city  composed  three  operas,  all  of  which 
were  bright  with  the  scintillations  of  a  masterly 
mind.  The  Empress  Catherine,  amazed  with  the 
reputation  which  everywhere  accompanied  the  name 
of  Paesiello,  invited  him  to  her  capital,  whether  he 
went  in  1776 ;  and  where  he  flourished  in  the  double 
character  of  composer  to  the  imperial  theatre,  and 
director  of  the  musical  studies  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Maria.  After  nine  years  residence  in  Russia,  during 
which  time  his  powers  and  his  popularity  still 
continued  to  increase,  and  notwithstanding  the 
polite  and  pressing  invitations  he  received  from 
France,  and  from  Prussia,  he  returned  to  Italy. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Naples  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  King's  private  concerts. 
He  resided  at  Naples  until  the  year  1801,  when 
yielding  to  the  frequent  solicitations  of  the  conser- 
vatory of  music,  and  of  the  first  consul,  he  again 
left  his  native  country,  and  went  to  France,  where 
every  respect  was  paid  to  his  merits,  and  where  he 
at  once  entered  upon  the  honourable  office  of  viaitre 
de  la  chapelle  Consulaire.  After  remaining  two 
years  in  France,  during  which  time  the  health  of 
his  wife  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  theclimate, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Naples.  He 
quitted  France,  loaded  with  honours,  and  arrived 
in  his  native  country,  then  under  the  dominion  of 
France  ;  Joseph  and  Joachim  successively  appointed 
him  director  of  the  private  royal  concerts;  of  the 
chapel  royal ;  and  president  of  the  conservatory  of 
music.  About  the  same  time,  he  was  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  of  the 
order  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  and,  not  long  after,  he 
succeeded  Haydn  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute. 

After  a  life  of  the  most  persevering  and  ardent 
exertion,  rewarded  with  great  emolument,  and  the 
highest  professional  fame,  this  very  distinguished 
composer  died,  in  the  year  1816,  in  the  seventy, 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  extraordinary 
talents  he  was  gifted  with,  he  possessed  qualities 
which  indeared  him  to  whatever  society  he  honoured 
with  his  friendship ;  in  the  courtesies  of  life  Paesiello 
was  a  finished  gentleman,  in  heart  he  was  generous 
and  benevolent,  and  his  information  was  varied 
and  extensive.  The  wish  expressed  on  his  death- 
bed was,  that  he  should  be  buried  without  any 
pomp  whatever;  but  his  memory  was  held  in  such 
high  estimation  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
prevent  the  people  from  attending  his  funeral  in  im- 
mense numbers.  The  principal  professors,  assisted 
by  tlie  pupils  of  the  conservatory,  sung  a  requiem 
which  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  decease. 
On  the  day  of  his  interment,  every  theatre  in  the 
city  performed  some  favourite  piece  of  his  compo- 
sition; such  a  compliment  to  the  talents  and  memory 


of  Paesiello  recalls  a  circumstance  of  a  similar 
character  which  happened  at  the  obsequies  of  that 
master  spirit  of  the  art  of  painting,  Raphael;  when 
his  own  picture  of  the  transfiguration  was  exhibited 
to  the  public  as  the  highest  mark  of  respect  which 
could  be  shown  to  the  memory  of  the  great  departed. 


LINES 


Suggested  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  Oct.  9, 
1843,  WHILE  AT  Clifton  Cottage,  Gareloch. 

Calmly  springs  the  beauteous  mom 

Life  and  day  together  waking ; 
Island  breezes  gently  borne. 

Fan  the  lake  in  ripples  breaking. 

Time  moves  on  with  stealthy  pace. 
Only  aching  hearts  are  sighing; — 

Nature's  ever  varying  grace, 
Charms  with  aspect  never  cloying. 

Oh  !  that  we  would  learn  to  know 
Times  first  lesson,  and  its  last, — 

Truest  guide  on  earth  below. 
And  the  best  when  Time  is  past. — 

Grant  us  great  Father,  while  our  earthly  course  we 

run. 
Enough  of  power  to  say  thy  sovereign  will  be  done. 

J.  M. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GRAND  ORGAN 
AT  HAARLEM. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following 
communication: — Although  this  magnificent  in- 
strument is  generally  visited  by  travellers,  and 
also  mentioned  by  them  as  remarkable  for  its  size 
and  tones,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  description  so 
minute  as  that  which  we  now  present  to  our  readers 
has  ever  been  published  : — 

"  After  the  stranger  has  procured  admission  to 
the  cathedral  of  Haarlem,  and  proceeded  forward 
forty  or  fifty  paces,  on  turning  round,  the  exterior  of 
the  most  magnificent  instrument  in  the  world  shines 
before  him  with  extraordinary  splendour.  At  the 
first  glance,  it  appears  like  three  immense  organs 
piled  on  the  top  of  each  other.  But  a  moment's  re- 
flection convinces  him  that  what  appears  the  lowest, 
is  the  choir  organ!  still,  the  height  of  the  great 
organ  realizes  all  this  anticipation  of  its  dimen- 
sions :  The  lofty  top  of  the  instrument  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  lions  supporting  a  shield,  below 
which  is  a  motto,  not  legible,  from  its  height :  the 
largest  pipes  are  arranged  in  two  handsome  pillars, 
containing  five  or  six  each,  on  difl'erent  sides  of  the 
instrument.  The  figure  upon  the  pillar  on  the 
spectator's  right  is  St.  Asaph,  on  his  left  King  Da- 
vid, engaged  in  adoration,  with  his  harp  in  his  hand, 
and  his  eye  fixed  on  heaven.  Still  lower,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  organ,  is  an  angel  upon  a  lolty  pe- 
destal, blowing  a  trumpet.  Farther  down,  and 
distributed  in  niches  in  front  of  the  organ,  are  four 
figures,  appai'cnlly  enjoying  a  concert  of  their  own. 
They  are  all  employed  with  different  instruments, 
the  tambourine,  violin,  flute,  and  violoncello,  and 
have  certainly  an  airy  appearance,  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  instrument.  The  choir  organ  stands  before 
the  great  organ,  at  the  distance  of  several  feet,  and 
it  is  likewise  surmounted  with  the  figures  of  two 
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angels,  and  embraced  half  its  height  by  wood  work, 
carved  into  various  devices,  and  coloured  white, 
which  is  also  the  colour  of  all  the  figures,  the  pe- 
destals on  each  side  the  organ,  and  tlie  arms  on  the 
top,  which  occasions  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
silvery  hue  of  the  pipes  in  front,  which  are  not  gilt 
as  in  this  country,  but  in  their  original  state  and 
colour.  There  are  several  reasous  for  finishing 
them  in  this  plain  manner :  in  particular,  it  is 
supposed,  when  the  pipes  are  surrounded  with  gild- 
ing, that  the  vibrations  are  lessened,  and  the  tones 
injured.  There  is,  however,  a  little  gilding  at  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes,  sufficient  to  break  the  uniformity 
which  the  front  would  otherwise  exhibit,  and  the 
tops  are  concealed  by  the  drapery  of  a  little  gilded 
curtain.  The  wood-work  in  front  is  of  a  light  pink 
colour.  The  fore  part  of  this  stupenduous  instru- 
ment is  supported  by  four  strong  pillars,  while 
behind  it  is  rested  on  a  thick  wall,  and,  indeed,  the 
weight  of  such  a  body  requires  no  common  support 
for  its  security.  The  musical  reader  will  learn  with 
surprise,  that  the  instrument  contains  no  less  than 
sixty  stops. 

The  organ  has  three  rows  of  keys  besides  those 
used  as  pedals,  but  their  range  is  not  extensive. 
It  contains  two  tremblers,  which  by  alternately 
opening  and  shutting  the  valves  which  admit  the  air 
to  the  pipes,  produce  a  pulsation  as  it  were  in  the 
sound,  which  to  most  hearers  is  not  agreeable.  The 
vox  humana  stop  has  the  most  sweet  and  soothing 
tones  I  ever  heard,  it  seems  to  sound  the  very  music 
of  heaven,  and  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  powers 
of  the  instrument,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  a 
harsh  or  ill-toned  pipe  iu  the  five  thousand  which 
it  contains.  The  air  is  forced  into  the  wind-chest 
by  twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  each  nine  feet  in  length 
and  five  in  breadth,  to  fill  which,  the  constant  ex- 
ertions of  two  men,  as  blowers,  are  required.  The 
largest  pipe  is  thirty-eight  feet  long  and  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter;  those  in  the  ■principal  32  feet, 
in  the  trumpet  and  quintadeena  16,  vox  kimuina  8, 
roer  quint  13,  and  bazuin  32.  There  is  no  swell  in 
the  organ,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  in  use  either  in 
France  or  Holland.  The  organist,  an  obliging 
little  fellow,  played  several  airs,  amongst  others,  a 
song  of  his  own  composition,  which  was  pretty, 
and  an  imitation  of  thunder,  which  displayed  the 
tremendous  powers  of  the  instrument,  was  aston- 
ishing. When  asked  to  play  sacred  music,  he 
immediately  brought  a  volume  of  Clarke's  edition 
of  Handersworks,and,the  halellujah  chorus  having 
been  selected,  he  played  it  with  wonderful  effect, 
and  after  a  short  interval  concluded  with  the  old 
100th  Psalm.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral, 
where  the  organ  is  placed,  are  admirably  calculated 
for  so  large  an  instrument,  the  length  of  this  church 
is  391  feet,  and  its  height  111.  The  organ  is  108 
feet  high, 50  in  breadth,  and  was  built  by  Christian 
Muller,  1738. 

Amateurs  will  be  disappointed  to  find  the  touch 
of  this  instrument  so  stiff  as  to  make  both  strength 
and  exertion  requisite  in  keeping  down  the  keys. 
In  this  part  of  their  mechanism,  modern  instruments 
are  mightily  superior,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  finer 
tones  will  be  produced  than  those  of  the  grand 
organ  at  Haarlem. — From  "  The  Day"  published 
in  Glasgow,  1832. 


the  grace  of  Thalberg  with  the  power  of  Liszt,  and 
promises  to  be,  if  he  is  not  already,  the  greatest 
master  of  the  instrument  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Buddeus — such  is  the  name  of  this  astonishing 
genius — is  a  young  man,  scarcely  19  years  old,  tall, 
of  slim  figure,  with  a  face  that  has  no  traces  of  the 
mind  to  which  it  should  be  the  index  ;  of  swarthy 
complexion,  his  eye  singularly  mild  and  amiable, 
in  manner  most  unaffected,  and  appearing  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  almost  superhuman  powers  with 
which  he  is  gifted.  In  company  he  is  modest  and 
retiring.  He  speaks  our  language  but  imperfectly; 
but  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  freely  informs  the 
inquirer  of  the  story  of  his  life,  his  labours,  his  past 
successes,  and  his  aspirings.  At  the  age  of  seven 
years  his  musical  talent  first  displayed  itself. 
His  father,  who  is  a  noble,  of  Russian  descent, 
destined  him  for  a  military  life;  but  the  passion 
for  music  was  too  strong  in  him  to  be  resisted,  and 
necessity  seconding  the  claims  of  nature,  the  proud 
father  yielded,  and  the  boy  was  permitted  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  genius.  This  developed  itself  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  industry  almost  unexam^ 
pled  was  brought  by  the  youth  in  aid  of  the  im- 
pulses of  his  soul.  Day  and  night  he  toiled  in  his 
vocation,  scarcely  quitting  the  instrument  he  had 
resolved  to  master,  as  none  had  commanded  it 
before  him. 

Buddeus  has  visited  various  courts  of  Europe, 
and  in  all  was  received  with  the  applause  due  to 
his  accomplishments.  He  is  now  about  to  try 
his  fortunes  in  Great  Britain,  where  real  worth 
rarely  fails  to  reap  a  golden  harvest.  And  a  pro- 
digy indeed  he  is.  The  instrument  lives  and  speaks 
under  his  hand ;  it  becomes  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence, and  seems  to  be  a  part  of  himself,  rather 
than  a  distinct  thing,  so  rapidly  does  it  give  utterance 
to  the  harmonies  that  flood  his  inspired  mind.  An 
air  floats  through  his  brain,  and  on  the  instant  is 
made  audible  upon  the  instrument,  over  whose  keys 
his  fingers  play  so  rapidly,  that  the  keenest  eye 
cannot  follow  them.  Nor  one  air  only  does  he  thus 
express ;  we  have  counted  four  or  five  distinct 
themes,  rolling  at  once,  each  audible,  yet  all  blend- 
ing and  harmonising,  as  if  as  many  different  players 
were  striking  the  chords  together.  And  his  touch 
is  as  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  as  for  its  rapidity ; 
such  light,  thin  tones — such  silvery  music  we 
never  heard — save  from  that  prodigy  of  sound,  old 
Lindley's  violoncello.  Then  the  player;  he  is  all 
imagination — wholly  absorbed  in  his  theme — forget- 
ful of  the  place  and  persons  about  him,  as  he  pours 
forth  his  very  soul  iu  music. — Critic,  Dec.  1843* 


A  NEW  PIANIST. 
The  event  of  the  month  is  the  arrival  of  a  pianist 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Germany,  who  unites 


Extensive  Order— A  Newcastle  timber-mer- 
chant, the  other  day,  sat  in  his  counting-house,  be- 
moaning the  bad  times,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
those  large  colliery  orders,  which,  in  days  of  prosperity, 
were  wont  to  flow  in  upon  him  in  such  grateful  pro- 
fusion ;  when  his  gloomy  cogitations  were  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  dingy  customer,  evidently  from 
the  collieries.  The  stranger  briskly  demanded  if  the 
merchant  had  any  plane-tree  in  stock  at  present  ? 
"  Plane-tree,  sir  ?'*  replied  the  merchant,  rubbing  his 
itching  palms  together,  and  stepping  forward  with  a 
bland  smile  upon  his  face,  **  as  good  a  stock  as  any  on 
the  Tyne,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Do  you  want  it  in  the 
log  or  plank,  my  dear  sir  ?  "We  have  abundance  of 
both."  "I'm  not  particular,"  replied  the  pitman, 
"  it's  not  much  I  want — it's  only  for  a  fiddle  brio  1" 
— Gateshead  Observer. 
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THE  SWEET   LITTLE  GIRL   THAT   I  LOVE. 
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Tho'  humble  my  cot.  calm  content  gilds  the  scene. 
For  my  fair  one  delij^hts  in  my  g^rove  ; 

And  a  palace  I'd  quit  for  a  dance  on  the  green, 
With  the  sweet  little  girl  that  I  love. 
The  sweet  little  girl,  &c. 


No  ambition  T  linow  but  to  call  her  my  own> 
No  fame  but  her  praise  wish  to  prove. 

My  happiness  centres  in  Fanny  alone, 
She's  the  sweet  little  girl  that  I  love. 
The  sweet  little  girl,  &c. 
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THE  STROLLING  ACTOR. 

"  The  strolling  actor,"  said  Gag,  "  is  of  high 
social  importance,  and,  philosophically  considered, 
is  entrusted  with  a  noble  mission.     He  is  the  servant 

No.  68. 


of  the  poet,  and,  like  his  master,  has  suffered  from 
the  ingratitude  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  What 
is  his  purpose  ?  why,  to  array  the  shivering  nakedness 
of  human  life  with  a  garment  of  beauty;  to  ad- 
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minister  to  the  higher  aspirations  of  even  the 
coarsest  natures,  which  have  at  times  "  immortal 
longings,"  and  yearn  to  escape  from  the  "  weariness, 
the  fever,  and  the  fret,"  of  working-day  realities  into 
the  fairy  world  of  poetic  invention.  It  is  his  noble 
privilege  toaviaken  the  sympathies  of  the  humblest 
of  his  fellows,  anl,  it  may  be,  often  to  startle  them 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  mystery  of  mysteries 
which  has  slumbered  withir  them.  Look  at  the  ac- 
tor treading  the  threshing  floor  of  a  village  barn. 
Behold  the  village  clowns,  rapt  by  his  "  so  potent 
art,"  carried  for  a  time  beyond  the  "  ignorant  pre- 
sent" by  the  genius  ofthe  poet  and  the  passion  of  the 
player.  Who  shall  say  tliat  these  men  are  not,  without 
knowing  it,  relined,  exalted,  by  the  •'  cunniug  of  the 
scene?" — that  they  do  not,  in  tlie  strange  emotion 
stirring  within  them,  vindicate  the  universal  desire 
to  fly,  at  times,  iVom  the  oppression  of  realities  to 
the  solace  and  delight  of  ideal  life ;  to  have  their 
imaginatiins  quickened,  and  their  hearts  made  to 
throb  with  new  interests;  to  behold  the  sorrows 
of  kings  and  queens — to  rejoice  with  the  good  and 
fortunate,  to  mourn  with  the  struggling  brave,  and 
to  exult  at  the  downfall  of  the  oppressor?  These 
are  moments  that  tune  the  coarsest  nerves  with  a 
new  music,  and  these  moments  are  the  gift  of  the 
strolling  player.  Who  shall  say  that  the  veriest 
churl,  the  merest  clod  of  humanity,  does  not  take 
away  with  him  from  the  player's  scene  thoughts 
that  at  times  leaven  his  mere  earthiness — recollec- 
tions that  come  to  him,  aye  at  the  plough. tail  or  in 
the  sheep-fold,  and  make  him  recognize  a  something 
better,  higher,  in  liis  nature,  as  iirst  revealed  to  him 
by  the  strolling  player,  the  mere  outcast,  the  dis- 
pised  of  men?  Poor,  happy,  careless  wretch,  he 
trudges  on  from  thorpe  to  thorpe,  and  with  "  bated- 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness,"  begs  of  beef- 
trained  magistrates  a  gracious  leave  to  make  some 
bumpkins  happy — to  busy  them  for  a  time  with  a 
picture  of  human  aft'ections  ;  in  fact,  to  bestow  upon 
them  more  real,  more  humanising  good,  than  many 
of  the  said  justices  ever  dreamt  of  in  their  long 
dreams  of  official  usefulness.  Why  if  the  purpose 
of  the  stage  were  duly  acknowledged,  were  truly 
allowed,  the  magistrate  himself,  followed  by  his 
constables,  would  with  floral  wreaths  and  crowns 
of  laurel,  meet  the  strolling  players  at  the  outskirts 
of  every  town  and  hamlet — yea,  would  lodge  them 
in  the  best  inn's  best  rooms,  and  banquet  them  as 
benefactors  of  the  human  family.  They  would  be 
received  with  pipe  and  tabor,  and  treated  as  befits 
the  humble,  much  enduring  missionaries  for  tlie 
diffusion  of  Shaksperianity  !  The  strolling  player 
is  the  merry  preacher  of  the  noblest,  grandest 
lessons  of  human  thought.  He  is  the  poet's  pilgrim, 
and,  in  the  forlornest  byways  and  abodes  of  men, 
calls  forth  new  sympathies — sheds  upon  the  cold 
dull  ti'adeofreallifean  hour  of  poetic  glory,"  making 
a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place."  He  informs  human 
clay  with  thoughts  and  throbbings  that  refine  it, 
and  for  this  he  was  for  centuries  "  a  rogue  and 
vagabond,"  and  is,  even  now,  a  long  long  day's 
march  from  the  vantage  ground  of  respectability. 
Poor  strolling  player !  your  beaver  is  brown — brown 
as  is  a  berry;  your  elbows  are  breaking  through 
vour  coat — no  shirt  to  vulgar  eyes  is  visible — your 
nether  garments  are  withered  as  hay,  and  pack- 
thread stitches  are  in  your  shoe-leather;  neverthe- 
less, it  may  happen  that  in  your  rambling  vocation 
you  have  done  more  for  the  real  happiness  of  your 
fellow  men  than  many  a  magistrate;  and  that, 
weighed  for  worth  in  the  golden  scales  of  justice, 


you  would  outweigh  even  an  alderman  in  his  violet 
and  miniver." — Kew  Monthly  Matjazine. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day, 

How  grateful  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow ! 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  noxv, 
Rough'ning  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their 
spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  sail; — I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorch'd  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea. 

Nor  I  alone,—  a  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fullness  of  delight; 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 

And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound. 
Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 

Go  forth  into  the  gatliering  shade!     Go  forth, 

God's  blessing  breath'd  upon  the  fainting  earth ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wild  bird  in  his  nest. 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wild  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 
Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs. 

The  strange  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast ; 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And,  'twixt  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver'd  head 
To  feel  thee;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep. 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 
His  temples,  while   his    breathing   grows  more 
deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go  ! — But  the  circle  of  eternal  change 
That  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore 

With  sound  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place,  on  the  deep,  once  more : 

Soft  odours,  to  the  sea-air  sweet  and  strange. 
Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 


EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC. 

Music  has  unquestionably  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence  over  the  mind,  and  through  that  medium 
upon  the  body.  In  certain  morbid  conditions  of 
the  system  music  is  a  valuable  remedial  agent. 
Two  modes  are  adopted  to  explain  the  operation  of 
music  on  the  animal  economy.  The  monotony  of 
the  sound  is  said  to  have  a  soothing  eft'ect,  similar 
to  that  which  results  from  listening  to  the  distant 
gurgling  of  a  mountain  stream  or  cataract.  How 
often  has  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  been 
allayed,  and  sleep  been  induced,  when  all  narcotics 
have  failed  to  "  steep  the  senses  in  forgetfulness," 
by  the  music  caused  by  the  waves  dashing  upon  the 
sea  beach.  The  attachment  of  the  Swiss  to  their 
native  soil,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  is  one  of  the  most  prominently  developed 
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features  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dark  and  rugged  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Poets 
and  orators  have  entered  into  chivalrous^  rivalry 
to  celebrate  the  romantic  alfection  of  the  Swiss 
for  their  own  mountainous  and  bleak  wilds.  It 
is  well  known  that  when  they  are  separated  from 
their  dearly  loved  country  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  are  attacked  with  a  disease  termed  nostalgia, 
which  often  produces  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
In  Switzerland  there  is  a  favourite  dance  which  the 
young  shepherds  perform  to  a  tune  played  on  a 
kind  of  bagpipe.  It  is  of  a  wild  and  irregular 
character,  but  so  intoxicated  are  the  lower  orders 
of  Swiss  with  it,  that  if  they  hear  it  played  when 
on  foreign  service,  it  creates  such  an  intense  desire 
to  revisit  their  native  homes,  that,  if  not  gratified, 
disease  and  death  are  known  to  result.  So  powerful 
an  effect  had  this  music  on  the  minds  of  the  Swiss 
troops  in  the  French  army,  that  orders  were  issued 
that  the  tune  should  not  be  played  in  the  Swiss 
regiments  on  pain  of  death. — Polytechnic  Journal. 


BOILDIEU  AND  TALLEYRAND. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  lived, 
in  humble  circumstances,  a  youth  whose  musical 
talents  had  just  begun  to  develop  themselves.  No- 
body had  as  yet  noticed  the  merit  of  the  young 
virtuoso  except  his  master,  an  obscure  member  of 
the  Paris  Opera  Comi<jue's  orchestra.  The  latter 
doubted  not  that  Adrien  (for  that  was  his  name) 
would  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  His  only  diffi- 
culty was  to  devise  the  means  of  bringing  him  out 
in  a  suitable  manner.  Another  obstacle  remained 
to  be  overcome  ;  our  youthful  musician  had  no  coat. 
The  old  master  was  the  owner  of  one,  a  splendid 
piece  of  woven  wool,  the  origin  of  which  coincided 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  he  sported  only  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  great  interest  he  took  in 
his  pupil's  success,  he  held  his  coat  in  such  high 
estimation  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
lend  it  him.  The  love  of  art,  however,  ultimately 
prevailed,  and  the  coat  was  reluctantly  handed  to 
Adrien,  with  the  earnest  recommendation  that  he 
would  carefully  shelter  it  from  all  mishaps;  and 
although  it  was  of  capacious  size,  the  master  being 
very  corpulent  and  the  pupil  very  lean,  the  latter 
was  glad  to  wear  it.  At  six  precisely  they  repaired 
to  the  theatre.  The  attention  which  the  old  musi- 
cian paid  to  his  coat,  and  his  anxiety  about  Adrien's 
debut,  were  manifested  in  all  his  movements.  At 
one  time  he  gave  his  pupil  in  haste  apiece  of  advice 
he  deemed  indispensible  for  the  execution  of  the 
pieces  about  to  be  played ;  at  another  he  pointed 
out  the  proper  manner  of  wearing  the  said  gar- 
ment, so  as  to  avoid  all  friction  of  the  elbows ;  he 
taught  him  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  monotony  in 
his  execution,  and  to  beware  of  such  quarters  as 
might  bring  his  coat  in  contact  with  the  oil  trick- 
ling from  the  lamps.  He  was  trying  with  one  hand 
the  piano,  and  removing  with  the  other  the  dust 
that  profaned  the  collar  and  sleeves  of  his  most 
valuable  piece  of  clothing,  when  the  manager  gave 
the  wonted  three  strokes,  and  called  over  the  per- 
formers ;  and  the  worthy  master  was  compelled  to 
descend,  and ,  for  the  first  time,  leave  to  their  fate 
his  pupil  and  darling  coat.  At  that  period  concerts 
were  given  in  front  of  the  curtain,  which  continued 
lowered,  and  the  whole  orchestra  was  stationed  be- 
low in  its  usual  place.  The  artistes  who  were  to 
execute  solos,  and  who  successively  presented  them 


selves  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  often  had  great 
trouble  to  find  their  way  between  the  curtain  and 
the  first  cotilissc.  When  it  was  Adrien's  turn  ot 
come  forward,  he  was  some  seconds  in  finding  his 
way  through  the  passage.  His  patron,  who  was  in 
the  orchestra,  seeing  his  handsome  coat  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  being  soiled,  by  rubbing  against  the 
greasy  ropes  of  the  curtain,  could  not  stand  the  sight; 
he  rushed  forward,  upset  his  desk,  and  cried  out  in 
a  heart-rending  tone,  "Adrien,  Adrien,  do  take  care 
of  my  coat !"  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  young  man's  dismay  at  a  moment 
when  the  whole  audience  had  their  eyes  on  him, 
and  he  required  all  his  presence  of  mind.  Yet  his 
confusion  was  but  transient ;  his  genius  prevailed, 
and  his  execution  kindled  imanimous  plaudits. 
The  manager  introduced  him  to  Prince  Talleyrand, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  After  over- 
whelming him  with  congratulations,  the  Prince  said 
to  him  with  great  kindness,  "My  young  friend,  do 
you  go  to  my  cashier,  who  will  hand  you  five  hun- 
dred francs,  with  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  buy 
yourself  a  new  coat."  Thirty-three  years  after. 
Prince  Talleyrand,  whose  health  advancing  years 
had  im]>aired,  was  at  the  baths  at  Hyeres,  in  Pro- 
vence, living  in  a  house  where  he  had  assembled 
several  artists  to  whom  he  had  just  told  the  above 
anecdote.  A  very  pale  man,  whose  features  de- 
noted great  sufi'erings,  suddenly  rose  and  said  to 
the  Prince,  who  had  not  yet  perceived  him  in  the 
crowd — "  Monseigneur,  I  am  that  same  Adrien !" 
"You?"  returned  the  Prince.  "I  myself,  Adrien 
Boildieu,"  reiterated  the  composer  of  so  many 
charming  operas.  Talleyrand  embraced  the  author 
of  "  La  Dame  Blanche,"  who  was  already  sinking 
into  his  grave. 


ANECDOTE  OF  INCLEDON. 

Vanity  was  the  besetting  sin  of  Incledon — the 
chief  yet  amusing  abatement  to  his  otherwise  just 
and  liberal  character.  In  pronouncing  his  own 
name  he  believed  he  described  all  that  was  admirable 
in  human  nature.  It  would  happen,  however,  that 
his  perpetual  veneration  of  self  laid  him  open  to 
many  etfects  which,  to  any  man  less  securely  locked 
and  bolted  in  his  own  conceit,  would  have  opened 
the  doors  to  his  understanding.  But  he  had  no 
room  there  for  other  than  what  it  naturally  con- 
tained ;  and  the  bump  of  content  was  all-sufficient 
to  fill  the  otherwise  aching  void.  Incledon  called 
himself  the  "  English  ballad-singer"  per  se ;  a  dis- 
tinction be  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the 
highest  in  the  realm  of  talent.  Amongst  many  self- 
deceptions  arising  out  of  his  one  great  foible,  he 
was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  reading 
man.  Matthews  callingupon  the  ballad-singer  one 
day  to  get  a  lesson  of  him  by  heart,  found  him 
poring  over  a  book.  As  it  was  not  a  music-book, 
his  visitor  felt  curious  to  learn  the  nature  of  his 
study,  and  inquired  what  he  was  reading.  Incledon 
turned  down  upon  its  face  the  open  page  reveren- 
tially upon  the  table,  and  with  a  solemn  expression 
of  countenance  replied, — "  My  dear  Blotthews,  I'm 
doing  what  every  master  of  a  family  should  do,  im- 
proving my  mind  ;  and  not  only  my  mind  but  my 
morals.  I'm  reading  a  book  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  father  and  husband.  My  dear 
boy,  I'll  lend  it  to  you ;  you're  a  young  man,  and 
will  be  the  better  for  it  all  your  life.  My  dear 
Matthews, it's  the  '  Newgate  Calendar  1'" — Frazer's 
AJafjazine. 
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Words  by  A.  Stewart. 
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Music  by  John  Turnbull. 
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As  violets  show,  at  break  o'  day, 
Their  beauties  thro'  a  crystal  veil, 

So  Jeanie's  een  o'  blue  pourtray 

A  heart  where  heaven's  graces  dwell. 
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The  gfowden  locka  plaj  on  her  brow, 
Like  sunbeams  on  a  summer  sea ; 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  vow. 
My  bonnie  blue  eyed  Jeanie  Leo, 
My  bonnie,  &c. 


THE  DULCIMER. 

This  ancient  and  curious  instrument  consists  of 
a  flat  box  about  three  feet  long,  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth,  and  four  inches  in  depth ;  and  in  shape  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  cushion  of  an  ordinary 
chair, — the  front,  or  side  next  the  performer,  being 
wider  than  the  opposite  side.  The  lop,  or  helly,  of 
I  lie  instrument  is  of  thin  wood,  perforated  with  two 


sounding  holes.  On  the  belly,  and  respectively 
parallel  to  the  ends  of  the  instrument,  there  are 
fixed  two  rows  of  wooden  pins, — about  a  dozen  in 
each  row  ;  each  pin  being  about  two  inches  high, 
with  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  between  every 
two.  Each  row  stands  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  instrument  from  its  contiguous  end, — 
the  two  rows  thus   dividing  the  belly  into  three 
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compaitments.  These  pins,  being  bevelled,  or 
brought  to  an  edge  at  the  top,  serve  as  bridges  to 
elevate  and  support  the  strings.  The  strings  are  of 
thin  metallic  wire, — four  to  each  note, — tuned,  of 
course,  to  the  same  pitch.  The  wires  are  fastened 
at  one  end  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  small 
brass  jaggs,  and  at  the  other  by  iron  pegs,  which 
can  be  turned  round  by  a  key  to  tune  the  insti'ument, 
as  is  done  in  the  pianoforte.  Although  there  are 
two  rows  of  bridges,  the  strings  composing  one  note 
do  not  pass  over  two  pins  ;  for  the  pins  are  so  placed 
that  one  stands  opposite  the  space  between  two  on 
the  other  side ;  thus  giving  room  to  the  strings  upon 
it  to  run,  without  interruption,  the  whole  length  of 
the  instrument  from  the  bridge  to  the  opposite  end. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  several  notes  present  a 
surface  of  alternate  elevations  and  depressions 
similar  to  the  appearance  of  the  wurp  thi'eads  in  a 
loom,  when  moved  by  the  treadles  to  receive  the 
woof.  The  compass  of  the  instrument  extends  to 
two  octaves  and  a  half,  tuned  in  the  chromatic  scale. 
When  played  upon,  it  is  placed  on  a  table,  and  is 
slightly  inclined,  so  as  to  face  the  performer,  who  sits 
opposite  to  it,  and  beats  npon  it  with  both  hands, 
by  means  of  slight  slips  of  cane,  about  six  inches 
long,  and  curved  at  one  end.  The  strings  are  struck 
with  the  curved  end,  which  is  muffled  by  a  thread 
being  twisted  round  it. 


THE  SKYLARK. 

Bird  of  the  w  ilderness. 

Blithesome  and  cumberless. 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness. 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud. 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  art  thou  journeying? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away  ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  I 

Emblem  of  happiness. 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, — 
0  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

James  Hogg,  born  at  Ettrick,  25th  Jan.,  1773, 
died  21s«  Nov.,  1835. 
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And  trace  thy      journey   to       the        realms    of 


day. 


-TzoF- 


ig^ls 
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And  trace  thy      journey    to        the        realms  of  day. 


:P=P 


:5j: 


And  trace  thy    journey 
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OPERATIC    AND  SACRED  BIUSIC   IN 

ITALY. 

Translated  fur  the   British  Minstrel, /roin  tlie 

French  of  Rousseau. 

We  must  not  quit  Venice  without  saying  a  word 
or  two  on  its  celebrated  amusements,  or  at  least  of 
the  part  that  I  took  in  them  during  my  sojourn  in 
that  city.  It  has  been  seen  how  little  1  had  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  youth — at  least  such  as 
are  called  so  ;  at  Venice  my  tastes  were  unchanged. 
My  occupations,  however,  which  would  have  hin- 
dered me  from  acting  otherwise,  rendered  more  de 
lightful  the  simple  recreations  that  I  indulged  my- 
self with.  The  lirst  and  most  pleasing  was  the 
society  of  people  of  talent,  such  as  Messrs.  le  Blond, 
de  Saint  Cyr,  Currio,  Altema,  and  others;  we  were 
intimate  also  with  two  or  three  English  gentlemen 
of  great  talents  and  acquirements,  and  as  fond  of 
music  as  (mrselves.  All  these  gentlemen  had  their 
wives,  their  friends,  or  their  sweethearts,  at  whose 
houses  we  had  frequently  musical  entertainments 
and  balls.  We  had  sometimes  cards  also,  but  not 
often  :  the  theatre,  and  the  abundance  of  liveliness, 
talent,  and  taste  among  ourselves,  made  card-play- 
ing a  poor  amusement — at  the  best  but  the  resource 
of  the  dull  and  idle.  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
Paris  the  prejudices  of  that  country  against  Italian 
music ;  but  I  had  also  fortunately  inherited  from  na- 
ture a  sufficiency  of  that  sort  of  feeling  against  which 
prejudices  cannot  long  hold  out,  so  that  1  soon  ex- 
perienced for  this  music  the  passion  which  it  inspires 
in  those  who  are  fit  to  judge  of  it.  In  listening  to 
the  barcarolles,  I  discovered  that  I  had  never  heard 
proper  singing  till  now,  and  I  soon  was  so  taken 
with  the  opera,  that,  tired  of  the  babbUug  and  other 
frivolities  around  me,  when  my  sole  wish  was  to  be 
a  listener,  I  frequently  left  my  companions  for 
another  part  of  the  tlieatre.  There,  alone,  and  shut 
up  in  my  box,  I  became  all  attention  to  the  piece, 
and,  in  spite  even  of  its  great  length,  would  sit 
absorbed  in  it  till  the  close.  Once,  at  the  theatre 
of  Saint  Chrysostom,!  fell  asleep — more  fast  asleep 
even  than  I  could  have  been  if  in  bed.  The  more 
loud  and  brilliant  airs  did  nut  awaken  me:  but 
who  can  express  the  sensations  I  experienced  by 
the  delightful  harmony  and  angelic  melody  of  that 
air  which  did.  And  what  an  awakening — what 
extacy — when  I  opened  at  the  same  moment  both 
my  ears  and  my  eyes!  My  first  notion  was  to 
think  myself  in  paradise.  This  enchanting  air, 
which  I  can  still  call  to  mind,  and  shall  never  for- 
get while  life  lasts,  began  thus : — 

"  Conservami  la  bella 
Che  si  m'  accende  il  cor." 

The  piece  I  was  desirous  of  possessing — my  wish 
was  as  soon  gratified,  and  long  have  I  preserved  it  : 
hut  it  was  far  from  being  on  paper  what  it  was  in 
my  memory.  It  was  indeed  tiie  same  notes,  but 
not  the  same  thing,  and  never  shall  it  be  executed, 
but  in  my  imagination,  as  it  was  on  the  evening 
that  it  awakened  me  from  my  slumbers. 

-A  kind  of  music,  in  my  opinion  very  superior  to 
that  of  the  opera,  and  which  has  no  equal  in  Italy, 
or  indeed  any  where  else,  is  that  of  the  scuole.  The 
scuole  are  the  charity  houses  established  for  the 
education  of  young  girls  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
whom  the  republic  afterwards  sets  oH'  into  the 
world  with  a  dowry.  Among  the  talents  that  are 
cultivated  in  these  young  people,  music  holds  the  first 
rank.     Every  Sunday,  at  the  church  of  each   ol 


these  four  scwihi,  are  performed,  during  vespers,  in 
full  chorus  and  with  a  complete  orchestra,  motets, 
composed   and   directed   by  the   great   masters  ot 
Italy,  and  executed,  in  galleries  enclosed  with  grat- 
ings, by  girls  the  oldest  of  whom  is  not  twenty 
years  of  age.     I  have  no  idea  of  anything  so  charm- 
ing, so  touching,  as  this  music:  the  exquisite  taste 
of  the  airs,  the  beauty  of  the  voices,  the  correctness 
of  the  execution — every  thing,  indeed,  about  these 
delicious  concerts,  concurs  in  producing  an  impres- 
sion that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  not  to  feel. 
Currio  and  I  never  missed  being  present  at  vespers, 
and  in  that  we  were  not  singular.     The  church  was 
always  crowded  with  amateurs,  the  actors  of  the 
opera  even  making  a  point  of  attending  to  improve 
their  taste  in  singing  from  these  excellent  models. 
One  thing  that  annoyed  me,  however,  was  the  pro- 
voking gratings,  from  which   nothing  but  sounds 
issued,  and  which  concealed  from  view  the  angels 
of  beauty  within.     I  could  speak  of  nothing  else. 
One  day  when  I  was  talking  of  the  subject  at 
Mons.  le  Blond's,  "  if  you  are  so  anxious,"  said  he, 
"  to  see  these  young  ladies,  I  can  easily  satisfy  you, 
for  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  establishment ; 
I  shall  take  you  there  to  luncheon."     I  gave  him  no 
rest,you  may  be  sure,  till  he  kept  his  word.     Having 
entered   the   hall   that    contained   these   beauties, 
Mons.  le  Blond  presented  to  me,  one  after  the  other, 
those  with  whose  names  and  voices  I  had  become 
familiar.    "  Come  here,  Sophie" — she  was  a  per- 
fect fright.     "  Come  here,  Cattina"— she  was  blioid 
of  an  eye.     "  Come  here,  Bettina" — she  again  was 
disfigured  by  the  smallpox.     Scarcely  one  but  had 
some   notable  delect.     The  rascal  laughed  at  my 
surprise  and  disappointment.     Nevertheless  two  or 
three  appeared  to  me  passable,  but  they  only  sung 
in  the  choirs.     During  luncheon  I  remarked  that 
indiBerent  looks  do  not  necessarily  chase  away  the 
Graces;  and  then  I  said  to  myself — whoever  sings 
so  well  must  have  soul — and  they  have  souls.     In 
short,  my  disappointment  had  begun  so  much  to 
subside,  that,  when  I  took  my  departure,  I  found 
myself  almost  in  love  with  the  whole  of  them.     I 
hesitated  about  returning  to  vespers — but  could  not 
stay  away.     I  continued  to  find  their  singing  de-  i 

lightful,  and  their  voices  painted  their  faces  so  well,         1 
that,  while  they  sung,  I  persisted  in  spite  of  my         ^ 
eyes,  in  thinking  them  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
world. — J.  C. 


MUSIC  AT  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

A  subdued  tone  and  repose  are  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  subscribers  to  the  opera,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  music  there  of  a  sub- 
dued and  reposo  character ;  there  is  no  noise  at  the 
opera,  no  thrashing  out  sound  as  one  thrashes  out 
oats  with  a  flail ;  the  expression  of  the  music  to  be 
performed  is  more  attended  to  than  even  the  execu- 
tion, and  taste  reigns  supreme.  A  vulgar  ear  will 
be  infinitely  more  pleased  with  the  crashing,  stun- 
ning, blasting  noise  of  the  concerts  at  the  English 
opera  house,  but  nothing  of  that  loud  talking  upon 
catgut  is  understood  here;  the  object  of  the  per- 
formers here  is  to  make  their  instruments  speak,  and 
in  speaking  to  make  them  say  something:,  as  it  is  of 
the  singers  to  make  their  songs  act,  and  in  acting  to 
do  something.  This  is  precisely, and  concisely,  the 
dift'erence  between  the  music  at  the  Italian  opera 
and  the  music  everywhere  else  about  town,  and  this 
expressiveness  it  is  that  gives  to  the  former  its  de- 
served superiority. — Blacliwood's  Magazine. 
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Words  by  Burns. 
Andante  espressivo. 


Ai7' — TJte  bonnle  hrncket  Lassie* 
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part,     Kuo  on         tljy         des  -  pair  -  ing    loy  -  er.  Canst  thou  break   his  faithfn'      lieurt 


g^ 
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Turn    a     -    guin,   thou      fair    E 


li  -  za;      If     to         love       th^     heart    de  -    nies,  For 
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pi  -  ty    liitle  the    cruel  sen  -  tence     Under        friendship's  kind     dis  -    guise. 
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:-|=ji 


■r 
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Turn  a^ain,  thou  fair  Eliza, 

Ae  kind  blink  before  we  part, 
Rue  on  thy  despairinj^"  lover  1 

Canst  thou  break  his  faithfu'  heart? 
Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza; 

If  to  love  thy  heart  denies, 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence 

Under  friendship's  kind  disguise! 

Thee,  dear  maid,  hae  I  offended  ? 

The  offence  is  loving  thee  : 
Canst  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever, 
Wha  for  thine  wad  gladly  die  ? 
No.  69. 


While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom, 
Thou  shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe  ; 

Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden, 
Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 

Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom. 

In  the  pride  o'  sunny  noon  ; 
Not  the  little  sporting-  fairy, 

All  beneath  the  simmer  moon; 
Not  the  poet,  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  in  his  e'e. 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture^ 

That  thy  presence  gies  to  ma. 
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CATHEDRAL  HYMN. 

A  dim  and  mighty  minster  of  Old  Time  ! 

A  temple  shadowy  with  remembrances 

Of  the  majestic  past! — the  very  light 

Streams  with  a  colouring  of  heroic  days 

In  every  ray,  which  leads  through  arch  and  aisle 

A  path  of  dreamy  lustre,  wandering  back 

To  other  years;— and  the  rich  fretted  roof, 

And  the  wrought  coronal  of  summer  leaves, 

Ivy  and  vine,  and  many  sculptor'd  rose — 

The  tenderest  image  of  mortality — 

Binding  the  slender  columns,  whose  light  shafts 

Cluster  like  stems  in  corn-sheaves — all  these  things 

Tell  of  a  race  that  nobly,  fearlessly, 

On  their  heart's  worship  pour'd  a  wealth  of  love ! 

Honour  be  with  the  dead! — the  people  kneel 

Under  the  helms  of  antique  chivalry. 

And  in  the  crimson  gloom  from  banners  thrown, 

And  midst  the  forms,  in  pale  shroud  slumber  carv'd 

Of  warriors  on  their  tombs. — The  people  kneel 

Where  mail-clad  chiefs  have  knelt;  where  jewelled 

crowns 
On  the  flushed  brow  of  conquerors  have  been  set; 
Where  the  high  anthems  of  old  victories 
Have  made  the  dust  give  echoes.     Hence  vain 

thoughts ! 


Memories  of  power  and  pride,  which  long  ago, 

Like  dim  processions  of  a  dream,  have  sunk 

In  twilight  depths  away.     Return,  my  soul ! 

The  cross  recals  thee. — Lo  I  the  blessed  cross ! 

High  o'er  the  banners  and  the  crests  of  earth 

Fix'd  in  its  meek  and  still  supremacy  ! 

And  lo  !  the  throng  of  beating  human  hearts, 

With  all  their  secret  scrolls  of  buried  grief. 

All  their  full  treasuries  of  immortal  hope. 

Gathered  before  their  God!     Hark!  bow  the  flood 

Of  the  rich  organ  harmony  bears  up 

Their  voice  on  its  high  waves! — a  mighty  burst! — 

A  forest  sounding  music  ! — every  tone 

Which  the    blasts  call  forth   with  their  harping 

wings 
From  gulfs  of  tossing  foliage,  there  is  blent : 
And  the  old  minster — forest-like  itself — 
With  its  long  avenues  of  pillared  shade. 
Seems  quivering  all  with  spirit,  as  that  strain 
O'erflows  its  dim  recesses,  leaving  not 
One  tomb  unthrilled  by  the  strong  sympathy 
Answering  the  electric  notes. — Join,  join,  my  soul! 
In  thine  own  lowly,  trembling  consciousness, 
And  thine  own  solitude,  the  glorious  hymn. 

Felicia  Dorotliea  Browne  (3Irs.  Hemans)  born  at 
Liverpool, Sep.-H,\im,diedatDublin,May  16, 1835. 


MY  VOICE  SHALT  THOU  HEAR  IN  THE  MORNING,  0  LORD. 

ANTHEM,  BY  THE  CHEVALIER  NEUKOMM. 
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FYE,   NAY  PR'YTHEE  JOHN. 

CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


//.  Purcell. 
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MR.  MAINZER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

This  indefatigable  and  pbilanthrophic  gentleman 
has  shown  an  amount  of  devotion  and  perseverance 
which  fully  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  liberal 
and  educated  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
British  Empire.  No  distance  seems  too  far,  no 
labour  too  great,  no  obstacle  seems  insurmountable, 
to  will  and  to  do  are  with  him  terms  of  the  same  im- 
port. South,  West,  North  and  East  have  been  visited 
by  him.  He  has  identified  himself  with  every  move- 
ment which  has  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
the  people  for  its  object,  whether  religious  or  moral, 
throughout  the  country — at  one  time  we  find  him 
joining  in  the  labours  of  Father  Mathew  and  zeal- 
ously endeavouringto  supply  for  the  working. classes 
a  pleasing  and  delightful  substitute  for  the  deep  se- 
duction of  the  whiskey-shop — at  another  we  hear  of 
him  lecturing  to  the  inmates  of  the  lunatic  asylums 
and  striving  to  provide  a  fund  of  pleasing  associa- 
tions to  those  whose  reasoning  faculties  are  shattered 
and  perverted  by  the  most  melancholy  and  humbling 
of  all  human  ailments.     Then  again  we  find  him 
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co-operating  with  the  teachers  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  the  labour  of  instructing  the  unsophisti- 
cated and  pliant  heart  of  childhood,  and  his  beau- 
tiful little  airs  become  the  means  by  which  the  words 
of  religious  hope  or  of  moral  precept  will  take  a  fast 
and  permanent  hold  on  the  young  imagination, 
and,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  pierce,  giving 
promise  of  at  least  laying  the  foundation  of  what 
will  go  far  to  make  a  happy  and  virtuous  old  age. 

In  Scotland,  we  hear  of  him  lecturing  to  thou- 
sands in  Edinburgh,  and  immediately  he  is  holding 
a  fete  champetre  on  the  romantic  Loch  Lomond, 
and  its  echoes,  which  erewhile  reverberated  the 
slogan  and  the  war-song  of  barbarous  caterans,  are 
now  heard  whispering  back  and  pleasedly  lingering 
over  and  repeating  the  songs  of  peace  and  universal 
brotherhood.  Then  as  though  he  had  a  lease  of 
the  "  seven  league  boots"  of  our  nursery  days — he  is  off 
and  away,  and  lona  or  Inverness  is  not  too  distant 
for  him — "  even  with  a  twynke"  he  is  in  Dumfries, 
Kilmarnock  and  Ayr.  Bui  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
attempt  following  him  in  his  tour  through  Scotland, 
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for  one  day  he  is  on  the  mountains,  amid  the 
cloudy  spectres  of  Ossian's  land,  and  the  next  he  is 
speaking  in  a  meeting  of  assembled  divines,  or 
gaining  among  the  laity  the  suffrages  alike  of  the 
educated  and  the  ignorant.  He  is  a  feature  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  Men  begin  to  perceive  that 
the  ornamental  does  not  detract  from  the  useful,  but 
that  a  high  utility  requires  more  than  mere  thews 
and  sinews,  and  that  a  religious  education  does 
not  necessarily  require  a  sacrifice  of  the  arts  which 
civilization  has  perfected,  and  which  in  the  rudest 
times  were  held  marks  of  superiority. 

In  our  Miscellany  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
velope  and  carry  out  some  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  with  much  gratification  that  we 
witness  the  approach  of  a  time  when  music  will  be 
held  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  system  of  national 
education.  Too  long  had  the  profession  of  music, 
especially  in  Scotland,  been  doomed  to  obloquy 
and  almost  contempt.  And  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  it  is  no  very  long  time  since  a  little 
degree  of  knowledge  in  music  was  associated  with  a 
very  great  amount  of  personal  carelessness,  not  to 
say  vice,  on  the  part  of  the  possessor.— The  time 
necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  the  small  remuneration  which  fell  to  the  share 
of  him  who  had  devoted  his  time  for  its  acquisi- 
tion, made  it  not  worth  the  attention  of  the  educated 
portion  of  society,  and  thus  it  fell  into  the  hands 
almost  exclusively  of  a  class  of  men  whose  acquire- 
ments in  the  science  were  as  contemptible  as  their 
conduct  and  character  were  worthless — this,  al- 
though the  class  is  now  in  a  great  measure  extinct, 
has  left  an  evil  influence  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
removed,  and  we  cannot  look  upon  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Mainzer  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  great 
public  and  universal  benefaction. 

The  puritanical  spirit  which  held  sway  over  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  Scottish  church,  almost 
entirely  proscribed  music  from  the  duties  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  what  was  allowed  to  remain,  was 
performed  on  the  part  of  precentors  and  people  in 
a  manner  so  slovenly  and  heartless,  that  saving  the 
reels,  strathspeys,  and  popular  song  airs,  which  cus- 
tom had  identified  with  the  national  tliought,  and 
which  were  almost  integral  portions  of  our  national 
language,  music  was  allowed  to  languish,  and  its 
fascinating  and  moral  powers  were  unknown  and 
unappreciated.  It  was  impossible  however,  that 
this  state  of  things  could  long  continue.  A  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  self  tuition  began  to  establish  itself 
upon  the  substratum  of  antiquated  and  time  con- 
secrated observances  and  abuses,  and  men  thence- 
forth resolved  to  add  the  elegant  to  the  useful. 
Immediately  there  sprung  up  innumerable  institu- 
tions which  had  for  their  object  the  widening  the 


range  of  human  observation,  and  adding  to  their 
means  of  rational  enjoyment. 

Gradually  throughout  all  Scotland  the  wish  to 
know  and  to  be  able  to  read  music  with  facility  has 
been  gaining  strength, and  most  fortunate  is  it  for  the 
people,  that  this  wish  will  meet  with  a  speedy  and 
full  gratification.  Still  more  happy  is  the  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Mainzer,  who  appears  among  us, 
comes  prepared  with  so  many  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  aid  in  the  delightful  exercise.  He  comes 
as  an  educated  gentleman  to  redeem  the  profession 
and  the  study  of  music  from  the  lowly  position  to 
which  they  were  consigned,  and  from  which  they 
were  but  beginning  to  emerge.  His  mind  is  amply 
stored  with  the  material  to  make  music  respectable, 
gathered  evidently  from  a  careful  study  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  elder  literary  giants,  which  he  delivers 
in  the  most  easy  and  seductive  manner.  His  eru- 
dition brought  to  illustrate  the  history  of  music 
raises  it  to  a  noble  position  among  subjects  for  study 
and  practice.  His  own  conduct  and  captivating 
manners  are  a  plea  for  the  beneficient  influence  of 
music,  and  speak  more  powerfully  than  any  words 
of  ours  can  in  behalf  of  it  as  a  means  for  the  fur- 
therance  of  social  delight,  and  the  knitting  together 
of  the  whole  human  family.  His  genius  and  in- 
dustry, brought  to  the  task  of  popular  musical 
instruction,  give  the  study  an  importance  which  a 
mind  less  eminently  gifted  would  fail  to  produce. 

Most  heartily  do  we  wish  him  success.  For  his 
labours  have  been  severe,  and  the  highest  pleasure 
and  reward — we  feel  convinced — he  could  enjoy  or 
wish  for,  would  be  to  see  the  knowledge  of  music 
as  widely  diffused  as  is  the  knowledge  of  letters. 
Scotland  is  rich  in  melody,  and  most  rich  in  song, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland  are  gifted  with  the 
power  and  the  feeling  to  unite  these  twin  charmers, 
as  far  as  the  possession  of  musical  voices  is  con- 
cerned; and  the  Scottish  people  have  the  power 
of  perseverance  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  people.  Why  then  should  he  not  suc- 
ceed? Our  wish  is,  that  he  may  find  the  people  of 
Scotland  so  ready  to  embrace  his  system,  and  those 
who  have  the  power  to  further  his  views  so  willing 
to  aid  him,  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  make  his 
home  among  our  own  wild  hills  and  luxuriant 
valleys,  whose  echoes  are  perpetually  gushing  forth 
the  richest  melodies  and  the  most  noble  harmonies. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
deed ;"  would  it  were  so  in  this  case,  for  soon  would 
we  have  Mr.  Mainzer  installed  into  the  Chair  of 
Music  in  our  Metropolitan  University,  where  his 
talents  would  add  a  lustre  to  its  already  high  fame, 
and  where  his  services  and  his  presence  would  per- 
petuate and  render  permanent  the  desire  for  musical 
tuition  which  we  know  is  already  in  existence.    In 
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the  event  of  such  a  circumstance,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  and  anticipate  llie  time  when  the  noble 
music  hall  in  Edinburgh  would  be  filled  with  eager 
and  entranced  crowds,  listening  to  the  inspired 
strains  which  some  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men 
breathed  from  theirdeep  hearts;  when  the  works  oi 
the  old  composers  of  our  native  land,  and  those  ol 
Bach,HandeI,  Haydn, Mozart,  Beet]ioven,&c.  would 
be  heard  and  understood  in  Scotland,  and  not  be 
as  now,  mere  nicknames  for  an  overpowering  inys- 
iery  which  every  one  has  heard  of  but  which  no  one 
understands.  We  can  see  meetings  held  in  the  glens 
and  upon  the  hill  sides,  where  hundreds  of  voices 
are  joining  together,  and  hearts  bounding  wiih 
rapture  of  the  pure  enjoyment.  We  are  certain 
that  his  pre-sence  amongst  us  would  turn  public 
attention  to  the  state  of  our  psalmody,  the  sing- 
ing of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  people. 
Psalmody  is  the  only  part  of  our  national  worship 
in  which  the  people  are  allowed  to  join  their  voices, 
and  why  should  they  not  endeavour  to  improve  their 
singing  so  as  to  show  that  they  are  in  earnest,  and 
have  a  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  salutary  pri- 
vilege; as  it  is  at  present  there  is  little  of  heart  in 
the  singing  of  our  congregations,  and  a  deplorable 
wantof  taste.  This  isa  branch  of  musical  education 
to  which  Mr.Mainzerhas  already  made  frequent  re- 
ference in  his  lectures, and  the  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  the  service  of  religion  by  bis  residence  as 
professor  of  music  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
is  altogether  incalculable- 

Our  readers  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  al- 
ready be  aware  that  Mr.  Mainzer  has  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Music  in  the 
above  University.  Addresses  from  various  parts  of 
the  couutry  to  the  senate  of  the  academy  have  been 
sent — we  hope  these  will  be  immediately  followed 
by  others  from  the  towns  where  he  has  visited  and 
lectured,  so  that  the  respectful  expression  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  may  influence  those 
with  whom  the  franchise  lies  in  the  forthcoming 
election. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  lo  the 
following  extract  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Mainzer 
to  the  very  reverend  the  Principal  and  Professors 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as,  not  being  printed 
for  public  circulation  it  is  not  likelv  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  readers : — 

Tn  the  year  1826,  after  the  completion  of  my  studies 
of  the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  natural 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  1  determined  on  de- 
voting myself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Music,  which 
I  had  learned  and  practised  from  my  childhood,  and 
with  the  general  principles  of  which  I  was  so  well 
acquainted,  that  I  not  only  read  all  Music  at  sight,  but 
played  on  almost  every  kind  of  instrument. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  together  with  the  history  and  philo- 


sophy of  the  Art  of  Music,  I  travelled,  during  three 
years,  over  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  My  masters 
in  composition  were  men  whose  names  stand  among 
the  first  in  Europe.  I  began  with  C.  H.  Kinck  of 
Darmstadt,  and  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint 
under  his  care  during  nine  months,  and  continued 
under  the  Chevalier  Ignatius  Von  Seyfried  and  Abbate 
Stadler,  in  Vienna,  during  a  similar  period.  I  then 
visited  Rome,  and  studied  under  the  learned  Abbate 
Baini,  Director  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  with  the 
especial  design  of  acquiring  the  style  called  the  "  Stylo 
alia  Cappelia,"  or  "alia  Palestrina." 

After  a  course  of  seven  months'  study  under  Baini, 
and  having  visited  the  celebrated  Zingarelli  in  the 
Conservatorioof  NapleSjI  returned  to  Germany,  where 
I  wrote  various  theoretical  and  practical  works  on 
Music,  and  composed  cantatas,  masses,  oratorios,  and 
operas — the  titles  of  which  appear  in  the  accompanying 
catalogue.  I  established  several  schools,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Musical  department  in  the  Normal 
Schools  for  the  instruction  of  Teachers  and  students  of 
divinity.  Besides  this,  I  taught  singing  in  charity  and 
military  schools,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  prisons. 
In  a  few  years,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  my 
Elementary  Books  on  Singing  and  my  Collections  of 
Songs  for  Two,  Three,  and  Four  Voices,  in  every 
school,  and  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  Germany. 
The  performances  of  my  compositions,  and  the  success 
of  my  popular  teaching,  speedily  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  mv  exertions.  In  tlie  year  1S29,  the 
Kinji^  of  Prussia  sent  me  the  gold  medal  "  Fiir  Kunst 
und  Wissenschaft." 

Althoui^h  1  had  received  several  demi-official  invi- 
tations to  Berlin,  I  preferred  goin^-  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  brin-^incr  my  dramatic  compositions  before 
the  public,  where  I  was  sure  to  find  a  wjder  field  for 
that  method  of  tuition  which  1  had  then  already  in 
contemplation. 

My  methods  and  compositions,  published  in  France, 
where  as  successful  as  those  in  Germany,  and  successive 
editions  of  all  have  been  issued,  even  to  the  present 
day.  Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  Method 
of  Wilhemhy  i\\Q  French  Government,  many  \ears 
previously  to  my  visit  to  Paris,  they  recommended  my 
Methode  de  Chant  to  all  schools,  and  placed  it  in  the 
official  catalogue  of  works  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  Paris,  for  the  first  time,  I  taught  simultaneous 
singinsT  to  the  working  classes,  on  that  extended  scale 
in  which  it  is  now  generally  done.  My  classes  in  the 
French  capital  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the 
present  King  of  Prussia,  then  Crown  Prince,  com- 
missioned the  Director  of  the  Military  Sinj^inoj  Schools 
of  BerHn  to  visit  Paris,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  my  method  of  teaching 
large  numbers  at  once,  with  a  view  to  its  application 
to  the  instruction  of  the  soldiers  and  artisans  of  Prussia, 

The  establishment  of  the  Parisian  schools  for  work- 
men brought  me  into  personal  communication  with  the 
Ministers  Gasparin  and  Guizot — also  with  Arago,  De 
Lamartine,  De  la  Mennais,  De  Potter,  Victor  Hugo, 
&c.  &c.  Many  celebrated  musicians  also  visited  my 
schools,  and  e-xpresspd  their  entire  concurrence  with 
my  views  and  practice  ;  among  these  were  Paer,  Ber- 
ton,  Baillot,  Riess,  Wilhem,  Meyerbeer,  Liszt,  &c.  &c. 
The  Chevalier  Sigismund  Neukomm  was  not  only  a 
daily  visiter  at  my  classes,  but  wrote  several  composi- 
tions for  them. 

During  my  travels  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  also 
during  my  residence  of  ten  years  in  France,  I  made 
acquaintance  with  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the 
day.  "With  many  I  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  a 
most  interesting  aad  cordial  correspondence,  extracts 
from  which  I  intend  to  introduce  in  an  appendix,  as 
the  only  testimonials  of  which  1  shall  avail  myself. 

In  addition  to  my  works  for  classes  and  schools — 
and  my  practical  teaching,  I  published  in  Paris  pro- 
bably more  than  two  hundred  treatises  on  the  various 
branches  of  music,  whether  scientific, historical^sesthe- 
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ticalj  or  critical.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue. 

Since  my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  in  the  year 
1811, 1  have  established  schools  in  almost  every  town 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  I  have  also  given  very 
numerous  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Music,  on  the 
History  of  Sacred  Music,  as  well  as  on  the  Principles 
of  Harmony,  Composition,  on  Melody,  the  Poetry  of 
Music,  and  on  the  Popular  Music  of  the  various  Na- 
tions of  Europe,  embracing  the  Reflection  of  Historical 
events  and  National  Peculiarities. 

After  a  due  consideration  of  what  I  have  accom- 
plished in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  during  the  space  of 
two  years,  without  having  had  friends,  patronage,  or 
even  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language — a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  pro- 
bable results  of  my  labours,  if  the  opportunity  be  af- 
forded me  of  devoting  them  especially  to  Edinburgh 


— and,  through  Normal  Schools  in  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music,  there  to  be  established,  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland. 


THE  MELODY  OF  SONG. 

If  even  words  are  sweet,  what,  what  is  song 
■\Vhen  lips  we  love  the  melody  prolong? 
How  thrills  the  soul,  and  vibrates  to  that  lay, 
Swells  with  the  glorious  sound,  or  dies  away  ! 
How  to  the  cadence  of  the  simplest  words 
That  ever  hung  upon  the  wild  harp's  chords. 
The  breathless  heart  lies  listening  ;  as  it  felt 
All  life  within  it  on  that  music  dwelt. 
And  hush'd  the  beating  pulse's  rapid  power 
By  its  own  will,  for  that  enchanted  hour, 

Hun.  Mrs.  Norton. 
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DONIZETTL 

This  author's  fecundity  seems  to  increase  with 
his  years — he  goes  on  with  constantly  accelerated 
rapidity;  and,  if  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  bulk, 
he  bids  fair  to  be  the  very  greatest  of  composers. 
During  the  last  Parisian  season,  he  produced  twi) 
new  pieces  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  "  Linda  di 
Chamouni,"  and  "  Don  Pasquale;"  and  he  is  now 
employed  upon  a  great  five  act  opera  for  the  Aca- 
damie  Royale  de  Mu^ique,  written  for  him  by  Scribe, 
the  playwright  general  for  the  French  stage. 
Signor  Donizetti  is  wise  in  his  generation ;  he  is  the 
fashion ;  and,  well  aware,  no  doubt,  what  a  ileetiug 
thing  musical  fashion  is,  especially  in  his  branch 
of  the  art,  he  is  busily  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  But  such  great  and  general  popularity,  it 
may  be  assumed,  cannot  be  altogether  undeserved. 
In  order  to  attract,  there  must  be  attractive  qualities; 
and  the  people  attracted,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  not  a  rade  and  uncultivated  rabble,  but  the 


most  refined  and  polished  audiences  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Still,  however,  popularity  (in  music,  at  all 
events)  has  never  been  found  a  test  of  merit.  On 
the  contrary,  the  popularity  of  musical  composers 
has  generally  been  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  great- 
ness and  originality  of  their  genius.  When  we 
recall  the  names  of  illustrious  and  naw  popular 
musicians,  we  must  think  what  they  were  in  their 
own  day.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  lived  and  died 
neglected  and  poor,  while  they  saw  many  popular 
competitors  reap  the  golden  harvests  which  were 
denied  to  them.  Purcell,  immeasurably  the  greatest 
musician  that  England  produced,  has  never  had  a 
tithe  of  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  many  ballad- 
mongers.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  case  of 
Handel,  the  Colossus  of  music?  His  whole  life, 
long  as  it  was,  exhibited  a  heart  breaking  struggle 
with  difliculties,  failures,  and  disasters,  which  at 
one  time  unsettled  his  reason,  and  nearly  brought 
him  to  the  grave.    Those   who  now  hear  around 
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them,  in  every  direction,  the  sound  of  his  mighty 
name,  little  know  the  injustice,  the  neglect,  the 
hostility  he  experienced  in  his  own  day ;  the  pre- 
ference  bestowed  on  inferior  artists — on  the  Doni- 
zettis  and  Mercadantes  of  the  time — while  his  own 
beautiful  operas  were  performed  to  empty  benches. 
Even  his  oratorios  have  gained  only  what  may  be 
called  a  posthumous  popularity.  It  rouses  indig- 
nation to  see  how  slightingly  both  he  and  they  were 
talked  of  by  the  fashionable  arbiters  of  taste — 
Horace  Walpole,  for  instance;  and  they  were  very 
often  performed  (even  in  their  freshness  of  novelty) 
to  such  select  audiences,  that  Handel  used,  with  a 
sort  of  rueful  pleasantry,  to  console  himself  by 
saying  to  the  persons  about  him,  "  Never  mind — the 
music  will  sound  the  better."  In  truth  it  is  not  by 
transcendent  genius  that  popularity  is  speedily 
acquired,  it  is  by  the  possession,by  one  who  knows 


how  to  turn  them  "  to  account,"  of  common-place 
qualities,  easily  appreciable  by  the  vulgar— for  there 
is  a  great  vulgar  as  well  as  a  small.  Such  a  man 
is  Donizetti.  He  has  great  facility  in  stringing 
together  pretty  but  thoroughly  hackneyed  passages, 
adapted  with  tact  and  skill  to  the  voices  and  powers 
of  the  admirable  singers  for  whom  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  write.  These  singers  can  do  what  they 
will  with  his  music;  they  can  cover  it  with  brilliant 
ornaments,  and  iill  it  with  beautiful  (lights  and 
fancies  of  their  own,  without  the  smallest  appre- 
hension of  being  at  variance  with  its  meagre  har- 
monies or  disturbing  its  expression.  With  music 
of  a  higher  class  they  cannot  take  such  liberties  ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  (almi*st  without 
exception)  have  such  a  dislike  to  the  very  name  of 
Mozart. — London  Mominy  Chronicle, 
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No.  26.-On  LOVE!  HOW  JUST  AND  HOW  SEVERE  THY  MIGHTY  GODHEAD  IS. 

h'ot  too  slow.  Francis  Forcer.— -Playford's  Collection. 
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No.  26. — Tliis  tune,  by  Francis  Forcer;  is  from 
the  collection  of  John  Playford,  dated  1684.  The 
rythm  of  this  old  melody  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers,  yet  in  spite  of  its  quaint  and  out  of  the 
way  transitions,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal.  The 
literary  antiqimry  pores  with  huge  delight  over 
the  unique  black  letter  copy  of  some  book,  which 
in  his  eyes  is  more  valuable  than  a  whole  Alexan- 
drian library  of  modern  works.  To  him  the  first 
glance  upon  its  broad  page  is  eloquent,  and  the 
imprimatur  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  or  Caxton,  is  a 
guarantee  for  its  correctness.  The  student,  however, 
regards  ihese  remains  in  another  and  more  worthy 


aspect.  To  such  a  one  they  mark  the  tastes  and 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  of  the  people  of 
its  era,  and,  by  contrast,  show  him  the  vast  difl'er- 
ence  that  has  taken  place  in  the  national  ideology, 
as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  language.  In  like 
manner  old  melodies  are  useful  to  tlie  musical  stu- 
dent, because  they  inform  him  of  the  style  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  composed,  and  enable  him 
to  appreciate  the  very  important  variations  which 
through  the  lapse  of  time  have  taken  place  in  the 
structure  of  musical  phrases.  The  curious,  in  this 
specimen  from  the  collection  left  by  Playford,  are 
furnished  with  a  true  strain  of  the  jolly  days  of 
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"  merry  England,"  when  the  fathers  of  English 
music  were  thrilling  the  ears  of  gay  courtiers, 
mumming  masquers,  mad  roysterers,  and  bully 
rooks,  with  their  mighty  harpings. 

No.  27. — Lowland  Willie  is  evidently  of  modern 
date.     We  found  this  air  on  an  odd  leaf  of  a  tattered 


and  soiled  music  book,  which  supplied  no  hint  of 
its  author.  As  the  tune  is  good  we  hastened  to 
place  it  among  our  old  and  scarce  melodies,  lest  it 
should  escape  from  our  sight  and  memory.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  correspondents  are  able  to  furnish 
us  with  the  particulars  of  its  history. 


MY   LOVE  SHE'S  BUT  A  LASSIE  YET. 
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My  loTe  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 

My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet ; 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa. 

She'll  no  be  half  sae  saucy  yet. 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  6, 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O  ; 
Wha  gets  her  need  na  say  she's  woo'd, 

But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  O  I 


Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  hest  o't  yet. 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet ; 
Gae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  will. 

But  here  I  never  niiss'd  it  yet. 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't. 

We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 
The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife. 

An'  could  na  preach  for  thinkin'  o't. 
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SAW   YE  JOHNNIE  COMIN'. 
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Saw  ye  Johnoie    comin',quo'  she.  Saw  je  Johnnie  comin'.    Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin'  quo'  she. 
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his  blue  bonnet  on  his  head.     And  his  doggie rinnin',  quo'  she.        And  his  doggie  rinnin' 
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O  saw  ye  Johnnie  conlin',  quo'  she. 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin'  ; 
O  saw  ye  Johnnie  comin',  quo'  she^ 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin' : 
Wi'  his  blue  bonnet  on  his  head, 

And  his  doggie  rinnin',  quo*  she. 

And  his  doggie  rinnin', 

O  fee  him,  faither,  fee  him,  quo'  slie, 

Fee  him,  faither,  fee  him  ; 
O  fee  him,  faither,  fee  him,  quo'  she. 

Fee  him,  faither,  fee  him  ; 
For  O  he  is  a  gallant  lad. 

And  a  weel  doin'  ; 
And  a'  the  wark  about  the  town 

Gaes  wi'  me  when  I  see  him,  quo'  she, 

Gaes  wi'  me  when  I  see  him. 

0  what  will  I  do  wi'  him,  hizzie. 
What  will  I  do  wi'  him  ? 

He's  ne'er  a  savk  upon  his  back. 
And  I  hae  nane  to  gi'ehim. 

1  hae  twa  sarks  into  my  kist, 

And  ane  o'  them  I'll  gie  him  ; 
And  for  a  merk  o'  mair  fee 
Dinna  stand  wi'  him,  quo'  she, 
Dinna  stand  wi'  him. 

For  weel  do  I  lo'e  him,  quo'  she, 
"Weel  do  I  lo'e  him  ; 
No.  71. 


For  weel  do  T  lo'e  him,  quo'  she, 

Weel  do  I  lo'e  him, 
O  fee  him,  faither,  fee  him,  quo'  she, 

Fee  him,  faither,  fee  him ; 
He'  1 1  baud  the  pleugh,  thrash  in  the  barn. 

And  crack  wi'  me  at  e'en,  quo*  sh  , 

And  crack  wi*  me  at  e'en. 


THOU  HAST  LEFT  ME  EVER. 

Words  to  the  same  Air y  by  Bums. 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie  ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever  ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jam'e  ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever. 
Aften  hast  thou  vow'd  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever  ; 
Now  thou's  left  thy  lass  for  ay — 
I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
I  maun  see  thee  never  ! 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken  ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  canst  love  another  jo, 

While  my  heart  is  breaking: 
Soon  my  weary  een  I'll  close. 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 
Never  mair  to  waken  t 
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MUSIC  IN  RUSSIA. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  state  of  art  in  Russia, 
beyond  the  sums  of  money  munificently  lavished 
on  individual  artists,  that  the  following  paper,  a 
translated  abstract  from  two  letters  addressed  by 
M.  Adolphe  Adam,  the  sprightly  composer  of  "  Le 
Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,"  to  the  Editor  of  La 
Prance  Musicale,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting. 
M.  Adam,  it  will  be  remembered,  passed  the  winter 
.->f  1839-40  in  St.  Petersburg,  having  been  invited 
there  to  compose  the  music  of  a  ballet  for  Mdlle. 
Taglioni. — Athenceum. 

Sacred  music  in  St  Petersburg,  carries  away  the 
palm,  because  it  is  the  only  music  typical  of  its 
birth-place,  and  not  imitative  of  the  music  of 
other  nations:  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  its 
execution.  The  Greek  church  does  not  admit 
of  the  use  of  instruments.  The  singers  of  the 
Emperor's  chapel,  therefore,  who  never  sing  any 
other  music  but  that  of  the  services,  have  arrived  at 
a  power  of  singing  unaccompanied,  with  a  justness 
of  intonation  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
An  inconceivable  strangeness  is  also  given  to  their 
performance,  by  the  nature  of  the  double  bass  voices, 
the  extent  of  which  is  from  the  A  below  the  lines  to 
the  c  above  (bass  clef),  and  which,  by  its  lower 
octave  doubling  the  bass  voices  of  the  ordinary 
register,  produces  an  amazing  eflect.  With  us  the 
limit  of  the  bass  voice  seems  to  be  e  flat,  below  the 
line,  D  being  an  extreme  rarity ;  but  whereas  all  our 
students  labour  to  push  the  voice  upwards, — sacri- 
ficing such  pedal  tones,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
sing  the  modern  music,  in  Russia,  a  few  double- 
bass  chest-notes  are  a  fortune;  if  their  possessor 
be  also  a  good  musician,  he  becomes  his  Majesty 
tlie  Emperor's  pensioner  for  life.  Alone,  these 
voices  would  be  insupportably  heavy,  but  in  com- 
bination their  effect  is  miraculous ;  and  never  have 
I  been  so  moved  by  any  orchestral  performance  as 
by  the  vocal  services  of  the  Emperor's  chapel. 
The  soprani  are  energetic,  and  there  are  some 
agreeable  solo  voices  among  the  children :  the  tenors, 
though  far  from  being  as  unique  as  the  bass  voices, 
are  still  very  satisfactory.  Ivanoff  belonged  to  this 
chapel,  and  was  sent  thence  to  Italy  to  complete 
his  musical  education,  but  the  unexpected  fugue 
by  which  he  terminated  his  studies,  will  probably 
hinder  any  other  of  the  pupils  from  being  allowed 
a  like  advantage.  I  wish  the  music  were  equal  to 
the  singers.  Almost  all  of  it  dates  back  to  the  last 
century,  and  is  the  composition  of  a  certain  Ber- 
tiensky,  who  did  not  want  talent  or  science  so  much 
as  original  invention.  The  direction  of  the  chapel 
is  intrusted  to  Colonel  Lvoff,  an  exceedingly  clever 
composer,  and  a  distinguished  violinist. 

Dramatic  music  flourishes  less  than  any  other  in 
St.  Petersburg :  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why, 
when  the  church  has  such  magnificent  voices,  and  the 
army  such  excellent  wind  instruments,  the  theatre 
should  have  such  a  poor  orchestra,  and  neither 
choruses  nor  singers.  There  are  three  theatres — the 
Great  Theatre,  devoted  to  ballet  and  Russian  and 
German  opera;  the  Theatre  Michael,  where  they 
play  the  lighter  German  comedies  and  operas,  Frencli 
comedies  and  vaudevilles;  and  the  Alexandrine 
Theatre,  exclusively  devoted  to  Russian  pieces ; — all 
three  are  allowed  an  enormous  sum  by  the  Emperor 
— but  the  Alexandrine  Theatre  alone  pays  its  ex- 
penses. The  Great  Theatre  is  one  of  the  finest 
edifices  of  its  kind  in  Europe — the  salle  is  larger 
U»an  that  of  our  French  Opera; — but  Opera  has 


lost  all  its  importance  since  the  arrival  of  Mdlle. 
Taglioni.  The  orchestra  is  numerous,  but  made 
up  of  inferior  materials ;  and  capable  of  nothing 
better  than  ballet  music — it  contains,  however,  an 
excellent  flute  and  very  good  oboe,  both  Russian 
artists.  That  of  the  German  Opera  is, outhew  hole, 
better,  but  still  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  its 
details.  The  company  is  weak,  and  I  can  only 
particularise  Breiting,  the  first  tenor,  and  Versing, 
the  bass,  whose  magnificent  organ  deserves  to  have 
been  better  practised.  The  repertory;  as  is  the 
case  throughout  Germany,  consists  of  translated 
French  and  Italian  operas,  and  half  a  dozen  German 
works,  including  two  by  Weber  and  four  by  Mozart. 
The  Russian  opera  has  not  more  influence  on  the 
public  taste,  having  only  the  same  repertory  to 
another  text,  and  with  other  singers.  Leonof,  the 
first  tenor,  is  only  Russian  by  birth,  being  the  son 
of  Field,  the  pianist,  aud  having  studied  in  France ; 
he  is  a  good  musician,  but  wants  voice.  The  prima 
donna,  too,  used  to  be  known  at  our  Opera  Comique, 
as  Mdlle.  Verteuil :  here,  having  also  been  born  in 
Russia,  she  has  taken  the  name  of  Soloviova,  which 
translated,  is  a  sort  of  diminutive  o(  ^^  nightingale :" 
she  has  a  pleasing  voice,  and  excessive  facility,  but 
she  is  a  poor  musician,  and  most  unequal  singer. 
Mdlle.  Stepanova,  a  young  pupil  of  the  Academy, 
would  have  been  a  good  singer  had  she  studied 
good  models.  Petrof,  the  first  bass  singer,  has  a 
fine  voice,  but  little  method — his  wife.  La  Petrova, 
has  a  very  limited  contralto,  but  which  she  knows 
how  to  use  with  great  expression  and  energy.  As 
the  Russian  company  has  only  one  bass  singer,  she 
is  obliged  to  sing  such  parts  as  Tamburini's  in  '  I 
Puritani,'  and,  of  course,  to  take  the  redoubtable 
duo  in  unison,  in  the  higher  octave.  The  orchestra 
of  the  Russian  opera  is  no  better  than  the  German. 
M.  Cavos,  who  directs  it,  is  a  composer  and  musician 
of  talent,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  distinguished 
architect,  who  rebuilt  the  Great  Theatre.  There  is 
but  one  national  Russian  opera, '  All  for  the  Czar,' 
founded  on  a  simple  anecdote  of  the  old  wars 
between  Russia  and  Poland,  and  the  devotion  of  a 
serf  who  exposes  his  life  to  save  his  sovereign. 
Such  a  tale  was  sure  to  be  popular  in  Russia,  and 
the  music  of  M.  Glinka  has  had  as  much  success  as 
the  poem ;  the  work  having  for  some  years  been 
played  with  little  intermission.  There  is,  unques- 
tionably, great  merit  in  the  musician's  share  of  the 
work, — skill  in  form,  and  care  in  instrumentation. 
M.  GUnka  was  resolved  to  write  music  which  should 
be  neither  Italian,  French,  nor  German,  and  so  far 
he  has  succeeded ;  but  he  has  not  made  his  work 
interesting  to  any  save  Russian  ears.  I  never  heard 
any  work  so  soporific — his  opera  being  written  in 
the  style  of  the  national  melodies,  which  are  almost 
all  m  the  minor  key,  and  of  an  undecided  and 
melancholy  rhythm.  There  is  not  one  recitative — 
only  sweet  and  pensive  airs,  intermixed  from  time 
to  time  by  very  well  managed  and  well  written 
choruses.  This  opera  is  much  betterexecuted  than 
any  of  the  translations  with  which  it  is  alternated. 
One  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  singers  in  Russia  is, 
doubtless,  the  height  of  the  pitch,  which  is  half  a 
tone  sharper  there  than  in  Paris.  Conceive  the 
torture  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  are  com- 
pelled to  sing  parts  written  for  Riibini,  Duprez, 
Falcon !  It  will  be  diflicult  to  mitigate  this,  on 
account  of  the  resistance  always  made  by  the  stranger 
artists  who  visit  St.  Petersburgh,  and  who,  being 
chiefly  violinists  or  violoncellists,  find  great  advan- 
tage and  brilliancy  in  so  exaggerated  a  diapason. 
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The  number  of  musical  amateurs  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  great :  they  confine  themselves,  however,  ap- 
parently, to  three  instruments,  the  piano,  the  violin, 
and  the  violoncello — an  amateur  player  on  any  wind 
instrument  would  be  sought  for  in  vain.  Thus,  the 
artists  who  are  certain  of  success  in  Russia  are  pia- 
nists, violinists,  and  violoncellists,  as  the  past  winter's 
campaign  of  Henselt,  Vieuxtemps,and  Servais,  suf- 
ficiently testifies.  In  the  first  class  of  amateurs  I 
must  mention  the  Counts  Michael  and  Matthew 
Wilheourski, — the  first,  an  amateur  composer,  some 
of  whose  works  have  been  adopted  by  Paris  and 
Berlin  publishers, — and  who  has  written  a  national 
opera,  which,  with  retrenchments,  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  more  successful  than  that  by  M.  Glinka,— the 
second,  a  violoncellist,  and  the  best  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, artists  included,  with  the  exception  of  Servais. 
At  the  house  of  these  noblemen,  I  have  heard  the 
quartettsof  Mendelssohn,  which  are  scarcely  known 
in  France,  admirably  executed,  Vieuxtemps  and 
Colonel  Lvoff  alternately  taking  the  first  violin, 
without  any  extraordinary  difterence  being  observ- 
able. Colonel  Lvoff,  too,  besides  his  remarkable 
performance,  is  an  extremely  clever  composer.  I 
must  speak,  too,  of  the  Prince  Odoeski,  an  excellent 
musician  and  a  good  pianist — of  the  bass  voice  of 
the  Prince  Gregory  Wolkonski,  of  the  exquisite 
tenor  of  Prince  Michael  Kotchoubei,  and  of  the 
duet  between  tenor  and  bass  in  the  brothers  Pachkof. 
This  excellence,  in  a  pursuit  so  widely  distinct  from 
the  profession  and  position  of  those  exercising  it, 
seems  to  excite  no  astonishment  in  Russia.  In 
France,  it  is  a  reproach  to  a  grave  and  learned 
person  to  have  cultivated  with  success  an  art  treated 
merely  as  a  trifling  relaxation — and  I  recollect  well 
the  astonishment  excited  in  some  persons  by  the 
talent  in  singing  displayed  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Orfila.  In  Russia  it  is  difl'ereut:  a  gentleman  may 
speak  his  three  or  four  languages,  and  be  a  good 
instrumentalist  into  the  bargain,  without  being 
treated  as  a  rara  avis.  Life  goes  so  easily  with  us 
at  Paris — pleasures  and  dissipations  pursue  us  so 
incessantly,  that  it  absolutely  demands  courage  to 
escape  them  ;  and  those  even,  who  are  compelled  to 
labour,  are  often  obliged  to  exercise  strong  constraint 
to  procure  the  requisite  leisure.  But  in  Russia,  it 
is  necessary  to  create  occupations  to  get  rid  of  ennui. 
Think  of  a  winter  eight  months  long,  where  the 
climate  obliges  you,  perforce,  to  confine  yourselves 
to  apartments  in  which  an  artificial  heat  mimics 
the  spring,  and  where  daylight  appears  at  nine 
o'clock,  to  disappear  at  three !  'Thus  the  arts, 
which  with  us  are  an  amusement,  become  there  a 
necessity.  Justice,  however,  must  be  done  to  the 
rare  superiority  which  the  Russians  have  attained 
— an  amateur,  who  is  not  of  the  first  class,  dare  not 
confess  that  he  knows  anything  of  music  I  have 
said  that  singing  is  little  cultivated — there  is  no 
want  of  good  voices,  only  of  models.  The  Countess 
Rossi  (ex  Sontag),  who  has  for  some  years  been 
resident  at  St.  Petersburg,  could  have  given  a  great 
impulse  to  this  branch  of  art ;  but,  being  newly 
admitted  amongst  the  aristocracy,  her  influence  has 
been  small  or  none.  There  are  at  St.  Petersburg 
two  masters  of  Italian  singing,  who  are  far  from 
being  without  merit,  MM.  Rubini  and  Soliva;  but 
they  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
themselves  singers.  The  greater  number  of  artists 
are  Germans,  and,  consequently,  excellent  musi- 
cians ;  but  directing  the  tastes  of  their  pupils  towards 
instrumental  rather  than  vocal  music. 

The  people  do  not  cultivate  music,  but  they  love 


it.  The  serfs  have  some  rude  instruments,  on  which 
they  accompany  themselves,  while  singing.  But  I 
must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  bands  of  Gipsy  singers 
which  I  have  heard.  Their  music,  made  up  of  a 
dozen  voices,  or  thereabouts,  is  the  most  extrava- 
gant thing  conceivable.  When  they  begin,  their 
quaint  and  shrill  voices  absolutely  hurt  the  ear;  but 
as  they  become  animated,  beating  their  drums  and 
tfarinc/  their  guitars  (their  only  instrument),  their 
wild  energy — a  positive  musical  frenzy,  augmented 
by  their  gestures  and  their  pantomime — takes  you 
by  storm,  and  excites  sensations  never  felt  before. 


IMPERIAL  COURT  SINGERS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Every  Saturday  morning,  from  ten  to  twelve 
o'  clock,  the  "  Imperial  Court  Singers"  rehearse  in 
their  institution,  on  the  Muika  canal,  which,  with 
its  extensive  fore-court  and  side  buildings,  forms 
almost  a  palace  ;  and  I  wish,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  young  and  amiable  King  Otho  of  Greece, 
that  his  palace  at  Nauplia,  with  its  front  of  five 
windows,  could  be  conveniently  converted  into  such 
a  dwelling  as  this.  To  the  rehearsals  a  card  of 
admission  is  easily  obtained  from  the  director  of 
the  institution;  and  on  those  days  a  select  company 
generally  assembles.  One  is  here  induced  to  repeat 
the  expression  of  Madame  Catalani,  (who  once 
reigned  as  queen  in  the  kingdom  of  sound)  on  the 
occasion  of  her  being  present  at  a  chorus  of  these 
singers.  She  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  tears, 
"  My  song  is  but  of  this  world — but  that  which  I 
have  just  heard  is  a  chorus  of  angels  !"  It  is  certain 
that  a  very  peculiar  feeling  pervades  the  audience, 
when  without  the  accompaniment  of  any  instru- 
ment, the  full  choir,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
men  and  boys,  ascend  gradually  from  the  softest 
piano  to  the  most  overpowering  forte,  and  then,  by 
slight  modulations,  the  notes  die  away  as  it  were 
in  the  distance.  Among  other  pieces,  I  heard  a 
Crucifix-Its,  written  for  six  voices,  by  Lotti ;  and  I 
cannot  describe  the  impression  it  made,  not  only 
upon  myself,  but  upon  all  present.  I  might  indeed 
be  accused  of  exaggeration,  were  I  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  emotions  excited,  in  the  most  visible  way, 
upon  the  entire  auditory, young  and  old;  and  there- 
fore  I  content  myself  with  alluding  again  to  the 
before  stated  opinion  of  the  great  singer,  which 
appears  to  embody  so  felicitously  my  own  judge- 
ment. What  in  other  choirs  is  so  unpleasantly 
prominent, — namely,  the  overstraining  of  individual 
voices — is  here  quite  unknown.  All  the  singers  are 
equally  well  gifted ;  the  selection  of  them  (mostly 
from  the  peasant  class)  being  made  with  the  greatest 
care. 

This  vocal  academy,  which  existed  under  Wla- 
dimir  the  Great,  that  is  between  the  years  980  and 
1015,  and.  was  then  formed  of  Greek  singers,  is 
maintained  by  the  state,  which  provides  for  the 
improvement  of  the  students  in  every  branch  of 
musical  science ;  and  not  in  music  only,  but  other 
departments  of  instruction  are  added, — so  that  when 
a  boy,  in  consequence  of  ripening  years,  loses  his 
voice,  he  will  have  received  a  sufliciently  good 
education  to  be  enabled  to  serve  the  state  in  some 
other  way, — means  of  doing  which  being  furnished 
by  the  Emperor.  The  older  members  of  the 
institution  receive  a  salary,  and  board  in  the  es- 
tablishment, and  are  not  precluded  from  marrying. 
They  are  promoted,  like  other  official  persons, 
according  to  gradation  of  rank,  as  is  customary  iu 
Russia;  and  as  regards  the  pensioning  of  their 
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widows  and  children,  they  are  placed  on  the  same 
footing.  The  more  important  Russian  embassies 
at  foreign  courts  are  accompanied  by  a  small  choir 
from  this  institution,  whose  exertions  are  required 
in  order  to  complete  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  church  service.  Such  a  choir,  for  instance, 
is  attached  to  the  church  of  the  Russian  embassy 
in  Greece,  which  I  hare  often  heard  there  at  festivals. 
On  particular  grand  occasions,  as  at  Easter,  in  the 
^ear  1834,  the  officers  of  the  Russian  fleet  stationed 
at  Nauplia  (amateurs  in  music)  strengthened  the 
choir.  Similar  vocal  bodies  are  attached  to  all  the 
Russian  regiments,  consisting  of  soldiers  and  soldier- 
boys,  who  are  obliged  to  assist  at  the  military 
church  service. — M.  von  Tietz,  St.  Petersburg,  S^c.  S(c. 
1833-1834. 

SONG— THE  LILY  O'  THE  VALE. 

How  aft  I've  sat  beneath  this  bower, 
At  twilight's  calm  enchanting  hour. 
An'  woo'd  a  sweet  wee  modest  flower, 
The  Lily  o'  the  Vale. 

My  heart  has  throbb'd  wi'  pleasure  sweet, 
The  hours  ha'e  fled  like  moments  fleet. 
When  her  ripe  lips  wi'  mine  did  meet, 
Fair  Lily  o'  the  Vale. 

The  nichtbird's  sang  frae  'mangst  the  trees 
Soon  lost  its  charm  my  heart  to  please, 
When  her  rich  voice  swell'd  on  the  breeze, 
Sweet  Lily  o'  the  Vale. 

Her  brow  is  o'  the  snaw-drap's  hue, 
An'  dark  her  een  o'  shining  blue. 
Her  lips  twin  roses  gemm'd  wi'  dew. 
Fair  Lily  o'  the  Vale, 

Her  dark  an'  flowing  silken  hair 
In  ringlets  kiss  a  cheek  sae  fair. 
That  aft  I've  wished  sic  bliss  to  share, 
Sweet  Lily  o'  the  Vale. 

Wi'  beauty's  form  an'  grace  refined, 
She  bears  within  a  wealthy  mind, 
Whar  a'  that's  pure  an'  brieht's  combined. 
Dear  Lily  o'  the  Vale. 

Flowers  more  gay  may  deck  the  plain, 
Sae  chaste  an'  lovely  there  are  nane — 
To  me  at  least — compared  wi'  Jane, 
The  Lily  o'  the  Vale. 
Glasgow,  August,  1843.  James  M'Ghegor. 


HANDEL'S  MONUMENT,  AND  COMMEMO- 
RATIONS IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

At  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  same  wall  on  which 
is  Garrick's  monument,  is  that  of  Handel,  in  which 
the  musician  is  represented  surrounded  by  the 
materials  and  accessories  of  his  art — the  organ  in 
the  back  ground,  a  harp  in  the  hands  of  an  angel 
above,  and  an  effigy  of  himself  in  the  act  of  com- 
position, and  as  if  suddenly  inspired,  in  front.  No 
one  speaks  of  theatrical  or  orchestral  gestures  in 
connexion  with  this  great  work. 

Above  the  monument  just  referred  to,  Handel's, 
is  a  tablet  which  reminds  us  of  an  interesting  event 
in  the  history  of  the  musical  art  in  this  country, 
the  commemorations  which  took  place  within  the 
abbey  walls  on  several  diflerent  occasions  during 


the  last  century,  and  once  during  the  present.  The 
idea  was  first  suggested  in  a  conversation  between 
some  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  great  musician 
in  1783,  who,  seeing  that,  in  the  following  year,  a 
century  would  have  elapsed  since  his  birth,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  his  death,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  getting  up  of  a  performance,  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale,  of  Handel's  works,  by  way 
of  commemoration.  The  directors  of  the  Concerts 
of  Ancient  Music  not  only  highly  approved  of  the 
scheme,  but  voluntarily  undertook  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duty  of  arranging  the  performances. 
The  King,  George  III.,  also  gave  his  fullest  sanction. 
On  the  26th  of  May  the  performances  began,  during 
the  whole  of  which  the  abbey  presented  a  magni- 
ficent and  unique  spectacle.  At  the  one  end  of  the 
nave  was  seen  a  kind  of  throne,  with  an  enclosure 
fitted  up  for  Royalty,  and  most  regally  decorated, 
in  the  centre ;  and  two  other  enclosures,  one  on  each 
side,  for  the  Bishops,  and  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
At  the  otiier  end  rose  the  vast  orchestra,  with  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  performers,  and  the  organ,  in 
a  Gothic  frame,  at  the  summit.  The  choral  bands 
were  on  steps  at  the  sides,  rising  stage  upon  stage 
till  they  seemed  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  in 
their  extremest  elevation.  Lastly,  in  the  area  and 
galleries,  in  every  nook  and  corner  into  which  it 
seemed  possible  for  human  beings  to  introduce 
themselves,  were  the  audience,  three  or  four  thou- 
sand in  number.  The  triumph  of  the  architect  to 
whom  the  arrangements  for  the  fitting  up  of  the 
Abbey  had  been  confided,  Mr.  Wyatt,  was  seen  in 
the  harmonious  aspect  which,  we  are  told,  the  whole 
presented ;  all  "  so  wonderfully  corresponded  with 
the  style  of  architecture  of  this  venerable  and  beau- 
tiful structure,  that  there  was  nothing  visible,  either 
for  use  or  ornament,  which  did  not  harmonise  with 
the  principal  tone  of  the  building." 

The  success  which  attended  this  Commemoration 
was  very  great.  Two  additional  days  were  added 
to  the  original  number  of  three,  and  the  additional 
tickets  sold  amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand.  The 
receipts  were  £12,736  12s.  lOd.;  and  out  of  this, 
the  Society  of  Decayed  Musicians  received  £6000, 
and  the  Westminster  Hospital  £1000.  So  great 
was  the  excitement  produced  by  it,  that  a  series  of 
annual  "  commemorations"  took  place  for  a  series 
of  years,  the  first  of  which  was  celebrated  in  1785 
(exactly  a  year  after  the  grand  commemoration)  in 
the  -4bbey,  under  the  same  patronage  and  direction 
as  before.  The  band  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  more  than  a  hundred  performers ;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  the  receipts  were  less,  although,  singular 
to  say,  the  expenses  were  also  diminished,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  the  band.  In  1786,  the 
festival  was  again  repeated,  and  the  band  also 
enlarged,  so  as,  on  this  occasion,  to  amount  to  741 
individuals,  'fhe  proceeds  this  year  came  within 
£400  of  the  receipts  in  1784,  but  the  expenses  were 
increased.  The  public  appetite  being  rather  excited 
than  satiated,  a  fourth  grand  festival  took  place  in 
1787,  with  still  an  increase  in  the  band,  which  now 
amounted  to  825,  including  the  principal  singers, 
twenty-five  in  number.  On  this  occasion  the  receipts 
rose  to  £14,042,  proving  the  interest  of  the  public 
to  be  still  on  the  stretch.  But  during  the  two 
succeeding  years,  there  were  no  renewals  of  these 
splendid  scenes, — the  state  of  the  king's  health 
being  the  principal  cause  why  they  were  suspended. 
They  were  again  renewed  in  1790,  and  finally  in 
1791,  when  the  performers  were  increased  to  the 
astonishing  number  of  1667.     But  though  tolerably 
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well  attended,  the  tickets  were  not  demanded  with 
the  same  avidity  as  before ;  the  edge  of  novelty  was 
l)lunted;  the  expenses  of  the  performances  were 
increased,  and  the  means  of  defraying  them  dimi- 
nished. At  this  last  Abbey-meeting  the  immortal 
Haydn,  then  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  was 
present ;  and  from  it  derived  his  deep  reverence  for 
the  mighty  genius  of  Handel,  which,  to  the  honour 
no  less  of  his  candid  modesty  than  of  his  judgment, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  avow.  The  last  commemora- 
tion was  that  of  1834. — Knight's  London. 


PRICE  OF  A  VIOLONCELLO. 

Batta's  violoncello  was  once  sold  to  a  French 
family  in  a  small  town  in  Spain  for  300f.,  and 
remained  for  years  silent,  neglected,  and  unappre- 
ciated. One  day  it  accidentally  came  under  the 
eye  of  a  connoissieur,  who  at  once  pronounced  it  to 
be  worth  3000f.,  but  he  was  treated  as  a  wild 
enthusiast.  Some  time  afterwards,  Batta  had  the 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  instrument  and  deter- 
mined to  possess  it,  but  its  intrinsic  merits  had 
become  known,  and  he  could  not  obtain  it  for  less 
than  8000f.  Having  had  it  repaired  it  is  now 
considered  without  a  rival  in  Europe.  An  English 
gentleman  lately  oflered  Batta  25,000f.  for  his 
favourite,  but  tlie  artist  declared  that  no  price  could 


induce  him  to  part  with  it.  Upon  this,  the  amateur 
oft'ered  Batta  the  same  sum  for  the  reversion  of  the 
Tioloncello  after  the  cunning  hand  of  the  master 
had  ceased  to  draw  forth  its  "  potent  witchery"  and 
was  unstrung  by  death,  but  whether  this  has  been 
accepted  is  not  luiown. 


APOLLO. 
A  SONNET  AFTER*   THE  ANTIQUE. 

Methought  I  stood  on  high  Olympus  mount. 

What  time  great  Jove  did  hold  celestial  state ; 

There  heard  the  Nine,  from  golden  harps  create 
Songs  sweetly  bubbling  as  Pierian  fount; 

Tlie  great  god  Pan,  too,  and  his  jocund  choir, 
With  one  vast  chorus  wake  the  trembling  sky, — 

Scare  swarthy  Vulcan  from  his  smithy  fire. 
And  make  Jove  pause  amidst  the  revelry. 
Then  all  was  hushed,  and  one  stood  forth,  who  drew 

From  well  shaped  viol,  tones  most  exquisite  ; 
And  as  their  quickening  spirit  through  me  flew, 

I  asked  of  one  stood  by — "  Apollo  is  it?" 
"  Apollo  don't  play  at  these  rooms,  Sir,  and  I'm  sure  he 
Can't  play  one  half  so  well — ivhij  that  there's  Mori." 
William  J.  Thorns. 

*  A  long  way. — Printer's  Devil. 
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Slow,  with  expression. 


Words  hy  Burns. 
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O  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide. 
That  day  I  was  my  "Willie's  bride; 
And  years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  run, 
Like  Logan  to  the  summer  sun : 
But  now  thy  flowery  banks  appear 
Like  drumlie  winter,  dark  and  drear, 
"While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  of  May 

Has  made  our  hills  and  -valleys  oay  ; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers: 

Blythe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 

And  evening  tears  are  tears  of  joy  : 

My  Boul,  delightless,  a'  survejs, 

"While  "Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 


"Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush  ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil. 
Or  wi'  his  sang  her  care  beguile  : 
But  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days. 
While  "W' illie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

O,  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state, 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate! 
As  ye  make  many  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return  I 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braea! 
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LOGAN  BRAES. 

"  By  TjOgan*3  streams  that  rin  sae  deep, 
'Fa'  aft  wi'  glee  I've  herded  sheep; 
Herded  sheep,  or  gatlier'd  slaes, 
"Wi'  my  dear  lad,  on  Logan  braes. 
But  wae's  my  heart  !  thae  days  are  gane, 
And  I,  wi'  grief,  may  herd  afane ; 
"\VhiIe  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 
Far,  far  frae  me,  an'  Logan  braes. 

"  Nae  mair  at  Logan  kirk  will  he 
Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  me  ; 
Meet  wi'  me,  or  when  it's  mir^. 
Convoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk. 
1  weel  may  sing  thae  days  are  gane — 
Frae  kirU  an'  fair  I  come  alane, 
"While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me,  an'  Logan  braes ! 

"  At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  is  gane, 

I  dauner  out,  or  sit  alane, 

Sit  alane  beneath  the  tree 

"Where  aft  he  kept  his  tryst  wi'  me. 

0  I  cou'd  I  see  thae  days  again, 
My  lover  skaithless,  an'  my  ain  ! 
Belov'd  by  frien's,  rever'd  by  faes, 
We'd  live  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes." 

"While  for  her  love  she  thus  did  sigh. 
She  saw  a  sodger  passing  by. 
Passing  by  wi*  scarlet  claes, 
A'Vhile  sair  she  grat  on  Logan  braes: 
Says  he,  "  What  gars  thee  greet  sae  sair, 
"What  fills  thy  heart  sae  fu'  o'  care  ? 
Thae  sporting  lambs  hae  blythsome  days. 
An'  piayfu'  skip  on  Logan  braes  '?" 

"  "What  can  I  do  but  weep  and  mourn  ? 

1  fear  my  lad  will  ne'er  return. 
Ne'er  return  to  ease  my  waes, 

"Will  ne'er  come  hame  to  Logan  braes." 
"Wi'  that  he  clasp'd  her  in  his  anns, 
,And  said,  "  I'm  free  from  war's  alarms, 
I  now  ha'e  conquer'd  a'  my  faes, 
"We'll  happy  live  on  Logan  braes." 

Then  straight  to  Logan  kirk  they  went, 
Andjoin'd  their  hands  wi'  one  consent, 
"Wi'  one  consent  to  end  their  days. 
An'  live  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes. 
An'  now  she  sings,  "  thae  days  are  gane, 
"When  I  wi'  grief  did  herd  alane, 
"While  my  dear  lad  did  fight  his  faes. 
Far,  far  frae  me  an'  Logan  braes." 

The  above  beautiful  song  is  the  production  of  John 
Mayne,  author  of  the  "  Siller  Gun,"  "  Glasgow,a  poem," 
&c.  Mayne  was  a  native  of  Dumfries,  but  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  Glasgow,  where  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  compositor  under  the  celebrated 
printers,  Foulis.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
and  was  long  connected  there  with  the  Star  dailv 
newspaper.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  March,  1836. 
"  Logan  Braes''  was  first  printed  in  the  Star  news- 
paper on  the  2.3d  May,  1789,  and  we  believe  consisted 
originally  of  only  the  first  two  stanzas,  to  which, 
indeed,  the  song,  in  singing,  is  generally  limited.  'I'he 
four  additional  stanzas  first  appeared  in  the  Pocket 
Encyclopedia  of  Song^,  published  at  Glasgow  in  1816. 
and  are  probably  uot  by  Mayne. — Book  of  Scottish 
Song. 


FIORELLO'S  FIDDLE-STICK. 

{From  an  American  Magazine.) 

Among  the  ineii  of  rank  in  London  who  were 
distinguished  during  the  last  century  for  their  love 
of  music,  the  Baron  Ba)go  held  a  promiiient  j)lace. 


This  worthy  man  found  music  in  every  thing.  Diil 
a  door  creak  upon  its  hinges,  did  a  chair  make  a 
shrill  sound  in  gliding  over  the  floor,  presto  !  in  an 
instant  our  melonianiac  seizes  his  tablets  and  marks 
down  thecoirespondingniusicalinflections.  There 
was  not,  in  short,  an  itinerant  merchant  of  the 
streets  of  London  whose  favourite  cry  had  not  been 
reproduced  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Baygo.  To 
speak  truth,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
nuisical  educatiim  of  our  baron  had  not  been  of  the 
must  thorough  character,  being  rather  superficial 
than  solid.  He  was  consequently  f)bliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  amanuensis  to  note  down  for  him, in 
a  proper  and  artist-like  manner,  all  the  noises,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  which  figured  in  his  musical 
agenda. 

To  procure  a  person  of  sufficient  tact  and  patience 
to  understand  and  humour  all  the  baron's  whims, 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  was  no  easy  task. 
Having  changed  a  score  of  times  his  musical  secre- 
taries, he  succeeded  at  length  in  attaching  to  him 
the  celebrated  Fiorello,  an  Italian  violinist  of  rare 
talent,  and  as  simple  and  candid  in  character  as  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  are  crafty  and  astute. 

Still  the  baron,  in  spite  of  the  three  hours  which 
lie  devoted  every  day  to  the  practice  of  the  violin, 
could  never  attain  the  faculty  of  playing  with  cor- 
rectness ;  and  his  hannonicidal  hand  was  continually 
entangled  in  difficulties,  and  made  sad  havoc  with 
the  doleful. sounding  flats. 

Fiorello  was  almost  in  despair.  At  length  the 
baron  one  day  throwing  his  violin  on  the  floor, cried 
out  in  a  rage :  "  "ifes !  I  have  already  restrained 
myself  too  long ;  but  patience !  I  ain  determined 
that  these  cursed  flats  shall  bother  me  no  longer  I" 
"  What  is  it  you  mean,  my  lord?"  said  Fiorel'lo, 
in  astonishment. 

"  Why  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  baron,  "that 
this  very  night  X  will  make  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  oblige  musical  composers  from  hence- 
forth to  leave  out  all  those  infernal  flats  from  their 
music,  under  a  heavy  penalty." 

"Ah,  ha!"  said  Fiorello,  bursting  into  laughter, 
"  the  proposal  will  be  a  pleasant  one." 

It  will  at  least  have  a  good  moral  effect,  sir," 
replied  the  baron,  with  dignity.    "  Have  we  not  a 
statute  against  profane  swearing?" 
"  Certainly,  my  lord." 

"  Well  then,  were  it  not  for  these  vile  flats,  I 
should  not  have  broken  it,  for  my  own  part,  more 
than  a  thousand  times,  since  I  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  violin." 

Itnever  appeared,  however,  that  the  baron  carried 
his  threat  into  execution. 

One  day,  when  the  baron,  after  three  years  of 
close  application,  had  come  to  handle  the  bow 
passably  well,  and  could  execute  with  tolerable 
correctness  a  solo  of  Jarnovichi,  (leaving  out  the 
flats,)  he  declared  to  Fiorello  that  he  had  made  uj) 
his  mind  to  give  his  friends  a  taste  of  the  first  fruits 
of  his  newly -acquired  talent ;  and  he  accordingly 
directed  liiin  to  make  arrangements  for  a  concert 
for  the  ensuing  Saturday. 

By  order  of  the  baron  notes  of  invitation  were 
sent  out  to  princes  of  the  royal  family,  to  the  grand 
dignitaries  of  the  united  kingdoms,  to  the  speakers 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London.  So  well  known  in  high  life 
were  the  foibles  and  eccentricities  of  the  baron,  that 
each  one  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  accepting  the 
invitation. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  concert  at  length  ar- 
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nved.  Fiorello  was  very  thoughtful;  and  at  break- 
fast, spite  of  the  repeated  invitatious  of  the  barou'j 
niei-e,  a  sprightly  girl  of  sixteen  with  whom  he  sat 
at  table,  scarcely  swallowed  a  mouthful. 

"What  ails  you  my  good  master?"  said  Miss 
Betsy  to  him. 

'•  Alas!  Miss,"  replied  the  poor  musician,  "  I  fear 
that  his  lordship  will  compromise  this  evening  my 
twenty  years  of  honourable  professorship." 

"What!  is  that  all,  Signor  Fiorello?  Is  not 
your  reputation  already  sulliciently  estahlished? 
Take  my  advice  ;  place  yourself  on  the  side  of  the 
laughers ;  and  believe  me,  they  will  be  the  most 
numerous  party  this  evening." 

Fiorello,  iu  spite  of  the  encouragement  of  Bliss 
Betsy,  repaired  to  the  rehearsal  with  much  fear 
and  anxiety.  When  the  time  for  the  commence- 
ment arrived,  the  baron,  carrying  his  head  very 
erect,  mounted  the  stage  prepared  for  the  solo 
players,  and  without  waiting  to  see  if  the  others 
were  ready,  went  to  work  in  a  most  pitiless  manner 
upon  the  piece  he  had  selected  tor  his  debut. 

It  was  a  frightful  charivari!  But  the  musicians 
were  paid  to  lind  out  great  talent  in  their  patron, 
and  the  applause  he  received,  although  given  with 
a  degree  o( cmpressement  which  might  seem  a  little 
irimical,  made  him  the  ha]]piest  of  mortals.  So  far, 
all  went  on  well ;  but  when,  in  the  evening,  the 
baron  saw  among  the  invited  guests  the  brolhtr  ol 
the  king,  an  excellent  violinist,  and  his  cousin,  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  first  nmsicians  of  the  day,  he  was 
seized  with  an  insurmountable  panic,  and  ran  to 
lind  Fiorello.  But  the  professor  had  departed  about 
noon,  and  his  servant  could  not  tell  what  had 
become  of  him. 

"  Come  on  then  !"  said  the  baron, "  the  die  is  cast ! 
I  must  play,  cost  what  it  will!  I  will  at  least, 
however,  make  use  of  the  fiddlestick  of  my  master, 
who,  without  the  least  regard  for  my  reputation, 
has  ahaudiiued  me  at  this  critical  moment,  in  such 
ashameful  manner." 

The  eoncertcomraenced  with  a  magnificent  chorus 
of  Handel,  which  brought  forth  immense  applause. 
Then  La  Mengotti  warbled  in  a  divine  manner  an 
air  of  Paisiello,  and  was  conducted  back  to  her  seat 
iu  triumph.  The  order  of  the  programme  now 
designated  the  solo  of  the  baron.  Trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  he  took  his  place,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  the  august  assemblage;  while  the 
orchestra  attacked  the  overture,  which  usually 
precedes  those  morceaux  which  are  designed  to 
give  eclat  to  a  virtuoso.  To  the  astonishment  of 
all  present,  the  baron  executed  the  opening  part 
of  the  concerto  with  a  vigour  and  precision  that 
was  marvellous.  The  audience,  who  had  come  with 
the  intent  of  laughing  at  their  entertainer,  were 
lost  in  perfect  amazement.  But  still  greater  was 
their  astonishment,  when  the  baron  executed,  with 
consummate  taste  and  skill,  a  delicious  vitanello, 
which  was  set  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  his  piece,  like  an  odour-breathing  violet  in  the 
midst  of  a  bunch  of  thorns.  All  arose  with  one 
accord;  handkerchiefs  waved  in  the  air;  and  the 
name  of  the  Amphytrion  of  the  entertainment  was 
mingled  with  the  most  hearty  vivats.  The  poor 
baron  experienced  a  sensation  that  he  had  never 
before  known;  his  limbs  trembled  beneath  him, 
and  his  forehead  was  covered  with  huge  drops  of 
perspiration. 

The  next  day,  the  valet-de-chambre  of  Baron 
Uayaoj  while  arranging  the  instruments  which  had 


been  used  at  the  concert,  observed  that  the  hair  of 
a  valuable  bow  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  candle-grease.  Astonished  at  this  phenomenon, 
he  carried  it  to  his  master,  who,  equally  puzzled, 
sent  for  Ficnelio,  and  holding  up  the  bow,  said: 
"  Here,  my  dear  master,  is  your  fiddlestick  ;  it  was 
of  great  service  to  me  last  evening,  I  assure  you;  for 
without  it  I  should  not  to-day  have  carried  my  elec- 
tion as  speaker  of  the  house.  Leave  it  with  me  as 
a  token  of  remembrance,  and  accept  this  as  a  mark 
of  my  esteem."  Thus  saying,  he  slipped  into  the 
hand  of  Fiorello  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  a  hundred 
pounds.  "  But  explain  to  me,"  added  the  baron, 
"  how  comes  the  hair  of  the  bow  in  such  a  condi- 
tion." 

Fiorello  hnng  down  his  head,  without  replying. 
■'  Oh,  uncle  !"  cried  Miss  Betsy,  "  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Last  night,  during  the  concert,  Signor 
Fiorello  was  hid  behind  the  screen  ;  and  it  was  he 
who  made  all  the  beautiful  music,  while  you  were 
scraping  the  fiddle  so  hard  with  a  fiddle-stick  that 
made  no  noise!" 

For  a  few  moments,  the  baron  stood  confounded. 
"  Blarvellous  effect  of  self-love  !"  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed, for  with  all  his  foibles  he  was  at  bottom 
a  man  of  sense ;  "  so  excited  was  I  last  evening, 
that  I  really  thought  it  was  myself  who  executed 
those  beautiful  pieces!  But  come,  I  must  not 
quarrel  with  you,  my  dear  Fiorello;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  double  the  amount  of  this  draft,  lor  the  sake  of 
the  stratagem,  which  has  saved  my  reputation  as  a 
virtuoso.  But  I  see  plainly  that  I  must  stop  here, 
and  play  no  more  upon  the  violin,  lest  this  all'air 
should  get  wind. 

The  baron  kept  his  word;  he-gave  up  forever  his 
favourite  instrument ;  but  in  order  to  make  himself 
amends,  he  diligently  collected,  from  time  to  time, 
all  the  different  inflections  of  voice  of  the  members 
of  the  upper  house;  and  a  curious  medley  it  was  ! 


ANACREONTIC— TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy  Insect!  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee? 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine! 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

'Tis  fiird  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 

Nature's  self  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing, 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king! 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce, 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice; 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou! 

Thou  dost  innocently  joy, 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee. 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

The  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year ! 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect !  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know 
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But  when  thou'st  drunt,  and  danc'd,  and  sung 
Thy  fill,  the  flow'ry  leaves  among, 
(VoluptuHus,  and  wise  withal, 
Epicurean  animal  1) 
Sated  nilh  thy  summer  feast, 
Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 
Abraham  Coivley,  born  in  London,  1618,  died  at 
Chertsey,  -Mth  July,  1667. 


BEAUTIFUL  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
MADAME  MALIBRAN. 

A   young  English   singer   in  the  chorus  of  the 
Italian  opera  at   Paris,  not  having  the  means  to 


follow  the  company  to  London,  resolved  upon  taking' 
a  benefit  concert,  Malibran  having  promised  to 
sing  for  her.  By  chance,  on  the  evening  fixed  for 
her  concert,  Madame  Malibran  was  summoned  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans'  party.  The  beneficiere, 
uneasy,  and  alarmed,  requested  the  audience  to  be 
patient.  Eleven  o'clock  had  struck,  and  Malibran 
came.  After  singing  several  romances,  she  took 
the  lady  aside,  and  said  :  "  I  promised  you  my 
evening  you  know ;  well,  I  have  contrived  to  make 
double  harvest  of  it.  Before  I  came  here  I  sang 
for  you  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans',  and  here  are  the 
hundred  crowns  he  has  sent  you."  Delicacy  and 
generosity,  form  a  lovely  combmatlon. — Musical 
World. 
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F  A  I  K,    SWEET,     CRUEL. 
MADRIGAL. 


Thos.  Ford  (1636). 
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No.  28.— STRATHAVICH. 
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Gaelic  air. 


tz^l: 


This  exquisite  little  Gaelic  air  must  be  played 
slow  and  soltly  all  through, marking  theeresceudos 
and  diminuendos,  though  not  pointedly,  so  as  to 
produce  a  melancholy  and  wailing  sound  like  the 
wind  sighing  through  trees,  with  the  low  muttering 
of  the  sea  laving  the  shingly  beach  at  a  little  distance. 
In  our  opinion  this  short  melody  stands  perfectly 
unrivalled   as   a   specimen   of  that   music   which 


strives  to  depict  feelings  which  "lie  too  deep  for 
tears,"  and  which  words  are  too  coarse  to  enunciate. 
We  have  noted  it  down  from  the  singing  of  a  friend, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  before  been 
printed.  There  is  a  little  romance  connected  with 
this  air  wliich  will  probably  see  the  light  at  a 
more  convenient  season. 


LA  SCALA,  MILAN. 

The  theatre  of  La  Scala,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Pisrmarini,  is  deemed,  with  respect  to  architec- 
ture, the  most  beautiful  opera-house  in  Europe; 
and,  except  the  great  theatre  at  Parma,  and  that  of 
San  Carlos  at  Naples,  it  is  the  most  spacious.  The 
stagedeccu'ations,  also,  are  splendid  and  classical; 
and  the  orchestra  is, generally  speaking,  the  best  in 
Italy;  but  the  circumstance  most  creditable  to  this, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  other  theatre  on  the  Continent, 
is  that  perfect  decorum  wliich  enables  ladies,  though 
unattended,  to  go,  return,  and  even  walk  Irom  box 
10  box,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  receiving  an 
insult. 

Perhaps  the  first  feeling  on  entering  La  Scala  is 
that  of  disappointment — at  least,  we  experienced  it 
so;  it  is  not  until  you  have  looked  around  you,  and 
become  aware  of  your  own  insignilicance  in  the 
area,  that  its  vast  dimensions  are  apparent,  and 
then  you  perceive  that  it  is  indeed  magnificent. 
There  is,  however,  one  drawback;  it  is  badly  lighted, 
one  chandelier  alone  throwing  its  lustre  over  the 
whole  interior,  and  that,  we  thought,  by  no  means 
so  large  as  the  lustre  at  our  Astley's.  All  the  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  stage — the  audience  being  in 
comparative  gloom.  This,  of  course,  greatly  dete- 
riorates the  splendour  of  the  theatre,  but  rather  adds 
to  its  appearance  of  immensity.  The  decorations 
were  clean  and  light,  having  been  newly  furnished 
for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  lor  we  had  wished  it 
mightbe  so,  the  opera  was  the  divine"  Sonnambula" 
of  Bellini.  We  have  always  thought  the  music  of 
this  opera  the  most  pathetic  and  heart-touching  in 
existence.  Perhaps  associations  (arid  how  strongly 
are  we  governed  by  them  !)  may  have  flung  a  further 
charm  over  it.  Many  scenes — many  lights  and 
shadows  of  our  past  life,  important  and  varied  as 
an  existence  of  not  many  years  can  comprise,  have 
been  so  closely  connected  with  the  music  and  re- 
presentations of  our  favourite  opera,  that  we  never 
hear  it  without  a  thrill  of  intense  emotion — a  feeling 
that  we  can  scarcely  define  as  allied  to  pain  or 
pleasure,  so  equally  do  they  mingle.  Every  passage 
— every  bar — calls  up  some  rec(dlection  of  bygone 
times;  from  the  joyous  "  Viva  Amina"  of  the  com- 
mencing scene,  to  the  beautiful  "  Ah  !  non  giimge" 
of  the  finale,"  memory  will  bring  back  the  feeling" 
of  past  hours;  which, although  sometimes  "  fraught 
with  sadness,"  we  wonld  not  vNillingly  forget. 


But  tliere  were  other  associations  connected  with 
La  Scala  that  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  us. 
(t  was  here  poor  Malibran  carried  all  before  her : 
this  was  the  scene  of  her  greatest  triumphs,  and 
here  is  her  name  still  venerated.  A  handsome  bust 
has  been  placed  in  the  fuyer  of  the  theatre  to  her 
memory,  since  last  autumn;  but  this  souvenir  was 
not  needed.  The  names  of  Amina  and  Fidelio  are 
so  coupled  with  her  own,  that  as  long  as  these 
operas  are  played,  she  will  not  be  forgotten. — 
Literary  World. 


THE  FLOWER  O'  THE  WEST. 

The  dew  draps  o'  niornin'  ilk  flower  were  adornin', 
The  sweet  early  lark  soar'doa  high  'bune  her  nest. 

When  by   Kelvin  I  slray'd,  whar  its  clear  waters 
played. 
To  think  on  fair  Jeanie,  the  flower  o'  the  west. 

0  lang  hae  I lo'ed her,  wi' fond  thochts hac  woo'd her. 
To  her  breath'd  my  soul  in  the  strains  she  lo'es 
best; 
There's  uane  kens  the  feeling  that's  thro'  my  heart 
stealing 
At  name  o'  sweet  Jeanie,  the  flower  o'  the  west. 

Her  hair  in  saft  tresses  her  pale  cheek  caresses, 
Her  e'en  aretwa  stars  when  the  sun's  gane  to  rest, 

I've  aft  thocht  that  heaven  to  nane  smiles  hae  given 
Like  those  o'  fair  Jeanie,  the  flower  o'  the  west. 

The  earth  has  its  pleasures,and  riehgowden  treasures 
Lie  hid  in  the  caves  o'  its  dark  rocky  breast; 

But  brichter  gems  dwell  in  each  rich  laden  cell 
0'  themindo'sweet  Jeanie,  the  flower  o'  the  west. 

May  despair's  chilling  storm  ne'er  assail  her  fair 
form — 
May  her  pure  heart  by  pale   anguish    ne'er  be 
oppress'd — 
May  fair  angels  bless  her — watch  o'er  and  caress  her, 
And  shield  frae  cauld  winds  the  fair  flower  o'  the 
west. 

Though  the  sweet  bonnie  blossom  should  ne'er  grace 
my  bosom. 

Or  pour  forth  its  perfume  on  this  wounded  breast, 
Yet  still  will  I  nourish,  in  fond  mem'ry  cherish 

My  heart's  love  for  Jeanie  the  flower  o'  the  west. 
Glasgow.  August,  1843.  James  M'Guegok. 
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DEZ^DE. 
This  able  and  agreeable  composer,  who  was  called 
Dezdde  or  Dezaides,  became  known  to  tlie  public 
by  bis  opera  of  "Julia,"  the  libretta  of  which  was 
written  byMonvel.  It  was  represented  with  success 
at  the  Theatre  Italimtie  at  Paris,  in  1772.  He 
afterwards  produced  twelve  operas,  and  a  variety  of 
detached  com])ositions,  which  added  greatly  to  bis 
reputation.  He  tried  the  strength  of  his  genius  in 
the  composition  of  tiiree  serious  operas,  which  were 
performed  allhe  Acadimtie  Royale  de  Musiqtte ;  but 
the  nature  of  liis  talents  more  particularly  fitted 
him  for  the  treatment  of  pastoral  subjects,  in  which 
he  so  far  excelled  that  his  contemporaries  styled 
him  the  Orpheus  of  the  ffroves.  Though  his  pro- 
ductions are  numerous,  still  they  were  purely  origi- 
nal; and  so  entirely  that  be  scarcely  ever  borrowed 
a  subject  or  phrase  even  from  his  own  works.  His 
passages  were  sweet,  fresh,  and  full  of  expressicra, 
and  always  appropriately  accompanied ;  he  never 
mistook  loudness  for  fulness  or  power,  nor  mere 
power  for  sublimity  or  grandeur.  Dezede  died  in 
1793,  without  ever  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  who  were  his  parents,  and  never  even  knew  the 
place  of  his  birth.  In  bis  infancy  be  was  brought 
to  Paris,  by  whom  he  knew  not,  bis  education  was 
entrusted  to  an  Abbg,  who  cultivated  his  natural 
taste  for  music,  and  taught  him  to  play  on  the  harp. 
The  handsome  pension  assigned  for  his  maintenance 
caused  it  to  be  surmised  that  he  was  tlie  unowned 
progeny  of  some  opulent  person ;  and  a  very 
natural  curiosity  excited  him  to  endeavour  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  attached  to  his  paternity ;  but  per- 
severing in  his  fruitless  search  (contrary  to  the 
advice  and  command  of  the  Abb6  his  curator)  he 
was  suddenly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  all  succour. 
It  was  then  that  he  first  experienced  tbe  full  value 
of  bis  musical  acquirements.  He  used  his  talents 
as  assiduously  as  judiciously,  and  enjoyed  the  su- 
])reme  happiness  of  being  indebted  to  no  one  save 
himself  for  the  means  of  living  respectably  and 
honourably. 


MUSICAL  OBITUARY. 

The  veteran  violoncellist,  Charles  AsHLEy,  died 
suddenly  on  Tuesday,  tbe  olb  of  September,  1«43, 
from  apoplexy,  in  tbe  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  principal  performers  at  the  commemera- 
tion  of  Handel  in  1786. 

John  Weippert  died  on  the  25th  Sept.,  1843. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  tbe  injury  which  he 
received  on  the  Thursday  previous,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  gig,  and  fell  with  great  violence 
in  the  road  near  Buoliy.  He  was  upwards  of  twenty 
years  director  of  tbe  orchestra  at  tbe  court  halls, 
and  at  Almacks,  and  by  bis  enterprising  endeavours 
be  maintained  a  highjiositionat  all  the  fetes  of  the 
aristociacy  both  in  London  and  at  their  various 
country  residences. 

Gabriel  Protta,  who  was  the  only  surviving 
composer  of  the  Scarlatti  and  Durante  school,  died 
lately  at  Vienna,  at  the  age  of  89.  Educated  at 
tbe  conservatory  of  Loretta,  he  was,  with  Cimarosa 
and  Zingarelli,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Abbe 
Speranza  and  o("  Finaroli.  He  was  celebrated  as  a 
contrapuntist.  His  Requiem,  Stabat,  and  Miserere 
gained  lor  bim  a  great  reputation  as  a  composer  of 
church  music.  In  his  early  days  he  composed  an 
opera  called  "  Enzio,"  which  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  1784,  and  afterwards  performed 
throughout  Italy  with  much  success. 

Joseph  Mazzingui. — The  papers  anounce  the 
death  at  an  advanced  age,  of  C<iunt  Mazzinglii. 
He  was  well  known  in  the  world  of  art,  some  thirty 
years  since, as  a  musical  comi)oser,  and  his*'  Chains 
of  tbe  Heart,"  and  "  Ramah  Droog,"  kept  the  stage 
fora  while  as  favourite  ballad  operas.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  Corsican  family,  and  being  many  years 
excluded  from  the  succession  to  its  properly  and 
titles,  honourably  devoted  the  period  of  expectation 
to  professional  labour. — Athennum,  Jan.  20,  1844. 
[Mazzinghi  died  on  the  15lh  January,  aged  79,  at 
Downside  College,  near  Bath,  where  he  had  gone 
to  visit  his  only  son.] 
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STILL  IS   THE  NIGHT-BREEZE. 
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THE  BEWITCHED  PAINTERS. 

A   TALE    OF   STRASBCRG. 

It  was  in  the  ancient  city  of  Strasburg,  about  the 
year  1630,  that  one  line  spring  day  several  young 
men  wereseenarriving,almost  at  thesame  moment, 
at  the  gatewayof  the  house  of  acelebrated  painter, 
Murillo.    They  saluted  each  other  with  cordiality, 

No.  73. 


and  bounding  up  the  stairs,  they  gained  the  studio 
of  the  painter. 

The  master  was  not  yet  there,  and  each  one  slowly 
approached  his  own  easel,  to  ascertain  if  the  work 
of  the  previous  evening  bad  dried,  or  perhaps  to 
admire  his  own  work. 

"  By  St.  Jacques  of  Compostello !"  cried  Isturitz, 
"  which  of  you  was  last  in  the  study  yesternight?" 
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"  Are  you  yet  asleep?"  replied  Cordova  and 
Fernandez ;  "  or  do  you  forget  that  we  all  left  at  tbe 
same  time?" 

"  This  is  folly,  gentlemen,"  said  Isturitz,  in  a  tone 
of  ill  humour;  "it  was  but  yesternight  I  cleaned 
my  palette  with  particular  care,  and  it  is  as  dirty  as 
if  it  had  been  in  use  the  whole  night." 

"  Look  here  !"  cried  Carlos,  "  here  is  a  little  figure 
upon  my  canvas;  which  of  you  Is  it  who  every 
morning  amuses  himself  drawing  figures,  first  upon 
my  canvas,  then  upon  the  wall?  Why,  Fernandez, 
it  was  but  yesterday  that  there  was  one  upou  thy 
easel." 

"Tis  Isturitz,"  cried  Fernandez;  "  his  palette 
bears  witness  against  him." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  take  my  oath  it  is  not." 

"  Oh,  don't  swear,  we  believe  you ;  you  have  not 
sufficient  genius  to  design  such  a  figure  as  that." 

"  I  am  full  as  clever  as  thee,  Carlos,  all  the  world 
knows,  and  my  brushes  are  every  one  dirty,"  cried 
Gonzale ;  "  by  our  patron  saint!  but  extraordinary 
things  occur  here  every  evening." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  like  the  negro  Gomez,  who 
imagines  it  to  be  Obi  ?"  said  Tsturitz. 

"  My  faith !"  cried  Mendez,  (who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  and  who  had  been  occupied  in  carefully 
examining  the  figures,)  "  if  it  is  the  Obi  of  the  ne- 
groes who  has  designed  these  figures,  he  is  an 
astonishing  being,  and  I  wish  he  would  improve 
upon  my  virgin's  head  in  my  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  and  render  it  softer  than  I  can  make  it." 
Saying  these  words  with  great  nonchalance,  he  ap- 
preached  his  own  easel,  when  he  uttered  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation, and  remained  pale  before  bis  canvas,  on 
which  he  saw  a  fine  unfinished  virgin's  head,  the 
lines  of  which  were  so  delicate,  the  contour  so  grace- 
ful, that  it  seemed  amongst  the  crowd  of  figures  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  to  be  like  an  apparition. 

"  Holloa!"  cried  a  harsh,  broken  voice, "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  uproar  ?" 

The  students  started,  and  bowed  respectfully 
before  him  who  had  just  spoken;  "look  here, 
Seigneur  Murillo,"  replied  they,  pointing  to  the 
easel  of  Mendez 

"Which  of  you  has  painted  this?*'  said  Murillo 
quickly ;  "  but  speak,  speak."  Seeing  that  no  one 
replied  to  him — "  very  well,  very  well,"  he  added, 
"  would  that  I  had  painted  this  myself!  By  the 
bead  of  my  father  !  what  a  touch,  what  delicacy  ! 
Mendez,  my  dear  boy, is  it  thee  ?  speak  !  I  tell  thee 
that  he  who  has  painted  this  will  one  day  be  the 
master  of  us  all." 

"  No,  seigneur,"  replied  he  with  an  air  of  sadness. 

"  It  is  thee,  then,  Isturitz ;  or  thee,  Fernandez  ; 
or  thee,  Gomez." 

But  all  replied  no,  in  the  same  tone  as  Mendez. 

"  It  has  not  painted  itself,"  cried  Murillo. 

"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Cordova,  "  but  it  is  not 
the  only  surprising  thing  that  has  happened  here." 

"  How  ?"  cried  MuriUn,  without  ceasiug  to  regard 
lJ»e  work  of  the  unknown  painter. 

"  Why,"  continued  Fernandez,"  we  never  quit  the 
study  without  putting  every  thing  in  order,  washing 
our  palettes,  wiping  our  brushes ;  and  in  the  morning 
when  we  return  everything  is  displaced,  our  brushes 
arc  full  of  paint,  our  palettes  dirtied ;  but  yet  there 
are  these  figures  scattered  about  here  and  there, 
perhaps  a  virgin's  head,  perhaps  the  profile  of  a 
young  girl  or  an  old  man,  but  all  so  ravishing,  so 
admirable;  but  to  day  you  see  one  yourself,  and  if 
he  who  works  so  much  better  by  night  than  we  do 
by  day  is  not  yourself,  then  it  is  the  devil." 


"  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  was  me,"  said  Murillo, 
"for  most  certainly  I  would  not  disown  these  lines; 
the  contour,  indeed  the  whole  sketch,  wants  but 
little  to  render  it  perfect.  Sebastien!  Sebastien!" 
cried  he :  "  now,  gentlemen,  we  will  soon  know  who 
has  di>ne  this.  Sebastien,"  added  he,  (addressing 
a  little  nmlatto  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,) 
"  did  I  not  order  you  to  sleep  in  this  room  every 
night?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  terrified  boy. 

"Then  speak.  Who  has  been  here  this  morning 
before  these  gentlemen  came  in?  Speak,  sir,  or  I 
will  make  you  acquainted  with  my  stick." 

The  child  trembled,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  Ah !  you  will  not  answer,"  added  Murillo, 
taking  him  by  the  ear. 

"  No  one,  no  one  sir ;"  cried  the  boy,  now  obliged 
to  speak,  but  trembling  much. 

«  Thou  liest !" 

"  No  one  but  me,  I  assure  you,"  said  Sebastien, 
throwing  himself  before  Murillo. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  replied  the  painter.  "  I  will 
know  who  has  designed  this  virgin's  head,  and  the 
figures  that  my  pupils  from  time  to  time  have  dis- 
c(ivered  upon  the  walls  of  the  study.  This  night, 
in  the  place^of  sleeping  thou  shall  keep  watch,  and 
to-morrow  if  thou  hast  not  discovered  it  I  will 
chastise  you  well ;  and  now  go  and  grind  thy  colours, 
and  you,  gentlemen,  to  your  work." 

The  hour  of  study  now  commenced,  at  first  in 
silence,  for  Murillo  was  a  painter  from  his  soul, 
and  was  too  enthusiastic  in  his  art  to  suffer  any 
conversation  but  that  relating  to  it,  but  at  his  de- 
parture the  discourse  again  turned  upon  the  mys- 
terious paintings.    Mendez  spoke  first. 

"  Have  a  care  of  the  stick,  Sebastien,  if  thou  dost 
not  catch  the  culpht  to-night.  Give  me  the  Naples 
yellow  !" 

"  Yim  do  not  need  it,  seigneur,  you  are  sufficiently 
sallow  without  it." 


It  was  night  in  the  city  of  Strasbnrg,  and  the 
study  of  the  celebrated  painter  was  deserted  by  tbe 
gay  throng  with  which  it  was  usually  filled.  Upon 
a  marble  table  was  burning  a  solitary  lamp,  and  not 
far  from  the  table  a  young  child,  whose  colour  was 
confounded  with  the  shadows  that  reigned  around 
him,  but  whose  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds,  was 
leaning  against  an  easel,  and  so  statue  like  was  bis 
attitude  that  he  appeared  to  be  turned  into  stone,  and 
so  absorbed  was  he  in  his  reflections,  that  a  door 
opened  and  a  tall  noble-looking  negro  entered  and 
called  the  boy  by  his  name  three  distinct  times 
without  attracting  his  attention:  he  approached 
and  touched  him.     Sebastien  lifted  his  eyes. 

"  What  would  you,  father?"  said  he. 

"  To  keep  you  company,  my  boy  !" 

"  No  I  no !  my  father,  I  would  rather  be  alone  • 
go  to  your  bed,  father,  I  can  watch  without  you.'' 
"But  if  the  Obi  should  come?"  Sebastien  smiled 
sadly.  "  I  do  not  fear  him,  my  father."  "  He  will 
carry  you  away,  and  poor  Gomez  will  be  left  without 
a  comfort  in  his  slavery."  "  Oh,  how  frightful  it  is 
to  be  a  slave  !"  said  the  child,  crying. 

"  What  would  you,  my  boy  ?  Providence  has  willed 
it." 

"  Providence !"  said  the  child,  lifting  his  eyes 
towards  the  glass  dome  of  the  study,  through  which 
might  be  seen  the  bright  heavens.  "  I  have  prayed 
to  him  and  he  has  heard  me,  and  one  day  or  other 
we  shall  no  longer  be  slaves;  but  go,  father,  go, 
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I  shall  rest  upon  this  straw  mat   Go !  go !  my  father, 
1  beseech  thee." 

"  Then  thou  dost  not  fear  the  Obi  ?" 

"  Father,  the  Obi  is  a  superstition  of  our  country. 
Fra  Eugene  has  explained  it  to  me,  and  he  says 
that  Providence  would  not  permit  anything  so 
unholy  to  exist." 

"Then,  why,  when  the  gentlemen  asked  you  who 
had  drawn  those  figures,  did  you  answer  the  Obi?" 

"  To  amuse  myself,  and  to  make  them  laugh." 

"  Then  thou  dost  not  fear?" 

"  No  !  no  !" 
'      "  Then  good  night,  good  night,  my  child." 

When  the  boy  found  that  he  was  alone,  he 
bounded  with  joy.  "To  work!  to  work!"  he  ex- 
claimed, but  again  he  reflected, — "  but  to-morrow 
my  master's  anger,  and  perhaps  worse,  if  I  tell  him 
the  truth.  Heaven  protect  me !"  and  the  boy 
knelt  j  but  sleep  surprised  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
prayer. 

Morning  was  dawning  when  the  boy  arose  from 
the  floor.  Sebastien  started,  it  was  three  o'clock. 
"  Courage !  courage !"  exclaimed  he, "  there  are  yet 
three  hours !  three  hours  for  thee — profit  by  them ; 
the  rest  are  your  master's.  Be  master  at  least  for 
three  hours.  First,"  said  he,  "  let  me  efi'ace  these 
figures ;"  and  he  took  a  brush  dipped  in  oil,  then 
approached  the  virgin's  head,  which  by  that  light 
appeared  supernaturally  beautiful!  "Eflace  it! 
efface  it.  Never!  never!  No,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
sooner  die.  But  oh  !  this  head,  it  moves,  it  breathes, 
it  lives — if  1  eflace  it,  it  will  bleed;  no,  no,  let  me 
rather  finish  it" 

As  this  idea  struck  him,  he  seized  the  palette ! 
The  negro  boy  was  at  work.  Seven  o'clock  came, 
Sebastien  was  still  at  his  task,  he  was  absorbed 
with  his  work,  which  seemed  to  start  into  life  under 
his  hands.  Yet  another  touch — Sebastien  forgot 
the  hour,  forgot  his  slavery — forgot  everything 
except  his  virgin's  head.  A  sudden  noise  caused 
him  to  turn ;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  pupils,  with 
Murillo  at  their  head.  He  did  not  seek  to  justify 
himself,  he  bowed  his  head,  and  awaited  in  silence 
the  punishment  he  thought  he  had  merited.  There 
was  a  dead  silence  among  them — Sebastien  was 
petrified  to  find  himself  caught  in  the  fact  Murillo 
and  his  pupils  were  wondcrstruck  at  what  they 
beheld.  The  paiuter  waving  his  hand  to  command 
attention,  approached  Sebastien,  and  hiding  his 
emotion  under  a  cold  and  severe  air,  he  stood  before 
his  slave,  who  seemed  changed  into  stone. 

"  Who  is  thy  master,  Sebastien  ?" 

"  You,  seigneur,"  replied  the  boy,  in  a  voice  that 
was  almost  inaudible. 

"  Thy  master  in  painting,  I  would  say  ?" 

"  You,  seigneur,"  again  replied  the  trembling  boy. 

"Me!"  replied  the  astonished  Murillo,  "why  I 
never  gave  you  a  single  lesson." 

"  But  you  have  given  them  to  others,"  said  the 
boy,  now  emboldened  by  the  kind  tone  in  which  the 
painter  spoke. 

"  And  thou  hast  not  only  listened  to  them,  but  pro- 
fited by  them  also.  Gentlemen,"  added  he,"  which 
does  this  boy  deserve,  a  reward  or  a  punishment?" 

"  A  reward,  a  reward !"  they  all  exclaimed. 

"  But  what  reward?" 

"  Ten  ducats,"  said  Fernandez. 

"  Fifteen,"  said  Gomez. 

'  Speak,  Sebastien,  are  these  rewards  to  thy  taste  ? 
lam  satisfied  with  thy  work,  thy  touch,  thy  admirable 
colouring,  and  with  this  head  which  thy  pencil  has 
created  J  I  will  comply  with  any  request  thou  mayest 


make.  Speak,  tell  me  thy  desires,  and  fear  nothing. 
By  my  father's  head,  I  swear  that  whatsoever  thou 
dost  demand,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  it  shall  be 
granted." 

"  Oh  if  I  dared" the  boy  fell  upon  his  knees 

before  his  master,  he  joined  his  hands  together,  and 
you  might  have  read  upon  his  expressive  features 
an  all-engrossing  idea,  that  extreme  timidity  pre- 
vented him  from  making  known.  Thinking  to 
eucourage  him,  the  students  whispered  in  his  ear 
and  each  suggested  some  request.  "  Ask  gold  Se- 
bastien." "  Ask  for  rich  clothes."  "  Ask  him  to  re- 
ceive you  among  his  pupils,"  A  feeble  ray  of  satis- 
faction illumined  his  countenance,  but  he  spoke  not. 

"  Now  Sebastien  speak,  decide.  The  seigneur  is 
in  a  good  humour;  ask  him  thy  liberty,"  said 
Fernandez. 

The  poor  boy  uttered  aery  of  anguish, and  lifting 
his  eyes  to  his  master's  face,  he  exclaimed  in  an 
almost  suft'ocated  voice, — "  Oh, seigneur,  my  father's 
liberty." 

"And  thine  also,  ray  child,"  said  Murillo,  now 
no  longer  able  to  conceal  his  emotion.  Lifting  him 
in  his  arms,  he  pressed  him  to  his  breast  and  spoke 
thus: — "  Thy  pencil  has  proclaimed  thee  a  genius; 
thy  request  proves  that  thou  hast  an  heart;  the 
painter  is  complete.  Nut  only  shall  thou  be  ray 
pupil,  but  thuushalt  be  my  child.  Hiippy,  happy 
Murillo,  before  I  only  painted  pictures,  but  now  1 
have  made  a  painter." 

Sebastien  Gomes,  better  known  as  the  Mulatto 
of  Murillo,  became  one  of  the  first  painters.  The 
most  admired  of  his  works  are  the  Viryin  and  Child 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Seville,  Saint  Joseph,  and  Christ 
attached  to  a  column  having  Saint  Peter  at  his  feet. 


SONNETS  TO  CHATTERTON. 
I. 

Near  seventy  years  have  pass'd  since  Chatterton, 

Scorning  the  world's  neglect,  despaired  and  died ! 
Although  with  his  own  reckless  hand  he  rent 

Life's  veil,  and  bears  the  name  of  suicide. 
Judge  not — nor  e'en  refuse  a  simple  stone 

To  bear  his  name,  whom  Bristol  spurning,  sent 
To  war  with  want,  unsuccour'd  and  alone  ! 

He  died, — but  mercy  is  omnipotent !  ' 

Stern  moralist !  despise  not  him  who  sought 

Such  rash  relief.     God  knows  what  secret  pain 
Crush'd  his  high  spirit,  when  he  wildly  sought 

At  once  to  sever  life,  and  misery's  chain. 
Hast  thou  no  pride?     Bare  thy  cnld  heart,  there  see 
That  spirit  which  was  in  the  Pharisee. 

IL 

Genius  to  frailty  ever  is  allied ; 

And  ihey  who  boldly  venture  near  the  sun, 
May  lose  the  wings  which  bore  them  in  their  pride 

High  through  the  realms  of  thought !     So  Chat- 
terton, 
Cast  swiftly  down,  walked  for  awhile  the  earth 

In  mournful  mood; — then  sullen  mis'ry  came;— 
Famine  and  genius  in  his  brain  gave  birth 

To  madness ;  and  the  want  enfeebled  frame. 
By  a  wild  efl'orl  of  the  soul  within, 

Ceas'd  to  imprison.     Blame  not  though  he  fell ; 
Thou  art  as  frail  as  he  was  ;  and  to  sin 

As  prone.  Not  rashly  then  consign  to  hell 
One  whom  the  Eternal  mercy  might  forgive, 
Nor  let  the  spirit  of  a  Walpole  live ! 

Sunbeam. 
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GUARD    YE    THE    PASSES. 
THE  SONO  OF-CLAN-ALBIN. 


Words  by  Rohtrt  Allan,  Esq. 
With  energy.  f 


Music  by  John  TurnbuU. 
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[3d  verse.] 


Thej  comet  and  their  swords  they  have  whetted  in 
vengeance,  [their  eye, 

Their  hearts  they  have  steel'd,  and  there's  wrath  in 
rhey  reck  not  thy  numbers,they  scorn  thy  proud  phalanx 

They  come  for  their  countrv  to  conouer  or  die. 


Now,  now  the  proud  eagle  hath  left  his  bright  region 
Of  sunbeam — to  perch  on  the  field  of  the  slain, 

Clan- Albin  returns  to  her  mountains  in  triumph, 
And  dares  to  the  combat  the  foemen  again. 
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AT    SETTING    DAY 
GLEE  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 
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SHOULD  COUNTERTENOR  BE  SUNG  BY 

MALE  OR  FEMALE  VOICES? 

By  Ma.  3.  Seligmann. 

The  prevailing  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is,  that 

tne  part  of  countertenor,  or  alto,  must  be  sung  by 

male  and  not  by  female  voices,  while  all  over  the 

continent  it  is  the  very  reverse.     It  is,  therefore,  of 

importance  to  those  professionally  engaged  in  music, 

and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  lovers 

of  music  generally,  to  discuss  the  matter;  and  with 

this  view  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  the  results 

of  my  investigations. 

The  reasons  put  forth  by  those  who  contend  for 
the  counter-tenor  being  sung  by  male  voices,  are 
the  following: — 

1st,  The  compositions  are  written  for  it. 
2dly,  It  is  the  common  practice,  and  difficult  to 
alter. 

Let  us  now  see  what  may  be  said  against  this. 
Tlie  first  reason  is  only  partly  true.  It  is  asserted 
that  Handel  wrote  his  master-pieces — the  oratorios 
— in  this  way, and  that  after  him  many  a  good  glee 
was  written  in  like  manner  by  English  composers. 
But  why  did  they  write  so?  Because  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  their  compositions  per- 
formed if  they  had  done  otherwise,  as  few  female 
counter-tenors  were  then  in  existence.  Setting  this 
aside,  Handel  and  the  English  composers  are  the 
only  few  who  have  written  for  male  countertenors. 
No  continental  composer  has  done  so  for  the  last 
century,  neither  in  the  case  of  sacred  nor  secular 
music,  therefore  the  greater  number  of  counter- 
tenor compositions  are  written  for  female  voices. 
Besides,  I  am  not  sure  at  all  if  Handel,  who,  as  a 
German,  must  have  preferred  female  counter-tenor 
voices,  composed  the  alto  part  in  his  oratorios  only 
for   male  voices,  as  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Busby,  and 


Mr.  Hogarth,  in  their  histories  of  music,  speak  of 
female  as  well  as  of  male  counter-tenors  who  per- 
formed at  that  time ;  and  they  tell  us  of  Handel 
engaging  a  Signora  Merighi  and  a  Mrs.  Barbier, 
to  sing  the  counter  tenor  in  his  compositions. 

The  second  reason  mentioned  in  favour  of  male 
counter-tenors  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself.  To  have 
anything  left  undone, or  any  improvement  unefl'ected, 
because  its  accomplishment  is  difficult,  is  not  the 
maxim  of  the  present  age,  and,  moreover,  the  diffi- 
culty of  changing  the  present  mode  is  hardly  worthy 
of  notice.  If  we  come  to  account  for  the  custom  of 
using  male  counter-tenors,  we  find  the  reason  only 
in  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  female 
voices,  which  again  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the 
prejudice  of  former  times  against  any  appearance 
of  females  in  public.  Every  musician  must  admit 
that  the  male  counter-tenor  has  always  a  harsh  and 
forced  character,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  produced,  I  mean  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
falsetto.  He  must  also  have  found  out  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  the  tone  at  its  proper  pitch,  and  ob- 
served its  constant  tendency  to  fall  lower,  on  account 
of  the  unnatural  relaxation  of  the  nerves  and  sinews 
of  the  larynx  and  its  adjoining  parts.  It  would  look 
like  flattery  of  the  fair  sex,  if  I  were  to  endeavour 
to  point  out,  as  a  counterpart  to  this,  all  the  well- 
known  beauties  of  low  female  voices. 

The  next  point  we  come  to  is,  can  we  sing  the 
part  in  question  in  Handel,  Callcott,  Arne,  Arnold, 
&c.  by  female  voices.  I  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
without  hesitation,  because  the  lower  female  voice 
has  a  far  greater  compass  than  the  male  counter- 
tenor; and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  often  impossible 
for  male  voices  to  sing  from  the  original  scores 
the  alto  part  of  the  compositions  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Bach,    Spohr,  Mendelssohn,    Weber, 
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Auber,  Meyerbeer,  Cherubini,  Rossini,  Bellini,  &c. 
ice.,  while  you  hear  on  the  continent  the  alto  parts 
of  Handel's  compositions  performed,  unaltered,  by 
females  or  boys.  Every  great  foreign  composer 
who  has  been  in  England  (Cor  on  the  continent, 
with  the  exception  of  some  French  provinces,  no 
one  knows  anything  about  male  counter  tenors,  the 
last  male  counter-tenor  in  Italy  having  died  in  1644), 
and  particularly  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  expressed 
a  very  strong  opinion  against  male  counter-tenors, 
and  every  writer  of  authority  whom  I  have  consulted 
about  this  matter  speaks  in  favour  of  the  female 
voice;  while, on  the  contrary,  I  have  not  found  a 
single  one  in  favour  of  the  other  mode.  I  beg  to 
subjoin  a  few  authorities: — 

\.  J.  J.  Rousseau's  Dictionnaire  de  Musique,  1782. 
— "  Hautecontre;  eontretenor.  This  part,  which 
the  Italians  call  contralto,  is  nearly  always  sung  by 
female  voices.  Indeed,  the  countretenor  sung  by 
male  voices  is  not  at  all  natural,  it  must  be  forced 
to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  pitch  ;  and  you  may  try 
it  how  you  like,  it  will  seldom  be  in  tune,  and 
always  sound  disagreeable." 

2.  Gottfried  Weber's  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Com- 
posing :  Maintz,  1830. — "  Voices  are  divided  into 
male  and  female,  the  latter  of  which  are  equal  to 
boys'  voices.  They  are  subdivided  into  four  prin- 
cipal kinds.  1st,  High  female  or  boys'  voices;  2d, 
Low  female  or  boy's  voices,  alt,  alto,  its  compass  is 
from  G  to  D ;  3d,  High  male  voices,  tenor,  tenore, 
taille,  compass  C — G;  4th,  Low  male  voices.  There 
are  many  intervening  voices  in  existence.  Finally, 
you  can  find,  especially  in  France,male  voices  which 
crom up  io  the  height  of  the  alto;  they  are  called 
haute-taille  or  haute-countre,  countre-tenor." 

3.  Musical  Conversations  Lexicon,  by  Gathy: 
Hamburg,  1840. — "  Tenor,  taille,  the  highest  natural 
male  voice;  its  compass  is  from  C  to  G;  sometimes 
to  A  or  B,  but  then  seldom  a  chest  voice." 

4.  Mainzer's  Musical  Graminar :  London,  1843. 
— "  Tliere  are  two  different  sorts  of  voices,  male 
voices  and  female  voices.  The  higher  male  voice  is 
called  tenor,  the  higher  female  voice  soprano ;  the 
lower  voice  of  men  is  called  bass,  and  of  tvomen, 
alto.  The  general  division  is  therefore  reduced  to 
these  four.  This  classification  comprises  every 
existing  voice.  Choruses  in  general  are  written  for 
these  four  voices." 

5.  Lahlache's  Singing  Tutor :  London. — "  The 
extent  of  the  sounds  usually  produced  by  the  human 
voice  is  completed  by  six  species  of  voice, — three  male 
(the  bass,  tlie  baritone,  and  the  tenor) ;  and  three 
female  (the  counter-alto,  the  mezzo-soprano,  and 
the  soprano)." 

6.  Burnett's  Singing  Tutor:  London. — "There 
are  four  distinct  kinds  of  voice,  viz.: — I,  Treble,  or 
soprano ;  2,  Countertenor,  or  alto,  or  contralto ; 
3,  Tenor;  4,  Bass.  The  contralto  is  the  second 
species  of  the  female  voice,  but  lower  and  richer 
than  the  soprano.  There  are  contralto  among  the 
male  voices,  but  they  are  not  so  pure  as  the  former." 

7.  Edinburgh  Observer,  3d  Oct.  1843.— "Edin- 
burgh Musical  Festival.  Nor  can  we  subscribe  to 
the  propriety  of  having  a  male  soprano,  when  so 
excellent  a  one  as  Miss  M.  B.  Hawes  could  easily 
have  been  secured." 

8.  Musical  World,  No.  42:  London,  1843. — 
"  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival.    One  thing  provoked 


me,  viz.  the  lovely  song, '  Oh  thon  that  tellest,'  irbich 
has  such  a  heavenly  effect  when  calmly  warbled  by 
a  counteralto  or  a  mezzo-soprano,  was  given  to 
Mr.  Hawkins,  a  counter-tenor,  and  thus  unneces- 
sarily spoiled." 

9.  Treatise  on  Music  in  Chambers's  Information 
for  the  People,  written  by  George  Hogarth. — "  The 
male  voice  of  the  highest  pitch  is  called  tenor,  of 
the  lowest,  bass.  The  female  voice  of  the  highest 
pitch  is  called  treble  or  soprano,  of  the  lowest  pitch, 
contralto." 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  necessary  to  add,  that  a 
great  many  teachers  of  music  in  England, and  also  in 
Scotland,  andamongst  those  the  most  talented, have 
exerted  themselves  against  the  use  of  male  counter- 
tenors. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  better  that  the  part 
of  counter-tenor,  or  alto,  should  be  sung  by  female 
voices,  and  that  in  this  way  it  should  be  introduced 
in  all  places  where  vocal  music  is  performed. 

101,  Fife.  Place,  Glasgow,  1844 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR  1843. 

CARE     SOLILOQCISETH. 

Life!  dazzling  pageant !  plumed  with  hope; 
Thy  flaunting  banners,  feverish  dreams ; 
Thy  shows  unreal  as  meteor  gleams 
That  flash  awhile,  then  die; 
'Tis  but  a  moment  and  shall  drop 

From  this  year's  glass  the  ebbing  sand 

Which  Time  holds  with  unsteady  hand, 

Bow'd  head,  and  tear-dimmed  eye. 

VIRTUE   ADDRESSETH   CONSCIENCE 

What  tale  does  miser  memory  hoard. 
Which  pure  hearts  laugh'd.to  see  begun. 
Which  joy  can  banquet  gaily  on, 
And  conscience  still  approve. 
Didst  thou  e'er  heap  the  needy's  board. 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  send ; 
Did  justice  with  thy  dealings  blend, 
And  single  hearted  love. 
Did  no  vain  glory  prompt  thy  deed, 
Nor  appetite  for  vulgar  praise. 
No  wish  to  court  the  approving  gaze  ? 
A  bright  reward  tliou  hast. 
Pure  memories  hover  round  thy  head ; 
A  fount  of  happiness  is  thine ; 
Reflection  thence  will  ever  twine 
Thy  future  with  thy  past. 

HOPE    SPBAKBTH    TO   THE    BEREAVED    HEART. 

Have  ties  been  rent  which  friendship  bound 
Or  hearts  divorced  which  love  had  knit. 
Are  bosoms  cold  which  heaven  had  lit 
With  empyrean  light. 
Look  from  thyself  above,  around, 
See  nature  labouring  full  of  bliss. 
Think  of  that  pure  world  after  this 
Where  balm  awaits  thy  blight. 

THE    OLD    YEAR   COUNSELLETH. 

A  truce  to  care.    Act  well  thy  part^ 
For  see  how  young  Time  presses  on 
With  brighter  suns  than  ever  shone 
To  grace  the  coming  year. 
Again  shall  bound  the  aching  heart, 
To  greet  the  wanderer's  glad  return. 
Then,  ah,  awhile  forget  to  mourn, 
Love !  Hope !  and  banish  fear.    .     J.  M 
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'Twas  on  a  simmer's  afternoon, 

A  wee  before  the  sun  gaed  down. 
My  lassie  in  a  braw  new  gown. 

Cam  o'er  the  hills  to  Gowrie. 
The  rosebud  ting'd  wi'  morning's  shovvV, 

Bloom*d  fresh  within  the  hazel  bow'r. 
But  Kitty  was  the  fairest  flow'r 

That  ever  bloomM  in  Gowrie. 

I  had  nae  thought  to  do  her  wrang, 
But  round  her  waist  my  arms  I  flang, 

And  said  my  lassie  will  ye  gang 
To  view  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie, 


111  take  you  to  my  father's  ha*, 
Jn  yon  green  field  beside  (he  shaw. 

And  make  ye  lady  o'  them  a'. 
The  brawest  wife  in  Gowrie. 

Saft  kisses  on  her  lips  I  laid, 

i  he  blush  upon  her  cheek  soon  spread. 
She  whisper'd  modestly  and  said, 

1 11  yang  wi'  you  to  Gowrie. 
The  anld  folk  soon  gied  their  consent. 

And  to  Mess  John  we  quickly  went, 
"Wha  tied  us  to  our  heart's  content, 

And  now  she's  Lady  Gowrie. 
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THE  SABBATH. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day : 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morningr  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke; 
While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river  side. 
He  meditates  on  Him  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  the  roots;  and  while  he  thus  surveys 
With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes  (yet  (ears  presumption  in  the  hope) 
To  reach  those  realms  where  Sabbath  never  ends. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls: 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile. 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe: 
Slowly    the    throng   moves   o'er   the   tomb-paved 

ground ; 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave,  well- 

pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  house  of  God— these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in  ;  a  placid  stillness  reigns, 


Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name, 

Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 

The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues, 

The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes. 

Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full : 

The  people  rising  sing, '  with  harp,  with  harp, 

And  voice  of  psalms;'  harmoniously  attuned 

The  various  voices  blend ;  the  loug-drawn  aisles, 

At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 

And  now  the  tubes  a  softened  stop  controls ; 

In  softer  harmony  the  people  join, 

While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band, 

Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance. 

And  fill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 

Again  the  organ  peal,  loud,  rolling,  meets 

The  hallelujahs  of  the  quire.     Sublime 

A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ascend. 

As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 

In  air,  soaring  heavenward :  afar  they  float, 

Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch  : 

Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 

Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheered ; 

He  smiles  on  death.  •  • 

Grahame's  Sabbath. 


IN    GOD'S    WORD   WILL   I   REJOICE. 

ANTHEM  FROM  PSALM  LVI.  10,  11,  12. 

BY   THE    CHEVALIER   NEUKOMM. 

Andante  Sostenuto.  Hitherto  Unpublished. 
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Words  by  W.  D.  Digffs. 
Andante  pomposo 
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This  world  they  say's  a  world  of  woe, 

But  that  I  do  deny. 
Can  sorrow  from  the  goblet  flow ; 

Or  pain  from  beauty's  eye  : 
The  wise  are  foola,  with  all  their  rules. 

When  they  would  joy  control, 
If  life's  a  pain,  I  say  again. 

Let's  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 
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That  time  flies  fast,  the  poet  sings, 

Ihen  surely  it  is  wise, 
In  rosy  wine  to  dip  his  wings, 

And  seize  him  as  he  flies. 
This  night  is  ours,  then  strew  with  flowers, 

The  moments  as  they  roll. 
If  any  pain,  or  care  remain, 

We'U  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 


No.  75  and  Sup. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  GENIUS. 

(From "  Life  and  Literature"  a  M.S.  Story.) 

"  You  were  surprised  at  some  of  the  strong  things 
I  said,  the  other  evening,  when  you  weru  at  my 
house,  respecting  your  determined  devotion  to 
literature.  Without  abating  your  zeal, I  wished  to 
awaken  your  prudence.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you 
have  resolved  to  remdin  in  your  dingy  office  at 
Manchester.  Pleasant  as  it  might  appear  to  you, 
just  now,  to  go  down  to  your  kind  uncle's  residence 
in  the  country,  tempting  as  may  be  the  prospect  of 
the  quiet  study  there,  with  its  window  looking  out 
upon  the  hills;  yet  such  a  step  might  be  the  begin- 
ning of  great  miseries  for  you.  No:  stay  where 
you  are  and  struggle  on !  The  greatest  proof  a 
young  man  can  give  of  his  ability  to  succeed  in  a 
new  situation  is  when  he  masters  the  difficulties  of 
his  present  circumstances.  The  desirable  recon- 
ciliation of  our  intellectual  life  with  our  social  and 
physical  relations  is,  perhaps,  still  far  distant;  but 
every  one  may  do  something  towards  it  in  his  own 
case.  I  would  not  (as  some  have  done  towards 
young  men  of  literary  tastes)  treat  your  ambition 
with  contempt.  I  would  not  say  you  must  throw  all 
your  papers  into  the  fire  and  never  pen  a  story  nor 
give  birth  to  a  stanza  again,  if  you  wish  to  succeed 
in  the  world.  This  is  not  my  style;  though  I  have 
heard  of  even  literary  men  who  have  treated  begin- 
ners in  that  contemptuous  way.  No:  I  would  not 
sacrifice  any  talent :  I  would  not  quench  the  feeblest 
ray  of  genius;  for  it  has  as  much  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  shine  as  the  brightest  sunbeam.  Only  I  would 
impress  this  upon  you  that  your  living  and  your 
literature  are  two  things,  and  the  more  distinct  you 
keep  them  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  I  know  a 
young  man,  an  attorney,  who  perfectly  illustrates 
my  theory.  He  inherits  from  his  father  a  strong 
taste  for  literature  and  art,  especially  for  music. 
Being  brought  up  in  very  easy  and  respectable 
circumstances,  he  made  literature  and  art  the  main 
objects  of  his  youthful  studies,  and  only  touched 
the  study  of  law  as  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
But  when,  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  law- 
suit, his  family  became  reduced  in  circumstances, 
my  friend  Harry  found  that  his  expensive  lessons 
on  the  violin  and  his  amateurship  in  paintings 
might  lead  to  very  unpleasant  results.  Then  what 
did  he  do?  Did  he  break  the  back  or  stave  in  the 
belly  of  his  idolized  Cremona,  which  seemed  to 
grow  better  and  better  every  time  he  laid  the  bow 
across  it  ?  Oh  no !  he  carefully  put  it  into  its  case 
and  laid  it  by  with  Spohr's  great  school,  Campag- 
noli's  duets,  Viotti's  concertos  and  all  the  fine 
delicacies  of  Rode,  Corelli,  Mayseder,  Kreutzer  and 
De  Beriot;  and,  then,  buckled  himself  to  the  desk 
in  the  office, plunged  into  all  the  harmonious  com- 
binations of  legal  questions,  bound  himself  to  lam 
for  ten  hours  every  day,  and  all  this  for  the  love  of 
music !  See  him  bending  over  his  musty  old  papers ! 
for  lucre  do  yuu  suppose?  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
Harry  gets  only  enough,  by  honest  practice,  to  keep 
poverty  and  duns  away  from  himself  and  bis  good 
sister,  he  cares  nothing  for  the  remainder ;  hut,  at 
seven  o'clock  every  evening,  when  he  leaves  his 
office,  he  shuts  the  door  with  a  hearty  bang,  locks 
it,  like  a  man  in  good  earnest,  and  down  stairs  he 
comes,  at  three  prodigious  leaps,  to  tea,  his  sister's 
piano,  and  the  dear  little  fiddle  that  seems  to  have 
a  soul  of  happiness  in  it  powerful  enough  to  dispel 
all  the  legal  cares  under  the  wig  of  a  counsellor. 
There    he    goes!   fairly    in  tune — "  rum-ti-iddity, 


tweedle-tweedle-dee,"  and  away  up  to  a  charming 
trill  at  the  top  of  the  first  string — and  now  where 
are  all  the  crooks  and  tangles  and  knotty  points  of 
law  but  with  their  great  patentee  ? 

I  heartily  commend  the  example  of  my  friend 
Harry  to  your  study  and  imitation.  If  you  will  try 
it,  you  will  find  the  good  of  it,  both  with  regard  to 
your  literary  progress  and  your  station  in  society." 


"  I  am  not  writing  in  a  negative  way  to  discourage 
your  genius.  No:  as  I  have  said,  I  would  not 
diminish  a  ray  of  it.  I  would  not  sacrifice  literature 
to  the  necessities  of  social  life;  but  would  unite  the 
two  as  well  as  possible.  I  know  that  when  a  man's 
inherent  genius  is  depressed,  the  world  must  be  for 
him  only  a  place  of  dull,  dark  toil.  It  is  the  genius 
of  a  man  that  must  sustain  him  amid  his  toils,  and 
my  great  design  should  be  to  direct  all  his  labours 
towards  the  due  developement  of  that  genius.  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  story  of  a  musical  genius  with  whom 
I  was  once  acquainted,  to  show  you  my  meaning. 

Down  in  avalley  in  the  North,  where  the  winding 
Wear  flows  over  beds  of  coal  and  carries  thousands 
of  keels  laden  with  dark  riches  down  to  the  sea, 
there  lived  a  rude,  hardy  old  pitman,  whose  eldest 
son  evinced  a  strong  passion  for  music,  and  early 
began  to  practice  on  the  violin.  The  boy  would 
even  take  the  pleasant  instrument  down  two  hundred 
fathoms  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  there  cheer 
the  black  solitude  with  its  strains.  But  this  the 
father  would  not  tolerate.  He  seized  the  instrument, 
and  restrained  the  boy  from  aU  musical  exercises. 
The  result  was,  that  the  boy,  as  he  might  not  be  a 
good  fiddler,  so  he  mould  not  make  himself  a  good 
collier.  As  he  grew  older,he  became  a  dull,  mopish 
fellow,  for  the  enlivening  flame  of  his  peculiar 
genius  was  stifled  in  him.  Then  he  took  to  idle 
ways  and  wandered  about  the  country,  getting  a 
little  work  now  and  then,  here  and  there.  After 
some  years  of  poverty,  he  came  home  in  disgrace 
and  depression ;  but  his  father  had  gone  to  another 
colliery  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  The  young 
man  found  his  old  violin,  stringless  and  broken  and 
dusty ;  but  when  he  saw  it  a  new  idea  dawned  upon 
him.  He  determined  to  mend  the  fiddle  and  to 
mend  his  own  life  with  it !  He  got  new  strings  for 
the  old  violin,  and  procured  regular  employment  for 
himself.  He  resolved  to  work  for  the  sake  of  the 
fiddle.  He  now  felt  that  he  had  something  to 
labour  for.  He  cogitated  over  sweet  melodies  while 
down  in  the  black  mine,  and,  when  he  came  home 
from  his  six  or  eight  hours'  hard  toil  in  the  gloomy 
pit,  there  hung  the  friendly  instrument  by  the 
mantel-piece  in  his  cottage.  He  washed  himself, 
took  his  food,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day 
to  his  violin.  He  told  upon  it  all  his  sorrows  and 
all  his  pleasures.  Every  day  he  mastered  more  o 
its  pleasing  difficulties,  and  became  more  delighted 
with  its  expanding  powers  of  expression,  until  he 
became  the  best  musician  in  all  the  valleys  of  the 
winding  Wear. 

And  so  I  contend  that  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  tastes  which,  sometimes,  lead  the  youth  away 
from  the  duties  of  life,  may  be  made  the  means  of 
giving  interest  to  the  dull  routine  of  daily  tasks. 
Tell  the  youth  to  cultivate  his  gifts,  to  consider  this 
cultivation  the  object  of  life ;  but  teach  him  that, 
to  do  this,  worldly  industry  and  prudence  are  ne- 
cessary, and  thus  you  will  put  him  in  the  right  way 
to  make  the  best  of  himselt  and  )f  the  world  about 
him."  JosEPu  GobiicK. 
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OLD    AND    SCARCE    MELODIES. 


Lively,  but  not  too  fast. 


No.  29 — OLD  NICK  IN  LOVE. 

PB2 


Slow  and  with  feeling. 


No.  30.— AN  OLD  WOMAN  CLOTHED  IN  GRAY. 


1'^ 


^^Hiilill^ 


No.  29. — An  old  ballad  air,  formerly  common  in 
the  coal  mining  districts  of  Scotland. 

No.  30. — This  air  has  impressed  upon  it  the 
veritable  marks  of  age.  .  We  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  to  what  period  it  belongs,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  The  old  man  who  used  to  croon 
it  over  to  a  single  verse,  who  was  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old  when  he  died,  said  that  he  had  heard  his 
grandfather  singing  it,  and  had  no  idea  of  its  age. 


The  single  stanza  is  of  little  value,  but  we  retain 
it  here  as  it  serves  to  give  an  individuality  and  life, 
like  quality  to  the  melody. 

An  old  woman  clothed  in  gray. 

Whose  daughter  was  cliarming  and  young. 
But  she'was  deluded  away 

By  a  villain  with  flattering  tongue. 
Ah !  me. 


MADAME  CATALANI. 

Our  readers  may  have  seen  in  the  public  papers 
theannouncementof  the  death  of  Madame  Catalani ; 
the  following  letter  from  the  celebrated  cantatrice 
to  Dr.  Heller,  the  journalist  of  Leipsic,  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  rumour : — 

'  Sir, — What  have  I  done  to  the  German  press 
that  they  have  now,  for  the  fourth  time,  killed  me  ? 
Though  at  the  age  of  64, 1  still  retain  good  health, 
and  live  in  quiet  retirement,  in  the  remembrance  of 
former  days.  The  French  journals,  misled  by  those 
of  Germany,  have  twice  announced  my  death,  the 
English  once.  At  first  the  intelligence  was  more 
laughable  than  frightening  to  me,  and  I  read  with 
satisfaction  the  many  praises  with  which  my  fancied 
decease  was  accompanied.  The  spring  of  my  life 
and  my  artistical  efforts  seemed  once  more  strewn 
with  the  flowers  which  were  to  have  covered  my 
grave ;  but  which,  fortunately  for  me,  does  not  yet 
contain  my  corpse.  But,  I  must  confess,  the 
repetitions  of  the  statements  of  my  dissolution  begin 
to  alarm  me  What  base  cruelty  to  continually 
announce  to  an  old  woman 'her  death!'  I  shall 
at  last  believe  it  myself,  and  really  die.  The  journals, 
so  weak  in  the  art  of  animating  and  vivifying,  will 
then  have  the  sad  satisfaction  of  knowing  my  heart 
to  be  cold  and  motionless.  Good  heavens !  I  do 
not  wish  to  sing  any  more,  nor  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  young  rising  talent  before  whom  the 
journals  all  crouch,  in  order,  perhaps,  later  to  con 
demn  to  the  dust,  and  treat  as  hard-heartedly  and 
ungratefully  as  they  have  done  me.  I  should  at  least 
yet  be  allowed  to  breathe.  The  inheritance  I  have 
to  leave  is  too  trifling  to  allure  the  cupidity  of 
lunrivon.    That  which  from  the  extravagance  of 


my  husband  was  left,  I  devoted  to  the  art  when  I 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  and 
the  greater  half  of  the  proceeds  of  my  concerts,  I 
divided  with  the  poor.  The  estate  where  I  reside, 
and  a  few  thousand  livres  of  income  is  all  I  have 
saved  from  the  millions  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe  awarded  me.  Grant  nie,  I  pray,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  so  modest  a  possession,  and  the  happiness 
of  existence  a  little  longer.  From  the  contradictions 
of  the  journals,  I  perceive  that  a  Signor  Karl 
Herlossohn,  in  Leipsic,  was  my  last  murderer.  A 
German  cantatrice,  whom  I  had  the  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  in  my  solitude  last  summer,  sang  to  me  a 
charming  ballad  in  our  native  language,  entitled 
'Ob  ich  dich  liebe,  frage  die  Sterne.'  The  melody 
and  words  which  he  translated  to  me,  moved  my 
heart,  notwithstanding  it  having  long  been  chilled. 
Chevalier  Fraiselli,  at  Florence,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  language,  gave  me  an 
Italian  version,  since  which  I  have  often  sung  it, 
and  the  author  of  it  cuts  the  thread  of  my  life  in  a 
journal  which  is  not  named  the  Owl  or  Raven,  but 
the  Morning  Star.  I  am  well  aware  that,  hence- 
forth, I  liave  to  direct  ray  looks  to  the  departing 
stars,  and  not  to  the  rising  ones.  Signor  Herlossohn's 
incivility  (you  will  not  change  this  expression  in  the 
translation,  as  I  say  scostuma  sezza)  is  enhanced 
by  the  excuse  he  attempts  to  make  for  his  proceed- 
ings. He  states  that  he  wanted  to  mislead  the  minor 
journals  l)y  imputing  to  them  the  old  novelty  of  my 
death,  which  he  furnished  five  years  ago,  just  as  if 
it  were  necessary  for  him,  the  editor  of  the  Allgemcine 
Theater  Lexicon,  to  give  additional  proofs  of  his 
being  able  to  resort  to  falsehoods  heroically.  In 
that  publication,  as  well  as  perverting  artists'  ages, 
he  also  kills  me  too  soon.  "Tell  him  I  cannot  any 
more  sing  his  ballad,  witlioutfancyiug  I  am  humming 
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my  funeral  hymn.  '  A  woman,'  says  iny  Italian 
countryman,  the  Venetian  Casanova,'  is  only  as  she 
appears  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover.'  Had  the  world, 
which  one  day  gave  me  all  her  laurels,  and  much 
more  praise  than  I  was  entitled  to  receive,  reserved 
for  me  some  esteem  and  interest,  they  would  not 
to-day  have  thought  me  so  shockingly  old,  or  allowed 
me  to  have  been  so  regardlessly  killed. 

'  This  is  the  sorrowful  treatment  I  experience. 
Commuuicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  in  your 
journal ;  most  likely  you  are  now  better  initiated 
in  the  Italian  language  than  you  were  in  1839,  when 
you  came  to  see  me  at  the  Lake  of  Como,  and 
brought  me  greetings  from  friends  in  Germany;  and 
allow  me,  for  the  present,  to  subscribe  myseli'  really 
and  truly,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Angelica  Catalani. 

Florence,  Jan.  6, 1844.' 


A  SONNET. 
By  Miss  Mitford. 

I  could  have  lengthen'd  out  one  fleeting  hour 

Into  an  age — sitting  at  set  of  sun 

Under  the  long,  low,  open  shed,  where  won 
The  mellow  evening  light  through  leaf  and  flower; 
Playing  the  hostess  in  that  summer  bower 

To  such  dear  guests,  while  rose  tlie  antique  song, 

By  those  young  sister  voices  pour'd  along, 
So  wild,  so  pure,  so  clear,  so  full  of  power. 

Ringing  and  vibrating.     It  was  a  lay 
That  sent  a  smile  into  the  very  heart ; 

As  when  the  early  lark  shoots  up  in  May, 
With  his  blithe  matins,  rarer  than  all  art 

Save  this.     O  happiest  and  most  fleeting  day, 
Why  art  thou  gone  so  soon  ? — Why  must  we  part. 


FOR    UNTO    US    A    CHILD    IS    BORN. 


SACRED  CHORUS,  FROM  THE  "MESSIAH." 
Andante  Allegro, 
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GUISEPPE  MJLLICO. 
This  vocalist  was  born  at  Naples,  in  1730.  In 
the  year  1790,  we  find  him  attached  to  the  concerts 
uf  the  King  of  Naples.  The  principal  excellencies 
of  his  performance  consisted  in  the  power  and 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  sensibilitj  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  the  siinplicity,yet  nobleness,  of  his  manner. 
In  1772,  he  visited  Vienna,  and  during  his  stay 
there,  was  engaged  by  the  celebrated  composer 
Gluck  to  give  his  niece  some  instructions  in  singing. 
The  young  lady's  progress  under  his  tuition,  aston- 
ished everyone.  "  She,  in  a  short  time,"  say  the 
authors  of  the  Dictiannaire  Historique  des  Musi- 
cians, "  became  the  object  of  universal  admiration." 


In  1774,  Millico  came  to  London,  and,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  obtained  the  greatest  success.  On 
his  return  to  Naples,  in  1780,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  royal  concerts.  It  is  pretended,  that  his  pro- 
fessional merits  were  counterbalanced  by  two 
faults,  the  most  common  among  courtiers,  ambition 
and  perBdy.  "  He  persecuted, "  say  his  enemies, 
"  Marcbesi,  and  every  foreign  singer  who  neglected 
to  court  his  protection."  In  1790,  we  lind  him 
attached  to  the  concerts  of  the  King  of  Naples,  but 
the  time  of  his  death  is  not  precisely  known. 
Besides  being  justly  celebrated  as  a  vocalist,  he  is 
known  as  a  composer  of  tolerable  ability. 
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When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  a'  at 

hame, 
AVhen  a'  the  weary  world  to  sleep  are  gane, 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  e'e. 
While  my  gudoman  liss  sound  by  me, 

Youno^  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel.and  sought  me  for  hisbrtde ; 
But  saving  a  crown  he  had  naething  else  beside. 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound,  they  were  baith  for  mel 

He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa, 

When  my  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was  stown 

awa; 
My  father  brake  his  arm — my  Jamie  at  the  sea — 
And  Auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courting  me. 

My  father  couldna  work — my  mither  couldna  spin  ; 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win; 
Auld  Rob  maintain'd  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in  his 

e'e, 
Said,  "  Jenny,  for  their  sakes,  will  you  no'  marry  me  ?*' 

My  heart  it  said  na,  for  I  look'd  for  Jamie  back  ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  highland  the  ship  it  was  a  wrack; 


The  ship  it  was  a  wrack  !     Why  didna  Jenny  dee? 
Oh  why  do  I  live  to  say,  O  wae  s  me  I 

My  father  argued  sair — my  mither  didna  speak, 

But  she  look'd  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to 

break  ; 
Sae  I  gied  to  Rob  my  hiind,  tho'  my  heart  was  at  the 

sea ; 
And  Auld  Robin  Gray  is  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife,  a  week  but  only  four, 
When  mournfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist — 1  couldna  think  it  he, 
Till  he    said,  *'  I'm   come    hame,  my  love,  to  marry 
thee!" 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  did  we  say ; 
AVe  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away. 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee ; 
Oh  why  do  I  live  to  say,  O  wae's  me  I 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin  ; 
I  darena  think  o*  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  Auld  Robin  Grav  is  a  kind  man  to  me. 


The  authoress  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray'*  was  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras.  She 
■was  born  on  the  8th  Dec,  1750,  and  was  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  a  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Limerick,  and  Colonial  Secretary  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Her  husband  died  in  1807  without  issue ;  her 
own  death  did  not  take  place  till  the  6th  of  May,  1825,  at  Berkeley  Square,  London,  where  she  had  long  resided. 
Shortly  before  her  death,  she  made  a  communication  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract :  — "  Robin  Gray,  so  called  from  its  being'  the  name  of  the  old  herd  at  Balcarras^  was  written  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  year  1771.  My  sister  Margaret  had  married,  and  accompanied  her  husband  to  London  :  I  was 
melancholy,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  myself  by  attempting  a  few  poetical  trifles.  There  was  an  ancient 
Scottish  melody,  "The  Bridegroom  greits  when  the  sun  gaes  down,"  of  which  I  was  passionately  fond. 

,  who  lived  before  your  day,  used  to  sing  it  to  us  at  Balcarras.     She  did  not  object  to  its  having 

improper  words,  though  1  did.  I  longed  to  sing  old  Sophy's  air  to  different  words,  and  give  to  its  plaintive 
tones  some  little  history  of  virtuous  distress  in  humble  life,  such  as  might  suit  it.  While  attempting  to  effect 
this  in  my  closet,  I  called  to  my  little  sister,  now  Lady  Hardwicke,  who  was  the  only  person  near  me, '  I  have 
been  writing  a  ballad,  my  dear;  I  am  oppressing  my  heroine  with  many  misfortunes.  I  have  already  sent  her 
Jamie  to  sea — and  broken  her  father's  arm — and  made  her  mother  fall  sick — and  given  her  Auld  Robin  Gray 
for  her  lover ;  but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  within  the  four  lines,  poor  thing  !  Help  me  to  one.' 
*  Steal  the  cow,  sister  Ann,'  said  the  little  Elizabeth.  The  cow  was  immediately  lifted  by  me,  and  the  song 
completed.  At  our  fireside,  and  amongst  our  neighbours,  *  Auld  Robin  Gray*  was  always  called  for.  I  was 
pleased  in  secret  with  the  approbation  it  met  with ;  but  such  was  my  dread  of  being  suspected  of  writing 
anything,  perceiving  the  shyness  it  created  in  those  who  could  write  nothing,  that  I  carefully  kept  my  own 
secret.  Meantime,  little  as  this  matter  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  dispute,  it  afterwards  became  a  party 
question  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  *  Robin  Gray'  was  either  a  very  ancient  ballad, 
composed  perhaps  by  David  Rizzio,  and  a  great  curiosity,  or  a  very  modern  matter,  and  no  curiosity  at  all. 
I  was  persecuted  to  avow  whether  I  had  written  it  or  not, — where  I  had  got  it.  Old  Sophy  kept  my  counsel, 
and  I  kept  my  own,  in  spite  of  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  reward  of  twenty  guineas  offered  in  the  newspapers 
to  tbe  person  who  should  ascertain  the  point  past  a  doubt,  and  the  still  more  flattering  circumstance  of  a  visit 
from  Mr  Jerningham,  secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  who  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  truth  from  me  in 
a  manner  I  took  amiss.  Had  he  asked  me  the  question  obligingly,  I  should  have  told  him  the  fact  distinctly 
and  confidentially.  The  annoyance,  however,  of  this  important  ambassador  from  the  Antiquaries,  was  amply 
repaid  to  me  by  the  noble  exhibition  of  the  *  Ballat  of  Auld  Robin  Gray's  Courtship,*  as  performed  by  dancing- 
dogs  under  my  window.  It  proved  its  popularity  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  gave  me  pleasure  while 
I  hugged  myself  in  my  obscurity,"  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  although  "  Auld  Robin  Gray"  was  written  for 
tbe  old  tune  of  the  "  Bridegroom  greits,''  it  is  now  universally  sung  to  the  air  which  we  have  given  above, 
and  which  was  composed  by  the  Rev.  William  Leeves,  rector  of  Wrington,  who  died  in  1828,  aged  80.  In 
Kinging  it  is  usual  to  omit  the  first  verse. 
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MUSIC  IN  GERMANY. 
{From  the  Monthly  Chronicle.) 

We  live  in  an  age  when  attempts  arc  maJe,  not 
only  to  explain  every  thing  by  way  of  analysis,  but 
ulsu  to  lend  to  all  the  phenomena  of  inteilectual 
life  a  general  signification,  a  character  bearing  upon 
the  general  development  of  the  human  mind. 
Music,  the  most  popular,  attractive,  and  sublime  of 
the  fine  arts,  has,  it  can  easily  be  imagined,  not 
escaped  the  test  of  critical  ordeal,  and  the  results  of 
the  investigations  it  shall  be  our  task  to  exhibit  in 
the  f(»llo\ving  pages. 

Haydn,  Mozart, and  Beethovenmay  be  considered 
the  tirst  who  have  impressed  German  music  with  a 
cliaracter,  at  once  original,  profound, and  energetic. 
Tiicir  works  are  distinguished, not  only  for  sublime 
Imrniony,  but  also  for  their  obvious  tendency  to 
raise  music  into  the  sphere  of  science  by  the  better 
developmeut  of  its  elements.  Haydn,  especially  in 
his  earlier  productions,  though  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  ordinary  rules  and  principles  of  tiie  art,  ap- 
pears, nevertheless,  to  animate  them  with  a  new 
spirit,  and  often  even  to  metamorphose  them  into 
new  elements,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  breathing 
a  calm  and  innocent  spirit  imbued  with  all  the 
grace  and  serenity  of  nature.  Grief  and  melancholy 
assume  in  biscompositionsasoft  and  mild  character, 
never  giving  utterance  to  bursts  of  violent  and  stormy 
passions.  In  Mozart, form  and  principle  are  blended 
with  wcmderful  tact.  The  structure  of  bis  compo- 
sitions is  generally  rounded  into  perfect  symmetry 
by  means  of  contrasts  and  repetitions,  while  the 
whole  is  characterised  by  sublime  harmony,  lofty 
melody,  and  graceful  rhythm.  His  music  expresses 
a  divine  or  "  melodious  sorrow"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  most  exalted  joy  on  the  other.  But  the 
title  of  the  "  Father  of  music"  he  chiefly  owes  to 
the  skill  with  which  he  brought  to  perl'ection  in- 
strumental music,  raising  ?t  on  a  level  with  the 
vocal  part  of  the  art,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  German 
style.  "  Don  Juan,"  the  grandest  of  his  creations, 
will  also  always  remain  the  grandest  opera  in  Ger- 
man music.  In  Beethoven,  science  predominates 
over  all  the  other  elements.  He  contemplated 
nature  in  all  her  charms,  struggles,  and  sorrows, 
from  an  elevated  station,  and  disdaining  form  and 
symmetry  as  something  too  sober  and  physical,  he 
obeyed,  in  his  ethereal  flight,  the  inspiration  of  his 
poetical  imaginaticm  alone.  Joining  the  cheerful 
simplicity  and  variety  of  Haydn  with  the  deep 
fervour  and  richness  of  harmony  of  Mozart,  Beet- 
h<iven  succeeded  in  establishing  harmony  between 
all  the  various  instruments,  and  with  it  also  the 
sovereign  power  of  instrumental  music ;  while  vocal 
nmsic,  proving  rather  deficient  to  express  the  nuances 
of  the  violent  emotions  of  his  poetical  fancy,  he 
almost  neglected  altogether.  These  three  maestros 
may  be  considered  as  the  original  founders  of  the 
various  schools  of  music  now  extant  in  Germany. 

The  Rombergs,  rather  deficient  in  profoundness 
and  original  thought,  are  the  disciples  of  Haydn, 
while  Spohr,  in  creating  in  his  symphonies  a  style 
of  his  own,  characterised  no  less  by  harmony  than 
passion,  is  easily  known  as  the  follower  of  Mozart, 
by  the  form  of  his  style.  Ries  seems  to  work  on 
neutral  ground,  without  marked  partiality  for  any 
school;  his  talents  have  produced  charming  melo- 
dies in  all  styles,  while  Kalliwoda,  after  having 
imparted  to  his  earlier  compositions  the  character 
of  Spohr,  pursued  afterwards  a  new  style,  full  of 
pleasant  and  fantastical   melody.     Ouslow  is,  ive 


think,  the  only  one  of  that  period  who  well  knew 
how  to  control  his  lively  fancy  by  the  principles  of  ^ 
the  art. 

The  Concerto  was  first  brought  to  perfection  by 
Mozart,  by  the  change  he  wronght  in  the  instru- 
mental part.  It  was  greatly  cultivated  after  him 
by  Beethoven  and  the  later  composers,  such  as 
Clementi,  Dussex,  Handel,  and  lastly,  Moschelles, 
all  of  whom  united  science  with  brilliancy  of  style 
and  execution.  In  Ries  and  Kalkbrenner,  we  are 
more  struck  with  graceful  melody  than  scientific 
hurniony. 

The  Sonata,  of  which  the  early  masters  were 
Bach,  Haydn,  and  Handel,  was  perfected  by  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  and  afterwards  greatly  cultivated 
by  Humel,  Kalkbrenner,  Schmit,  &c.  At  present, 
it  is  partly  neglected  by  the  profession,  and  entirely 
abandoned  by  amateurs,  though  the  spirit  still 
lingers  in  the  masterpieces  of  Moschelles,  Pixis, 
Reissiger,  and  Schubert. 

The  Variation  is,  of  all  the  species  of  music,  the 
only  one  which  has  undergone  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  process  of  time.  It  formerly  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  scientific  harmony  and  combi- 
nation, while  now  it  is  destitute  of  all  character 
and  principle  whatever;  the  whole  consisting  of  ran- 
dom and  superficial  melodies  and  accompaniments. 
Mere  mechanical  execution,  especially  on  the  piano, 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day;  v^hile  all  tlie 
numerous  compositions  are  more  or  less  confined  to 
the  piano  alone,  the  favourite  instrument  of  the 
present  time,  among  all  classes  and  both  sexes. 
The  fashionable  mania  for  brilliant  mechanical 
execution  has  infected  even  the  scientific  Czerny, 
who  relinquished  his  more  serious  and  sterling 
compositions  in  favour  of  the  existing  folly ;  he  is 
followed  by  Herz  and  HUnten,  who,  with  more 
tact  and  elegance  than  profoundness,  have  become 
the  spoiled  children  of  the  fair  sex.  Their  whole 
power  consists  in  turning,  twisting,  and  repeating 
certain  passages  of  favourite  operas  with  taste  and 
precision.* 

Of  the  composers  of  simple  music  for  other 
instruments  besides  the  piano, we  shall  only  mention 
Viotti,  the  father  of  our  modern  violinists.  His 
style  and  ideas  are  clear  and  naive.  His  pupil 
Rode  was  at  first  inclined  towards  simple,  but  noble 
and  pathetic  compositions,  but  was  afterwards 
influenced  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  to 
give  them  a  more  complicated  and  scientific  charac- 
ter. The  concertos  of  Spohr  for  the  violin  are,  in 
that  respect,  the  best  models  for  study,  as  even  the 
parts  which  are  chiefly  characterised   by  the  dilli- 


*  And  a  careful  abstinence  from  all  meaning  in  their 
legerdemain.  This  is  precisely  the  case  in  England  at 
present.  Scarce  a  single  concert  taltes  place  in  which 
every  solo  performer  does  not  play  similar  tricks.  He 
gets  through  h'n  morsel  of  orijjinal  melody,  or  theme, 
as  soon  as  he  decently  can.  and  the  next  instant  off  he 
goes,  up  and  down  the  scale,  in  endless  evolutions,  and 
you  hear  no  more  of  the  melody.  In  this  manner,  and 
by  tlie  hour,  do  pianists,  more  especially,  worry  the 
ears  of  an  exliausted  flock  of  fashionables  with  the 
interminable  repetitions  of  their  mere  manual  exercises ; 
and  these  exeniplai'y  auditors  sit  patiently,  partly 
because  they  have  paid  tlieir  money — partly  because 
they  are  afraid  it  would  show  a  want  of  science  and 
taste  not  to  be  delighted — and  partly  because,  like  the 
English  at  Waterloo,  they  will  not  go  away,  however 
worn  out,  while  there  remains  any  thing  more  to 
endure.  — Ed.  M.  C. 
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culty  in  execution  partake  of  the  most  sublime  Ijric 
beauty.  Of  equal  merit  are  his,  as  well  as  Weber's 
concertos  for  the  clarionet;  nor  oug^ht  we  to  omit 
noticing  the  the  charming  pots-pourrisof  Spolir,  as 
also  the  pieces  composed  for  the  violoncello  by  B. 
Romberg. 

The  immber  of  composers  for  the  wind  instru- 
ments is  comparatively  very  limited,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  instruments  themselves,  on  which 
no  great  variety  can  be  performed.  'I'liere  is  no 
more  such  a  thing  as  military  music,  the  truly 
military  marches  of  the  former  days  having  been 
superseded  by  dances  and  opera-airs ;  nor  can  we, 
indeed,  withhold  our  admiration  for  the  dances  of 
Strauss  and  Lanner:  there  is  in  them  sometliing 
])iquant,  varied,  and  cheerful,  which  renders  them 
altogether  irresistible. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  state  and  progress  of 
vocal  mnsic.  We  shall  begin  with  the  opera,  which 
lias  obtained, in  our  age, a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  nearly  monopolised  stage  popularity,  above 
even  tragedy.  The  cause  lies  more  in  the  increasing 
taste  for  music,  than  in  the  absence  of  good  dra- 
matic performers.  The  popular  predilection  for 
the  real  drama  has  of  late  so  diminished  in  Germany, 
that  the  composers  take  care  to  select  subjects  for 
their  music  the  least  poetical,  provided  they  express 
strong  passions,  and  admit  of  stage  effect.  The 
million  usually  prefer  seeing  and  hearing,  to 
thinking.* 

Mozart  is,  without  doubt,  the  first  creator  of  the 
German  opera.  Before  him,  the  German  composers, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  confined  their 
talent  to  imitations,  and  especially  of  the  Italians, 
but  Mozart  finally  cfl'eeted  a  perfect  revolution  in 
the  musical  world  by  the  appearance  of  his  two 
masterpieces, "  Don  Juan"  and  "  Figaro"  where  he 
united  to  a  great  extent  dramatic  effect  with  the 
most  original  vocal  harmony,  blended  with  all  the 
grace  of  Italian  melody.  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio" 
lias,  however,  a  better  claim  to  scientific  harmony, 
despite  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  vocal  part 
in  it.  Before  Beethoven  had  published  his  "  Fidelio," 
Cherubini  and  Mehul  were  tlie  musical  stars  in 
France ;  the  first  was  distinguished  for  original 
harmony,  as  the  latter  for  great  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  their  chief  fiu'te  was  the  instrument:  the 
orchestra  was  the  sphere  of  operation,  and  dramatic 
situations  were  more  delineated  by  the  harmony  of 
the  instruments  than  expressed  by  the  utterance  of 
the  voice;  so  much  so  that  when,  in  process  of 
time,  instrumental  music  became  more  and  more 
developed,  a  sort  of  forced  and  unnatural  modulation 
was  introduced  into  the  songs,  utterly  destitute  of 
all  melody,  expression,  and  dramatic  action.  The 
malady  found  its  way  also  to  Germany,  and  affected 
the  productions  of  all  her  composers,  with  the 
exception  of  Weigel  and  Winter,  who  had  been 
reared  in  the  Italian  school. 

About  that  lime  arose  in  Italy  a  maestro  who 
wrought  a  reform  in  vocal  music,  and  established, 
by  the  forceof  his  genius,  a  school  of  his  own,  which 
soon  spread  all  over  the  musical  world  ;  we  mean 
Rossini,  whose  melodious  airs  resound  throughout 
the  civilised  world.  It  was  Rossini  who  gave  life 
and  spirit  to  the   Italian  opera,  and  elevated  the 


•  The  million  never  did  otherwise  in  any  part  of  the 
world :  the  greater  reason  why  there  should  be  as 
little  delay  as  possible  in  teaching  them  better,  instead 
of  pandering  to  their  grossness.— Ed.  M.  C. 


vocal  part  to  the  utmost  degree  of  melody  and  art. 
In  his  earlier  compositions,  it  is  true,  we  rather 
miss  the  prevailing  spirit  and  truth  of  the  drama 
itself;  but  in  his  later  productions,  he  proved  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  them ;  nor  could  the  Germans, 
with  all  theirstrict  adherence  to  principle,  withhohl 
their  admiration  for  a  genius,  even  in  his  trans- 
gressiims  of  the  laws  of  the  art.  In  Germany, 
vocal  music  was  characterised  by  science  and  prin- 
ciple alone,  never  making  allowance  for  melody  or 
natural  sentiment;  while  Rossini,  with  the  boldness 
of  a  genius  that  defies  pedantic  restraint  and 
authority,  broke  through  the  barriers  of  drv  laws 
and  discordant  principles,  and  created  such  luxuriant 
melodies  as  to  share  his  triumph  with  the  performers 
themselves.  All  that  time  tlie  German  opera  had 
been  under  the  c(uitrol  of  two  rival  composers,  Spohr 
and  Weber.  The  efforts  of  the  latter  evidently 
tended  tn  give  to  mu9ic,both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
the  language  of  tbougbt  and  sentiment;  in  short,  to 
express,  by  musical  sound, even  the  delicate  various 
shadings  of  inward  emotions,  as  conveyed  in  tlie 
words  of  the  text, — a  task  that  met  with  many 
obstacles  in  the  practical  part;  it  had, however,  the 
advantage  of  preventing  the  German  stage  from 
copying  the  Italian  style  altogether. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Weber  to  intro- 
duce in  France  a  taste  for  German  music,  and  more 
especially  by  means  of  his  wonderful  opera  of"  Der 
Freiscliiitz."  It  soon  also  led  to  the  introduction 
of  Beethoven's  music,  first  in  the  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  and  tlien  in  the  musical  conservatories,  with 
rapid  progress  and  success.  Ever  since,  the  supe- 
riority of  German  instrumental  music  was  duly 
appreciated  in  France,  at  the  side  of  the  Italian 
style  of  vocal  music,  which  had  been  introduced  iii 
theopera-couiique  by  Harold  and  Auber,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  style  of  Dalayrac,  Iscuard,  and  Bo'ieldieu. 
Harold  and  Aul)er  possess,  indeed,  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  talent,  and  taste  for  graceful  rhythm,  which 
lends  to  their  compositions  a  character  not  less 
distinguished  for  art  than  delectable  harmony. 

-4irs  and  songs  have  taken  in  Germany  a  more 
artistical  turn,  with  that  of  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment, in  which  Schultz,  Hiller,  Himmel, 
Reichaiilt,  and,  above  all,  Zelter, so  much  excelled. 
As  to  Beethoven's  accompaniments,  they  surpass, 
in  every  point  of  view,  the  art,  melody,  and  harmony 
of  the  songs  themselves. 

At  the  time  when  the  lyric  poems  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Uhland,  Riiekert,  Miiller,  Korner,  Schnec- 
kendorf,  isc.  attained  in  Germany  high  popularity, 
they  soon  became  a  theme  for  nmsical  composition  ; 
and  in  which  Weber  distinguished  himself  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  expressing  the  words.  The  elegies 
of  Spohr,  the  airs  of  Berger  and  Weidebein,  belong 
as  yet  to  the  best  specimens  of  that  branch  of  vocal 
music,  which  was,  however,  soon  superseded  by  the 
grand  cavatinos  of  operas,  introduced  under  such  a 
heavy  load  of  flourishes  and  other  artificial  orna- 
ments, as  to  banish  nature  and  expression  altogether 
from  the  sphere  of  music.  Some  composers,  such 
as  Lowe  and  Schubert,  it  is  true,  did  their  best  to 
arrest  the  rapid  decay  of  natural  music,  by  the 
composition  of  a  great  number  of  ballads;  but  they 
failed  in  their  attempts,  by  a  fault  of  their  own,  by 
rendering  the  accompaniments  stupendously  difficult 
in  point  of  execution. 

Church  Music  was  originally  confined  to  the  voice 
alone,  as  religious  worship  does  not  require  the 
6clat  and  effect  of  instruments.  The  masterpieces 
of  that  early  period  might  as  yet  serve  for  models  of 
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sublime  simplicity;  even  profane  music  had  then 
partaken  ot  the  same  character.  But  the  perfection 
of  instrumental  music  soon  secularised  the  style  of 
sacred  music,  and  tilled  it  with  all  the  richness  of 
imaginary  art.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  sort 
of  worldly  splendour  in  sacred  music  has  entirely 
destroyed  its  true  spirit,  and  that,  in  order  to  create 
it  anew,  we  ought  to  re-adopt  the  style  as  prevalent 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  No  one  has,  however,  as 
yet  found  any  blemish  in  the  taste  of  introducing 
an  immense  orchestra  in  the  temple  of  Solomon: 
why  then  suppose  that  the  Christian  worship  be 
averse  to  the  sublime  joy  of  the  heart  manifested 
through  the  imposing  sound  of  buoyant  instruments? 
The  Credo  surely  contains,  not  only  passus  and 
sepultus,  but  also  ressurrexit;  and  the  words, 
"  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo," — do  they  not  claim  the 
greatest  display  of  pomp  and  splendour  imaginable  ? 
Moreover,  the  advanced  state  of  civilisatiim,  and  the 
peaceable  times  of  our  present  age,  do  by  no  means 
correspond  with  the  gloomy  and  sombre  character 
of  the  ancient  sacred  music,  risen,  as  it  was,  amidst 
the  horrors  and  disasters  of  war  and  civil  convulsions. 
But  we  digress :  let  us  return  to  the  history  and 
progress  of  sacred  music. 

Church  music,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
bore  the  stamp  of  a  spirit  not  less  narrow  and 
pedantic  than  dogmatic  and  semi-savage,  despite 
the  noble  efforts  of  a  Bach  and  Handel  towards  its 
amelioration.  Some  will  conclude,  from  the  en- 
deavours of  Haydn  to  extend  and  enlarge  the 
instrumental  part  of  church  music,  that  his  religious 
sentiments  had  lost  of  their  previous  intensity.  In 
looking,  however,  at  his"Salva  Regina,"  and  the 
"  Seven  words,"  we  only  discover  in  the  composi- 
tions a  strain  so  sublime  and  divine  as  to  disclose 
10  us  at  once  the  sacred  source  from  which  they 
emanated,  viz.,  religious  enthusiasm  and  devout 
piety;  though  we  must  admit,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  his  "  Creation,"  Haydn  seems  more  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  nature  than  Christianity.  His  brother, 
Michael  Haydn,  who  devoted  his  time  and  talent 
solely  to  the  composition  of  sacred  music,  proved 
by  his  productions  the  immense  extent  to  which 
modern  art  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
exigencies  of  religion.  The  masses  of  Mozart  were 
produced  in  his  earlier  days;  his  hymns  belong  to 
a  later  date ;  and  his  requiem  he  composed  shortly 
before  his  death.  Beethoven  wrote  but  little  of 
sacred  music;  circumstances, and  the  peculiar  turn 
of  his  mind,  rendered  him  unlit  for  the  task;  witness 
his  oratorio  of  "  Christ  iji  the  Olive  Garden,"  and 
many  more,  which  are  decided  failures,  despite 
some  fine  parts  in  them. 

Among  our  contemporaries,  we  must  notice 
Eybler,  the  follower  of  Michael  Haydn,  and  Schnei- 
der, who  unites  deep  study  with  a  fertile  imagination, 
and  has  given  quite  a  new  character  to  the  oratorio. 
His  style  partakes  of  the  dignity  of  Handel,  and  the 
popularity  of  Haydn,  and  the  talent  he  displayed 
in  the  total  reform  of  the  choral  music,  especially 
iu  his  "  Last  Judgment,"  places  him  in  the  rank  of 
the  first-rate  composers  of  Germany.  Klein  and 
Lowe  followed  his  footsteps,  the  first  (in  his  oratorio 
"  Japhet  and  David")  with  characteristic  simplicity, 
and  the  latter  with  a  touch  of  stage  effect.  Both 
of  them,  as  also  Spohr,  have  composed  the  most 
excellent  choruses.* 

*  We  do  not  know  why  our  correspondent  omits  his 
highly  gifted  countryman,  Mendelsohn,  and  his  grand 
oratorioof  "Paul."— Ed   M.  C. 


In  the  other  countries  beside  Germany,  we  meet 
with  but  one  great  composer  of  sacred  music;  we 
mean  Cherubiui  tiie  elder,  who  after  having  quitted 
the  stage,  where  his  talent  was  not  duly  appreciated, 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  church  music.  His 
requiem,  masses,  and  hymns  rank  among  the  best 
compositions  of  the  day.  In  all  the  temples  of 
Italy,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Vatican  chapel, 
we  hear  nothing  but  the  adapted  airs  from  Rossiui's 
operas. 

Having  given '  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  art  in  its  different  species  with  regard  to  com- 
position, we  shall  next  endeavour  to  examine  the 
prosaical  part  of  music,  practical  and  mechanical 
execution. 


THE   HARMONIOUS   SISTERS. 

Three  sisters,  one  calm  evening,  sang  their  hymn, 
While  gentle  shades  enfolded  them  around; 

And,  as  they  cbaunted  in  the  twilight  dim. 
And  mystic  voices  seemed  to  swell  the  sound, 

While  the  stars  look'd  out,  softly,  from  the  skies. 

They  knew  not  how  the  tears  had  gathered  iu  their 
eyes. 

Then  spoke  young  Emily :  "  the  vernal  prime 

I  never  shall  behold :   I  heard  a  voice 
Blent  with  our  song,  and,  in  the  sweet  spring-time^ 

When  all  the  rivers  and  the  woods  rejoice, 
I  shall  be  hush'd ;    but,  in  calm  evening  hours, 
Dear  sisters,  sing :  my  voice  shall  blend  with  yours!" 

♦  •  * 

While  in  the  hall  they  raise  the  solemn  song. 

The  sweet  old  lay  in  which  she  much  delighted, 
A  gentle  voice  is  heard  the  chords  among — 

Their  sister's  voice  with  theirs  once  more  united! 
But  now  so  thrilling  sweet,  so  pure,  so  high! 
For  such  a  voice  they  almost  long  to  die. 

And  Emma  liv'd  to  see  the  gentle  spring, 

But  faded  ere  the  woods  had  lost  their  green; 

And  Anna  now  was  left  alone  to  sing, 

But  droop'd  before  the  breath  of  winter  keen; 

While  her  sad  mother,  in  her  chamber  lone, 

Heard  through  the   long,   sad   nights   that   sweet 
inviting  tone. 

And,  one  sad  morning,  when  she  came  to  see 

Her  only  child,  she  found  her  pale  and  still — 
Three  voices  till'd  the  room  with  harmony, 

Pass'd  o'er  the  lake,  and  died  beyond  the  hill 
In  one  celestial  cadence,  soft  and  clear. 
Too  sweet  for  any  but  an  angel's  ear  I 

Joseph  Gostick. 


GEORGE  L  AN  OPERATIC  MANAGER. 

When  the  great  composer,  Steffani,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  opera  at  Brunswick,  by  Ernest- 
Augustus,  father  of  George  the  First,  he  found  the 
singers  so  perverse  and  refractory,  that  he  could  not 
restrain  his  indignation,  and  was  even  compelled  to 
declare  to  the  Duke,  that  he  must  resign  his  office. 
Upon  this.  Prince  George  determined  to  take  the 
duty  on  himself,  and  try  the  influence  of  his  talents 
and  authority.  The  experiment,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  The  performers  became  more 
unmanageable  than  ever,  and  he  soon  quitted  a 
task  wiiich  he  found  so  arduous,  that  in  despair,  he 
protested  he  could  much  easier  command  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  than  manage  a  single  troop 
of  opera  singers. 
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KOUND  FOK  THREE  VOICES. 
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POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

During  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a  High- 
land soldier  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  having  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
woman  of  the  country,  and  charmed  by  the  easy 
life  which  the  tropical  fertility  of  the  soil  enabled 
them  to  lead,  had  resolved  to  remain  and  settle  in 
South  America.  When  he  imparted  this  resolution 
to  his  comrade,  the  latter  did  not  argue  with  him, 
but  leading  him  to  his  tent,  he  placed  him  by  his 
side  and  sung  him  '  Lochaber  no  more.'  The  spell 
was  on  him.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and 
wrapping  his  plaid  around  him,  he  murmured, 
'Lochaber  nae  mair! — I  maun  gang  back — Na!' 
The  songs  of  his  childhood  were  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  he  left  that  land  of  ease  and  plenty  for  the  naked 
rocks  and  sterile  valleys  of  Badenoch,  where  at  the 
close  of  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  he  might  lay  his 
head  in  his  mother's  grave.  He  who  writes  once 
travelled  a  road  in  Perthshire,  in  company  with  an 
old,  ignorant,very  ignorant  man,acommon  beggar. 
Unused  to  sympathy,  when  he  found  himself  sympa- 
thised with,  his  heart  was  opened,  and  he  told 
something  of  his  past  life.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  had  been  an  outcast,  one  of  that  class  who  form 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  our 
great  manufacturing  towns.  Instruction  of  any 
sort,  save  in  evil-doing,  he  had  never  received ;  he 
was  one  of  those  svho  are  kept  in  ignorance  and 
crushed  and  driven  into  vice,  and  then  punished  for 
that  very  ignorance  and  vice.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  was 
ultimately  sent  to  Portugal.  His  comrade  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Scotchman,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  poetical  literature  of  his  country,  and  this 
poor  and  ignorant  soldier  felt  all  that  was  good  in 
him  so  attracted  by  the  sound  and  sentiment,  when 
he  could  understand  it,  of  these  songs,  that  he 
learned  many  of  them  by  heart.  Much  evil  he  saw 
and  committed,  and  much  hardship,  heart-harden- 
ing and  grievous  hardship,  did  he  endure  in  the 
course  of  that  long  and  bloody  war;  but  at  length 
it  approached  its  close,  and  the  British  army  was 
advancing  on  France.     One  day  while  encamped, 
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this  soldier,  in  strolling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
camp,  came  suddenly  on  a  small  house  embosomed 
among  trees.  It  happened  to  be  tenanted  solely  by 
a  woman,  and  thoughts  of  hell,  of  such  scenes  as 
make  the  heart  shudder,  and  the  hand  clench,  and 
the  lips  curse,  even  in  the  name  of  God,  war  and 
warriors,  came  thronging  into  this  ignorant  and 
debased  man's  mind ;  but  even  in  that  hour  of  pro- 
jected sin,  a  remembrance  came  faintly  at  first,  but 
gradually  stronger  and  stronger  of  the  scenes,  the 
peace,  and  the  innocence,  described  in  the  songs  he 
had  learned,  and  the  beauty  and  manliness  and 
goodness  pictured  in  them,  seemed,  in  his  own 
words,  to  take  a  divine  shape  and  lead  him  away 
from  iniquity.  And  that  old  and  miserable  man 
wept  while  he  remembered  how  Scotland's  songs 
had  been  instrumental  in  keeping  a  damning  stain 
from  his  darkened  but  still  immortal  soul.  The  old 
belief  that  guardian  spirits  ever  hover  round  the 
paths  of  men,  covered  with  the  misty  mantle  of 
superstition  a  mighty  truth,  for  every  beautiful  and 
pure  and  good  thought  which  the  heart  holds,  is  an 
angel  of  mercy,  purifying  and  guarding  the  soul. — 
Robert  Nicoll. 


STANZAS. 

WRITTEN  BIT  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Fair  Nature  smiled  in  all  her  bowers. 
But  Man  the  master  work  of  God, 
Unconscious  of  his  latent  powers, 

The  tangled  forest  trod. 
Without  a  hope,  without  an  aim, 
Beyond  the  slotli's,  the  tiger's  life; 
His  only  pleasure  sleep,  or  strife — 

And  war  his  only  fame  ! 

Furious  alike  and  ceaseless  beam'd 
His  lasting  hate,  and  transient  love, 
And  every  mother's  instinct  seem'd 

The  fondness  of  the  dove; 
The  mental  world  was  wrapt  in  night, 
Though  some,  the  diamonds  of  the  mine, 
Burst  tlirough  the  shrouding  gloom  to  shir.e. 

With  self-emitted  light 
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But  see  the  glorious  dawn  unfold, 
Ttie  brighter  day  that  lurks  behind, 
The  march  of  armies  may  be  told, 

But  not  the  march  of  miud ; 
Instruction,  child  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 
As  heat  expands  the  vernal  flower, 
So  wisdom,  goodness,  freedom,  power. 

From  tliee  derive  their  birth. 

From  thee,  all  mortal  bliss  we  draw  ; 
From  thee,  religion's  blessed  fruit ; 
From  thee,  the  good  of  social  law ; 

And  man  redeemed  from  the  brute. 


From  thee  all  ties  to  virtue  dear ; 
The  father's,  brother's,  husband's  name; 
From  thee  the  good  and  holy  fame 
That  never  shed  a  tear. 

Oh  breathe  thy  soul  along  the  gale. 
That  Britons  still  in  generous  strife, 
Knowledge  and  goodness  may  inhale. 

The  mingled  breath  of  life ; 
So  shall  they  share  what  they  possess. 
And  show  to  distant  worlds  thy  charms, 
Knowledge  and  peace  their  only  arms, 

Their  only  aim  to  bless. 

Glasgow  Chronicle. 
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OH!   BLESSING   ON   THi:E,  LAND. 

IVords  by  l-f.  Wilson,  Esq.  Music  by  John  Turnbull. 
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GRAND  ORATORIO  IN  GLASGOW. 

HANDELS  "MESSIAH." 

PiUNCiPAL    Performers  :    Mr.    Phillips,  Mr.  J. 

JtEEVES,  Mrs.  Bushe,  and  Miss  Whitnall. 

Conductor,  Mr.  J.  M'Farlane,  Glasgow. 

Leader,  Mr.  Dewar,  Edinburgh. 

The  society  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  the  "  Messiah"  of  Handel  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  consistent  with 
the  elements  which  could  be  gathered  together  for 
a  chorus  in  Glasgow,  and  to  test  whether  Glasgow 
was  prepared  to  give  countenance  to  sueh  musie, 
fixed  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  2d  April,  for 
the  working  of  their  experiment,  and  we  rejoice  to 
be  able  to  say  that  it  has  had  a  most  successful 
issue.  Every  thing  turned  out  favourably ;  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  society  composing  the 
chorus,  who  had  been  in  training  for  some  months 
previously,  assembled  in  high  spirits.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  platform  was  filled  with  the  performers, 
220  in  number,  each  one  seemingly  anxious  that 
the  Oratorio  should  be  done  full  justice  to — so  that 
the  people  of  Glasgow  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  proving  whether  this  performauce  should  be 
the  solitary  attempt,  or  the  first  of  a  series.  All 
eager  to  follow  the  slightest  suggestion  which  might 
contribute  to  the  desired  end — trusting  to  the  skill 
of  Mr.  BI'Farlane,  their  conductor,  they  waited  but 
the  lifting  of  his  baton  to  burst  out  into  tlie  mighty 
chonis.  The  choristers,  amateurs  belonging  to 
Glasgow,  were  placed  on  the  platform  erected  at 
the  west  end  of  the  City  Hall,  in  two  compact 
phalanxes,  tier  above  tier,  with  the  instrumental 
corps,  a  number  of  whom  were  amateurs,  also  in- 
habitants of  Glasgow,  led  by  Mr.  Dewar  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  centre.  One  moment's  pause,  up 
went  the  baton  of  the  conductor,  and  the  overture 
was  heard,  grave  and  potent,  fore-shadowing  the 
coming  tide  of  musie, — not  one  jarring  note — not  a 
quaver  out  of  place ;  and  the  tliousands  of  auditors 
were  hushed  as  though  a  spell  had  begun  to  operate. 

The  first  recitative,  "  Comfort  ye  my  people," 
was  sung  by  Mr.  J.  Reeves;  his  voice  is  a  tenor  of 
considerable  compass,  and  of  a  sweet  and  pleasing 
character,  but  that  is  the  highest  praise  we  dare 


givehim;  he  seemed  not  to  feel  the  deep  sentiment 
of  the  subject.  He  sung  much  too  equably, showing 
himself  in  such  music  the  mere  reader — not  a  great 
musical  elocutionist;  he  did  not  improve  in  the 
air  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,"  but  evinced  a 
lack  of  heart,  and  the  words  of  promise  fell  dead 
from  his  lips,  conjuring  up  no  echo  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience.  The  chorus  "  And  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord"  which  followed,  staggered  a 
little  at  the  outset,  and  the  volume  of  sound  swayed 
uncertainly  for  the  first  few  bars,  but  soon  recovered, 
and  went  on  to  the  end  with  great  precision.  In 
the  recitative,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts," 
Mr.  Phillips  exhibited  a  great  amount  of  artistic 
management,  but  his  voice  seemed  to  be  too  much 
forced,  and  wanted  flexibility.  In  the  passage 
"  I  will  shake,"  his  expression  was  more  like  shud- 
dering than  shaking,  it  was  as  though  he  meant  to 
give  utterance  to  a  timid  effect,  rather  than  a 
magnipotcnt  cause.  In  the  air,  "  Who  may  abide 
the  day  of  his  coming,"  he  appeared  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable light,  and  in  the  following  recitative,  "  For 
behold  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,"  his  singing 
was  truly  grand.  Then  forth  burst  with  regal 
magnificence  the  chorus  "  For  unto  us  a  Child  is 
born"  which  fairly  took  the  audience  by  surprise', 
and  although  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  hand 
bills  that  there'  was  to  be  no  clapping  of  hands,  or 
other  marks  of  approval, — themighty  mass  of  people 
broke  out  into  one  simultaneous  cheer,  which  was 
almost  as  suddenly  checked  by  the  feeling  that  it 
was  improper  in  the  circumstances,  and  contrary  to 
rule. 

The  performance  of  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony" 
was  not  exactly  to  our  taste;  there  was  much 
twaddle  and  no  simplicity.  Here  and  there  amongst 
the  instruments  we  thought  we  could  detect  sundry 
ambitious  attempts  at  adorning  the  chaste  move- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  the  trickery  of  dexterous 
manipulation,  which  with  some  people  is  meant 
to  pass  current  for  high  art,  but  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  far  removed 
from  impertinent  quackery;  these  fantastic  gam- 
boilings,  which  seem  to  form  part  of  the  fashionable 
taste  of  the  time,  only  interrupt  the  even  flmv   ot 
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Handel's  music,  and  detract  from  the  solemnitj  of 
its  movements.  Wliilespeakingof  the  instrumental 
part  of  this  performance,  we  may  as  well  state  here, 
that  in  the  accompaniment  to  all  the  songs  of  the 
Oratorio,  the  instruments  were  by  far  too  promi- 
nent, in  some  cases  they  were  so  loud  as  almost  to 
drown  the  voice  of  the  singer. 

Mrs.  Bushe  in  some  of  the  recitatives  thought 
proper  to  introduce  flimsy  variations  and  cadenzas, 
which  ne  cannot  admit  were  any  improvements. 
The  severe  style  of  Handel  cannot  bear  to  be 
tampered  with.  This  lady's  voice  was  reedy  and 
thin,  but  she  showed  considerable  taste  in  her 
reading,  which  in  great  measure  compensated 
for  the  quality  of  her  voice.  Bliss  Whitnall,  who 
appeared  as  a  singer  of  sacred  music  for  the  first 
time  in  Glasgow,  is  entitled  to  especial  praise. 
Her  tone  is  full  and  sonorous,  and  her  enunciation 
clear  and  distinct.  She  had  to  sing  several  re- 
citatives and  airs  in  the  course  of  the  performance, 
but  by  far  the  best  of  these  was  her  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth ;"  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  this 
was  the  most  impressive  song  of  the  evening;  she 
sung  it  with  exquisite  taste  and  simplicity,  and  her 
rich  full  tones  came  gushing  forth  with  most  sweet 
and  winning  pathos.  The  singing  of  Miss  Whitnall 
in  the  above  song,  and  that  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  "  Why 
do  the  nations  so  furiously  rage,"  and  "  The  trum- 
pet shall  sound,"  will  long  be  remembered  with 
delight  by  those  who  were  present  at  the  perform- 
ance in  the  City  Hall. 

The  choruses  were  executed  in  a  manner  which 
proves  satisfactorily  that  there  is  taste  and  know- 
ledge sufficient  amongst  the  amateurs  of  Glasgow 
to  maintain  an  efficient  choral  society.  There  were 
few  among  the  auditors  who  could  fail  of  being 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  these  masterpieces, 
and  the  more  fastidious  and  severe  critics  must 
have  been  delighted  with  the  strictness  of  time,  and 
attention  that  was  paid  to  propriety  of  accent  and 
expression.  In  the  "  Hallelujah," — all  was  done 
for  that  most  wonderful  chorus  that  could  be  done 
by  the  number, — we  wish  that  there  had  been  five 
hundred  voices  equally  well  trained,  rather  than 
only  the  one  hundred  and  feventy.  "  His  yoke  is 
easy,"  the  tenor  was  undecided  and  heavy.  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God"  was  well  sung;  would  it 
not  have  been  an  improvement  to  have  sung  it  in 
slower  time — the  solemn  dignity  of  its  transitions 
is  more  appaient  when  sung  in  the  slowest  adagio  ; 
the  words  of  the  chorus,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  dare  not 
be  irreverently  uttered,  and  Handel  has  in  this  part 
of  his  work  done  as  much  as  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  making  music  a  commentary  upon, 
and  exposition  of,  the  words  of  Divine  truth. 
The  performance  of  the  "Messiah"  has  established 


the  right  of  Glasgow  to  the  title  of  one  of  the  music 
loving  cities  of  Britain,  and  has  proven  that  the 
noblest  works  in  musical  science  only  require  to 
be  brought  forward  in  like  manner,  to  meet  the 
liberal  support  and  encouragement  of  the  people.'* 
Very  little  has  been  done  to  foster  a  taste  for  such 
performances  in  Scotland.-]-  Indeed, almostas  much 
has  been  done  as  it  was  possible  to  do  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  a  taste  for  the  great  in  musical  art, 
whereas  every  means  should  be  used  to  let  society 
become  acquainted  with  the  music  of  the  great 
masters,  it  never  can  do  evil — but  is  qualified 
to  soften  and  refine  the  manners — to  enlarge  the 
sympathies,  and  to  purify  the  heart  of  man.  Im- 
mediately before  the  time  fixed  for  the  Oratorio, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  an  outcry  against 
it,  and  it  was  stated  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  city,  that  the  performance  of  the  "  Messiah" 
was  a  blasphemous  outrage  upon  the  sacred  truths 
of  scripture  ;  fortunately,  however,  these  illiberal 
and  ignorant  attacks  fell  to  the  ground,  and  left 
scarcely  any  impression  behind  them.  The  love  of 
the  beautiful,  and  the  perfect,  is  much  too  universally 
diffused,  and  too  deeply  graven  on  the  minds  of  the 
thinking  and  reflecting  members  of  society,  to  be 
thus  obliterated.  And  this  truly  first  performance, 
whether  we  regard  its  chronological  position,  or 
the  masterly  style  in  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished, will  do  much  to  improve  the  taste  and 
liberalise  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Glasgow. 
Confident  that  such  may  be  the  result,  we  close  this 
hasty  review — wishing  every  success  to  the  choral 
amateurs  of  Glasgow-. 

MATERNAL    DISTRESS    OVER  A    DYING 
CHILD. 

They  bore  him  to  his  mother,  and  he  lay 
Upon  her  knees  till  noon — and  then  he  died ! 
She  had  watched  every  breath,  and  kept  her  hand 
Soft  on  his  forehead,  and  gazed  in  upon 
The  dreamy  languour  of  his  listless  eye. 
And  she  had  laid  back  all  his  sunny  curls. 
And  kiss'd  his  deUcate  hp,  and  lifted  him 
Into  her  bosom,  till  her  heart  grew  strong — 
His  beauty  was  so  unlike  death !     She  leaned 
Over  him  now,  that  she  might  catch  the  low 
Sweet  music  of  his  breath,  that  she  had  learned 


*  The  present  performance  of  the  "  Messiah"  was 
judiciously  announced  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  we  learn  that  a  sum  of  upwards 
of  eighty  pounds  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  that  institution,  an  amount  which  speaks  well  for 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  when  the  heavy  expensei 
with  which  it  must  have  been  attended  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

f  Even  this  last  and  successful  attempt  was  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  love  of  music  of  three  or  four 
private  individuals,  who  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
society  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  thing  a 
fair  trial.  And  we  only  refrain  from  giving  publicity 
to  their  names  from  knowing  that  the  success  of  their 
efforts  is  to  them  an  ample  and  gratifying  recompence. 
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THE   BRITISH   MINSTREL;   AND 


To  love  when  lie  was  slumbering  at  her  side 
In  his  unenuseious  infancy — 

"  So  still ! 
'Tis  a  soft  sleep !     How  beautiful  he  lies, 
With  his  fair  forehead,  and  the  rosj  veins 
Playing  so  freshly  in  his  sunny  cheek ! 
How  could  they  say  that  he  would  die  !    Oh,  God ! 
I  could  not  lose  him  !     I  have  treasured  all 
His  childhood  in  my  heart,  and  even  now, 
As  he  has  slept,  my  memory  has  been  there. 
Counting  like  treasures  all  his  winning  ways — 
His  unforgotten  sweetness ; — 

"  Yet  so  still  !— 
How  like  this  breathless  slumber  is  to  death  ! 
I  could  believe  that  in  that  bosom  now 
There  was  no  pulse— it  beats  so  languidly  ! 
I  cannot  see  it  stir;  but  his  red  lip! 
Death  would  not  be  so  very  beautiful ! 
And  that  half  smile — would  death  have  left  that 

there? 
— And  should  I  not  have  felt  that  he  would  die  ? 
And  have  I  not  wept  over  him? — And  prayed 
Morning  and  night  for  him  ? — And  could  he  die  ? — 
No — God  will  keep  him !     He  will  be  my  pride 
Many  long  years  to  come,  and  this  fair  hair 
Will  darken  like  his  father's,  and  his  eye 
Be  of  a  deeper  blue  when  he  is  grown  ; 
And  he  will  be  so  tall,  and  I  shall  look 
With  such  a  pride  upon  him  !     He  to  die! 
And  the  fond  mother  lifted  his  soft  curls. 
And  smiled,  as  if  'twere  mockery  to  think 
That  such  fair  things  could  perish — 

— Suddenly 
Her  hand  shrunk  from  him,  and  the  colour  fled 
From  her  fix'd  lip,  and  her  supporting  knees 
Were  shook   beneath   her   ciiild.     Her  hand  had 

touched 
His  forehead,  as  she  dallied  with  his  hair — 
And  it  was  told — like  clay!     Slow,  very  slow. 
Came  the  misgiving  that  her  child  was  dead. 
She  sat  a  moment,  and  her  eyes  were  closed 
In  a  dumb  prayer  for  strength,  and  then  she  tmik 
His  little  hand  and  pressed  it  earnestly — 
And  put  her  lip  to  his— and  look'd  again 
Fearfully  on  him — and  then,  bending  low. 
She  whisper'd  in  his  ear  "  My  son ! — My  son!" 
And  as  the  echo  died,  and  not  a  sound 
Broke  on  the  stillness,  and  he  lay  there  still. 
Motionless  on  her  knee — the  truth  mould  come! 
Aud  with  a  sharp,  quick  cry,  as  if  her  heart 
Were  crushed,  she  lifted  him  and  held  him  close 
Into  her  bosom — with  a  mother's  thought — 
As  if  death  had  no  power  to  touch  him  there  !" 

N.  P.  Willis. 


THE  LARK'S  SONG. 

Larks,  from  their  vast  numbers,  flock  much  and 
fly  far  in  winter,  and  flock  more  to  the  uplands  in 
the  middle  of  England,  where  much  rain  usually 
falls  in  the  summer,  than  to  the  drier  and  warmer 
places  near  the  shores ;  but  so  true  are  they  to  their 
lime,  that,  be  it  in  the  south,  the  centre,  or  the 
north,  the  lark  is  always  ready  on  the  first  gleamy 
day  of  the  year  to  mount  its  watch-tower  in  the 
upper  sky,  and  proclaim  the  coming  of  the  vernal 
season.  It  is  in  fact  more  joyaunt  then  in  the  sun, 
more  inspirable  by  the  life  which  the  solar  influence 
diffuses  through  the  atmosphere,  than  almost  any 
other  creature;  not  a  spring  air  can  sport,  not  a 
bre?ze  of  morn  can  play,  not  an  exhalation  of  fresh- 


ness from  opening  bud  or  softening  clod  can  ascend, 
without  note  of  it  being  taken  and  proclaimed  by 
this  all  sentient  index  to  the  progress  of  nature. 

And  the  form  and  manner  of  the  indication  are 
as  delightful  as  the  principle  is  true.  The  lark 
rises,  not  like  most  birds,  which  climb  the  air  upon 
one  slope,  by  a  succession  of  leaps,  as  if  a  heavy 
booly  were  raised  by  a  succession  of  efi'orts,  or  steps, 
with  pauses  between;  it  twines  upward  like  a 
vapour,  borne  lightly  on  the  atmosphere,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  motions  of  that  as  other  vapours  do.  Its 
course  is  a  spiral,  gradually  enlarging;  and,  seen 
on  the  side,  it  is  as  if  it  were  keeping  the  boundary 
of  a  pillar  of  ascending  smoke,  always  on  the  sur- 
face of  that  logarithmic  column,  (or  funnel  rather,) 
which  is  the  only  figure  that,  on  a  narrow  base, 
and  spreading  as  it  ascends,  satisfies  the  eyes  with 
its  stability  and  self-ballancing  in  the  thin  and  in 
visible  fluid.  Nor  can  it  seem  otherwise,  for  it  is 
true  to  nature.  In  the  case  of  smoke  or  vapour,  it 
diffuses  itself  in  exact  proportion  as  the  density  or 
power  of  support  in  the  air  diminishes ;  and  the 
lark  widens  the  volutions  of  its  spiral  in  the  same 
proportion ;  of  course  it  does  so  only  when  perfectly 
free  from  disturbance  or  alarm,  because  either  of 
these  is  a  new  element  in  the  cause,  and  as  such 
must  modify  the  effect.  When  equally  undisturbed, 
the  descent  is  by  a  reversal  of  the  same  spiral ;  and 
where  that  is  the  case,  the  song  is  continued  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  bird  is  in  the  air. 

The  accordance  of  the  song  with  the  mode  of 
the  ascent  and  descent,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
When  the  volutions  of  the  spiral  are  narrow,  and 
the  bird  changing  its  attitude  rapidly  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  the  flight,  the  song  is 
partially  suppressed,  and  it  swells  as  the  spiral 
widens,  and  sinks  as  it  contracts ;  so  that  though 
the  notes  may  be  the  same,  it  is  only  when  the  lark 
sings  poised  at  the  same  height,  that  it  sings  in  a 
uniform  key.  It  gives  aswellingsongas  itascends, 
and  a  sinking  one  as  it  comes  down ;  and  if  even  it 
take  but  one  wheel  in  the  air,  as  that  wheel  always 
includes  an  ascent  or  a  descent,  it  varies  the  pitch 
of  the  song. 

The  song  of  the  lark,  besides  being  a  most  ac- 
cessible and  delightful  subject  for  common  obser- 
vation, is  a  very  curious  one  for  the  physiologist. 
Every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  structure 
of  birds,  must  be  aware  that,  with  them,  the  organs 
of  intonation  and  modulation  are  inward,  deriving 
little  assistance  from  the  tongue,  and  none,  or  next 
to  none,  from  the  mandibles  of  the  bill.  The  wind- 
pipe is  the  musical  organ,  and  it  is  often  very 
curiously  formed.  Birds  require  that  organ  less 
for  breathing  than  other  animals  having  a  windpipe 
and  lungs,  because  of  the  air  cells  and  breathing 
tubes  with  which  all  pftts  of  their  bodies  (even  the 
bones)  are  furnished.  But  those  diffused  breathing 
organs  must  act  with  less  freedom  when  the  bird  is 
making  the  greatest  eff'orts  in  motion,  that  is,  when 
ascending  or  descending,  and  in  proportion  as  these 
cease  to  act,  the  trachea  is  the  more  required  for  the 
purposes  of  breathing.  The  sky-lark  thus  converts 
the  atmosphere  into  a  musical  instrument  of  many 
stops,  and  so  produces  an  exceedingly  wild  and 
varied  song — a  song  which  is,  perhaps,  not  equal 
in  power  or  compass,  in  the  single  stave,  to  that  of 
many  of  the  warblers,  but  one  which  is  more  varied 
in  the  whole  succession.  All  birds  that  sing  as- 
cending or  descending,  have  similar  power;  but 
the  sky-lark  has  it  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  other. 
— Mudie's  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Islands. 
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GREEN  LEAVES  ALL  TURN  YELLOW. 

Andante  Grazioso.  Michael  Kelly, 
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perience  dwelt  up  -  on   his  tongue.  With  love  her  heart  was 
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'Tis  thus  with  the  delights  of  love. 
The  youthful  heart  beguiling. 

Believe  me  you  will  find  them  prove, 
As  transient,  tbo'  as  smiling, 


r 


Not  long  they  flourish  ere  they  fade. 

As  sadly  I  have  seen, 
Yes,  like  the  summer  leaves,  sweet  msldy 

Oh  none  are  ever  green. 

For  green  leaves,  &o. 
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No.  78. 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;   AND 


CANADIAN  BOAT  SONG. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  Boat  Song, 
an  anecdote  connected  witli  that  once  popular  ballad, 
may  for  my  musical  readers  at  least,  possess  some 
interest.  A  few  years  since,  while  staying  in  Dublin, 
I  was  presented,  at  his  own  request,  to  a  gentleman 
who  told  me  that  his  family  had  in  their  possession 
a  curious  relic  of  my  youthful  days — being  the  first 
notation  I  had  made  in  pencilling  of  the  air  and 
words  of  the  Canadian  Boat  Song  while  on  my  way 
down  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  that  It  was  their  wish 
I  should  add  my  signature  to  attest  the  authenticity 
of  the  autograph.  I  assured  him  with  truth  that  I 
had  wholly  forgotten  the  existence  of  such  a  memo- 
randum; and  that  I  should   feel  thankful   to   be 


allowed  to  see  it.  In  a  day  or  two  after  my  request 
was  complied  with,  and  the  following  is  the  history 
of  this  musical  relic. 

In  my  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  bad 
with  me  two  travelling  companions,  one  of  whom, 
named  Harkness,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Dublin  mer- 
chant, has  been  some  years  dead.  To  this  young 
friend,  on  parting  with  him  at  Quebec,  I  gave,  as  a 
keepsake,  a  volume  I  had  been  reading  on  the  way 
— "  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History, "  and  it  was 
upon  a  fly  leaf  of  this  volume  I  found  I  had  taken 
down,  in  pencilling,  both  the  notes  and  a  few  words 
of  the  original  song  by  which  my  own  boat  glee  had 
been  suggested.  The  following  is  the  form  of  my 
memorandum  of  the  original  air  : — 
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Then  follows,  as  pencilled  down  at  the  moment, 
the  first  verse  of  my  Canadian  Boat  Song,  with  air 
and  words  as  they  are  at  present.  From  all  this  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  in  my  own  setting  of  this  air 
I  departed  in  almost  every  respect  but  the  time  from 
the  strain  our  voyageurs  had  sung  to  us,  leaving  the 
music  of  the  glee  nearly  as  much  my  own  as  the 
words.  Yet  how  strongly  impressed  I  had  become 
with  the  notion  that  this  was  the  identical  air  sung 
by  the  boatmen — how  closely  it  linked  itself  in  my 
imagination  with  the  scenes  and  sounds  amidst 
which  it  had  occurred  to  me — may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  a  note  appended  to  the  glee  as  first 
published. — From  the  new  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Thomas  Moore,  revised  by  himself. 


ALL— ALL  IS  MUSIC. 

All — all  is  music! — The  proud  foaming  sea 
Rolls  in  eternal  harmony  sublime 
From  shore  to  shore — piano  in  the  calm ; 
And  in  the  storm  tremendous,  loud,  and  deep; 
The  thunder  peals  the  organ  in  the  sky. 

The  winds 
Are  minstrels  from  whose  viewless  harps 
Flow  the  sad  strains  of  plaintive  melodies. 
Swelling  the  requiem  of  departed  time. 
Whose  movements  make  the  thoughtless  billows 
dance. 

The  streams 
Murmur  melodiously, — the  rivulets  sing 
Their  lullabies-^inviting  to  repose 
The  flowrets  on  their  banks,  when  night  descends. 
The  great  Niagara  pours  its  awful  bass 
la  nature's  chorus — sounding  loud  the  praise 
Of  Him  who  ope'd  its  fountains,  and  first  taught 
Its  waters  thence  to  flow — all  unconscious  flood  ! 
The  hills  and  vales  are  vocalists — echoing, 
They  join  in  concert  with  the  shepherd's  reed, 
Accompaniment  delightful. 

The  joyous  woods 
Burst  forth  in  rustling  sounds  melodious — 
Rejoicing  in  their  glory.     'Neath  the  shade 
Are  built  the  homes  of  many  a  warbling  throng — 
The  songsters  of  the  woods— whose  voices  sweet 
Charm  the  delighted  ear.     When  Sol  appears. 
The  glorious  advent  by  their  song  is  bailed; 


And  when,  retiring  on  the  western  clouds. 
His  beams  repose,  their  mellow  notes  are  heard 
In  farewell  numbers  to  his  bright  career. 
Till  Philomela,  from  her  twilight  bower. 
With  all  the  ecstasy  of  love  and  song. 
Closes  the  warblings  of  the  sylvan  choir. 

All — all  is  music ! 
The  mountain  solitude,  the  rocky  dell, 
Breathe  of  its  spirit.    Even  the  crowded  city 
Sends  forth  its  murmuring  and  tumultuous  voice, 
A  medley  of  sounds,  that  varying  swell 
On  the  bewildered  ear,  fantastical, 
Yet  wildly  tuneful.     Pealing  from  out 
The  brazen  trump,  it  lends  its  cheering  aid — 
Infusing  martial  ardour  in  the  hearts 
Of  the  impetuous  war-horse  and  its  rider. 
To  brave  the  volleyed  deaths  that  wing  their  way 
Where  Valour  smiles  on  Ruin — where  on  the  field 
Of  madness  Folly  seeks  the  bubble  glory, 
And  finds  it  in  the  grave. 
But  oh  !  its  richest  harmony  is  felt 
Most  in  the  halls  of  peace,  for  it  is  there 
Its  talismanic  influence  spreads  o'er 
The  captive  heart,  binding  in  bondage  sweet 
Its  sympathies  with  ties  of  love  and  friendship. 
Such  is  Omnipotence — the  great  Sovereignty 
Of  godlike  music! 

The  bright  beaming  stars, 
Those  warders  of  the  sky,  that  nightly  watch 
The  sleeping  earth — to  heaven's  unceasing  strains 
They  march  their  mighty  rounds.    Yes!  heaven 

itself 
Is  one  grand  festival  of  harmony,  where  rolls 
Its  tuneful  thunders, — whose  boundless  dome, 
From  myriad  choirs  and  angel  harps  poured  forth. 
Rings  with  the  eternal  burst  of  rapturous  praise. 
All — all  is  music  I 

William  Mitter. 

MUSIC  AND  DANCING  AMONG  THE 
SIMALEES  OF  ADEN. 

I  found  considerable  amusement  in  watching  the 
strange  grotesque  dancing  of  the  Simalees,  who  are 
employed  in  the  work  of  coaling.  These  dusky 
importations  from  the  coast  of  .Africa  are  a  merry, 
fat,  curly-headed  race,  who  are  employed  for  this 
particular  workat  twenty  shillings  a  mouth  each,  but 
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are  only  enabled  to  put  fuith  their  strength  when  ex- 
cited by  music  and  their  national  dance.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiarity,  tamborines  are  incessantly 
beaten  im  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  which  the  Simalees 
accompany  by  clapping  their  hands  and  treading  a 
grotesque  measure,  in  most  perfect  time.  A  group 
of  Simalees  being  assembled  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  near  the  open  hold  in  which  are  deposited 
the  bags  of  coal,  with  the  crane  and  pulley  above  it, 
the  rope  attached  is  lowered,  and  the  hook  fastened 
to  a  bag.  Meanwhile  the  Simalees,  with  a  loud 
song,  chanted  to  the  time  of  the  tamborines,  run 
towards  the  forecastle,  and  return  dancing  in  lii)e, 
in  the  most  grotesque  way  that  can  be  imagined ; 
clapping  their  hands,  raising  one  to  the  ear,  and  then 
with  a  kind  of  curtseying  movement  turning  slowly 
round,  with  oue  leg  bent  and  raised  from  the  ground, 
changing  the  foot  at  intervals;  the  movements 
completed,  they  with  one  accord  seize  the  rope,  and 
rush  merrily  back,  raising  the  coal  bag  as  they  go. 
Such  is  the  wild  excitement  of  this  labour,  so  con- 
ducted, that  the  captain  of  the  steamer  assured  me 
that  they  commonly  lost  four  men  after  each  coaling, 
and  calculated  that  in  putting  on  board  every  hun- 
dred ton  of  coals  the  sacrifice  was  of  one  man.    The 


lanour  effected  is  immense,  and  this  solely  without 
any  stimulant  but  that  of  music  and  the  wild  dance 
of  their  native  shores. —  Characteristics  of  Aden, 
by  Mrs  Postans. — Illuminated  Magazine. 

THE  PAST. 
Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steers, 

How  merrily  it  goes ! 
'Twill  murmur  o)i  a  thousand  years, 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 

I  cannot  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 

Beside   this  fountain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  inly  stirred. 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  is  still  in  our  decay: 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away, 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 
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CHORUS.    Allegro. 
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Peace,  plen  -  ty,  love,  and  har    -    mo   -    ny, 
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Peace,  plen  -  ty,  love,  and  har    -    mo    -    ny, 


har     -    mo 
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Peace,  plen  -  ty,  love,   and  har   -    mo    -   ny. 

No.  80  and  Sup. 
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TO  PRIMROSES,  FILLED  WITH  MORNING 
DEW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?  Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  are  but  born 
Just  as  the  modest  mom, 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  ? 
Alas !  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower; 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years ; 

Or  warpt,  as  we. 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flow'rs,  (like  to  orphans  young,) 
To  speak  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 


Speak,  whimp'ring  younglings;  and  make  known 
Tlie  reason  why 
Ye  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep ; 
Or  childish  luUabie  ? 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this? 
No,  No;  this  sorrow,  shown 

By  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
"  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceiv'd  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought 
forth." 

Robert  Herrick. 
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AND  HE  SHALL  PURIFY. 

SACRED  CHORUS  FROM  THE  "MESSIAH.' 
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And  he  shall    pu  ••  ri  -  fy,    and     he  shall  puri  -  fy 
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CLAUDE  BALBATRE. 

This  renowned  organist,  was  a  native  of  Dijon, 
and  was  born  in  the  month  of  December,  1729. 
He  was  a  pupil  to  his  uncle,  an  organist  in  that 
town ;  and  he  succeeded  him  after  his  death ;  he 
then  received  lessons  from  Rameau,  who  had  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  his  uncle.  After  some  time 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  prosecuted  bis  studies 
during  many  years ;  and,  in  1755  he  presided  at  the 
Concert  Spiritiiel.  A  species  of  concerto,  which  he 
executed  on  the  organ,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
inventor,  had  the  most  brilliant  success.  He  was 
elected  soon  afterwards  to  the  situation  of  organist 
of  Saint  Roch,  where  he  drew  such  numerous 
audiences,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  com- 


pelled to  forbid  his  performing  on  certain  days  of 
the  great  Christmas  fete.  Balbatre  never  had  a 
day's  illness,  until  the  day  of  his  decease,  which  was 
in  the  year  1799.  Heleft  anumber  of  compositions 
for  the  harpsichord,  which  are  still  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation.  The  ease  and  velocity  of  his 
fingering,  and  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  his  man- 
ner, especially  while  he  performed  his  own  beauti- 
ful variatiims  of  the  "Marsellois  Hymn,"  and  the 
"  Battle  of  Fleurus,"  are  said  to  have  been  highly 
gratifying.  It  is  due  to  the  diversified  talents  of 
this  distinguished  musician,  to  notice,  that  he  had  a 
share  in  improving  several  musical  instruments, 
particularly  the  harpsichord  and  piano-forte. 
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CLAUDE  BALBATRE. 

This  renowned  organist,  was  a  native  of  Dijon, 
and  was  born  in  the  month  of  December,  1729. 
He  was  a  pupil  to  his  uncle,  an  organist  in  that 
town  J  and  he  succeeded  him  after  his  death;  he 
then  received  lessons  from  Rameau,  who  had  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  his  uncle.  After  some  time 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
during  many  years;  and,  in  1755  he  presided  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel.  A  species  of  concerto,  which  he 
executed  on  the  organ,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
inventor,  had  the  most  brilliant  success.  He  was 
elected  soon  afterwards  to  the  situation  of  organist 
of  Saint  Roch,  where  he  drew  such  numerous 
audiences,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  com- 


pelled to  forbid  his  performing  on  certain  days  of 
the  great  Christmas  fete.  Balbatre  never  had  a 
day's  illness,  until  the  day  of  his  decease,  which  was 
in  the  year  1799.  He  left  a  number  of  compositions 
for  the  harpsichord,  which  are  still  held  in  eon- 
siderable  estimation.  The  ease  and  velocity  of  his 
fingering,  and  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  his  man- 
ner, especially  while  he  performed  his  own  beauti- 
ful variaticms  of  the  "  Marsellois  Hymn,"  and  the 
"  Battle  of  Fleurus,"  are  said  to  have  been  highly 
gratifying.  It  is  due  to  the  diversified  talents  of 
this  distinguished  musician,  to  notice,  that  he  had  a 
share  in  improving  several  musical  instruments, 
particularly  tie  harpsichord  and  piano-forte. 
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Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flow'rs. 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
There  simmer  first  unfaulds  her  robes, 

And  there  they  langest  tarry  ! 
For  there  I  toolt  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  fragant  shade, 

1  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom  I 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings. 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  HighlBnd  Mary. 


Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  ourselves  asunder  : 
But,  oh  I  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  so  early  ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  I 

O  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips 

1  aft  ha'e  kiss'd  sae  fondly  ! 
And  clos'd  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  ; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust. 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  1 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary, 


CARILLONS  AT  ANTWERP. 

I  can  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  sweet  half 
monastic  life  one  leads  in  Antwerp ;  it  would  be  as 
impossible  there  to  neglect  attendance  at  matins, 
nones,  and  vespers,  as  if  one  had  for  years  taken  the 
vows  of  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent tower  of  the  cathedral,  which  stands  out 
most  majestically  from  the  Scheldt,  is  ever  and  anon 
sending  forth  with  its  deep-toned  heavy  bell,  some 
"  note  of  preparation'',  some  warning  of  duties  to  be 
fulfilled.  Indeed,  without  entering  the  churches, 
the  critical  musical  faculty  is  provoked  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  a  profane  march,  which  the  carillons 
(music  bells)  in  the  tower  never  fail  to  perform, 
I  suppose  for  the  amusement  of  the  numerous  jack- 
daws who  have  there  found  "  their  coign  of  vantage," 
and  who,  though  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  and 
withoBt  benefit  of  clergy,  might  be  treated  with 
something  a  little  better  in  tune.  The  hideously  in- 
harmonious jangling  of  these  bells,  the  lamentable 
attempt  at  harmonising  a  melody,  infuses  a  spirit 
into  the  heels,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  tran- 
quillity with  which  one  would  otherwise  loiter  round 
this  old  and  honourable  city;  and  the  only  reason 
which  I  could  assign  for  the  cruel  defiance  of  concord 
is  this : — that  as  the  Devil  has,  since  the  time  of 
Tartini,  possessed  the  reputation  of  a  good  ear  for 
jnusic,  and  as  bells  are  said  to  scare  evil  spirits, 
BO  the  ingenious  Flemings  think  to  accelerate  his 
departure  by  leaving  theirs  in  so  cruel  a  state  of 
disagreement.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  conjecture, 
let  it  pass ;  but  I  would  put  it  to  the  consciences 
of  the  burgomasters  of  Antwerp,  whether  innocent 
travellers  who  arrive  in  their  city,  with  a  delicate 
organization  of  car,  should  be  tormented  four  times 
an  hour,  or  have  their  nerves  irritated,  by  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  tune,  especially  when 
it  is  not  used   to  impress  upon  one   any  moral 


duty,  as  the  chimes  in  some  of  the  London  churches 
do,  in  one  of  which  I  remember  to  have  heard,  asa 
funeral  procession  entered  the  churchyard,  the  tune 
"  Life  let  us  cherish,"  with  real  edification. — A 
RanMe  among  the  Musicians  in  Germany, 


HORACE    IMITATED. 

BEOK  II.  ODE  XVI. 

To . 

The  mnne  demit  yont  the  cluds,  an'  mirk  the  lift. 

The  tempest  gousty  howland  ower  the  seis. 
The  schip  gaun  driftand  in  a  meithless  lift. 

The  schippar  sair  forfochand  praies  for  else. 
For  else,  the  Hielandm^  worn  out  wi'  weir. 

And  weiryit  Cossack,  baith  devoutlie  praie; — 
For  else,  quhilk  nane  can  buy  for  gowden  geir, 

Nor  royall  crouns,  nor  gems,  nor  dymonts  gaie. 

For  vain  is  a'  the  walth  o'  kings. 
And  vain  the  grandour  ofiice  brings. 

To  heal  the  heart's  waneise ; 
Or  pou  the  pousonit  attrye  stang 
Frae  fykye  cares  that  flychter  thrang 

In  vowtit  canopies. 

He  lives  in  happy  life  that  bruicks  delyte 
In  thrifty  mealtith,  an'  in  hamely  plicht ; 

Frem,  far  frae  him  are  gried,  an'  feir  au'  wyte, 
His  sleip  is  soun,  his  dreims  are  blythe  at  uieht. 

Quhy  soud  we  brank  wi'  siccan  short-lived  powers 
An'  airt  our  maggots  yont  the  meath  o'  tyme  ? 

An'  quhy  forleit  our  hames,  an'  hailsum  hours, 
Pursewand  fortoun  in  a  scomfisit  clyme? 

Did  e'er  a  wicht,  rcpynand  at  his  weird, 
An'  greinand  wi'  unleisum  lust  o'  geir, 

Fleiand  his  kintra  like  a  loun  or  caird. 
Elude  his  fykit  sel;  his  sturt  an'  steir? 
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For  care  is  swifter  na'  the  eistlan  gale, 
Ac'  chasis  sailour  scuddand  tbro'  the  sea; 

Mair  lieht  o'  fit  nor  staig  that  scours  the  dale, 
An'  grips  the  horseman  canterand  ower  the  lea. 

But  he  wha  wi'  his  ain  content 
Taks  thankfu'  what  the  gods  hae  sent 

And  bruicks  the  present  day. 
Can  smuir  the  glunch  o'  human  gyle 
Wi'  glamour  o'  a  gentle  smyle. 

An'  geek  at  cummand  wae, 

A  cross  is  kippilit  to  ilk  warldly  sain ; 

The  day  o'  glore  to  ane  gloams  lang  or  e'en  j 
Anither  dwynes  wi'  eild  and  dule  his  lane; 

An'  I  may  live  to  rew  my  deirest  Men ; 

Meanquhyle  ye  see  aroun  ye  play 
Fyve  score  o'  scheip  wi'  fleiches  gay, 

An'  droves  o'  tydye  kye ; 
Yer  pownie  nichers  at  yer  ca', 
Wi'  garments  fyne  ye  buske  ye  braw 

Twice  dipt  in  purpour  dye. 

To  me  the  gods  hae  kindlye  gi'en 
A  rural  bield,  wi'  schaws  lu'  grein, 

An'  braes  wi'  sunny  syde ; 
A  wee  spunk  o'  the  muses  fyre ; 
An'  taste  to  play  the  Scotian  lyre; 
An'  scorn  the  vulgar  pryde. 

From  a  Lounger's  Note-Book. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CELEBRATED 
VIOLIN  PLAYERS. 

Drawn  up  in  1831. 

William  Cramer.— Born  at  Manheim,  1730; 
first  performance  in  England,  1770.  Peculiar 
characteristics :  decision  and  spirit;  also  an  excellent 
leader.     Died  in  London,  180.5. 

Barthelemon. — Born  at  Bourdeaux,  1741;  first 
performance  in  England,  1765.  Sweetness  and 
polished  taste,  especially  iu  Corelli. 


GioRNovicHi. — Palermo,  171.5 — 1792.  Correct- 
ness, purity  of  tone,  and  elegance.    Died  in  1804. 

Salomon. — Born  1745 — 1781.  Boldness,  enthu- 
siasm, and  playfulness,  particularly  in  Haydn's 
works. 

Yaniewicz. — Wilna,  1792.  Delicacy  and  high 
finish,  especially  in  quartets. 

VioTTi. — Piedmont,  1755 — 1790.  Vigorous  ener- 
gy, grand  bowing,  extraordinary  execution,  and 
masterly  style:  above  all,  in  concertos.  Died  in 
London,  1824. 

Vaccari. — Modena,  1772—1823.  Tenderness, 
exquisite  taste,  feeling  and  refined  expression. 

Rode. — Bourdeaux,  1773 — 1794.  Bold  tone,  vig- 
our, elegance. 

Pinto. — London,  1786 — 1798.  Fire,  originality, 
vivid  fervour,  and  profoimd  feeling. 

Baillot. — Paris,  1771.  Sterling  taste,  variety, 
variety  of  manner,  admirable  bowing,  forcible  tone, 
and  masterly  command  of  the  instrument.  Died  at 
Paris,  1842. 

Spagnoletti. — Italy.  Charming  fluty  quality  of 
tone;  graceful  freedom  in  bowing;  geniune  Italian 
taste. 

Weichsbl. — Strength  of  tone;  energy;  excellent 
timist. 

Lafont. — Paris.  Suavity  and  elegance,  especially 
in  cantabilc  movements. 

Kiesewetter. — Anspach,  1777 — 1821.  Deep 
pathos  in  adagios,  and  extraordinary  rapidity  in 
allegros ;  fine  bow-arm,  and  wonderfully  distinct 
articulation. 

Spohr. — Seesen,  1784 — 1820.  Grandeur,  rigour, 
elevation  of  style,  exquisite  taste,  purity  of  tone,  and 
composer-like  feeling. 

Paganini.— Genoa,  1784—1831.  Evert-thing. 
Died  at  Nice,  1840. 

Mori. — London,  1797.  Rich,  full,  and  beautiful 
tone  ;  polished  taste,  masterly  variety  of  style,  and 
extraordinary  brilliancy  of  execution. 

De  Beriot. — Belgium.  Perfect  intonation,  grace, 
rich  and  charming  tone,  elegant  bowing,  refined 
taste,  and  wonderful  execution. — Miisical  World. 
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MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  TO  VOLUME 
THIRD. 

The  British  Minstrel  has  now  attained  a  posi- 
tion and  a  reputation  for  itself  amongst  the  almost 
innumerable  periodical  works  which  are  hourly 
leaving  the  press  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  has 
successfully  pushed  on  in  its  career  of  usefulness 
for  two  years  and  a  half — and  has  honourably  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  a  second  volume.  The  British 
Minstrel,  without  the  aid  of  puff,  and  almost 
without  the  help  of  an  advertisment,  has  gone  over 
Great  Britain,  and  has  found  its  way  into  every 
city  and  almost  every  village.  It  has  travelled,  like- 
wise, to  the  English  Empire  in  the  East;  to  the 
British  colonies  in  the  South ;  and  has  gone  into  the 
Western  world,  and  made  the  solitary  settler's  cabin 
among  the  wild  woods  of  Canada  vocal  with  its 
pure  and  simple  minstrelsy.  Well,  indeed,  may  we 
feel  proud  at  the  amount  of  pleasure  we  have  thus 
been  the  means  of  distributing,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  disturb  men's  minds  in  the  realities  of  the 
present  agitated  condition  of  the  political  and  re- 
ligious world.  We  have  fostered  no  illiberal  preju- 
dice, and  we  have  not  compromised  our  own  prin- 
ciples, or  those  of  any  one,  but  our  pages  have  been 
enriched  with  such  matter  as  all  mast  love,  and 
only  the  ignorant  can  find  fault  with,  or  condemn. 
The  exceeding  cheapness  of  our  periodical,  at 
first  caused  many  to  look  with  distrust  upon  it,  as 
though  they  feared  that  cheapness  should  strangle 
utility  and  excellence;  but  the  character  of  the 
matter,  musical  and  literary,  with  which  we  have 
filled  our  pages,  has  gained  for  the  British  Min- 
strel the  respect  and  increasing  support  of  en- 
lightened men,  aye  and  women  too,  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  Letters  have  been  poured  in  upon  us, 
bringing  kind  wishes,  bearing  useful  contributions, 
and  breathing  generous  hopes  for  its  coiitinued 
success.  The  Public  Press,  omnipotent  for  good  or 
evil,  according  as  it  chooses  to  use  its  strength, 
has  borne  testimony  to  the  worth  of  our  song- 
No.  81.— Id. 


singer  and  story-teller,  and  it  is  these  concurrent 
and  simultaneous  expressions  of  kindness  and  en- 
couragement which  give  an  enthusiasm  and  energy 
to  the  conductors  of  such  a  work  as  ours,  and  vi- 
tality to  the  work  itself. 

When  we  issued  our  first  number,  we  felt 
confident  that  there  existed  a  most  craving  desire 
for  music,  and  were  well  aware  that  the  working 
men  of  this  Great  Empire  were  so  burdened  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  that  they  had  not  money 
to  spare  for  the  purchasing  of  five-shilling  choruses, 
three-and.  sixpenny  glees,  and  two- shilling  songs, 
and  we  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  matter  for  their  behoof.  And 
when,  as  merchants,  we  sent  our  work  out  on  specu- 
lation, we  thought  to  find  a  ready  market,  and  we 
have  not  been  disappointed.  The  amount  of  num- 
bers we  issue  is  steadily  and  gradually  on  the 
increase,  and  this  increase  will  spur  us  on  in  our 
labour,  it  will  give  us  an  incentive  to  further  efforts, 
and  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  our 
scheme,  until  the  working  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  possessed  of  a  musical  library,  which,  for  amount 
and  quality,  would  have  put  to  shame  the  collections 
of' the  most  wealthy  amateur  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Moreover,  we  delight  in  the  task  of  catering  for  the 
people,  knowing  that  our  Musical  Miscellany  goes 
forth  to  be  studied  and  siing  in  the  meetings  of 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  peasants,  after  their  day 
of  toil  is  ended.  And  it  pleaseth  us  to  think  that 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  lay  open  a  varied  round  of 
pleasing  and  purifying  recreation,  to  those  whose 
bodies  are  prematurely  bent,  and  whose  minds  are 
harassed,  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same 
associations,  the  same  toil,  and  the  same  irking 
necessity. 

We  know  full  well  that  our  Musical  and  Literary 
Miscellany  has  brought  together  in  amity,  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  our  choruses,  glees,  and  rounds, 
men,  who  had  almost  altogether  ceased  to  sing, 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  had  nothing  new, 
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in  lunsic,  to  interest  and  excite  them.  Aye,  and 
tliese  men  hailed  the  first  appearance  of  the  British 
Minstrel  as  a  windfall  to  themselves  especially. 
Working  Men,  be  of  good  heart,  the  British 
Minstrel  loveth  ye — the  Minstrel  loveth  all  men 
of  whatever  degree — but  principally  he  careth  for 
the  working  men— and  he  would  wish  to  see  them 
as  intellectually  busy,  as  they  are  physically :  he 
would  wish  to  see  them  as  mentally  great,  as  they 
are  expert  in  their  different  handicrafts.  Have 
no  fear  that  we  should  tire  in  serving  you — no; 
we  look  far  forward,  and  expect  that  for  many 
volumes  yet  to  come  you  shall  be  taking  our  weekly 
numbers  and  monthly  parts,  and  while  lifting  them 
gently  with  your  hard  and  stifiened  fingers,  and 
contemplating  their  pages  with  an  eager  and  pleased 
expression  beaming  from  your  eyes,  and  a  happy 
smile  lurking  in  all  the  wrinkles  of  your  faces,  you 
will  thus  be  mesmerically  shaking  hands  with  us 
at  a  distance.  And  are  we  not  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  power  of  clairvoyance ;  for  when  you 
have  looked  through  our  periodical  sheet,  and  are 
laying  it  aside  before  going  to  bed,  do  you  not  heave 
up  a  long  breath,  expressive  of  your  satisfaction 
with  what  we  have  sent  to  you,  and  do  you  not  feel, 
that,  even  before  you  had  formed  a  wish  for  what 
should  come  next,  we  have  already  provided  it  for 
you.  This  we  know  to  be  all  true  with  regard  to 
the  music ;  and  has  not  the  literary  matter  which 
we  have  sent  along  with  it  given  you  some  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  happiness.  Has  it  not,  at  times, 
made  you  feel  that  this  world  is  not  altogether  a 
world  of  woe,  but  that  there  are  bright  spots,  in 
which  angel  thoughts  have  their  birth,  and  in  which 
holy  and  pure  human  nature  can  take  refuge  from 
the  fretful  annoyance  of  carking  care.  Have  not  our 
stories  and  selections  of  poetry  assisted  you  to  look 
out  with  a  brighter  eye,  and  a  more  kindly  heart, 
upon  your  fellow  creatures.  We  know  their  effect 
to  be  as  we  have  imagined.  Your  friend  Ebenezer 
Elliot,  a  giant  in  intellect  and  a  great  poet,  says 
that  "  Poetry  is  the  heart  speaking  to  itself;"  it  is 
something  more,  it  is  the  pure  heart  of  one  person 
speaking  to  the  pure  heart  of  another,  and  finding 
sympathy  where  it  feared  distrust,  and  truth  and 
honesty  in  that  which  appeared  doubtful  and  hollow, 
and  discovering  that  to  be  a  paradise  which  seemed 
at  first  to  be  only  a  wild  and  a  tangled  wilderness. 
The  untutored  mind  is  ever  suspicious,  but  it  only 
requires  to  catch  the  first  illuminating  ray  of  kind- 
ness, truth,  and  beauty,  to  throw  off  its  slough  and 
come  forth  enveloped  with  a  glory.  Impressed  with 
these  truths,  and  knowing  the  power  with  which 
literature  is  invested  for  refining  the  manners  and 
awakening  the  intellect,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
make  our  selections  speak  to  the  hearts  of  our 
leaders  j  to  make  them  utter  the  language  of  kindly 


affection ;  to  show  pictures  of  purity,  simple  and 
single-hearted  as  that  of  childhood;  so  that  their 
influence  might  assist  in  producing  the  like  quali- 
ties in  the  hearts  of  all  our  friends.  A  seed  thrown 
by  chance  may  happen  to  light  upon  favourable  soil 
— and  the  small  grain  we  have  scattered  has  not 
been  altogether  unfruitful.  We  have  taken  many 
an  excursion  into  strange  and  out-of-the-way  places, 
aud  have  had  meetings  with  men  who  knew  us  not, 
and  were  altogether  unaware  of  our  goings  and 
comings,  and  we  have  seen  them  at  their  singing 
meetings,  and  we  know  how  they  appreciate  our 
efl'orts  in  their  behalf;  we  have  heard  the  music 
contained  in  the  British  Minstrel  sung  on  the  hill 
side,  and  in  the  work  shop;  we  have  heard  its 
stories  repeated  and  eagerly  listened  to;  its  occa- 
sional snatches  of  poetry  whispered  to  the  innocent 
heart  of  infancy;  aye,  and  we  have  heard  ourselves 
bespattered  with  praise  until  our  impertinent 
blushes  had  well  nigh  betrayed  our  incognito,  and 
with  hearts  softened  and  warmed  by  such  scenes  as 
these,  we  have  said  to  ourselves,  "we  must  pursue 
the  line  chalked  out  to  us,  and  our  unpretending 
Miscellany  will  tend  to  '  make  the  world  better 
yet.'" 

But  we  are  becoming  garrulous  and  egotistical, 
and  must  make  a  halt.  We  have  to  express  our 
grateful  acknowledgements  to  our  friends  who 
purchase  our  Minstrel,  for  the  support  they  have 
given  us  thus  far,  and  courteously  to  solicit  their 
friendship  for  the  future.  Our  stores  of  music  are 
almost  inexhaustible — and  the  kind  of  literature 
which  we  mean  to  draw  upon  is  absolutely  so — and 
whatever  improvement  may  have  been  observed  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Minstrel  over  the  first,  we 
fully  intend  shall  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  third  over  the  second. 

To  our  Correspondents  we  have  again  to  tender 
especial  thanks.  We  have  been  hitherto  backed  by 
troops  of  friends,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  still 
continue  to  us  their  valuable  assistance.  Many  of 
their  contributions  have  been  unavoidably  delayed, 
but  these  delays  are  not  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
rejections,  for  unless  an  especial  announcement  to 
that  effect  appear  upon  the  wrapper  of  our  parts, 
all  that  we  have  received  will  ultimately  be  in- 
serted in  our  pages. 

So  with  thanks  for  the  past,  and  hope  and  en. 
thusiasm  for  the  future,  we  again  bid  all  our  friends 
a  grateful  adieu. 

MOZART. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart— one  of  the  few  in- 
stances of  precocious  children  who  maintained  their 
'vantage  ground  in  after  life— first  saw  the  light 
among  the  mountains  of  Salzburg,  in  1756.  Each 
successive  stage  of  his  existence — infancy,  boyhood, 
youth,  and  manhood — was  characterised  by  its  own 
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peculiar  wonders  of  feeling  and  invention.  When 
he  was  in  England,  at  eight  years  old,  his  acquire- 
ments in  music  were  described  as  those  of  a  man 
of  forty;  and  it  maybe  interesting  to  calculate  at 
this  ratio  his  age  at  the  time  that  he  died  in  Vienna, 
iu  1791,  nominally,  and  according  to  the  ordinary 
reckoning,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 

His  lite  may  be,  not  fantastically,  divided  into 
four  epochs.  First,  that  of  infancy,  from  1762  to 
1766.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  baby  fingers 
wandering  over  correct  and  symmetrical  basses, 
self-invented,  and  we  shall  easily  understand  how 
the  music  of  this  child,  at  the  courts  of  Bavaria, 
Austria,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  triumphed 
over  state  forms,  winning  all  hearts,  and  many  an 
imperial  salute,  in  which  the  queen  or  princess  forgot 
herself  in  the  woman.  The  displays  of  the  infant 
Mozart  were  made  on  the  harpsichord,  the  organ, 
and  violin;  he  sung,  played,  and  composed  extem- 
pore, played  and  transposed  at  sight,  accompanied 
from  score,  improvised  on  a  given  bass,  and  an- 
swered every  challenge.  Michael  Haydn,  Jomelli, 
Wagenseil,  John  Christian  Bach,  &c.,  were  com- 
petent witnesses  of  feats  in  which  any  one  failure 
wouffl  have  involved  ruin.  The  boy  was  warmly 
patronised  at  Paris  by  Baron  Grimm,  and  at  Lon- 
don, by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington.  Before  his 
tenth  year,  he  composed  sonatas,  symphonies,  can- 
tatas, and  oratorios ! 

His  boyhood,  from  1766  to  1771,  was  mostly 
occupied  by  tours  in  Germany  and  Italy.  He  now 
produced  operas,  masses,  concertos,  serenades,  gar- 
den-music, or  pieces  for  many  wind  instruments ; 
and  prosecuted  those  studies  into  the  nature  and 
genius  of  each  which  enabled  him,  in  1782,  to 
establish  the  true  model  of  the  modern  orchestra. 
He  was  now  known  and  admired  by  Hasse,  the 
rival  of  Handel,  the  Padre  Martini,  the  Padre 
Valotti,  FarineUi,  De  Majo,  &c.  His  progress 
through  Italy  was  an  ovation ;  in  that  seat  of  the 
arts,  his  abilities  were  rigorously  tried  and  as  judi- 
ciously rewarded.  He  returned  to  Salzburg  decora- 
ted with  an  order  by  the  Pope,  and  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academies  of  Bologna  and  Verona. 

His  youth,  from  1771  to  1778,  was  partly  em- 
ployed as  solo  violin  player,  pianist,  and  organist, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  To  the  meretricious 
tasteand  ill-appointed  cathedral  choir  of  this  prince, 
Mozart  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  many  of  his  masses. 
But  of  his  own  church  style,  his  Litany,  composed 
at  fifteen,  containing  the  celebrated  chorus,  Piynus 
/uturiE,  is  a  stupendous  evidence.  His  individuality 
of  style  first  exhibited  itself  iu  church  music — 
subsequently  in  the  drama ;  and  now,  an  ambition 
commensurate  with  the  great  powers  he  felt  within 
him  was  awakened.  After  composing  new  music 
for  every  fete  at  church  and  festivity  at  court, 
without  receiving  from  his  sordid  patron  the  least 
acknowledgment,  he  quitted  Salzburg  in  disgust, 
and  went  in  quest  of  an  appointment  to  Munich, 
Manheim,  and  Paris.  He  wrote  on  this  tour,  sym- 
phonies, masses,  choruses, ballets,  concertos,  sonatas, 
&c.,  to  the  wonder  of  surrounding  musicians.  But 
no  court  was  in  haste  to  retain  the  youthful  genius. 
Musical  science  bad  ever  been  associated  with  a 
peruke,  and  no  elector  could  conceive  it  otherwise. 
After  forming  friendships  or  acquaintance  with  the 
more  celebrated  musicians  of  the  Manheim  chapel, 
Holzbauer,  Vogler,  &c.,  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  found  Gluck,  Piccini,  Gambini,  Gossec, 
Noverre,  &c.  The  death  of  his  mother  and  travel. 
ling  companion  now  happening,  he  was  recalled  to 


Salzburg,  and  placed  on  the  Archbishop's  esta- 
blishment, with  a  tolerable  stipend. 

From  1779  to  1791,  that  is  to  say,  from' his  twenty- 
third  to  his  thirty-sixth  year,  may  be  dated  the 
manhood  of  Mozart,  and  the  era  of  his  fully  de- 
veloped powers.  Each  of  his  works  in  turn  now 
moved  the  whole  world  of  art.  In  Idomeneo,  he 
established  the  first  and  most  beautiful  example  of 
modern  instrumentation ;  the  position  and  employ- 
ment of  the  full  complement  of  wind  instruments 
was  first  therein  exhibited.  The  air,  concerted  with 
obligato  accompaniments,  was  now  also  heard  for 
the  first  time.  Not  only  was  this  score  the  first 
conspicuous  for  symmetrical  beauty  :  there  was  in 
the  harmony, — in  the  effects  of  the  inverted  pedal- 
point,  and  the  employment  of  the  enharmonic 
change  on  various  turns  of  passion  in  the  recitative, 
— absolute  novelty.  Idomeneo,  till  this  day  the 
choicest  classic  in  the  library  of  the  musical  student, 
was  produced  in  six  weeks.  Mozart  was  shortly 
called  upon  to  attend  the  Archbishop  to  Vienna; 
but  a  quarrel  taking  place,  they  separated,  and  from 
that  moment  he  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  the 
patronage  of  the  great.  The  Emperor  Joseph 
noticed  him  frequently  with  fair  words,  but  no  solid 
act  of  kindness.  Now  followed  successively  his 
operas  of  the  Seraglio,  Figaro,  Don  Giovauui,  &c. 
of  the  effect  of  which,  in  establishing  the  modern 
opera,  and  in  developing  concerted  music,  character, 
situation,  and  sentiment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

Mozart  wrote  much  in  the  open  air.  The  greater 
part  of  Don  Giovanni  was  composed  in  the  bowling- 
green  of  hisfriendDussek, at  Prague — theRequiem, 
likewise,  in  Trattner's  garden,  at  Vienna.  The 
first  quintet  in  the  Zauberflote  was  composed  in  a 
coffee-house  over  a  game  of  billiards.  He  loved  to 
be  surrounded  by  friends,  and  to  hear  talking  and 
laughing  go  forward  while  he  composed.  But  he  also 
wrote  much  at  night ;  and  ceased  writing  neither  day 
nor  night  when  possessed  with  a  favourite  idea. 

He  received  about  fifty  pounds  for  each  of  his 
operas;  but  for  Coii/aretzftte,  one  hundred  pounds. 
His  chamber  music  was  far  too  elevated  above  the 
taste  of  the  day  to  be  saleable  to  the  music-sellers; 
so  that,  except  a  trifling  pension  of  eighty  pounds, 
which  he  received  for  about  four  years,  he  had  little 
to  depend  upon  but  concert-giving  and  teaching. 
The  quantity  of  Mozart's  time  consumed  in  this 
mean  labour  cannot  be  thought  on  hut  wiih  wonder 
and  indignation.  His  uncommon  genius  procured 
him  the  peculiar  envy  of  the  Italians.  He  was 
hated,  with  varying  degrees  of  malignity,  by  Salieri, 
Sarte,  Reghini,  &,c.  He  was,  it  is  to  be  feared,  some- 
what envied  by  Gluck.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pos- 
sessed attached  friends  in  Joseph  Haydn,  Paesiello, 
Storace,the  Abbe  Stadler,  Dussek  and  his  wife,  Al- 
brechtsberger,  &c.  He  imparted  at  various  times 
musical  counsel  to  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Attwood, 
Sassmayer,  and  others.  His  claim  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  modern  school  of  orchestral  eft'ect,  is  esta- 
blished by  the  date  of  Idomeneo,  and  the  six  grand 
symphonieswhich  appeared  from  1782  to  17S8.  Tlie 
first  great  orchestral  work  by  Haydn,  was  the 
Passimie,  composed  in  1785,  when  the  operas,  sym- 
phonies, and  motetts  of  Mozart  were  beginning  to  be 
well  known.  Patronage  and  competence  arrived  to 
poor  Mozart,  as  he  lay  helpless  and  incapable  on 
his  death. bed.  Music,  which  was  his  earliest  pas- 
sion, was  the  last  thing  iu  his  thoughts :  at  noon, 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1791,  he  was  singing  his 
Requiem,  and  at  midnight  he  had  ceased  to 
breathe. — Ainsworth's  Magazine. 
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MY    LOVE'S    IN    GERMANIE. 


Air — "  Ye  Jacobites  by  nam?." 
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My  luve's  in  Germanie ; 

Send  him  hame,  send  him  hame : 
My  luve's  in  Germanie  • 

Send  him  hame ; 
My  luve's  in  Germanie, 
Fighting  brave  for  royalty  ; 
He  may  ne'er  his  Jeanie  see, 

Send  him  hame,  send  him  hame  j 
He  may  ne'er  his  Jeanie  see ; 

Send  him  hame. 

He's  as  brave  as  brave  can  be ; 

Send  him  hame,  send  him  hame  ; 
Our  faes  are  ten  to  tiiree  ; 

Send  him  hame. 
Our  faes  are  ten  to  three  ; 
He  maun  either  fa'  or  flee. 
In  the  cause  of  loyalty; 

Send  him  hame,  send  him  hame ; 
In  the  cause  of  loyalty  ; 

Send  him  hame. 
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Your  luve  ne'er  learnt  to  flee, 

Bonnie  dame,  winsome  dame ; 
Tour  luve  ne'er  learnt  to  flee. 

Winsome  dame. 
Tour  luve  ne'er  learnt  to  fl'^e. 
But  he  fell  in  Germanie, 
Fighting  brave  for  loyalty 

Mournfu'  dame,  mournfu'  dame ; 
Fighting  brave  for  loyalty, 

Mournfu'  dame. 

He'll  ne'er  come  ower  the  sea; 

Willie's  slain,  Willie's  slain  ; 
He'll  ne'er  come  ower  the  sea ; 

Willie's  g-ane ! 
He  will  ne'er  come  o'er  the  sea. 
To  his  luve  and  ain  countrie. 
An*  this  warld's  nae  mair  for  me; 

Willie's  gane,  Willie's  gane  ; 
This  warld's  nae  mair  for  me : 

Willie's  gane  1 


JEAN-NICOLAS  LE  FROID  DE  MEREAUX. 
This  musician  was  born  at  Paris  in  1745,  and 
studied  music,  towaids  which  science  he  showed  a 
very  early  attachment,  under  difl'erent  French  and 
Italian  masters.  Above  all  other  instruments  he 
preferred  the  organ,  in  the  performance  on  which 


he  made  a  rapid  progress.  He  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  to  composition,  and  produced  a 
considerable  number  and  variety  of  motetts,  operas, 
and  oratorios.  Among  his  oratorios,  his  Esther  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  its  melodies,  its  elucidative  accompani- 
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ments  and  picturesque  harmony.  The  composition 
which  laid  the  first  stone  upon  which  was  erected 
Ills  reputation  was  his  cantata,  Aluie,  Queen  of 
Golconda,  first  produced  in  1767;  and  the  last  pro- 
duction of  the  genius  of  Mereaux  was  (Edipus  and 
Jocasta,  which  was  given  to  the  pul)lie  in  1791. 
Most  of  the  works  of  this  able  master  were  so 
excellent,  that  they  commanded  universal  admira- 
tion, and  procured  him  an  elevated  name  among  the 
composers  of  his  age  and  country.  Besides  the 
profundity  of  his  theoretical  knowledge,  he  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  speaking  and 
writing  upon  the  science  of  music  with  judgment 


and  eloquence.  The  following  passage  from  a 
letter  of  his.addressed  to  the  learned  Martin  Gerbert, 
is  at  once  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  ideas 
respecting  the  true  character  of  ecclesiastical  music, 
and  of  his  literary  taleut ; — "  In  France,  the  music 
of  the  church  has  suB'ered  much  by  the  changes 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  what  it  has  gained  in  respect  to 
melody,  which  amuses  the  ear,  it  has  lost  in  that 
harmony  which  ennobles  religious  sentiment,  and 
distinguishes  sacred  from  secular  composition." 
Mereaux  died  in  1797. 
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HAYDN  AND  NAPOLEON. 

In  1805,  as  the  celebrated  composer,  Haydn,  was 
regarding,  with  no  very  agreeable  feelings,  the 
triumphal  march  of  the  French  troops,  as  they  took 
possession  of  the  capital  of  his  beloved  country,  he 
was  not  a  little  alarmed  when  he  observed  an  officer 
and  his  guard  stop  at  the  door  of  his  house  and  de- 
mand an  interview.  The  immortal  composer  of 
"  The  Creation"  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  with 
a  trembling  voice  demanded  for  what  purpose  they 
sought  him,  adding,  with  much  humility,  "  I  am 


merely  poor  Haydn,  the  composer ;  what  crime  can 
I  have  committed  against  the  French  Government?" 
"None,"  replied  the  officer,  smiling;  "  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  received  the  orders  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  place  a  sentinel  at  your  door,  in  order 
to  protect  and  honour  an  individual  of  such  rare 
genius."  The  guard  was  continued  while  the 
French  occupied  Vienna ;  and  whenever  the  troops 
passed  his  door,  the  baud  played  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  compositions. 


THE   BRITISH   MINSTREL;   AND 


THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

Thy  kingdom  come !  but  where  shall  it  be  ? 

In  the  sweet  "wild  groves  of  Araby, 

Where  the  citron  flowers  and  the  date-tree  grow, 

"Where  the  fair  and  thornless  roses  blow, 

"Where  the  sunlight  falls  in  radiant  streams, 

And  the  moon  on  forests  of  palm  trees  beams  ? 

Fair  are  its  roses  and  clustering*  vine, 

And  its  kingdom  is  bright  I — but  it  is  not  Thine  I 

Thy  kingdom  come  I  shall  it  be  in  the  land 

Where  the  wrecks  of  the  mighty  and  valiant  stand  j 

Where  the  temples  once  by  the  heathen  trod. 

Resound  to  the  holy  name  of  God  ; 

Where  the  fallen  pillars  and  sculptured  stone 

Are  'midst  sweet  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  thrown? 

It  hath  a  sad  grace,  that  land  so  fair. 

But  thy  kingdom — thy  kingdom  is  not  there  ? 


Thy  kingdom  come  I  oh,  wilt  thou  reign 
Within  some  graud  and  mighty  fane  ? 
By  the  work  of  our  hands  we  will  raise  the  pile. 
We  will  strew  with  flowers  the  vaulted  aisle. 
We  will  toss  the  silver  censers  around, 
And  a  thousand  voices  of  sweetest  sound 
Shall  breathe  at  once  ;  but  it  may  not  be — 
Such  a  kingdom  accepted  is  not  by  Thee  ! 

Thy  kingdom  come  !  in  our  cottage  homes 

We  will  give  thee  our  hearts,  by  our  kindred's  tombsi 

By  the  rippling  streams,  in  the  ancient  woods. 

Alike  in  clouds  and  in  solitudes  ; 

When  the  sun  in  his  glory  is  beaming  on  high, 

When  the  moon  and  stars  are  lighting  the  sky, 

Our  souls  shall  be  breathed  in  praise  and  prayer. 

So  Thou  wilt  moke  thy  kingdom  there  ! 

Mary  Anne  Browne. 
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X>  mirk,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour, 
And  loud  the  tempest's  roar  ; 

A  waefu*  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r, 
Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door  ! 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha*, 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'at  thou  not  the  grove, 

Fy  bonnie  Irwin-side, 
"Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin-love 

I  lang",  lang  had  denied? 
No.  83  — Id. 


How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow 
Thou  wad  for  ay  be  mine  ; 

And  my  fond  heart,  itsel'  sae  trne, 
It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  6inty  is  thy  breast — 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest  I 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willinjf  victim  see ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fanse  love, 

lliswranga  to  heaven  and  mel 
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THE   BRTTISH  MINSTREL;  AND 


MUSIC  IN  GERMANY. 

{Concluded  from  Vol.  II.  page  316.) 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  study  of 
music  has  now  become  universal,  the  old  national 
differences  in  the  art,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  are  still  perceptible.  Italy 
m9,y,  indeed,  boast  of  a  few  individuals,  such  as 
Clementi  and  Pagauini,  who  excel  in  the  skilful 
execjition  of  one  instrument  or  other ;  upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  force  of  her  artists  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  vocal  part ;  so  much  so,  that  even 
the  orchestra  plays  in  Italy  but  a  secondary  part,  to 
accompany  the  voice.  Tiie  reverse  is  in  Germany ; 
but  few  possess  fine  and  flexible  voices ;  while  the 
study  of  the  instrumental  part  is  carried  to  a  pitch 
equalled  by  no  nation  on  earth.  The  smallest  town 
in  Germany  possesses  an  orchestra  whose  members 
are  capable  of  executing  the  most  difficult  compo- 
sitions. Music  is  in  Germany  a  recreation,  an 
indispensable  evening  amusement,  after  the  toil  of 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  day.  Every  place  has 
its  harmonic  societies,  where  professors  and  ama- 
teurs assemble  promiscuously,  all  animated  with 
one  feeling,  the  love  of  the  art  ancient  and  modern, 
profane  and  sacred. 

In  the  provinces  along  the  Rhine,  musical  festi- 
vals are  annually  celebrated  in  one  of  the  principal 
towns,  such  as  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,Coblentz,  where 
amateurs  make  a  pilgrimage  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  Germany  to  participate  in  the  instru- 
mental part.  Most  of  the  great  German  composers 
have  been  reared  in  those  nurseries  of  amateurs, 
though  in  some  places,  especially  at  Dresden  and 
Prague,  there  are  special  establishments  for  the 
education  of  musical  artists  in  the  profession  of 
their  future  career. 

The  influence  of  the  aforenamed  societies  on 
popular  songs  is  visible  in  the  churches  of  Southern 
Germany,  and  more  especially  in  Wiirtemburg, 
Bavaria,  and  Baden.  At  the  university  of  Wurzberg 
professor  Frolich,  head  of  the  musical  seminary, 
instructs  young  schoolmasters  or  aspirants  in  the 
art  of  singing.  The  society  of  singing  at  Berlin 
has  been  established  for  the  laudable  purpose  oi' 
studying  and  publishing  the  works  of  the  art  of  the 
former  ages,  which  have  nearly  been  sunk  into 
oblivion  by  the  modern  productions.  The  musical 
world  in  Italy  is  wholly  given  up  to  opera  musiC; 
and  public  attention  is  absorbed  in  admiration  for 
the  vocal  powers  of  the  professional  singers  of  both 
sexes.  England  manufactures  excellent  pianos, 
and  even  improves  and  perfects  them ;  the  public 
admires  music,  and  pays  deaily  for  the  whistle  of 
foreign  virtuosos.  In  France,  music  has  not  become 
as  yet  general  or  national,  and  the  want  of  musical 
festivals  is  chiefly  the  cause  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  art  is  confined  to  a  few  individuals  alone. 

Good  orchestras  are  there  unusual.  But  France 
possesses  an  institution  which  eclipses  in  point  of 
talent  and  skill  all  the  establishments  of  a  similar 
nature  in  Europe ;  we  mean  the  famous  conservatory 
at  Paris,  the  most  unique  in  the  world  with  regard 
to  the  perfection  of  the  instrumental  music,  and  the 
taste  and  dexterity  with  which  it  is  managed. 
Nowhere  are  the  works  of  the  great  German  com- 
posers executed  with  more  spirit,  cS'ect,  sentiment, 
and  precision  than  in  that  celebrated  conservatory. 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  appear  there  in  the 
full  splendour  of  their  genius.  We  must,  however, 
not  forget  to  mention,  that  the  director  of  the  es- 
tablishment,   Mr.  Habeneck,  is   a   German,  who 


endeavours  to  render  German  music  popular  in 
France,  by  inculcating  its  spirit  into  the  minds  of 
the  distinguished  artists  of  whom  he  is  the  leader. 

That  Germany,  where  music  is  carried  to  such  a 
high  degree  of  culture  and  enthusiasm,  has  nothing 
to  compare  with  such  a  magnificent  establishment, 
is  chiefly  owine  to  the  want  of  a  central  point,  of 
one  single  capital  town  which  would  assume  the 
character  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  the  arts,  to 
decree  time,  spirit,  and  fashion  to  the  other  places. 
Such  has  been  once  Vienna,  the  residence  of  the 
three  aforenamed  maestros  of  Germany,  and  where 
the  muse  found  protection  and  encouragement  by 
the  brilliant  imperial  court,  and  full  scope  for 
development  in  the  royal  chapels,  rich  churches, 
and  sumptuous  monasteries.  At  pi  esent,  however, 
all  that  splendour  has  passed  away  ;  aud  Vienna, 
instead  of  upholding  the  glory  of  the  German  com- 
posers, was  the  first  which  introduced  the  Italian 
opera  in  Germany,  together  with  the  whole  style  of 
Rossini's  melodies.  It  is  also  at  Vienna  where 
Strauss,  the  modem  Orpheus,  reaps  his  laurels; 
and,  despite  the  efl'orts  of  the  musical  society,  and 
the  complaints  of  amateurs  of  true  music,  this  king 
of  the  waltzes  is  preferred  at  Vienna  even  to  Mozart 
and  Beethoven. 

Some  time  back  Berlin  had  the  glory  of  having 
revived  the  national  operas  of  Gliick,  which  had 
been  supplanted  by  those  of  Rossini  and  his  dis- 
ciples ;  but  the  strenuous  efl'orts  of  the  various  and 
numerous  societies  of  music  proved  abortive  against 
the  all-powerful  influence  of  Spontini,  the  director 
of  the  opera  of  that  place.  His  compositions, 
however,  which  oscillate  between  the  styles  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini,  are  on  the  decline  in  popular 
favour;  and  the  glory  of  the  stage  is  now  divided 
between  the  school  of  Rossini,  Auber,  and  the 
German  composers.  Considering  the  smallness  of 
the  place,  and  its  slender  resources,  Leipsic  exercises 
comparatively  a  far  greater  influence  in  the  art,  by 
means  of  its  three  celebrated  institutions  :  the  con- 
cert by  subscription, the  singing  school  of  St.Thomas, 
and  the  music  of  the  two  Protestant  churches.  It 
has,  moreover,  an  excellent  theatre,  which  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  dramatic  troop  of  Dresden, 
and  the  stage  often  displays  the  talents  of  foreign 
minstrels  in  their  passage  through  that  place ;  nor 
are  there  wanting  societies  aud  journals  for  the 
dissemination  of  musical  taste  among  the  people. 

Dresden  cultivates  chiefly  vocal  music.  Weber, 
who  once  directed  the  stage  of  that  place,  impressed 
upon  it  the  spirit  of  German  melody.  Nor  can  we 
speak  with  less  respect  of  the  instrumental  music 
as  displayed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  great  Pare. 
Munich,  Stutgard,  Carlsruhe,  and  Darmstadt  have 
always  possessed  excellent  musical  chapels,  where 
singing  in  particular  is  cultivated.  The  musical 
school  of  Munich,  founded  by  Winter,  has  produced 
the  best  cantatrices  in  Germany.  Of  late,  the 
compositions  of  Chelard,  a  Frencliman,  have  met 
upon  the  stage  of  Miinich  with  unbounded  applause, 
Cassei,the  residence  of  Spohr,  deserves  to  be  noticed 
for  its  splendid  theatre,  and  conservatory  for  singing. 
Nor  ought  we  to  omit  mentioning  Brunswick,  where 
the  four  (brothers)  Miillers  are  the  leaders  of  an 
admirable  orchestra ;  Hanover,  the  residence  of 
Marschner,  a  talented  opera- composer;  Weimar, 
where  the  late  Hummel  has  exercised  a  salutary 
musical  influence  on  a  population  possessing  a 
natural  taste  for  the  arts ;  and  lastly,  Francfort, 
ever  famous  for  its  orchestra  ;  and  Hamburg,  the 
residence  of  Bernard  Romberg. 
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The  present  spirit  of  German  music  is  particu. 
larly  characterised  by  a  sort  of  wild  delirium,  most 
licentious  modulation, confused passagesof  harmony, 
and  precipitate  discordant  transitions  from  key  to 
key.  Instrumental  music  now  presumes  to  be  des- 
criptive, to  paint  scenes,  and  to  express,  in  short, 
e*ery  thing  in  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 
Witness  the  symphonies  of  Berlioz  and  others, 
where  attempts  are  made  to  describe,  by  the  modu- 
lation of  sound,  a  series  of  landscape  scenes.  This 
is,  indeed,  carrying  music  far  beyond  its  natural 
bounds;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that, 
without  the  guide  of  the  programme  before  them, 
but  few,  if  any,  would  guess  the  true  design  of  the 
composer,  by  listening  to  tlie  sound  alone.  Even 
Beethoven  has  failed  in  a  similar  attempt  in  his 
pastoral  symphony.  All  we  can  expect  from  the 
most  perfect  harmony,  is  the  expression  of  our  in- 
ward emotions  and  sensations,  but  nothing  beyond. 
Apel,  author  of  "  Metre  based  on  Music,"  has,  it  is 
true,  discovered  a  poem  in  one  of  Mozart's  sym- 
phonies inE  major;  but  we  doubt  of  the  intentional 
design  of  the  plan ;  and  the  very  tardiness  of  the 
discovery  shows  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  We 
must  not  confound  the  resources  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  In  the  former,  the  word 
models  the  sense  of  the  melody,  while  in  the  latter 
imagination  alone  developes  the  train  of  obscure 
ideas  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  spell  of 
music.  Berlioz,  a  young  composer  of  great  talent 
and  promise,  oversteps  in  these  theories  the  due 
boundaries,  and  loses  himself  in  a  wild  sphere  of 
confusion  and  extravagance.  His  eBbrts  to  give  to 
instrumental  music  all  possible  signitication  are 
laudable  enough;  but,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
plan  can  only  be  realised  (if  ever)  at  the  expense  of 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  noble  art. 
Who,  indeed,  could  be  made  to  believe,  or  be  able 
to  hear,  "the  dream  of  the  young  Andalusian?" 
Also,  the  present  compositions  for  the  piano  are 
beset  with  the  same  mania  for  extravagance.  At- 
tempts are  made  to  unite  the  utmost  fligiits,  fits,  and 
starts  of  fancy,  with  the  extremest  difficulties  in 
point  of  execution :  hence,  the  strangest  turns, 
discords,  broken  harmonies,  and  unmelodious  pass- 
ages, all  calculated  to  express  the  extreme  agonies 
of  despair  and  bewilderments  of  grief.  We  must, 
however,  except  Chopin,  the  only  one  of  the  modern 
school  whose  very  defects  assume  a  graceful  ap- 
pearance. He  is  one  of  the  best  pianists  in  point 
of  mechanical  dexterity;  and  the  deep  and  intense 
feeling  he  unites  with  energy,  calm  melancholy, 
fertile  imagination,  original  rhythm,  and  progessive 
harmonies,  abundantly  redeem  the  odd,  harsh,  and 
shocking  passages  of  the  new  school  to  which  he 
adheres.  He  has  found  numerous  but  unsuccessful 
imitators.  A  composer  ought  neither  to  adhere  too 
scrupulously  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  art, 
nor  defy  them  altogether.  His  task  is  to  modify 
them  by  his  views,  and  act  up  to  them ;  but  those 
who  supply  the  place  of  sentiment  and  originality 
by  disorder,  toitrs  de  force,  and  far-fetched  harmo- 
nies, can  never  pretend  to  lasting  fame.  There  are, 
however,  many  young  composers  at  present  in 
Germany,  who,  by  dint  of  severe  study,  have  pro- 
duced remarkable  compositions,  such  as  "  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  The  Hebrides,"  &c., 
by  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy,*  and  many  others. 

^  *  Our  erudite  friend  does  not  appear  so  conversant 
with  his  contemporaries  as  with  the  great  men  of 
other  days.    Not  merely  by  dint  of  severe  study  has 


Exaggeration  is  the  characteristic  malady  of  our 
present  opera.  Music  is  considered  as  a  mere  means 
to  produce  stage  efl'ect,  to  express  more  the  history 
of  the  piece,  than  the  sentiments  of  the  actors. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  defect  is, "Robert  le 
Diable,"  by  Meyerbeer,  an  opera  which,  despite 
some  beautiful  parts  and  parcels  in  it,  is  nevertheless 
utterly  destitute  of  style  and  character.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  music  can  and  shall  express 
all  mental  situations;  there  is  a  savage  sentiment 
that  will  not  ally  itself  with  art,  as  there  is  a  des- 
pair that  can  never  be  dissolved  into  harmony. 
We  must,  however,  give  due  credit  to  the  operas  of 
Marsehner,  a  composer  of  rare  comic  talent;  and 
we  shall  conclude  by  saying,  that  since  the  musical 
defects  of  our  epoch  arise  more  from  presumption 
and  a  sort  of  wanton  liberty  than  lack  of  knowledge, 
we  are  fully  justified  to  expect  a  pleasant  spring 
after  a  stormy  winter,  even  in  music.  Also,  the 
Italian  opera  has  undergone  a  change,  and,  we  are 
glad  to  add,  for  the  better.  It  assumes  every  day 
more  and  more  the  true  character  of  the  drama. 
Rossini  was  the  first  who  introduced  it,  and  his 
example  was  soon  followed,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, by  Bellini  and  the  other  young  composers  of 
his  school;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new 
tendency  to  the  grave,  dramatic,  and  serious,  has 
proved  the  death-blow  to  the  Opera  Buffa,  and 
laughing  gaiety  seems  now  for  ever  banished  from 
the  Italian  stage,  where  the  delicious  "Barber  of 
Seville"  had  led  to  quite  diflerent  expectations. 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play. 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old. 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  grey  ; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart. 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly, 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice. 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

I  have  walked  the  world  for  fourscore  years. 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old  ; 
And  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper,  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well  nigh  told. 
It  is  very  true — it  is  very  true — 

I'm  old  and  "  I  bide  my  time  ;" 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this. 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on,  play  on  ;  I  am  with  you  there. 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  rino-; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay. 

And  I  whoop  the  smothered  call : 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor. 

And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come. 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go ; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place, 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low. 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way  ; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness 

To  see  the  young  so  gay. 

N.  P.  Willis. 


Mendelsohn  produced  his  works.  We  regard  him  in 
the  musical  world  as  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"rising  genius"  of  the  time;  and  this  is  scarcely  ever 
said  until  the  individual  has  risen,  and  done  a  great 
work.— Ed.  M.  C. 
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THE  BRITISH   MINSTREL;  AND 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CATCH. 

The  folIowiDg  description  of  a  catch  by  Dr.  Callcott, 
is  given  in  the  Musical  World ;  the  words  run  thus : — 
"  Ah  I  how,  Sophia,  can  you  leave 

Your  lover,  and  of  hope  bereave  ! 
Go,  fetch  the  Indian's  borrowed  plume, 
Yet  richer  far  than  that  your  bloom ; 
I'm  but  a  lodger  in  your  heart. 
And  more  than  me,  I  fear,  have  part." 
Now,  in  reading  the  above,  there  is  nothing  particular 


to  be  seen ;  but  when  the  words  are  sung  as  Dr.  Callcott 
intended  they  should  be,  there  is  much  to  hear;  for  one 
singer  seems  to  render  the  first  three  words  thus — "A 
house  on  fire"  repeating  phia,  phia,  with  a  little  ad- 
mixture of  cockneyism,  fire  I  fire  1  Another  voice  calls 
out,  lustily, "  Go  fetch  the  engines,  fetch  the  engines;" 
while  the  third  coolly  says,  **  I'm  but  a  lodger,  I'm 
but  a  lodger,"  &c.,  consequently,  he  does  not  care 
whether  the  house  be  burned  down  or  not.  This  elu- 
cidation will  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  real  mean- 
ing and  character  of  a  musical  catch. 


AH!     HOW,      SOPHIA, 


Allegretto. 

„  1st   1  ENOR. 


CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES, 
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Dr.  Callcott. 
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In-dians,        go  fetch  the  Indians,         go  fetch  the  Indiana,  fetch  the  Indians,  fetch  the 
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THE   BRITISH   MINSTREL;   AND 


QUICK  COMPOSITION. 

In  tbe  year  1766,  Mr.  Barthelemon  composed  his 
first  Italian  serious  opera,  entitled  Pelopida,  which 
he  presented  at  the  opera-house,  and  it  was  receifed 
with  uncommon  success  and  applause.  Garrick, 
hearing  of  his  success,  paid  him  a  visit,  unasked 
and  unexpected,  one  morning,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  set  English  words  to  music.  He  replied,  he 
thought  he  could.     Garrick  called  for   pen  and 


paper,  and  wrote  the  words  of  a  song  to  be  intro- 
duced in  The  Country  Girl,  and  to  be  sung  byDodd, 
in  the  character  of  Sparhish.  While  the  Roscius 
was  writing  the  words,  Barthelemon,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  set  the  song !  Garrick  on  concluding 
his  writing,  handed  him  the  song,  saying,  "  there, 
my  friend,  there  is  my  song,"  to  which  Barthelemon 
instantly  replied,  "there,  sir,  there  is  the  music  for 
it!!" 


WHILE  GRIEF  AND  ANGUISH  RACK  MY  BREAST. 


ELEGY  FROM  "  SELIMA  AND  AZORE. 

Words  by  Sir  George  Collier. 


Andantino. 
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MUSICAL  DEVOTION. 
Yorkshire,  and  the  adjoinine;  counties  of  Lan- 
caster and  Derby,  are  celebrated  for  a  love  of  music: 
its  spirit  pervades  every  rank  of  the  people  in  a 
manner  unknown  and  unfelt  in  the  rest  of  our  island. 
And  amongst  those  districts  famed  for  musical  taste 
and  skill,  Halifax  stands  pre-eminently  forward. 
There,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  England,  may 
be  found,  at  stated  periods,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
and  the  artisan  side  by  side  in  the  orchestra,  prac- 
tising together  their  divine  art,  and  forgetting,  for 
a  time,  the  artificial  distinctions  set  up  in  the  world 
of  men.  In  an  essay  entitled  "  A  Village  Oratorio," 
by  George  Hogarth,  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
musicians  of  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  "  Of  these 
singers  and  players,"  he  says,  speaking  of  choristers 
and  instrumental  performers,  "  very  few  are  pro- 
fessional. Most  of  them  are  industrious  trades- 
people, cultivating  music  from  love  of  the  art,  and 
making  its  practice  their  dearest  recreation."  As 
an  instance  of  devotion  to  the  art,  we  may  relate, 
that  the  Halifax  Orchestral  Society  consists  of  be- 
tween 30  and  40  members, most  of  whom  reside  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  town;  and,  for  years  past,  it 
has  seldom  happened,  even  on  the  darkest  and 
wildest  night  of  winter,  that  any  one  of  its  rustic 
members  has  been  absent  from  his  post  on  the 
nights  of  rehearsal,  which  takes  place  fortnightly. 
An  officer  of  the  society,  a  respectable  tradesman 
residing  in  that  town,  had  occasion,  some  time  ago, 
to  visit  a  brother  musician  and  a  member  of  the 
eociety,  who  lives  some  miles  from  the  town.  His 
condition  is  humble,  being  a  hand-loom  weaver; 


his  dwelling  is  of  a  character  according  with  his 
condition,  and  is  situate  at  Coldedge,  an  outlandish 
part  of  the  parish  of  Halifax,  bordering  upon  the 
moor  of  Saltonstall.  To  find  his  biding  place  be. 
came  a  task  of  infinite  difficulty.  However,  after 
much  inquiry,  and  many  windings  through  a  devious 
path,  which  lay  over  fields  and  through  farm-yards, 
the  distant  sounds  of  a  violoncello  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  our  wandering  musical  votary,  making  him  no 
longer  doubtful  of  the  "whereabout"  of  the  "fa- 
mous bass  player,"  as  some  of  the  hardy  mountain- 
eers had  denominated  him,  on  inquiry  being  made 
of  them  touching  his  dwelling-house.  Following 
the  direction  whence  the  pleasing  sound  issued,  he 
was  led  to  a  mean-looking  hut.  He  entered,  and 
found  the  object  of  his  search  half  dressed,  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  one  of  Linley's  concertos: 
the  room  contained  two  pair  of  looms;  in  one  of 
these  the  "  guid-wife"  was  industriously  "plying 
the  shuttle;"  and  on  the  hearth  was  her  lord,  sur- 
rourided  by  two  or  three  younkers,  deeply  engaged, 
as  we  have  intimated,  in  a  domestic  concert  of  no 
ordinary  or  commonplace  character,  for  his  execution 
of  a  difficult  and  beautiful  composition  is  described 
as  admirable  and  worthy  of  all  praise!  Thus  be- 
neath this  humble  roof  of  poverty,  and  far  from  the 
haunts  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  was  presented 
a  picture  of  simple  and  virtuous  happiness  rarely  to 
be  found  in  England.  How  truly  might  it  be  said, 
in  this  instance,  that  music  has  been  given  us  by 
our  bountiful  Creator  to  assist  in  smoothing  the 
path  of  human  life  ! — Bradford  Observer. 
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GLUCK. 

The  Chevalier  Christopher  Gluck  was  a  native 
of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1712.  The  first  rudiments 
of  that  art  in  which  he  afterwards  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  were  obtained  at  Prague.  His  father 
dying  whilst  he  was  young,  he  was  left  almost 
wholly  destitute,  and  his  education  was  in  conse- 
quence entirely  neglected.  So  great  was,  however, 
bis  love  of  music,  that  with  the  knowledge  he  had  at 
that  time  acquired,  he  travelled  from  town  to  town, 
supporting  himself  by  his  talents,  until  he  had 
worked  his  way  to  Vienna.  In  this  city  he  was 
befriended  by  a  nobleman,  who  took  him  into 
Italy,  and  had  him  properly  instructed  there.  At 
Milan  he  studied  under  J.  B.  San-Martini,  and  pro- 
duced there  his  firstopera;  and  afterwards,  in  1742, 
whilst  at  Venice,  he  composed  the  opera  of  "  De- 
metrius." The  celebrity  he  had  already  acquired 
was  such,  that  he  was  recommended  to  Lord 
Middlesex  as  a  composer  to  the  opera  in  this  country, 
and  he  arrived  in  England  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.  After  this  period  the 
performance  of  operas  was  entirely  suspended  for 
about  twelve  months,  on  account  of  a  public  preju- 
dice against  the  performers,  who,  beins  all  foreigners 
were  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  The  house  was 
reopened  in  1746  with  Gluck's  opera  of  "La 
Caduta  del  Giganti,"  which  however  was  so  un- 
successful as  to  be  represented  only  five  times. 
This  failure  induced  him  to  return  to  Italy,  where 
he  is  stated  to  have  composed  several  operas  in  the 
style  of  the  times,  namely,  in  imitation  of  the  works 
of  Terradeglas,  Gallupi,  and  Jomelli.  In  the  year 
1765  Gluck  composed  his  famous  opera  of  "  Orfeo," 
written  by  Calsabigi,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  This  produc- 
tion derived  considerable  4ctat  from  the  circum- 
tance  of  Ihe  Archduchess  Amelia  playing  the  part  of 
Apollo,  the  Archduchesses  Elizabeth,  Josephine, 
and  Charlotte,  the  Graces,  and  the  Archduke 
Leopold  presiding  at  the  harpsichord.  It  was 
afterwards  performed  in  public  in  Parma,  Paris, 
Bologna,  Naples,  and  London ;  but  with  much 
greater  success  on  the  continent  than  in  England. 
In  the  year  1769  Gluck  produced  at  Vienna  his 
opera  of  "  Alceste,"  and  two  years  afterwards  that 
of  "  Parigi  ed  Helena."  About  this  period  he  was 
engaged  to  write  for  the  theatre  at  Paris,  and  for 
that  purpose  set  to  music  an  opera  taken  from 
Racine's  "  Iphig^nie."  He  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  himself  gone  to  Paris  until  the  year 
1774,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  he  arrived  in 
that  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  unhappy 
Maria  Antoinette,  and  his  opera  of  "  Iphig^nie  en 
Aulide"  was  performed.  In  this  he  accommodated 
himself  entirely  to  the  natural  taste  and  style  of 
France,  far  excelling  their  then  favourite  composers 
Lulli  and  Rameau.  This  opera  excited  a  great 
degree  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Gluck.  He  after- 
wards, however,  found  formidable  rivals  in  Sacchi- 
ni  and  Piccini,  both  of  whom  arrived  in  France 
about  the  same  period.  This  rivalship  gave  rise  to 
the  most  animated  discussions.  The  capital  and 
the  provinces  were  divided  in  their  opinion  respect- 
ing these  musicians:  their  partisans  formed  sects: 
they  published  innumerable  epigrams  against  each 
other;  until,  at  length,  as  if  incapable  of  deciding 
on  their  respective  merits,  the  public  resolved  to 
terminate  all  dissensions  by  dividing  the  palm 
among  the   three   competitors.      Gluck's  opera  of 


"  Cythereassiegfee"  was  composed  in  1775;  that  of 
"  Alceste"  in  the  following  year;  and  that  of  "  Ar- 
mide''  in  1777.  Not  long  after  the  performance  of 
the  latter  Gluck  returned  to  Vienna,  where,  in  the 
year  1782,  he  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  Paul 
Petrowitz  of  Russia  and  the  Empress.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  writing  by 
a  paralytic  stroke,  under  the  effect  of  which  he 
lingered  until  the  15th  of  November,  1787,  when  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  leaving  behind  him 
a  fortune  which  he  had  accumulated,  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  With  respect  to 
the  character  of  Gluck's  music,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  it  is  so  truly  dramatic,  that  the  airs 
and  scenes  which  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
stage  are  cold  and  rude  in  concert;  and  that  the 
interest  gradually  excited  in  the  audience  gives  to 
them  a  principal  part  of  their  force  and  energy. 
His  operas,  however,  certainly  contain  a  rich  flow 
of  harmony,  and  in  his  overtures  he  has  scarcely 
been  equalled  by  any  composer  of  his  age.  Mar- 
montel  says  that  Gluck  has  neither  the  melody,  the 
unity,  nor  the  charms  of  Pergolesi,  of  Gallupi,  or 
Jomelli.  His  airs  are  wanting  in  those  forms  of 
pure  and  easy  outline  which,  in  music  as  in  paint- 
ing, distinguish  the  Correggios  and  the  Raphaels. 
He  has  deservedly  been  well  received  in  France. 
He  gave  to  musical  declamation  a  force,  energy, 
and  rapidity,  which  it  never  before  possessed,  and 
produced  by  harmony  uncommon  efi'ect,  though 
through  means  by  which  melody  was  often  de- 
stroyed. "  Gluck,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  seems  so 
much  to  have  been  the  natural  musician  of  France, 
thai  since  the  best  days  of  Rameau  no  dramatic 
composer  has  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  had 
his  pieces  so  frequently  performed.  The  Parisians 
fancied  he  had  recovered  the  dramatic  music  of  the 
ancient  Greeks ;  that  there  was  no  other  musician 
worth  hearing;  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  in 
Europe  who  knew  how  to  express  the  passions." 
In  another  place  he  says  :  "  Gluck  had  great  merit 
as  a  bold,  daring,  nervous  composer;  and  as  such, 
in  his  French  operas,  he  was  unrivalled.  But  he 
was  not  so  universal  as  to  be  exclusively  admired 
and  praised  at  the  expense  of  all  other  composers, 
ancient  and  modern.  His  style  was  peculiarly 
convenient  to  France,  where  there  were  no  good 
singers,  and  where  no  good  singing  was  either 
expected  or  understood  by  the  public  in  general; 
and  where  poetry  was  set  up  against  music,  without 
allowing  an  equality,  or  even  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  vocal  powers.  Gluck,  in  the  moments 
of  hilarity  over  his  bottle,  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  "  the  French  are  a  very  good  sort  of  people,  who 
love  music  and  want  songs  in  their  operas,  but  they 
have  no  singers;"  and  Sacchini  being  asked  how 
his  operas  were  executed  in  Paris,  "  God  forbid," 
said  he,  "  that  I  should  ever  go  to  hear  them  per- 
formed I"  In  Yriate's  celebrated  poem  on  the 
dignity  and  utility  of  music,  Gluck  is  mentioned  in 
a  manner  highly  flattering  to  his  renown.'' — Parke's 
Miisical  Memoirs. 


Music. — Such  is  the  sociableness  of  music,  it  con- 
forms itself  to  all  companies  both  in  mirth  and  mourn- 
ing; complying  to  improve  that  passion  with  which  it 
finds  the  auditors  most  affected.  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
invention  which  might  have  beseemed  a  son  of  Seth  to 
liave  been  the  father  thereof:  though  better  it  was 
that  Cain's  great-grandchild  should  have  the  credit 
first  to  find  it  than  the  world  the  unhappiness  longer 
to  have  wanted  it. — Fuller. 
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He  wad  neither  lie  into  the  barn, 

Nor  yet  wad  he  in  byre, 
But  in  ahint  the  ha'  door 

Or  else  ayont  the  fire. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

The  beggar's  bed  was  made  at  e'en 

Wi'  guid  clean  strae  and  hay, 
Just  in  ahint  the  ha'  door 
And  there  the  beggar  lay. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair.  &c. 

Up  raise  the  guidman's  dochter, 
She  raise  to  bar  the  door. 

And  there  she  saw  the  sturdy  beggar 
Standin  i'  the  floor. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

He  took  the  lassie  in  his  arms, 
And  to  the  neuk  he  ran. 

No.  a*j. 


0  hooly,  hooly  wi*  me,  sir, 
Ye'ii  wauken  our  gudeman. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

The  beggar  was  a  cunning  loon. 

For  ne'er  a  word  he  spak. 
But  kiss*d  her  there  fou  cadgielie. 

Syne  he  began  to  crack; 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &«. 

Is  there  ony  dogs  into  the  house, 

Sweet  lassie  tell  me  true  ; 
"What  is't  to  you,  although  there  were, 

My  hinnie  and  my  doo. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

They'll  rive  a'  my  meal  pocks, 

And  do  me  micklo  wrang; 
The  sorrow  on  your  pawkie  tricks, 

Are  ye  the  be[T^gar  man? 

And  >ve'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 
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Then  she  took  up  his  meal  pocks 

And  flan^  them  to  the  wa', 
The  deil  gae  wi'  the  meal  pocks, 

Xour  duddie  rags  and  a'. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

I  took  you  for  some  gentleman, 

Or  else  the  Laird  o'  Brodie, 
O  dool  be  on  you,  gang  your  ways, 

Are  ye  the  poor  auld  bodie? 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

He  took  a  horn  up  frae  his  side 

And  blew  baith  loud  and  shrill. 
And  four  and  twenty  belted  knights 

Cam'  trooping  o'er  the  hill. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

And  he  took  out  his  little  knife. 

Let  a'  his  duds  down  fa,' 
And  he  stood  the  bravest  gentleman 

That  was  amang  them  a'. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair.  &c. 

The  beggar  was  a  clever  loon. 
And  he  lap  shoulder  height, 

O  aye  for  sicean  quarters 
As  1  got  yesternight. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  &c. 
The  words  and  music  of  this  song  have  been  uni- 
formly attributed  to  King  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year 
1534.  The  words,  as  they  originally  stood,  were  too 
gross  for  modern  taste,  and  as  the  song  has  become 
popular  here  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  a  few 
of  its  verses  have  been  sung  by  Mr.  Templeton,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  retain  as  much  of  the  style  of  the  old 
song  as  possible,  while  we  have  preserved  the  connec- 
tion of  the  story.  King  James  V.  was  notorious  for 
his  rambles  through  the  farm  towns  of  Scotland,  and 
the  incidents  which  he  is  said  to  have  met  with,  while 
sorning  in  the  disguiseof  a  gaberlunzie,  have  furnished 
matter  for  many  a  story  and  song  writer.  It  is  of 
this  ballad  that  Horace  Walpole  (Lord  Orford),  in  his 
catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  authors,  has  remarked, 
that  there  is  something  very  ludicrous  in  the  picture 
of  the  young  girl's  distress  on  imagining  that  she  had 
thrown  away  so  much  of  the  quiet  courting  time  of 
night  upon  a  beggar.  King  James  died  on  the  14th 
December,  1542,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 


THE  BEST  INFANT-SCHOOL 
Nature,  best  Schoolmistress,  I  love  the  book 
Thou  spreadest  in  the  fields,  when  children  lie 
Round  thee,  beneath  the  blessing  of  the  sky. 
Thou  biddest  some  on  thy  bright  pictures  look — 
For  some  thou  dost  attune  the  play-mate  brook; 
For  thy  sole  Ushers  arc  the  ear  and  eye, 
That  give  to  growing  hearts  their  due  supply, 
And  cull  sweet  tastes  from  every  silvan  nook. 
Dismiss  thy  Infant-school,  good  Mistress  Starch  ; 

Absolve  nor  child  nor  parent  from  the  ties 
That  bind  with  love  and  duty.     Strut  and  march. 

And  sing-song  knowledge  will  not  make  them  wise. 
Her  scholars  little  know,  but  love  and  wonder  more — 
Nature  abhors  thy  mimic  worthless  store. 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


MUSIC  AND  DANCING. 
Of  all  the  scenes  which  this  world  offers,  none  is 
to  me  so  profoundly  interesting,. none  (I  say  delib- 
erately) so  affecting,  as  the  spectacle  of  men  and 
women  floating  through  the  mazes  of  a  dance; 
under  these  conditions,  however,  that  the  music 
shall  he  rich  and  festal,  the  execution  of  the  dancers 
perfect,  and  the  dance  itself  of  a  character  to  admit 
of  free,  fluent,  and  continuous  motion.  But  this 
last  condition  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  disgust- 


ing quadrilles,  &c.  which  have  for  so  many  years 
banished  the  truly  beautiful  country -dances  native 
to  England.  Of  all  dances,  this  is  the  only  one,  as 
a  class,  of  which  you  can  truly  describe  the  motion 
to  be  continuons,  that  is,  not  interrupted,  or  fitful, 
but  unfolding  its  line  mazes  with  the  equability  of 
light,  in  its  diffusion  through  free  space.  And 
wherever  the  music  happens  to  be  not  of  a  light, 
trivial  character,  but  charged  with  the  spirit  of 
festal  pleasure,  and  the  performers  in  the  dance  so 
far  skilful  as  to  betray  no  awkwardness  verging  on 
the  ludicrous,  I  believe  that  many  people  feel  as  I 
feel  in  such  circumstances,  viz.,  derive  from  the 
spectacle  the  very  grandest  form  of  passionate  sad- 
ness which  can  belong  to  any  spectacle  whatsoever. 
Sadness  is  not  the  exact  word ;  nor  is  there  any 
word  in  any  language  [because  none  in  the  finest 
languages]  which  exactly  expresses  the  state ;  since 
it  is  not  a  depressing,  but  a  most  elevating  state  to 
which  I  allude.  Festal  music,  of  a  rich  and  pas- 
sionate character,  is  the  most  remote  of  any  from 
vulgar  hilarity.  Its  very  gladness  and  pomp  is  im- 
pregnated with  sadness  ;  but  sadness  of  a  grand  and 
aspiring  order.  Let,  for  instance,  (since  without 
individual  illustrations  there  is  the  greatest  risk  of 
being  misunderstood,)  any  person  of  musical  sensi- 
bility listen  to  the  exquisite  music  composed  by 
Beethoven,  as  an  opening  for  Burger's  Lenore,  the 
running  idea  of  which  is  the  triumphal  return  of  a 
crusading  host,  decorated  with  laurels  and  with 
palms,  within  the  gates  of  their  native  city;  and 
then  say  whether  the  presiding  feeling,  in  the  midst 
of  this  tumultuous  festivity,  be  not,  by  infinite  degrees, 
transcendant  to  anything  so  vulgar  as  mere  hilarity. 
In  fact,  laughter  itself  is  of  an  equivocal  nature; — 
as  the  organ  of  the  ludicrous,  laughter  is  allied  to 
the  trivial  and  the  ignoble — as  the  organ  of  joy, 
it  is  allied  to  the  passiimate  and  the  noble.  From 
all  which  the  reader  may  comprehend,  if  he  should 
not  happen  experimentally  to  have  felt,  that  a  spec- 
tacle of  young  men  and  women,  fionnny  througlr 
the  mazes  of  an  intricate  dance,  under  a  lull  volume 
of  music,  taken  with  all  the  circumstantial  adjuncts 
of  such  a  scene  in  rich  men's  halls;  the  blaze  of 
lights  and  jewels,  the  life,  the  motion,  the  sea-like 
undulation  of  heads,  the  interweaving  of  the  figures, 
the  self -revolving,  both  of  the  dance  and  the  music, 
"  never  ending,  still  beginning,"  and  the  continual 
regeneration  of  order  from  a  system  of  motions 
which  seem  for  ever  to  approach  the  very  brink  of 
confusion ;  that  such  a  spectacle,  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, may  happen  to  be  capable  of  exciting 
and  sustaining  the  very  grandest  emotions  of  philo- 
sophic melancholy  to  which  the  human  spirit  is 
open.  The  reason  is,  in  part,  that  such  a  scene 
presents  a  sort  of  masque  of  human  life,  with  its 
whole  equipage  of  pomps  and  glories,  its  luxury  of 
sight  and  sound,  its  hours  of  golden  youth,  and  the 
interminable  revolution  of  ages  hurrying  alter  ages, 
and  one  generation  treading  over  the  flying  footsteps 
of  another;  whilst  all  the  while  the  overruling 
music  attempers  the  mind  to  the  spectacle,  the  he- 
holder  to  the  vision.  And,  although  this  is  known 
to  be  but  one  phasis  of  life — of  life  culminating 
and  in  ascent, — yet  the  other,  and  repulsive  phasis 
is  concealed  upon  the  hidden  or  averted  side  of  the 
golden  arras,  known  but  not  felt;  or  is  seen  but 
dimly  in  the  rear,  crowding  into  indistinct  pro- 
portions. The  effect  of  the  music  is,  to  place  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  elective  attraction  for  everything 
in  harmony  with  its  own  prevailing  key. — Auto- 
biography  of  an  English  Opium-Eater. 
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Words  by  Southey. 
Moderate. 


QUEEN    OF    THE    VALLEY. 

GLEE  FOR  FIVE  VOICES. 


Dr.  CallcoH. 


ALTO. 


Ist  TENOK. 


2d  TENOK. 


1st  BASS. 


2d  BASS. 
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Thou  art    beauti  -  ful, 
cres. 
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Thou  art    beauti  •  ful, 
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Thou    art     beauti-ful, 
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py  -  ramids    a 


rise. 
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a    -    rise  thy  temple 
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dolce. 
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thou  art 
dolce. 
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beauti  -  ful. 
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Queen  of  the 
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beau  -  ti  -  ful,  thou 
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GREAT  CHORAL  MEETING  OF  THE  LAN- 
CASHIRE AND  CHESHIRE  WORKING 
MEN. 

The  Manchester  iiapers  of  the  beginning  of  June 
give  full  accounts  of  the  above  great  mustering  of 
the  Workmen's  Singing  Classes,  which  took  place 
in  that  town,  on  Saturday  the  first  of  June,  1844. 
They  all  agree  in  one  opinion,  namely,  that  this 
meeting  was  eminently  successful,  whether  it  be 
Iiiokedupon  as  an  evidence  of  the  utility  of  music  in 
improving  the  tastes  and  social  habits  of  the  people, 
or  as  an  experiment  and  test  of  what  may  be  done 
towards  fostering  the  musical  capabilities  of  the 
working  classes.  The  chorus  at  this  meeting  was 
entirely  composed  of  eight  hundred  aud  fifty  arti- 
sans, who  had  been  trained  by  Mr.  Weston,  and  other 
teachers,  under  his  superintendence,  according  to  the 
system  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Hullah. 
Their  proficiency  is  said  to  speak  highly  in  favour 
of  the  ability  of  Blr.  Weston  as  a  teacher,  and  of 
Mr.  HuUah's  system  for  producing  the  desired  end. 

The  principal  singers  engaged  for  this  occasion 
were  BIr.  D.  W.  King,  Mr.  Walton,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
King,  and  Miss  F.  Leech.  The  Manchester  perio- 
dical press  speaks  well  of  the  performance  of  these 
severally.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging 
how  far  this  praise  may  be  justly  merited,  when 
bestowed  upon  the  first  three  individuals,  not  having 
heard  them  sing,  but  we  have  heard  Miss  Leech  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  most  heartily  concur 
in  the  tribute  of  praise  bestowed  upon  her. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  in  reviewing  the 
Choral  meeting,  begins  with  the  following  judicious 
remarks : — 

"  There  is  no  musical  exhibition  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  in  this  eminently  musical  town,  which 
is  more  calculated  to  interest  the  philanthropist, 
than  these  annual  choral  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciated workmen's  singing  classes.  It  is  here  that 
he  finds  music  more  directly  used  as  a  moral 
agent,  in  providing  an  ever-delightful  source  of 
improving  recreation  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
masses;  and  even  if  the  performances  were,  in 
themselves,  less  eft'ective  than  they  are,  his  satisfac- 
tion would  hardly  be  less,  because  he  would  view 
them  in  their  more  important  bearing,  as  furnishing 
beneficial  occupation  for  that  portion  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  which,  scanty  as  it  unfortunately  is,  is 
too  often  devoted  to  the  most  disastrous  indulgences 
by  our  teeming  and  hard  -  working  population. 
These  exhibitions,  however,  are  more  pregnant  with 
hopefulness  and  encouragement  when  we  find  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  pupils  so  marked 
as  in  the  present  case;  because  herein  we  have  not 
only  evidence  of  past  assiduity,  but  the  best  assur- 
ance of  continued  application ;  and  so  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  cheerful  relax- 
ation becomes  as  essential  to  its  healthful  existence 
as  the  active  exercise  of  its  functions — so  long,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  the  cultivation  of  music  be  es- 
teemed as  a  chief  means  of  securing  such  relaxation. 

"  The  classes  mustered  in  great  force  on  Saturday 
evening,  having  come  hither  from  many  of  the  prin- 


cipal towns  within  six  or  eight  miles  distance;  rail- 
way trains  having,through  the  solicitous  foresight  of 
the  committee  of  management,  been  provided  at  a 
cheap  rate  for  their  especial  accommodation.  They 
were  all  ranged  in  the  spacious  orchestra  of  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
disposition  of  last  year,  when  a  large  portion  was 
accommodated  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  pre- 
sent arrangement  had  the  double  advantage  of  com- 
pactness, and  of  more  united  and  powerful  musical 
eB'ect.  irhe  orchestra  was  crowded;  so  that  there 
could  hardly  be  less  than  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred singers.  The  appearance  of  the  humble  vo- 
calists, all  clad  in  their  best,  and  all  apparently 
participating  in  the  performances  with  intense 
enjoyment,  was  pleasing  and  interesting  in  the 
extreme.  Another  improvement  was  the  addition 
of  several  of  our  leading  professional  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists ;  so  that  an  agreeable  variety  w.as 
given  to  the  entertainments,  and  all  degrees  of 
musical  taste  consulted.  To  this  end,  also,  the 
selections  were  contributive ;  and  they  partook  of 
the  "  monster"  scale  of  the  whole  proceeding,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  twenty-fmir  pieces,  to  which  an 
addition  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  was  made  by  the 
number  of  encores.  The  whole  was  under  the  direc- 
tion and  conductorship  of  Mr.  R.  Weston,  the  pro- 
fessional superintendent,  to  whom  and  to  his  col- 
leagues great  praise  is  due  for  their  indomitable 
energy  and  hopefulness,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  conducted  this  large 
experiment  with  such  satisfactory  results.  We 
trust  that  the  evidence  of  the  past  will  induce  them 
to  persevere  in  their  praiseworthy  but  arduous 
labours." 

We  are  happy  to  give  place  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  review  in  the  Manchester  Times, 
as  it  so  entirely  agrees  with  what  we  have  so  fre- 
quently stated  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Mins- 
trel:— 

"  We  cannot  close  our  notes  upon  this  choral 
meeting  without  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
upon  the  progiess  which  musical  science  is  making 
among  our  operative  bodies.  ]Music,as  a  recreation, 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  spiritual  in  which 
tbe  mind  can  indulge;  it  is  the  sister-art  of  painting 
and  poetry,  and  it  is  the  hand-maid  of  religion ;  and 
the  gradual  extension  of  it  among  our  labouring 
classes  is  attended  with  an  important  moral  effect, 
tending  to  soothe  and  harmonise,  to  implant  a  relish 
for  domestic  happiness,  and  a  distaste  for  those 
haunts  where  the  oath  of  the  debauchee  and  the 
imprecation  of  anger  are  heard,  and  where  the 
"  concord  of  sweet  sounds"  never  falls.  Let  us  not 
consider  tlie  story  of  Orpheus  fabulous,  representing, 
as  it  does,  the  softening  influence  of  music  over 
savage  minds,  and  of  which,  in  our  own  times,  we 
witness  daily  instances.  Music  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  palace  of  the  prince,  and  to  the  mansion  of 
the  millionaire — it  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  cottages 
of  tlie  poor,  and  it  presents  to  ihem  sources  of 
delight  for  which  they  once  vainly  sought  in  the 
alehouse,  and  in  the  unkindly  strife  of  politics.  All 
hail !  theu,  to  those  men  who, by  placing  this  charm- 
ing accomplishment  within  the  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest, provide  a  sinless  and  exalting  amusement  for 
the  poor  man,  who,  while  his  voice  is  attuned  to 
melody,  feels  the  chords  of  his  heart  moved  by  the 
divinest  music  of  the  universe — peace  and  good- 
will to  all  that  breathe."- 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;   AND 
THE    BRISK    YOUNG    LAD. 


Lively. 
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There  came  a  young  man  to  my      daddie's  door,  my         daddie's  door,  my      daddie's     door,  there 
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came  a  youn^  man  to  my        daddie's  door,  came  seeking    me     to         woo ;      And      vow      but 
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he  was    a  bravv  young  lad,      A        brisk  young       lad  and  a  braw  young-     lad.  And 
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But  I  was  baking-  when  he  came^ 
"When  he  came,  when  he  came  ; 
1  took  him  in  and  gied  him  a  scone, 
To  thowe  his  frozen  mou. 

An'  vow  but  he  was,  &e, 

I  set  him  in  aside  the  bink  ; 
I  gae  him  bread  and  ale  to  drink ; 
And  ne'er  ablythe  styme  wad  he  blink, 
Until  his  wame  was  fou. 

An'  vow  but  he  was,  &c. 

Gae  get  you  gane,  you  cauldrife  wooer, 
Ye  sour- looking,  cauldrife  wooer, 
I  straightway  show'd  him  to  the  door. 
Saying,  Come  nae  mair  to  woo. 
An'  vow  but  he  was,  &c. 


There  lay  a  deuk-dub  before  the  door; 
Before  the  door,  before  the  door  ; 
There  lay  a  deuk-dub  before  the  door. 
And  there  fell  he,  I  trow ! 

An'  vow  but  he  was,  &c. 

Out  cam  the  guidman,  and  high  he  shouted  ; 
Out  cam  the  guidwife,  and  laigh  she  louted  ; 
And  a*  the  toun-neebors  were  gather'd  about  it ; 
And  there  lay  he,  I  trow  ! 

An'  vow  but  he  was,  &c. 

Then  out  cam  I,  and  sneer'd  and  smiled; 
Says  I,  my  lad,  yeVe  sair  beguiled  ; 
Ye've  fa'en  i'  the  dirt,  and  ye're  a'  befyled  ; 
We'll  hae  nae  mair  o'  you ! 

An*  vow  but  he  was,  &c. 
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THE    ARETHUSA. 

FROM  THE  MUSICAL  FARCE  OF  "LOCK  AND  KEY.' 


Prince  Hoare. 
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'Twas  with  the  spring  fleet  she  went  out. 
The  English  channel  to  cruise  about, 
When  four  French  sail,  in  show  so  stout, 

Bore  down  on  the  Arethusa. 
The  fam'd  Belle  Poule  straight  a-head  did  lie, 
The  Arethusa  seem'd  to  fly. 
No.  80 


Not  a  sheet  or  a  tack, 

Or  a  brace  did  she  slack, 
Tho'  the  Frenchmen  laugh'd,  and  thought  if  stuff. 
But  they  knew  not  the  handful  of  men,  how  tough, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 
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On  deck  five  hundred  men  did  dance. 
The  stoutest  thej  could  find  in  France ; 
We  with  two  hundred  did  advance. 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 
Our  captain  hail'd  the  Frenchman,  ho  I 
The  Frenchmen  then  cried  out,  hallo  ! 

"  Bear  down,  d'je  see. 

To  our  admiral's  lee  ;" 
"  No,  no,  says  the  Frenchman,  that  can't  be  :' 
"  Then  1  must  lug  you  along  with  me,' ' 

Says  the  sauc«  Aretliusa. 


The  fight  was  off  the  Frenchman's  land. 
We  forc'd  them  back  upon  their  strand. 
For  we  fought  till  not  a  stick  would  stand 

Of  the  gallant  Arethusa. 
And  now  we've  driven  the  foe  ashore, 
Never  to  fight  with  Britons  more, 

Let  each  fill  a  glass 

To  his  favourite  lass ! 
A  health  to  our  captain,  and  officers  true. 
And  all  that  belong  to  the  jovial  crew, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 
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If  enemies  oppose  us,  when  England  is  at  wars 

"With  any  foreign  nation,  we  fear  not  wounds  nor  scarp, 

Our  roaring  guns  shall  teach  'em  our  valour  for  to 

know, 
Whilst  they  reel  on  their  keel  when  the  stormy  winds 

do  blow. 


Then  courage  all  brave  mariners,  and  never  bedismay'd, 
"Whilst  wehave  bold  adventurers  we  ne'er  shall  want  a 

trade,  we  know. 

Our  merchants  will  employ  us  to  fetch  them  wealth 
Then  be  bold,  work  for  gold,  when  the  stormy  winds 

do  blow. 
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vales  surrounding        to     his    cheer  -  ing  voice      re  -    ply.       Now  so  swift  o'er  hills  as  -  piring, 
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He  pursues  the    gay      de  -  light,        Distant  woods  and  vales       re    -   tiring,  Seem  to    vanish, 
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seem  to    vanish,     seem  to    van  -  ish     from      his    sight.     Hark,  the   hoi-  low  woods   resounding, 
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E-cho    to       the      hunter's  cry.    Hark,  how  all    the  vales  surrounding.      To    his     cheer-  ing 
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voice    re-  ply;     Flying  still,  and  still  pursuing.     See    the  fox,  the  hounds,  the  men.     Cunning  cannot 
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save    from     ru-in,        Far  from  refuge,  far  from  refugej         far  from  re  -  fuge,  wood  and    d^, 
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Now  they  kill    him,  homeward  hie  them.    For   a     jo  -  vial  night's  repast.       Thus     no      sorrow 
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-Hi*J — l- 
e'er  comes  nigh  them,  Health  con  -  ti   -  nues    to    the    last,  health  con  -  ti   -    nues    to     the    last. 


BLESSED    BE    THE    POWER 

A  tempo  ffiusto. 


SACKED  CHOKUS. 

From  the  "  Stahat  Mater"  of  the  Baron  d'  Aslorga. 


SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


iSE^E^gS 
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Blessed 


be  the     Pow'r      who      made  us, 


Freely  gave  his 
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Blessed  be    -  the  Pow'r  who  made  us.  Freely  gave         his    Son 
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Blessed  be  the  Pow'r  who  made  us, 
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Blessed 


be    the      Pow'r       who  made  us. 


Freely  gave  his 
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Son     to     save 


Blest       the  Son    who  free  -  ly      came, 

/7>  Adagio.  /Tn 


-I- 


^^t- 


i=i: 


ni^zrirrizri: 


to        save       us,  Blest      the  eon     who  free  ■  ly     caroe,  Blessed 


S 


^-r-p: 


=t 


-IL 
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Son    to     save         us,        Adagin.  Blest       the         son      who    free-ly         came. 
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Son      to     save 


Blest      the     Son 


who  free  -  ly     carae, 


Blcssad 
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Blessed    be 
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be      the         Pow'r       who        made    us, 
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Blessed       be  the  Pow'r  who    made  us, 


Freely  gave  his         son  to     save 
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be     the  Pow'r      who      made  us, 

(T\   Adagio. 
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Freely  gave  his      son     to     save 
/^    Andante. 
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Blest      the        Son  who   free  -  ly  came. 
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Blest      the       Son    who  free  -  ly  came  ! 


Bless    -    ing 


^^■ 
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vho  free  -  ly  came ! 
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Blest      the         Son  who  free  -  ly  came  I  Bless  -  ing,  ho  -  nour, 
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Bless  -  ing,      ho  -  nour,  a    -    do    -    ra    •    tion,  E  -  ver      from  the  whole  er«~ 
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a  -  tion,  be    to  God, 
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God,        to       God    and     to   the     Lamb  I 
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be       to      God  and     to    the     Lamb ! 
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Allegretto. 


THE    WAITS. 
GLEE   FOK   FOUR  VOICES. 

To  be  sung  four  times,  \stf.,  2d  p.,  3d  pp.,  itliff. 


SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 
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Jeremiah  Savile,  1667. 
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1st  voice. 


IF   YOU   TRUST   BEFORE  YOU   TRY. 

ROUND  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 

2J  voice.  3d  voico. 


:t=[^ 


f=p=pr^=ri=f=P=s: 


rtrt^ 
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qs 


I — 1-5^ 


-I -*-*■ 


l^zgi 


If  you  trust  be-fore  you  try  you  may  repent    be  -  fore  you  die,  you  mriy  repent  bo  -  fore  you  die. 


BIEMOIR  OF  RUBINL 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  district  of  Bergamo 
is  celebrated  above  all  other  places  in  Italy,  or  in- 
deed in  the  world,  for  producing  excellent  tenor 
singers.  Whether  this  privilege,  enjoyed  almost 
exclusively  by  the  natives  of  Bergamo,  originates 
in  the  sun  that  warms  them,  the  air  they  breathe, 
the  water  they  drink,  or  the  polenta  they  feed  on, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  There  is  no  certainty  in 
the  matter,  except  that  the  Bergamasco  throat  has 
the  facility  of  uttering  notes  on  the  key  ut,  fourth 
line,  better  than  any  other  in  the  universe,  whether 
belonging  to  a  feathered  or  unfeathered  biped. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Italian  tenors  come  from 
Bergamo :  so  well  is  this  known  by  the  managers 
of  theatres  on  the  continent,  that  they  as  regularly 
go  to  Bergamo  to  recruit  their  tenor  artistes,  as  the 
French  horse-dealers  go  to  the  district  of  Camargue 
to  buy  white  horses.  But  Bergamo  neither  fur- 
nishes basses  nor  sopranos ;  the  country  only  pro- 
duces tenors,  and  I  have  only  to  mention  to  the 
reader  a  list  of  persons  well  known  since  the  last 
century,  in  the  highest  ranks  of  their  art,  as  tenor 
singers,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  curious  statement. 
The  following  celebrated  tenor  singers  were  all 
natives  of  Bergamo : — 

The  three  brothers,  Bianchi ;  Davide  the  father, 
and  Davide  the  sou ;  Vigaroni,whom  Rubini  strong- 
ly resembles  in  purity  of  style  and  boldness  of  exe- 
cution ;  Nozzari,  Donzelli,  Bordogni,  Marchetti, 
Trezzini,  Bonetti,  Pasini,  Cantu,  who  quitted  the 
stage  to  devote  his  fine  voice  to  the  service  of  the 
church:  to  these  we  may  add  the  great  tenor 
Bolognesi,  who  was  the  delight  of  all  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  unfortunately  he  had  contracted  a  vile  habit 
of  drinking,  and  by  pouring  ardent  spirits  down  his 
throat,  destroyed  the  delicate  organs  on  which  de- 
pended  his  ability  as  a  singer,  and  in  despair  at 
being  reduced  from  singing  to  speaking,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  his  voice,  so  fitting  up  a  fusil 
with  a  foot-piece,  he  discharged  the  piece  into  his 
breast,  and  thus  committed  suicide. 

Rubini  is  likewise  a  Bergamasco.  We  know  of 
but  one  Rubini ;  the  Italians  of  three ;  for  this 
talent  generally  runs  in  families  at  Bergamo, 
although,  like  the  birds,  females  are  never  gilted 
with  a  fine  voice  in  that  country.  Out  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  Gian  Battista  and  Caterina 
Rubini  were  the  parents,  (at  Romano,  a  little  town 
of  the  province  of  Bergamo,)  three  of  them,  the  boys, 
were  professional  tenors  of  high  repute,  while 
among  the  four  girls  not  one  could  sing  a  note. 
The  eldest  of  the  sons,  Geremia  (under  which 
amiable  looking  appellation  may  be  recognised  the 
scriptural  name  of  Jeremy,  or  Jeremiah,)  had  a 
very  fine  voice,  but  was  forced  to  quit  the  tlieatre 
on  account  of  ill  health.     Giacomo  Rubini  is  in 
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high  repute  in  Germany  as  a  dramatic  singer;  he 
likewise  holds  the  post  of  first  tenor  at  the  royal 
chapel  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  Gian  Battista 
Rubini  is  the  youngest  son,  and  the  one  whose  fame 
is  so  well  established  in  England  and  France:  he 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  April,  1795. 

The  father  of  our  Rubini  was  a  musician  at 
Romano,  and  played  the  horn  at  the  theatre:  he 
was  an  industrious  and  indefatigable  soul,  and 
added  to  his  profession  that  of  manager  to  a  tra- 
velling company  of  musicians,  which  went  from 
convent  to  convent,  and  got  up  a  very  creditable 
performance  on  fete-days,  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  community.  This  was  a 
very  pleasant  way  of  filling  up  the  spare  time  from 
the  theatre :  they  arrived  in  good  time  at  the  con- 
vent or  church  where  their  services  were  required, 
and  found  their  desks  and  a  good  breakfast  prepared 
for  them.  The  elder  Rubini  brought  with  him  a 
portfolio  of  masses,  vespers,  mottets,  and  litanies, 
in  which  his  band  were  well  versed,  and  the  monks 
or  nuns  chose  whatever  they  thought  most  suitable 
for  their  patron  or  patroness.  'I'he  elder  Rubini 
figured  in  these  solemnities  in  the  double  dignity 
of  horn -player  and  manager;  he  had,  besides,  three 
sons  enrolled  in  his  company.  Gian  Battista,  our 
Rubini,  sung  among  these  travelling  musicians  at 
the  infantile  age  of  eight,  when  he  was  not  taller 
than  the  bow  of  a  violin.  He  used  to  be  perched 
on  a  stool  to  sing  the  Salve  Regina,  and  was  always 
rewarded  for  his  sweet  execution  and  docility,  by  the 
caresses  and  bon-bons  of  every  community  of  nuns 
the  little  creature  encountered  in  his  professional 
stroUings. 

We  shall  always  find  the  highest  musical  geniuses 
reared  in  a  school  where  necessity  forced  them  to 
be  industrious,  and  constantly  occupy  their  time  in 
one  department  or  the  other.  Whenever  their  voices 
were  not  needed,  the  father  of  the  young  Rubinis 
made  them  take  a  part  in  the  orchestra,  where 
Giacomo  and  Gian  Battista  played  on  the  violin, 
and  Geremia  performed  on  the  organ.  Thus  they 
were  never  idle,  and  had  always  the  study  and 
practice  of  music  before  them  in  a  manner  where 
they  were  always  forced  to  do  their  best. 

Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
musical  pilgrimages  undertaken  by  Rubini  and  his 
travelling  band  of  harmonists,  setting  out  from 
Romano  on  one  of  their  expeditions  with  their  viols 
and  violinos,  their  horns  and  bassoons,  their  violin- 
cellos  and  clarionets.  The  great  double-bass  tra- 
velled on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  at  every  step  of 
the  peaceable  animal  sent  forth  a  sort  of  low  groan. 
There  marched  their  commander-in-chief  with  his 
pockets  stuffed  full  of  little  rolls  of  music,  being 
divisions  of  Pergolese  or  Cimarosa,  Zingarelli  or 
Sleyer,  which  were  to  be  distributed  to  his  band  oa 
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their  arrival  at  the  field  of  action.  No  noisy  wheels 
ever  interrupted  a  discussion  on  a  point  of  art,  for 
the  troop  always  went  on  foot;  and  thus  brought  a 
better  appetite  to  the  breakfast  or  supper  prepared 
for  them  by  their  hospitable  ecclesiastic  employers. 

One  day,  this  joyous  band  were  pursuing  their 
way,  without  dreaming  of  any  harm,  through  the 
valley  of  Brambana,  when  suddenly  a  man  started 
from  behind  a  group  of  high  rocks,  and  levelled  his 
blunderbuss  right  in  their  path.  The  pockets  of 
our  troubadours  were  utterly  void  of  everything 
but  music  paper  and  rosin,  and  they  so  informed 
their  interrupter,  with  many  apologies  for  their 
barrenness  of  cash.  The  man  with  the  rifle  was 
none  of  your  poor  tattered  scarecrows  of  banditti, 
that  look  as  if  they  cry  "  stand"  to  the  true  man,  out 
of  the  very  desperation  of  rags  and  wretchedness. 
No,  no;  he  was  attired  in  an  elegant  suit  of  black 
velvet,  barred  with  gold  embroidery,  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  part  of  the  Count  in  Figaro ; 
he  wore  a  hat  adorned  with  ribbons,  whose  long 
ends  fell  almost  to  his  waist;  he  had  a  rich  sash 
and  belt,  well  furnished  with  chased  dagger  and 
pistols.  His  figure  was  tall  and  athletic,  and,  in- 
dependently of  his  theatrical  costume,  he  liad  the 
handsomest  face  and  finest  form  of  any  man  in 
Italy.  Those  who  are  well  versed  in  local  Italian 
history  of  the  present  times,  will  know  that  this 
gay  gallant  was  the  celebrated  carbonare  Pacini,  a 
self-constituted  redresser  of  wrongs,  and  champion 
of  liberty  and  equality,  who  was  an  outlaw,  and 
laid  all  the  supporters  of  government  in  that  district, 
by  turns,  under  contribution.  Although  he  was 
not  considered  by  the  people  in  general  as  a  robber, 
there  was  a  price  on  his  head,  and  an  encounter 
with  him  was  considered  with  some  little  terror. 

After  the  troop  of  singers  and  symphonistes  had 
halted  respectfully  before  this  redoubtable  adversary, 
he  addressed  them  thus. 

"  You  are  going  to  Vilminore,  1  think?'' 

"  We  are  so,  Signor  Pacini,"  replied  the  elder 
Rubini. 

"  1  have  a  request  to  make  to  you,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  waylaid  you  in  order  to  signify  my 
wishes.  Be  not  alarmed,  I  mean  you  no  harm — I 
love  music,  and  liave  often  done  myself  the  honour 
to  protect  musicians.  I  will  now  explain  what  J 
want  of  you.  You  know  that  a  price  is  set  upon 
my  head,  I  shall  some  day  be  shot  like  a  dog,  in 
the  corner  of  a  wood,  or  on  the  highway;  I  shall 
fall  by  the  ball  of  some  traitor,  and  my  body  will 
be  hacked  to  pieces  without  receiving  the  rites  of 
religion,  or  the  spiritual  succour  of  holy  church. 
You  are  going  to  perform  at  Vilminore,  I  will  be 
there  at  tlie  hour  of  the  mass,  and  for  my  body 
(being  there  present)  you  shall  sing  a  de  profundis 
and  libera. 

The  elder  Rubini  assured  him  that  they  would 
exert  their  best  skill  to  give  him  the  utmost  satis- 
faction. The  caravan  then  filed  off  before  the 
fierce  carbonare. 

Scarcely  had  the  choir  arrived  and  taken  their 
places,  before  the  carbonare  Pacini  was  seen  leaning 
just  within  the  church  door,  his  blunderbuss  under 
his  arm,  and  his  hand  on  his  dagger.  He  listened 
to  his  own  funeral  service  with  the  firmness  of  a 
hero,  and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian;  nor  did 
he  quit  his  post  till  the  Credo  was  sung,  and  the 
solemn  mass  that  followed  it.  The  music  finished, 
he  made  good  his  retreat,  having  firstacknowledged 
his  obligation  to  the  hand  by  a  gracious  inclination 
of  the  head,  like  a  sovereign  who  condescends  thus 


to  signify  that  he  is  content  with  the  performances 
of  the  musicians  of  his  chapel.  We  think  these 
two  scenas,  both  that  in  the  pass,  and  the  one  in 
the  chapel,  would  make  good  pictures. 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  Pacini  met  with  the 
fate  he  had  foreboded.  He  had  a  trusted  companion 
whose  office  it  was  always  to  watch  by  him  when 
he  slept.  This  wretch,  tempted  by  the  price  of  ten 
thousand  ducats,  discharged  his  blunderbuss  into 
Pacini's  bosom  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  cutting 
off  his  friend's  head,  and  carrying  it  to  the  govern- 
ment, got  the  reward.     Sordid  wretch  ! 

The  elder  Rubini  thinking  that  his  son  Gian 
Battista  would  study  with  greater  regularity  at  a 
distance  from  home,  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
one  Don  Santo,  a  priest  and  organist  at  Adro,  in 
the  province  of  Brescia.  Don  Santo  was  a  fine 
composer,  and  well  grounded  in  the  rules  of  singing, 
but  he  either  was  unacquainted  with  the  best 
mode  of  communicating  his  knowledge,  or  of  win- 
ning the  attention  of  his  pupil,  for  he  sent  him  back 
to  his  father  in  less  than  a  year,  with  the  assurance 
that  young  Rubini  would  never  make  a  singer,  and 
then  advised  his  father  to  seek  for  him  some  other 
profession.  The  father  laughed  this  judgment  to 
scorn ;  he  commenced  giving  his  son  a  regular 
series  of  lessons,  and  when  he  had  obtained  the 
results  he  expected,  he  invited  Don  Santo  to  hear  a 
mass,  in  which  young  Rubini  sung  the  Qtd  tollis  in 
so  divine  a  manner,  that,  despite  of  his  former 
predictions,  his  late  master  was  transported,  and 
the  father  enjoyed  a  double  triumph,  both  as  parent 
and  professor. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  young  Rubini  made 
his  debut  on  the  stage  at  Romano,  his  native  town, 
in  the  part  of  a  woman.  This  odd  prima  donna, 
dressed  for  the  character  which  he  was  to  undertake, 
figured  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  seated  between 
two  lights,  and  before  a  basin  wherein  the  play- 
going  population  deposited  their  payments ;  and 
this  was  the  way  in  which  the  ^razio^eof  all  Europe 
received  his  first  benefit  from  the  public. 

The  success  of  his  debut  was  considered  very 
complete.  Soon  after,  he  entered  into  a  theatrical 
engagement  at  Bergamo,  where,  however,  neither 
his  talents  as  actor  nor  singer  were  at  first  acknow- 
ledged, for  his  principal  duties  were  to  play  on  the 
violin  between  the  acts  of  the  comedy,  and  to  sing 
in  choruses;  perhaps  his  voice  had  not  yet  attained 
its  fine  tone ;  it  certainly  was  not  appreciated  till 
accident  caused  it  to  be  noticed  by  the  public.  A 
new  piece  was  in  rehearsal,  and  a  difficulty  arose 
respecting  the  person  who  was  to  sing  a  particular 
cavatina.  The  prompter  mentioned  Rubini,  who 
was  called,  and  promised  by  the  manager  a  piece 
of  five  francs  in  reward  if  he  gave  satisfaction. 
The  boy  undertook  the  cavatina,  and  was  raptur- 
ously applauded.  It  was  an  air  of  Lamberti : 
Rubini  keeps  the  music  yet  as  a  memorial,  and 
sometimes  sings  it  out  of  gratitude.  Notwith- 
standing the  voice  of  the  young  man  completely 
tilled  up  the  theatre  Bergamo,  which  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  at  Paris, 
yet  he  was  rejected,  as  wanting  compass,  when  the 
manager  of  the  Milan  theatre  had  to  choose  singers 
for  the  Opera.  So  much  for  the  judgment  of 
managers;  it  is  the  public  alone  that  knows  how  to 
place  talent  in  its  proper  grade. 

When  Rubini  was  about  seventeen  he  joined  an 
itinerant  company,  and  gave  up  singing  in  chorus, 
and  the  violin,  for  a  dramatic  career.  At  Fossano 
he  acted  in  '  I  Due  Prigionnieri"  of  Pucitta, "  Don 
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Papirio''  by  Guglieluii,  and  "  II  Venditor  ]'  Aceto" 
of  Meyer.  A/ter  many  adventures  peuuliar  to 
strolling  players,  he  was  settled, during  the  summer 
of  1814,  al  Vercelli,  with  his  troop;  but  the  theatre 
was  obliged  to  be  closed  for  a  month  while  it  was 
under  repair.  During  this  vacation,  Rubini  and  a 
clever  violinist  of  the  name  of  Modi,  agreed  to  make 
a  tour  through  the  neighbouring  towns  andivillages, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  concerts,  and  thereby 
picking  up  a  few  ducats :  Rubini  was  the  possessor 
of  six  louis,  which  he  generously  embarked  in  the 
speculation.  Modi  had  but  four.  With  this  capital 
they  hired  a  cabriolet,  and  set  forth  on  their  ex- 
pedition. The  first  place  they  arrived  at  was 
Alexandria  della  Paglia,  where  they  applied  to  the 
mayor  for  permission  to  give  a  concert ;  but  that 
worthy  functionary  declined  compliance,  as  he  had 
that  very  evening  given  permission  to  a  rival 
violinist  to  perform  in  the  town.  At  Novi,  their 
next  stage,  the  comedians  were  playing  every  night, 
therefore  they  could  not  get  an  audience.  At 
Valenza,  our  troubadours  found  neither  rival  nor 
theatre;  but  the  bishop  was  dead,  and  his  flock 
were  engaged  in  mourning  his  loss.  Quite  des- 
perate with  all  these  hindrances,  the  unfortunate 
musicians  turned  their  steeds  for  Vercelli  whence 
they  came,  for  both  their  purses  and  their  patience 
were  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  As  they  approached 
the  town  of  Trino,  the  road  was  choked  by  im- 
mense droves  of  swine  bound  for  that  place.  It 
was  market-day;  and  Trino,  be  it  known,  is  the 
Rumford  of  that  part  of  Italy.  E.xceedingly  mal- 
content  they  made  their  entry  into  Trino  at  snail's- 
pace,  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  pigs,  which 
impeded  their  chariot  wheels  per  force.  In  this 
state  they  were  espied  by  a  friend,  an  amateur  of 
music,  with  whom  they  had  made  acquaintance  at 
Vercelli.  This  dilettante,  making  his  way  to  them 
through  all  impediments,  soon  heard  the  account 
of  their  disasters.  "  If  you  will  but  give  a  concert 
here,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  will  be  repaid  for  all 
your  disappointments." 

"  Here  ?"  said  Rubini,  looking  ruefully  at  the 
fresh  inundations  of  pigs  that  went  squeaking  and 
grunting  past.  "  Yes,  here,"  said  the  zealous 
friend:  "  it  shall  be  no  expense  to  you,  I  will  lend 
you  a  large  concert-room,  I  will  take  the  part  of 
bass  with  the  violoncello,  and  I  have  a  friend  who 
plays  admirably  well  on  the  horn,  who  will  volunteer 
his  services." 

That  very  noon  the  town-crier  announced  the 
concert  with  his  trumpet.  It  was  to  take  place  at 
day-light,  to  save  the  expense  of  candles.  As  soon 
as  it  was  announced,  the  pig-merchants  and  sau- 
sage makers  of  Trino  ran  in  crowds  to  have  their 
ears  refreshed  with  other  music  than  the  squeaking 
of  tiieir  swine,  and  munificently  paid  their  ten  sous 
pieces  with  a  good  grace  for  admission.  The 
concert  went  off'  with  great  eclat,  the  pig-venders  of 
Italy  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of  the  great 
Rubini,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  a  very  re- 
spectable sum. 

Rubini  remained  with  the  Vercelli  company, 
enduring  at  times  great  hardships,  till,  conceiving 
himself  ill-treated  by  Ferrari  the  manager,  he 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  at  Milan.  There, 
the  Marquis  Belcredi,  who  had  some  concern  with 
the  operas,  proposed  to  engaged  him  for  a  short 
autumn  {un  piccolo  autunno)  of  four  months,  at 
Pavia,  at  a  salary  of  eleven  crowns  per  month. 

"  But  how  can  I  get  there?'  asked  the  destitute 
vocalist. 


"  You  can  go  on  foot,"  said  Belcredi,  "it  is  not 
far." 

"  Where  am  I  to  get  lodgings  ?" 

"  The  manager  is  to  find  you  a  little  chamber, 
one  lodges  at  Pavia  at  no  cost  at  all." 

"  How  can  I  find  myself  clothes?'' 

"  Your  coat  is  new,  it  will  last  you  respectably 
for  six  months,  and  you  will  receive  your  salary  at 
the  end  of  four." 

"  Yet  I  must  eat." 

"  True,  but  singers  ought  not  to  overload  their 
stomachs.  A  little  soup  and  bouilli  for  the  morning 
meal,  and  salad  for  supper  is  all-sufficient.  Go,  go, 
my  friend;  this  is  your  first  step  into  the  world, 
and  if  you  are  deterred  by  difficulties  of  minor  im- 
portance, you  may  waste  your  best  years  with 
strollers." 

Rubini  took  this  excellent  advice,  went  to  Pavia, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  his  fame  reached  Milan. 
At  the  end  of  the  engagement,  the  Marquis  Belcredi 
went  to  Pavia,  and  engaged  him  for  the  carnival, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Brescia,  giving  him  a  thousand 
francs  for  the  season.  Afterwards  he  sung  at 
Venice  with  the  basso  Zamboni,  while  Madame 
Marcolini  was  the  contralto:  it  was  for  the  latter 
singer  that  Rossini  wrote  the  "  Italiani  in  Algieri." 

Soon  after,  the  Marquis  Belcredi  made  him  sign 
an  engagement  with  Barbaja,  director  of  the 
Naples  theatre,  for  six  months,  at  eighty-four  ducats 
per  month.  Here  he  sung  "  I  Fiorentini"  with 
Pellegrini.  In  case  of  very  decided  success,  the 
contract  with  the  manager  declared  that  the  en- 
gagement could  be  renewed  for  a  year  at  one 
hundred  and  ten  ducats  per  month. 

The  success  of  Rubini  was  most  complete ;  never- 
theless, the  niggardly  manager  finding  that  the 
young  singer  was  very  desirous  of  remaining  at 
Naples,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  a  great  theatre,  and  of  receiving  the 
excellent  lessons  of  Nozzari,  whose  instructions 
were  improving  him  daily,  took  advantage  of  his 
necessity  of  acceptance.  Barbaja  only  ottered  to 
renew  his  engagement  at  seventy  ducats,  instead  of 
the  eighty-four  for  which  he  had  at  first  agreed. 
Rubini,  looking  forward  to  better  times,  which  he 
knew  depended  on  his  continuance  at  Naples,  had 
the  good  sense  to  comply  with  the  tyrannical  laws 
of  the  avaricious  manager.  When  accepting  them 
he  said,  "  You  now  take  advantage  of  my  situation, 
but,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  have  to  repay  me  what 
you  deprive  me  of  with  interest,  when  my  fame  is 
fully  established." 

{Continued  at  paije  49.) 


I  WILL  CROWN  THE  HARP  WITH 
FLOWERS. 

Give  me  gold,  the  miser  cries ; 

Let  him  drain  the  yellow  mine  ; 
To  his  glass  the  toper  flies; 

Let  him  glory  in  his  wine. 
Those  who  will  may  prize  the  ore, 

And  let  treasure  win  their  soul ; 
Those  who  will  may  nectar  pour, 

And  drown  their  spirit  in  the  bowl ; 
But  for  me  let  music  flow; 

Strike  the  chords  in  beauty's  bowers, 
Let  joy  be  mine  in  song  divine 

I  will  crown  the  harp  with  flowers. 

Softly  sad  now  wakes  the  lyre; 
Pensive  breathing  fills  the  notes ; 
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Thrilling  now  with  joyous  fire, 

Richly  wild  the  music  floats. 
So  I  love  the  melting  strain, 

I  would  turn  from  thrones  of  kings 
To  hear  the  minstrel's  hand  unchain 

The  mighty  magic  of  the  strings. 
Where's  the  bliss  to  rival  this, 

The  voice  of  song  in  beauty's  bowers? 
Oh,  give  to  me  sweet  melody, 

1  will  crowu  the  harp  with  flowers. 

^Vt'eJily  Dispatch, 


THE  TE  DEUM  OF  HASSE. 

The  incomparable  Te  Deum  of  the  immortal 
Hasse,  had  the  following  singular  origin: — He  had 
been  commissioned  by  king  Augustus  III.  to  com- 
pose a  new  Te  Deuin,  but  having  been  for  some 
time  very  ill,  he  was  not  disposed  to  study,  and  was 
unable  to  please  himself.  Meantime,  the  day  when 
it  was  to  be  delivered  was  near  at  hand :  almost 
despairing  of  success,  he  took  a  walk,  on  a  fine 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  Royal  Park.  A  lusty  pea- 
sant from  Gruna,  who  was  going  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment at  a  neighbouring  church,  overtook  him  near 
the  palace,  addressed  him  cordially,  and  kept  close 


to  him,  notwithstanding  the  cool  answers  he  received. 
Vexed  at  being  thus  interrupted  in  his  meditations, 
he  was  about  to  turn  into  a  side  path,  when  sud- 
denly a  ray  of  invention  was  kindled  in  his  soul, 
and  the  leading  idea  of  the  Te  Deum  flashed  across 
his  mind.  Not  to  lose  it,  he  impetuously  desires 
the  peasant  to  stand  still,  runs  into  the  gardener's 
lodge  for  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  is  about  to  draw  a 
stave  across  the  broad  shoulders  of  tlie  peasant, 
when  the  latter,  already  amazed  at  the  command 
to  stand  still,  grew  quite  angry  at  the  chalk  marks 
on  his  Sundaycoat,  and  supposing  Hasse  to  be  mad, 
runs  full  speed  towards  the  city,  followed  by  Hasse, 
chalk  in  hand;  who  luckily  catches  him,  and  begs 
him  for  heaven's  sake  to  stop,  writes  his  leading 
theme  upon  the  black  coat,  and  drives  its  owner 
before  him,  (humming  the  notes  as  he  goes  along,) 
to  the  park-gate,  where  he  obtains  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  copies  the  whole.  With  this  treasure 
Hasse  hastened  home,  and  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Te  Deiim  were  completed.  On  the  following 
day  he  went  to  Gruna,  carrying  a  present  of  a  dozen 
of  wine  for  the  obliging  peasant,  whose  black  coat 
had  been  of  such  essential  service  to  him.  Every 
one  knows  the  result  of  its  (jcrformance. —  0.tbcrnj's 
Dramatic  Biuyrayht/. 


Prince  Hoare. 
Andante. 


THE    STAR     OF    EVE. 
FROM  THE  MUSICAL  FARCE  OF  '  LOCK  AND  KEY.' 
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star     ap  -  pear   that       gives        so     sweet,      that 
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gives     so  sweet  farewell. 
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The  shadowy  night  on  mantling  wing 

Shall  soon  its  downy  treasures  bring. 

While  lulling  breezes  swell. 


But  not  to  me  comes  balmy  rest, 
Unless  her  voice  my  ear  have  blest, 
That  bids  so  sweet  farewell. 


AFFECTATION  OF  MUSICIANS. 

The  present  day  exhibits  an  increasing  tendency 
amongst  a  certain  class  of  musicians  to  make  them, 
selves  singular,  if  they  happen  to  be  placed,  either 
by  others  or  by  their  own  act,  in  a  conspicuous 
situation ;  one  displays  an  uncommon  degree  of 
activityandZejfoiW,  which, although  it  may  astonish 
the  uninformed,  and  gain  the  individual  a  certain 
share  of  notoriety,  decidedly  cannot  add  much  to 
his  fame  or  respectability  among  musical  men,  or 
the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  public  gene- 
rally. Another  courts  the  admiration  of  the  crowd 
by  playing  upon  a  variety  of  instruments  in  the 
same  piece  of  music,  and  in  rapid  succession, 
working  and  hammering  away  with  both  hands  and 
feet  all  the  while,  as  if  nothing  less  than  his  life 
depended  upon  his  activity,  almost  rivalling  those 
itinerant  musicians  (if  we  may  dignify  them  by 
such  a  title)  of  bygone  days,  who  were  wont  to 
play  some  would-be  lively  tune  in  solemn  and  mea- 
sured time,  upon  four  or  live  instruments  at  once. 


(the  number  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  inge- 
nuity  of  the  performer,)  generally  consisting  of  a 
drum,  pandean  pipes,  triangle,  and  Turkish  bells; 
another  contents  himself  with  grimace,  mixing  up 
an  occasional  frown  with  an  abundance  of  smiles 
the  most  bewitching,  and  bows  the  most  graceful, 
enlivened  occasionally  with  a  decidedly  inspiriting 
and  truly  national  piping  and  jigging;  one  makes 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  lank  hair,  fixing  the 
appearance  of  haggard  old  age  upon  what  should 
be  a  young  man's  countenance;  another  depends 
upon  his  luxuriant  ringlets ;  one  places  his  hopes 
upon  a  delicately-formed  mustache;  another  upon 
the  thick  underwood  that  half  encircles  his  face; 
whilst  another,  whose  example  is  being  followed 
by  hundreds  of  needy  adventurers  in  this  country, 
like  the  fugleman  of  a  regiment,  goes  through  a 
deaf  and  dumb  manual  exercise,  with  a  halo  of 
ready-made  glory  shed  around  him,  which,  alas  for 
human  hopes  and  aspirations  after  greatness,  lasts 
only  while  the  gas  is  on ! — Dramatic  and  Musical 
Reviciv, 
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ACADEMIES  OF  MUSIC. 
This  aiipellation  is  given,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
priety, to  various  musical  institutions.  Some  of 
iliese,  according  to  the  true  acceptation  of  the  ex- 
pression, consist  of  scientific  societies,  who  exclu- 
sively apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  harmonic 
art ;  others  are  but  combinations  of  professional 
executants,  or  amateurs,  the  object  of  whose  union 
and  assemblage  is,  to  perform,  at  stated  times, 
either  by  themselves,  or  in  the  presence  of  visiting 
auditors,  such  compositions  as  their  conductor,  or 
conductors,  shall  appoint ;  these  latter  are,  strictly 
speaking,  concert  societies.  In  Europe,  there  are 
many  academies  of  music;  in  Italy  they  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  more 


than  one  in  the  same  town.  The  oldest  is  that  of 
Vicentia,  founded  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
under  the  denominaticm  of  The  Academy  of  Phil- 
harmonics; but  the  most  celebrated  is  that  at 
Bologna,  known  by  the  same  designation.  Germany 
possesses  many  of  these  establishments;  Sweden 
prides  herself  in  that  at  Stockholm;  aud  England 
has  had  her  Academy  of  Music.  France  supplies 
musical  instruction  through  the  medium  of  her 
Conservatory  and  Institute ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
an  improvement  in  the  style  of  French  composition, 
of  which  Rameau  and  LuUi  never  dreamed,  and 
which  Rousseau  would  have  been  delighted  to 
witness. — Dr.  Busbi/. 


FIVE   TIMES   BY   THE  TAPER'S   LIGHT. 

QUARTET  FROM  "THE  IRON  CHEST." 


Andante. 


Stephen  Storace. 


1st 
SOPRANO. 


2d 
SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


BASS. 
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Five  times,  by    the  ta    -    per's       light.  The  hour-glass 

Sotto  voce. 


Five  timesjby    the       ta  -  per's     light.     The 
Sotto  voce. 
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I         have     turn'd      to 


night. 


Five    times  by  the      ta  -   per's     light,    The 
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hour-glass  we      have    turn'd      to     -     night,  Where's  fa-ther ? 
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If    he  have  luck,  he'll      bring      a       buck,       Up    -    on   his    lus  -  t_v         shoulders       home. 
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Dome,        home,  he     conies  not  home. 
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dull,  sounds      dull       and        slow,     Bome, 


bome, 


bome. 


bome. 
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MY  HEART  IS  SAIR  FOR  SOMEBODY. 

Andante  sestenuto  amoroso. 
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My      heart    is       sair,    I 
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My  heart  is  sair,  I  darena  tell, 
My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody  ; 

0  I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
A'  for  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Oh  hon  I  for  somebody  I 
Oh  hey  I  for  somebody  I 

1  could  range  the  world  around. 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 


Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

O,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody  I 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 
Oh  hon  1  for  somebody  ! 
Oh  hey  I  for  somebody  I 
I  wad  do — what  wad  I  no'  ? 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  ! 


MEMOIR  OF    RUBIN  I. 

(^Concluded  from  page  43.^ 

It  was  in  1816,  when  Rubini  was  in  his  one-and- 
twentieth  year,  that  the  first  opera  was  written  that 
contained  an  air  written  on  purpose  for  Kis  voice ; 
this  was  in  the  "  Adelson  e  Salvina,"  composed  by 
Fioravanti.  The  air  was  a  duo,  sung  by  this  tenor 
and  Pellegrini;  the  eftect  was  admirable.  The 
same  composer  wrote  "  ComingioRomito,"  in  1817. 
The  principal  part  was  confided  to  Rubini,  whose 
success  was  so  great,  that  it  extorted  even  from  the 
manager,  Barbaja,  a  handsome  sum,  in  addition  to 
the  youngsinger's  monthly  appointment.  Rubini,  in 
1818,  went  to  Rome  with  Pellegrini;  Fioravanti, 
who  had  got  the  situation  of  master  of  the  chapel 
at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  here  greeted  his  friends 

No.  87. 


with  the  intelligence  that  he  was  writing  his  opera 
of  "  Enrico  IV."  As  the  composer  finished  his  acts 
he  sent  them  piece-meal  to  be  studied  by  Rubini 
and  Pellegrini.  It  was  not  till  the  evening  before 
the  representation  that  Rubini  got  the  grand  cav- 
atina  of  his  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  he  read  it, 
whistled  it  over,  and  sung  it  the  next  evening. 

It  was  at  the  carnival  of  1819  that  the  opera  of 
"  La  Gazza  Ladra"  was  first  represented  at  Rome. 
Rubini,  Ambroggi,  Pellegrini,  and  Mademoiselle 
Mombelle  performed  in  this  chef-d'oeuvre.  Am- 
broggi represented  the  Innkeeper,  the  part  that  had 
been  originally  written  for  him ;  Pellegrini  sustained 
the  character  oi Fernando.  The  opera,  thus  strongly 
cast,  was  welcomed  at  Rome  with  enthusiasm  that 
amounted  to  a  mania.  Every  evening  was  encored 
repeatedly  the  prison  duo  of  "  Forse  uu  di  conos- 
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cerai"  (^Perhaps  one  day  it  will  be  knoiitn),  sung 
between  Mademoiselle  Mombelli  and  Rubini.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  perfectly  bewitched  with  this 
celebrated  scene:  it  was  the  rage  for  the  masks  at 
the  carnival  balls  to  carrj  puppets  dressed  in  cos- 
tume like  Gianetto  and  Ninetta  in  the  opera  of  "  La 
Gazza;"  and  these  little  dolls  were,  next  to  the 
performers  they  represented,  the  exclusive  objects 
iif  the  attention  of  the  fair  Romans.  At  this  time 
Benelli,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Parisian 
Opera  directors  to  engage  singers  in  Italy,  would 
have  persuaded  Rubini  to  accept  his  ofl'ers,  but 
Barbaja  interposed,  and  refused  his  consent  to  this 
agreement. 

Whilst  at  Rome,  Rubini  often  sung  to  the  Princess 
Pauhne  Borghese,  who  greatly  admired  his  voice, 
and  in  its  soothing  tones  sought  a  remedy  from  the 
profound  melancholy  which  oppressed  her.  It  was 
remembered,  that,  some  time  before,  the  Princess 
Belmonte  had  been  nearly  brought  to  the  grave  by 
a  nervous  affliction  on  the  spirits,  for  which  no 
cure  could  be  found,  till  the  celebrated  tenor  singer, 
Raff,  repeated  to  her  every  evening  for  a  month 
the  air,  of"  Solitario  bosco  ombroso,"  {Lonely  shady 
wood),  for  which  melody  she  had  a  particular 
aft'ection,  and  every  time  she  heard  it  sung  by  this 
great  vocalist,  she  shed  a  torrent  of  tears.  The 
relief  of  weeping  had  before  been  denied  this  lady, 
and  the  melodious  voice  of  Raff  caused  these  salu- 
tary tears  to  flow  ;  which,  perhaps,  relieved  the 
overcharged  brain  from  madness,  for  she  soon  after 
recovered  her  spirits  and  healthfuf  gaiety.  The 
Princess  Pauline  Borghese  had  recourse  to  the  same 
remedy ;  but  the  sorrow  with  which  she  mourned 
a  falling  house  was  too  deep-seated  to  yield  to  song; 
the  accents  of  Rubini  might  for  a  time  soothe,  but 
could  not  heal  her  grief.  She  often  sent  for  Rubini 
to  hear  his  melodies,  and  when  he  left  Rome,  she 
presented  him  with  a  superb  diamond. 

After  Rubini  returned  to  Naples,  he  went  to 
Palermo  with  Donzelli  and  Lablache.  He  ap- 
peared there  with  Lablache  in  "  II  Matrimonio 
Segreto,"  wherein  Lablache  represented  11  Conte 
Robinsone^ 

In  Italy,  jealous  husbands  are  scarcely  known. 
Pass  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  you  find  the  dagger, 
the  poison,  the  cord,  and  the  dungeon,  all  ready  to 
vindicate  the  least  infraction  of  decorum.  Sicilian 
husbands  combine  the  suspicious  manners  of 
Spanish  spouses  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
Turkish  vigilance  and  vengeance.  If  a  singer  at 
the  theatre  is  supposed  to  direct  his  regards  too 
long  to  one  particular  box,  he  is  likely  to  rue  such 
imprudence,  even  if  it  be  only  the  effect  of  accident. 

When  Rubini  iirst  arrived  at  Palermo,  he  had 
an  introduction  to  the  patronage  of  a  princess, 
whose  name  must  not,  be  mentioned  here.  The 
lady  received  him  with  the  graciousness  that  is 
generally  accorded  to  persons  ot  talent;  and  without 
the  slightest  design  on  the  heart  of  his  beautiful 
patroness,  Rubini  paid  her  the  compliment  usually 
offered  to  ladies  of  the  first  rank  in  Italy,  who 
patronise  music,  by  addressing  some  of  his  most 
brilliant  performances  to  her  box.  The  prince,  her 
husband,  who  was  possessed  of  a  large  share  of 
Sicilian  jealousy,  did  not  understand  this  musical 
homage,  and  thought  the  best  mode  of  Silencing  the 
throat  of  the  presumptuous  first  tenor  vias  by 
cutting  it,  a  brutality  by  no  means  surprising  in  a 
country  which  practises  all  the  ferocious  usages  of 
the  middle  ages,  where  the  nobles  retain  hired 
bravos  for  the  purposes  of  assassination,  and  where 


the  magistrates  never  think  of  investigating  the 
deeds  of  a  man  of  rank,  but  send  to  prison  singers 
or  actresses  on  the  least  complaint  of  insubordina. 
tion  from  the  grandees. 

One  evening  as  Rubini  was  returning  through  a 
dark  street  home  from  the  theatre,  after  a  very 
successful  performance,  he  was  seized  by  two 
ruffians  who  pinioned  him,  and  threw  a  thick 
coverlet  over  his  face,  which  they  drew  tight  at  the 
back  of  his  head  to  stifle  his  cries.  Could  he  even 
have  called  for  succour,  in  Palermo  it  would  have 
been  useless,  no  person  would  have  troubled  himself 
to  interfere,  as  the  populace  consider  that  such 
doings  are  always  commanded  by  some  great  man, 
whose  orders  ought  to  be  respected.  Meantime, 
the  bravos  hurried  Rubini  down  to  the  beach,  with 
the  intention  of  poniarding  him,  and  throwing  him 
into  the  sea.  Rubini  commended  his  soul  to  God, 
in  the  firm  belief  that  he  should  never  again  sing  a 
cavatina  in  this  world.  At  that  moment,  one  of  his 
executioners  recognised  him.  This  worthy  was  a 
dilettante  in  low  life,  a  perfect  fanatic  in  music  and 
singing,  a  species  of  lazzarone,  who  had  once 
begged  orders  of  Rubini  as  he  went  into  the  theatre, 
and  struck  by  the  man's  passion  for  music,  Rubini 
had  good-naturedly  given  him  a  free  entrance.  Never 
were  free  tickets  better  disposed  of,  forthey  certainly 
saved  the  finely-organised  throat  of  Rubini  from 
destruction ;  the  musical  brigand  not  only  relaxed 
bis  murderous  clutch  from  the  said  tuneful  throat 
but  told  Rubini  what  he  had  been  hired  to 
do,  whom  he  had  offended,  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  advising  him  to  be  more  careful  while 
he  remained  in  Sicily.  It  is  to  the  susceptibility 
of  this  brigand's  ears  that  we  owe  the  safety  of  the 
throat  of  Rubini,  a  thief  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
melody  would  have  cut  it  without  mercy.  Bonetti, 
a  former  first  tenor  at  Palermo,  was  not  so  fortunate ; 
he  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  suspicion :  it  is 
thus  that  the  nobles  of  Palermo  treat  their  rivals  in 
love. 

Directly  after  this  adventure,  Rubini  returned  to 
Naples,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  J819. 
He  found,  as  a  debutante  on  the  theatrical  boards, 
Blademoiselle  Chomel,  a  scholar  of  the  Parisian 
Conservatoire.  Rubini  heard  her  in  "  Gianni  de 
Parigi,"  an  opera  of  Morlacchi :  he  was  so  enchanted 
with  her  voice  and  style  of  execution,  that  he 
recommended  Barbaja  not  to  part  with  her,  but  to 
engage  her  for  Naples,  instead  of  Bergamo  and 
Palermo,  whither  her  destination  was.  Barbaja 
followed  his  advice,  and  Mademoiselle  Chomel  was 
the  ornament  of  the  Neapolitan  stage  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  she  so  often  played  Rosina  to 
Rubini's  Almaviva,  and  their  hands  were  so  often 
joined  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  that  they  at 
last  took  it  into  their  heads  to  ratify  this  marriage 
in  good  earnest,  and  Mademoiselle  Chomel  became 
Madame  Rubini. 

In  1824,  Barbaja  lost  the  direction  of  the  Naples 
theatres;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  relinquish  the 
engagements  of  his  singers,  but  carried  to  Vienna 
the  most  finished  and  numerous  company  that  had 
perhaps  ever  met  together.  Among  his  tenors  he 
could  reckon  Davide,  Rubini,  Donzelli,  and  Cici- 
mara;  his  bases  were  Lablache,  Ambroggi,  Botticelli, 
and  Bassi.  He  had  nine  prima  donnas,  who  had 
attained, or  since  have  acquired,  great  names:  these 
were,  Madames  Rubini.  Mainville  Fodor,  Eckerlin, 
Ungher,  Dardanelli,  Grimbaun,  and  Mademoiselles 
Sontag,  Giudetta  Grisi,  and  Mombelli.  At  this 
time,  Mercadante  wrote  "  II  Podesta  di  Burgos," 
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whose  libretto  is  an  imitation  of  the  "  Alcaide  of 
Molorido,"  by  Picard.  In  this  piece  Rubini, 
Lablache,  and  Madame  Mainville  Fodor,  undertook 
the  principal  parts.  The  opera  was  receiped  at  the 
imperial  capital  of  Austria  with  great  applause; 
and  notwithstanding  his  competition  witli  such 
constellations  of  talent,  Rubini  made  daily  progress 
in  public  favour. 

The  time  at  length  came,  when  Rubini  appeared 
at  Paris,  whether  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him.  His  debut  was  made  at  the  theatre  Farant, 
October  6,  1825,  in  the  part  of  Ramiro  in  the 
"  Cenerentola :"  the  sensation  he  excited  by  singing 
a  cavatina  of  Raimonda  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 
After  six  months  Barbaja  again  recalled  him,  to 
the  great  regret  of  his  Parisian  audiences.  He  ob- 
tained from  the  French  journalists  unbounded  com- 
mendations, and  the  title  of  King  of  the  Tenors. 

He  divided  the  year  1826  between  Naples  and 
Milan;  it  was  at  the  latter  city  that  Bellini  wrote  for 
him  the  fine  part  of  Gualliero  in  "  II  Pirata."  The 
year  1827  he  was  engaged  at  Vienna  and  at  Milan. 

Donizetti  composed  "Anna  Bolena,"  and  Bellini 
"  La  Sonnambula:"  they  were  both  first  performed 
at  the  theatre  Carcano.  Rubini,  Galli,  and  Madame 
Pasta,  supported  the  principal  characters  in  these 
celebrated  pieces. 

The  quality  of  Rubini's  marvellous  Toice  had 
been  gradually  improving  for  the  last  six  years, 
and  had  not,  perhaps,  reached  its  present  exquisite 
tone  till  this  season,  when  Bellini  and  Donizetti, 
taking  advantage  of  his  peculiarand  original  powers, 
composed  some  of  their  celebrated  melodies  to  suit 
his  flexible  talent. 

His  first  appearance  in  London  was  in  the 
character  of  Oualtiero  in  "  U  Pirata,"  while  his 
wife  played  the  part  of  Imogene.  Theirsuceesswas 
so  decided,  that  they  were  summoned  on  the  scene 
after  the  opera:  a  testimonial  not  very  common 
from  an  English  audience.  Madame  Rubini  could 
with  her  own  talents  have  supported  a  less  gifted 
partner;  but  Rubini  was  desirous  that  she  should 
give  up  the  fatigues  of  a  theatrical  life;  and  as  they 
have  no  family  to  provide  for,  he  thinks  his  own 
exertions  sufficient  for  the  task  of  realising  their 
fortune.  For  fifteen  years  Rubini  and  his  wife 
were  entangled  by  the  claims  of  Barbaja,  who  dis- 
posed of  their  persons  and  voices  as  he  pleased. 
It  is  true  that  this  manager  yielded  Rubini's  talents 
to  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  but  this  was 
for  his  own  most  enormous  profit ;  for  instance, 
when  Rubini  has  been  paid  the  sum  of  125,000 
francs  for  the  services  of  himself  and  his  wife,  only 
60,000- found  their  way  to  these  performers;  the 
rest  was  devoured  by  the  manager  at  Naples,  whose 
bond-people  they  were. 

This  statement  ought  a  little  to  ameliorate  the 
angry  feeling  that  is  often  manifested  by  the 
English  public,  when  their  journalists  comment  on 
the  immense  sums  received  by  foreign  artists  for 
the  exertion  of  their  vocal  powers,  when  we  find 
that  the  chief  part  of  these  enormous  proceeds  are 
absorbed  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  bring 
forward  and  make  known  those  rare  talents  which 
give  exquisite  delight  to  an  audience;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  cruel  catarrhs,  which  are  the 
scourge  of  our  island,  often  entirely  destroy  the 
delicate  organs  on  which  depend  the  peculiar  tone 
of  a  fine  voice,  and  this  painful  malady  frequently 
seizes  the  unhappy  patient  at  the  moment  when 
exertion  is  most  called  for,  we  shall  find  that 
England   is   not    quite   the  paradise   for    foreign 


performers,  which  it  has  been  usually  represented 
to  he  by  our  periodical  press. 

The  height  of  Rubiui  is  but  five  feet  three  inches; 
but  his  figure  is  extremely  good  and  well  pro- 
portioned, and  his  talents  are  decidedly  dramatic; 
and  when  a  glimpse  of  talent  in  the  Italian  drama 
will  admit  it,  our  singer  becomes  an  excellent  actor. 
His  voice  is  a  true  contraltino,  an  elevated  tenor, 
rising  from  the  note  mi  to  ut,  of  the  voice  from  the 
chest,  and  prolonged  to  la  in  the  fauset  treble. 
Wonderful  facility,  powerful  volume,  and  a  delicious 
timbre,  with  soul-subduing  pathos,  characterises 
this  astonishing  voice.  There  is  a  sort  of  trembling 
on  the  sustained  notes,  which,  instead  of  being 
considered  a  defect,  is  found  greatly  to  augment  the 
pathetic  expression  for  which  this  singer  is  so 
highly  famed. 

It  is  only  since  the  last  five  years  that  Rubini 
has  been  free  from  the  bondage  of  Barbaja,  and 
consequently  capable  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  his 
own  talents.  He  has  divided  his  professional 
exertions  since  that  time  between  London  and 
Paris;  and  has  held  a  distinguished  place  in  all 
great  musical  re-unions  and  professional  perform- 
ances in  both  countries. — Lady's  Magazine,  1836. 


THE  SINGING  ACADEMY,  BERLIN'. 

The  singing  academy,  which  was  erected  four 
years  ago  by  the  members  of  the  leading  amateur 
musical  society  of  Berlin,  as  a  concert-hall  and  a 
school  for  the  study  of  sacred  music,  has  altogether 
the  air  of  a  simple  Grecian  temple.  The  facade  is 
ornamented  with  corinthian  pilasters,  without  any 
portico.  The  interior  is  most  tastefully  and  ap- 
propriately decorated.  The  orchestra  is  formed  like 
an  amphitheatre,  and  is  capable  of  holding  three 
hundred  choristers  and  instrumentalists.  The 
building,  itissaid,cost  80,000  thalers.  The  society, 
which  is  composed  of  the  first  singers,  musicians, 
and  poets  of  the  city,  meets  in  this  building  twice  a 
week,  to  take  part  in  or  listen  to,  the  masses  of 
Allegri,  or  Jomelli,  the  mottetsand  fugues  of  Bach,. 
Haydn,  and  Mozart,  or  the  oratorios  of  Handel, 
Graun,  Spohr,  and  Beethoven.  At  the  school  there 
are  about  three  hundred  regular  students,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Herr  Telter,  whose  solid  abilities 
as  a  professor  are  best  illustrated  from  the  manner 
in  which  his  pupils  strike  oil"  a  mass  or  mottet. 
From  the  pupils  singing  so  frequently  together  they 
have  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  ensemble;  and  I 
can  assure  you,  that  after  one  has  listened  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  vocalists  at  the  Singakademie 
get  through  the  difficult  modulations  and  enhar- 
monic transitions  of  a  movement  by  Spohr,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  confess,  that  always  excepting  the 
Miserere  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  the  art  of 
singing  sacred  music  can  be  carried  no  farther  than 
it  is  here. —  Straiig's  Letters  frmn  Germany,  1831. 

Scotch  Music. — The  Glengary  pibroch  is  not  a 
singular  instance  of  a  ruthless  tribe  priding  themselves 
upon  deeds  of  the  blackest  perfidy  and  atrocity.  The 
tune,  **  Lesley  among  the  Leiths,''  took  its  name  from 
being  played  for  a  dancing  party,  in  which  a  Lesley, 
whose  family  was  at  feud  with  the  Leiths,  chanced  to 
be  mingled  with  individuals  of  the  obnoxious  name. 
The  hereditary  rage  burst  forth  at  contact  with  the 
hated  blood ;  and  Lesley,  literally  like  a  frantic  Indian 
running  "amuck,"  drew  his  dirk,  and  danced  on  in 
fury,  striking  to  each  side,  and  laying  his  enemies  dead 
and  wounded  at  his  feet.  He  threw  open  a  window, 
leapt  out,  and  escaped ;  and  the  glory  of  this  action  is 
commemorated  by  the  name  given  to  the  tune. 
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TIME'S  SONG. 

O'er  the  level  plain,  where  mountains 

Greet  me  as  I  go, 
O'er  the  desert  waste,  where  fountains 

At  my  bidding  flow. 
On  the  boundless  beam  by  day, 

On  the  eloud  by  night, 
I  am  rushing  hence  away ; 

Who  will  chain  my  flight? 

War  his  wary  watch  was  keeping ; 

I  have  crush'd  his  spear ; 
Grief  within  her  bower  was  weeping, 

i  have  dried  her  tear ; 
Pleasure  caught  a  minute's  hold — 

Then  1  hurried  by. 
Leaving  all  her  banquet  cold, 

And  her  goblet  dry. 


Power  had  won  a  throne  of  glory — 

Where  is  now  his  fame? 
Genius  said — "I  live  in  story;" 

Who  hath  heard  his  name? 
Love,  beneath  a  myrtle  bough, 

Whisper'd — "  Why  so  fast?" 
And  the  roses  cm  his  brow 

Wither'd  as  I  pass'd. 

I  have  heard  the  heifer  lowing 

O'er  the  wild  wave's  bed, 
1  have  seen  the  billow  flowing 

Where  the  cattle  fed ; 
Where  began  my  wanderings? 

Memory  will  not  say ; 
Where  will  rest  my  weary  wings  ? 

Science  turns  away. 

American  Paper. 


fiOPRANO, 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


THE  BROOM   OF   COWDENKNOWES. 

GLEE  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 
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Bkipt    the      burn  and      flew    to      me,    I        met    him  with  good   will. 
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O  the  broom,  the 
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my     dear     swain.  With     his  pil>e  and     my        ewes. 
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my      dear  swain  with        his    pipe     and    my      ewes. 
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How  blythe,  ilk  morn  was  I  to  see 

My  swain  come  ower  the  hill  I 
He  skipt  the  burn  and  flew  to  me ; 
I  met  him  with  good  will. 

Oh,  the  broom,  the  bonnie,  bonnie  broom  ! 

The  broom  of  Cowdenknowes  ! 
I  wish  I  were  with  my  dear  swain, 
"With  his  pipe  and  my  ewes. 

I  wanted  neither  ewe  nor  Iamb, 
"While  his  flock  near  me  lay  ; 
He  pather'd  in  my  sheep  at  night, 
And  cheer'd  me  a'  the  day. 

He  tuned  his  pipe,  and  play'd  sae  sweet, 

The  birds  sat  listening  bye  ; 
E'en  the  dull  cattle  stood  and  gazed, 
Charm'd  with  the  melodye. 

While  thus  we  spent  our  time,  by  turns 

Betwixt  our  flocks  and  play, 
1  envied  not  the  fairest  dame, 

Though  e'er  so  rich  or  gay. 


Hard  fate  that  I  should  banish'd  be, 

Gang;  heavily,  and  mourn. 
Because  I  loved  the  kindest  swain 

That  ever  yet  was  born. 

He  did  oblige  me  every  hour  ; 

Could  I  but  iaithful  be? 
He  stole  my  heart ;  could  I  refuse 

Whate'er  he  ask'd  of  me  ? 

My  doggie,  and  my  little  kit, 

That  held  my  wee  soup  whey, 
My  plaidie,  brooch,  and  crookit  stick. 

May  now  lie  useless  bye. 

Adieu,  ye  Cowdenknowes,  adieu  I 

fareweel,  a'  pleasures  there  I 
Ye  gods,  restore  me  to  my  swain — 
Is  a'  I  crave  or  care. 

Oh,  the  broom,  the  bonnie,  bonnie  broom  I 

The  broom  o'  the  Cowdenknowes! 
I  wish  I  were  with  my  dear  swain, 
With  his  pipe  and  my  ewes 
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EV'RY    BUSH    NEW    SPRINGING. 


1st 
SOPRANO. 


2d 
SOPRANO. 


ALTO,  or  3d 
SOPRANO 


TENOR. 


BASS. 
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THE   YOUNG   WHO   IN   WISDOM. 

ROUND  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 
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^^^^ 


I 
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The         young      who        in  wis  -  dom 


and 


vir    -    tue         en 
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Store 


com  -  fort       for  manhood,  and         peace       for       old 


•Jizr 


gaRe, 


age. 


I 


WEBER. 

A  Dresden  letter,  of  the  8th  of  June  (1844),  states 
that  the  son  of  Weber,  the  composer,  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  London  to  bring  back  the 
mortal  remains  of  his  father,  deposited  in  the  Catho- 
lic chapel  in  Moorfields,  the  clergy  of  which  have 
generously  offered  to  pay  the  whole  expence  of  the 
transport,  while  a  committee  of  professional  musi- 
cians and  dilettanti  has  been  formed  for  receiving 
the  body  of  the  great  maestro  with  all  solemnity, 
for  conducting  it  to  the  general  cemetery,  and  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  author 
of  "  Der  Freischutz"  of  suitable  magnificence. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  STYLE  BETWEEN 
ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH  SINGERS. 

The  Italians  address  all  their  early  efforts  to  the 
formation  of  a  rich,  sweet,  liquid,  or  in  one  word, 
mellifluous  tone,  which  is  produced  in  one  uniform 
method,  always  brought  from  the  same  place,  and 
though  regulated  as  to  quality,  and  transmuted  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  force  of  various  expression,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiment  and  occasion,  yet  preserves 
sufficiently  the  reigning  quality  of  its  original  nature 
to  preclude  those  disagreeable  effects,  so  fatal  to  the 
kindling  train  of  emotion,  which  arise  from  the 
distinct  and  palpable  differences  to  be  observed  in 
singers  imperfectly  educated  in  this  grand  respect. 
To  this  end  the  scale  of  an  Italian  singer  is  com- 
pletely formed  aod  fixed  before  the  master  ventures 
a  single  step  beyond  this  first,  this  important,  this 
indispensable  postulation  in  fine  execution. 

Here  it  is  that  English  singers  first  feel  the  want 
of  a  patient  persevering  course  of  instruction.  They 
quit  this  elementary  but  fundamental  and  essential 
part  of  their  practice  too  soon.  The  consequence 
is,  that  quality,  precision,  purity,  and  uniformity  of 
voicing,  are  often,  nay  generally  wanting.  The 
power  of  producing  tone  in  exactly  such  quantities 
as  is  required — that  commanding  faculty  of  increas- 
ing from  the  smallest  perceptible  sound  to  the  loudest 
volume,  or  diminishing  by  the  same  just  gradation, 
is  seldom  attained,  and  of  course  the  voicing  becomes 
crude,  uncertain,  and  unfinished,  and  not  uufre- 
quently  the  intonation  is  not  so  sure  as  consists  with 
the  species  of  practice  the  Italians  practise  and 
pursue. 

Among  the  Italian  modes  of  expression,  which 
depend  upon  the  combination  of  what  may  be  called 
idiomatic  notions  with  peculiar  technical  means — 
the  method  uf  carrying  the  voice  from  one  note  to 


another,  particularly  on  distant  intervals,  must 
immediately  arrest  attention.  They  use  it  to  convey 
tenderness  or  pathos,  and  it  comes  upon  ears  ac- 
customed to  Italian  taste  with  singular  beauty  and 
effect.  They  execute  this  ornament  sotto  voce,  and 
with  great  delicacy.  But  it  is  certainly  proper  to 
themselves,  certainly  national.  Genuine  English 
style  unquestionably  rejects  this  grace.  To  English 
ears  it  sounds  too  effeminately — too  like  the  drawl 
of  affectation,  and  indeedunless  done  with  excessive 
precision  and  delicacy,  and  unless  applied  with 
consummate  skill  and  taste,  it  has  such  an  effect. 
If  in  the  least  degree  too  loud,  it  deforms  and  reduces 
the  passion  and  passage  it  is  intended  to  elevate 
and  adorn. 

The  third  and  most  general  and  striking  differ- 
ence to  be  observed  between  Italian  and  English 
style,  lies  in  the  superior  force  and  transition  em- 
ployed by  the  Italians  when  compared  with  the 
English.  The  former  often  concentrate  their  ut- 
most power  upon  a  word,  and  as  immediately  sink 
into  the  softest  and  most  delicious  langour.  The 
sober,  subdued,  and  chaste  tenor  of  English  singing 
has  not  hitherto  admitted  such  rapid  and  powerful 
putting  forth  or  reduction  of  the  voice.  But  this 
too  we  should  say  is  the  national  and  the  natural 
difference  in  the  language  of  passion.  The  Italians 
kindle  suddenly,  feel  intensely,  and  utter  what  they 
fbel  as  they  feel  it.  The  English  are  slower  both 
in  their  apprehension  and  in  their  expression. 
And  last,  not  least,  all  the  great  Italian  singers  we 
hear  are  trained  to  the  theatre — to  the  production  of 
dramatic  effect,  which  raises  their  elocution  and 
varies  the  colouring  which  they  give  by  tone.  Our 
greatest  English  singers,  on  the  contrary,  are  called 
upon  to  exhibit  their  purest  and  finest  specimens 
of  ability  in  the  Orchestra,  and  before  audiences 
whose  peculiar  notions  of  propriety  would  revolt  at 
anything  bordering  upon  the  manner  of  the  theatre. 
Again,  the  songs  which  the  really  scientific  part  of 
the  English  nation  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
admire,  have  been  drawn  principally  from  the  sa- 
cred works  of  Handel,  with  casual  interspersions  of 
Purcell,  and  Arne,  and  have  been  sung  in  a  style 
traditionally  delivered  from  the  composer  himself 
through  the  successive  generations  of  singers.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  public 
have  began  to  relish  or  even  desire  the  airs  of  any 
other  composer.  This  traditional  style  is  as  wholly 
freed  from  Italian  modes  of  expression  as  from  the 
force  and  efl'ect  of  the  theatre. — From  an  Article  in 
the  Musical  Quarterly  Renew. 
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Come     honest  friends  and  jo    -     vial    boys 


follow,    follow,    follow,    follow 
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vial  bojs  and 


hon  -  est  friends,  follow,        follow,    follow,    follow,    follow 
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Ho    -    nest  friends  come      fol  -   low    me, 


jo      -     rial    boys 
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fol  -  low,    follow      me 
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and  sing  this  catch. 


and  sing  this  catcb. 
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tne,  come    follow    me  and  sing-  this         catch, 


and  sing  this      catch. 


and  sing  this 
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fol  -  low,   follow       me 


and  sing  this  catch. 


and  sing  this  catch, 
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and    sing  this  catch,  and  sing    this 
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catch  mer  -  rj     mer  -  ri 
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catch,  and  sing    this  catch,  and  sing   this 
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and   sing  this  catch,  sing  this         catch  mer  -  ry    mer  -  ri 
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LOVE  TURN'D  TO  HATRED. 

I  will  not  love  one  minute  more,  I  swear, 

No,  not  a  minute;  not  a  sigh  or  tear 

Thou  get'st  from  me,  or  one  kind  look  again, 

Though  thou  should'st  court  me  to't,  and  would'st 

begin, 
I  will  not  think  of  thee,  but  as  men  do 
Of  debts  and  sins,  and  then  I'll  curse  thee  too ; 
No.  88. 


For  thy  sake,  woman  shall  be  now  to  me 
Less  welcome,  than  at  midnight  ghost  shall  be. 
I'll  hate  so  perfectly,  that  it  shall  be 
Treason  to  love  that  man  that  loves  a  she  j 
Nay,  I  will  hate  the  very  good,  I  swear, 
That's  in  thy  sex,  because  it  does  lie  there; 
Their  very  virtue,  grace,  discourse,  and  wit, 
And  all  for  thee ;  What,  wilt  thou  love  me  yet  '" 
Sir  John  Suckling, 
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THE   BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 
OH  WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST. 
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C.  Kreli. 
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Oh       wert     thou     in     the 
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cauld  blast    on       yon  -  der    lea,    on       yon-der     lea.   My 
jenerHooh' In       Ke-gen-fluth,  in       Ke-gen-fluth,  Mit 
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shel-ter  thee,    I'd      shel-ter  thee;    Or      did  mis  ■  fortune's 
Sturmeswuth,    vor      Sturmeswuth.    Ja      drohte      Liebchen 


bit  -  ter  storms  a-round  thee  blaw,  a- 
Alissgesehick   Dir  grimm  und  wild,  dir 
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round  thee  blaw,  Thy       bield  should  be     my 
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Or  were  I  !n  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare. 
The  desert  were  a  paradise. 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there : 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign. 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

"Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 


Wohnt  ich,  wo  grau  der  Himmel  waer' 

Und  karg  das  Land,  und  karg  das  Land , 
Mir  schien'  die  Wuest'  ein  Paradies 

An  deiner  Hand,  an  deiner  Hand  1 
Und  war  ich  Koenig  dieser  Welt, 

Du,  Suesse,  mein,  du,  Suesse,  main. 
Die  reinste  Perl'  im  Diadem 

Waerst  du  allein,  waerst  du  allein. 


It  is  too  late  for  us  to  declare  the  unWersality  of  the  genius  of  Robert  Burns,  as  though  it  were  a  newly 
discovered  fact.  That  was  felt  synchronously  with  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  works.  His 
writings,  while  they  were  thoroughly  Scottish,at  the  same  time  possessedso  eminently  the  power  of  awakening 
the  best  sympathies  of  humanity,  that  they  thenceforward  procured  for  their  inspired  author  the  high  title  of 
interpreter  of  the  heart's  language,  and  the  truthful  bard  of  nature.  In  every  country  where  Britain's  litera- 
ture has  been  permitted  to  shed  its  benign  influence,  there  have  the  songs  of  Burns,  the  Glorious  Ploughman, 
become  the  language  of  love,  of  sympathy,  of  affection,  and  of  duty.  His  bitter  denunciations  of  aristocratic 
pride  and  assumption,  of  aristocratic  truculence  and  servility,  have  been  conned  when  they  dared  not  be  openly 
spoken ;  his  faithful  pictures  of  nature  have  become  chosen  models  for  imitation  ;  his  great  and  honest 
independence  has  become  a  motive  with  noble  men ;  and  his  verses  fraught  with  hope  have  soothed  the  de- 
pressed and  bowed  spirit  when  all  other  sources  of  comfort  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  by  no  means  new  train  of  reflection,  from  perusing  the  foregoing  air  and  song. 
The  song  "  Liebchen  ueber  AUes,"  by  W.  Gerhard,  a  German  poet,  is  more  an  imitation  than  a  translation  of 
Burn's  song  "  O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,"  but  this  may  be  from  the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  metaphor 
and  idiom  of  the  Scottish  into  the  German  language.  W.  Gerhard  has  translated  a  selection  from  the  songs 
of  Burns,  which  are  very  popular  on  the  continent,  and  Carl  Krebs,  Kapell-meister,  Hamburgh,  one  of  the 
best  living  German  song-composers,  has  written  music  for  a  number  of  these.  The  musician  in  this  instance 
has  produced  a  simple  and  pleasing  melody,  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  that  of  Burns'  song, 
that,  however,  could  hardly  be  expected,  as  it  was  composed  for  the  German  not  for  the  Scottish  song.  "  Oh 
wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast"  is  usually  sung  to  the  old  Scottish  melody,  "The  Lass  of  Livingston,"  which 
we  give  below.  We  may  mention  that  the  present  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  specimens  from  the  works  of  the 
best  modern  song-composers  of  Germany  which  we  intend  from  time  to  time  to  present  to  our  subscribers.— 
Ed.  B.  M. 


THE  LASS  OF  LIVINGSTON. 


,  Slow. 


-  LINES 

0 

ON  A  PIECE  OF  SCULPTURE  ENTITLED 

"  THE  BLIND  TEACHING  THE  BLIND. " 

ADDRESSED  TO  J.  FILLANS,  ESQ. 

Say,  FiUans,  if  thy  noble  art  can  charm 
Earth's  elements  to  bright  and  glowing  form  ? 
Or  has  thy  god-like  genius  power  to  tell 
Where,  in  some  mountain's  marble  bondage,  dwell 
Beings  of  light,  and  prophet-like  command 
Th'  obedient  rock  to  yield  thy  glorious  band 
Of  men  and  angels  forth,  to  bless  our  clime 
With  truth  and  beauty,  through  all  coming  time  ? 

What  magic  power  produced  this  sainted  pair. 
Which,  steeped  in  beauty,  glow  divinely  there ; 
Clothed  in  all  heavenly  dreaming  that  descends 
In  a  soft  silvery  shower  of  light,  which  blends 
In  melting  sympathy  with  human  thought ! 
Gazing  on  these,  we  weep — the  heart  full  fraught 
With  love !    That  radiant  head — these  sightless  eyes. 
Still  heaven-directed,  commune  with  the  skies; 


As  if,  in  golden  tones,  some  angel  bright 
Whispered  the  soul  away  to  realms  of  light : 
That  rising  bosom  heaves  its  silent  prayer 
Through  parted  lips,  which  woo  the  listening  air: 
These  trembling  fingers,  with  perception  fine. 
Stray  o'er  that  sacred  page  of  truth  divine  ; 
With  quick  inquiring  sense,  still  feel  the  way 
Through  words  of  promise  to  eternal  day ; 
And  gifted  eyes  can  see  the  soul  prepare. 
On  lofty  wing,  to  mount  th'  aspiring  air. 

O !  there  are  moments  when  the  heart  will  prove 
A  joyous  thing,  which  pours  its  fervid  love 
In  flowing  song ;  and,  when  th'  entranced  sight 
Rejoices  all  in  sweet  celestial  light — 
Th'  enraptured  ear  with  heavenly  music  teems, 
And  then  we  own  this  world,  a  world  of  dreams; 
Past,  present,  and  to  come,  no  cares  annoy. 
Creation  swims  in  seas  of  cloudless  joy — 
Soft,  balmy  odours  breathe  a  charmed  air. 
To  soothe  each  sense  the  soul  confesses  there  ; 
And  round  that  fragrant  pair,  in  gifted  hour. 
Has  FiUans  flung  this  heaven-inspiring  power ! 

A.  D.  Robertson. 
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m 


s 


^s:**: 


:i=i=P: 


:i=i!=i: 


I — I — I- 


:i=i 


;fia: 


-©- 


with     his    name,  sweetly 


6  -  cho       with    his        name  1 


while  the 


1 


■^=p: 


:^f: 


mm 


^^=P: 


:|=: 


sweetly 


■:^^zzt:: 


tzt 


-e— P— ^g-p- 


e   -  cho      with   his 


namel 


while   the 


gn==: 


1 


^i^p: 


:C:: 


:p 


— e- 


:t:=z; 


sweetly 


1- 


?=Ffj 


=q: 


:e??: 


'-=\- 


bliss  -  ful 


^m 


cho    with    his    name,  while  the        bliss  -  ful  bliss  -  ful 


~p=pzr^z 


-Jz~\=d 


-!*-i-. 


^E^i 


:c;:-rF: 


while  the       bliss  -  ful         seats        of        heaven. 


|z 


2d:: 


:iz 


fit 


biss  -    ful    bliss  -  ful 


seats      of      heaven. 


w 


~e— I*- 


:j=:f=: 


,tf^z^=tEp:rp:^=^ 


j—zc 


IjEZI^dz^ZP 


:=!: 


-i— u 


seats,  while  the     bliss  -  ful  seats       of       heaven 


3tl 


=ip: 


nz^zzq: 


'--^- 


-1 — h-' 

seats,  while  the      bliss  •  fa 


Z£i=#i: 


sweet  -  ]y 


e    -    cho       with         his 


zfrf: 


seats       of      heaven 


t=t 


:#.Eqtt^=t=P: 


:^=:t 


zip; 


sweet  -  ly 


e    -    cho         with     his 


_.-J_- 


-ffiE^ 


3E= 


:p=:i: 


-h- 


H-Fi- 


in 


:p-^ 


-tdflxi^z^ 


1 


Bweet  -    ly 


e     -     cho         with      his  name. 


Saints  and      an-  gels      joined  in 


sweet    -  ly 


with      his  name, 


Saints  and       an  -  gels        join'd  in 


=•'=^3^:^ 


^lEtESE^-EEl; 


EFEi" 


-p-W—W- 


^::^—W: 


ipz^rrf 


I 


name    sweetly 


cho        with      his  name. 


Saints  and       an  -  gels        join'd  in 


5-tf] 


±f^ 


3e5|E3EE 

1— I— « 


lit 


i=~r~w- 


:t 


±:-3tz3izzzizzii: 


-t 


:t=±: 


name    sweetly  e     »     cho        with      his  name. 


Saints  and     an 


)I3       join'd  in 
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l==p=jEz:sq 


=q3i: 


:^EZp_i=. 


t^^-- 


con  -  cert  &ing  the  prais 


:i=:i: 


zirizzM: 


zizit 


^i=i==i): 


siog  the  prais  -  es        of      - 


the      Lamb, 


:t: 


Si 


con  -  cert 


i: 


rfze' 


12*. 


sing  the 


:p=P=P: 


titdzrpz^: 


tSz 


i=t 


-i::_p 


± 


con  -  cert 


sing  the  prais    -  es  of         the        Lamb, 


.-PS- 


1^ 


^- 


:g=i:*=p: 


:t: 


^ite: 


sing  the        prai3  -    es 


of 


the      Lamb, 


while  the 


blissful. 


bliss  -  ful 


:=P 


^^■ 


EESi^l^Eg 


sing  the  prais  -  es 


•tf*: 


i=iz± 


of       the       Lamb, 


:i=iz 


^#ji-=^. 


while  the     bliss  -  ful 


:S^ 


± 


prais 


TV'hile  the 


m 


— i-*>i— -I — 

— H-^-ol— a— 


:pE=:p 


:t=:P= 


^-W- 


:t=t 


seats,      the        bliss  -  ful        seats      of     heaven 


i-t 


W=~i: 


'Hizri: 


T=,-^ 


:i=* 


rptqrit:: 


:i=l=i=3t=i: 


:ji5:il:* 


:i=:qi 


Beats,      the       bliss  -  ful         seats     of      heaven 


sweet  -  ly 


cho      with 


-  his 


i-fz 


=^p^ 


-l--'-H — ^-1 — I \ 


:er^=P 


"^M 


■&- 


:jd;: 


:i3i=^ 


—I — "■ 

bliss  -  fulj        bliss  -  ful        seats      of     heaven 


sweet  -  ly 


cho    with    -    -   his 


S^^»- 


ii^-EE 


:t=t^ 


while    the        bliss  -  ful         seats    of     heaven 
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qE=P=p 


:P=^- 


:P=^= 


s^izp: 


r^frrp: 


=P= 


Bweet  -    ly         e    •     clio      with      his  name  I 


:t=td!: 


i ^ 

while    the      bliss  -  ful 


t=P=i 


ntrizzi 


^=i: 


nl^q: 


-©- 


:^: 


£=i=Wr 


'-HP^t. 


:S- 


name,  sweetly  e     -     cho       with   hia 


name  I 


while  the       bliss  -  ful     seats,    the 


if*=p: 


:P=^: 


:t: 


=F=^ 


:=!: 


:#f- 


ic 


-t — i- 

name,  sweetly         e    -    cho      with      his  name  I  while  the      bliss  -   ful,         bliss  -  ful      seats,    the 


:i=S— i: 


j^: 


sweet  -  ly 


e    -    cho     with    his 


in: 


ii=^z 


name  I 


^ 


while  the 


l^i 


-fz^zjt 


I 


:P=^ 


:P=:^ 


:t=t=t 


:n 


"4- 


bliss  -  ful        seats      of        heaven 


sweet  -  ly 


a^ri: 


:S=^: 


bliss  -  ful 


seats     of        heaven 


:i=3t:i: 


:i=Mi 


E^Et-a 


sweet  -  ly 


e  -  cho      with 


his  name,  sweetly 


--wrr^ 


■xz 


mz 


T.=iz 


:W=i- 


Mzft: 


±=iz 


— r~frr«-»— ^- 


:J= 


h- 

sweet  -  ly  e   -   cho       with     -     -     his  name,  sweetly 


W: 


bliss  -  ful       seats       of        heaven 


zicm^ 


i 


^- 


:St 


± 


-t=f=t= 


bliss  -  ful        seats      of        heaven 


sweet  -  ly 


:Prs: 


:e^rp 


-H 


1- 


3q-rp: 


:=l: 


-p-p-PS- 


=f:: 


25—^ 


i^: 


EE 


6    -    cho  with       his        name, 


His 


sa  -   Ting       name  I 


=!= 


q — i=.__f=._ii. 


-=|: 


!=izri: 


:i=i: 


-e>- 


idzzizi 


--i—p.- 


6    -     cho  with       his      name, 


His 


sa   -   Ting    name . 


±± 


z^qf— f: 


-\=z 


■H !=- 


ipzpzezzf: 


^S^iZZ^ 


-tir 


-r 


d±i: 


3E 


e    -    cho 


with      his       name. 


His 


sa    -    Ting    name  I 


:=l: 


i 


-r-i=- 


3:^= 


X 


2d: 


3E 


:t: 


:lz: 


e  -    cho  with        liis     name. 


His 


sa   -   Ting    name  1 
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LADDIE,     OH,     LEAVE     ME. 


Words  by  Joseph  M'  Gregor. 

Slow,  with  expression.  k      |  1 


-s.-n 


J: 


^^^^ 


=3^=:ff: 


,      I    N   IS 
|z|rjn:iz.-?z: 


^= 


Old  air. 


'^- 


L^i=iESiil 


=lEfc^: 


Doun  whar  the      burnie  ring     winiplin  and       cheer  -  ie,  When  love's  star  was    sinilin',       I 


gi-=i=jrr^£^ 


:p:rp[=; 


n^ 


-e — 


3:iz: 


-I — \-&- 


-.^-\zz\z 


:t: 


-e- 


-r 


::l: 


:t: 


I 


f 


t=t 


::]: 


:3s; 


-q-*^^ 


i= 


3s; 


■*-•*- 


1s:=^: 


i=to:=ix:i: 


'^-Q-- 


33Z 


E3.=? 


=szi-5-i± 


ra:; 


11  I        .  I. 

met  wi'    my      dearie,      Ah  1    Tain  was  its       smilin',  she 


BE 


3$: 


!t:=: 


=i— == 


-e- 


jq. 


wad  na        be     -     lieve     me.  But 

-^-         -I- 


:=i: 


-T- 


-«i- 


X^- 


cried    wi 


saucy  air,  Laddie,  Oh,   leave  me. 


W 


rq: 


J^ 


■&-•— 


-e 

3 


E3; 

rr 


leave  me,    leave    me,    Laddie,  Oh,    leave  me. 


-e- 


~i- 


-e- 
-1" 


==^EE?EE 


.l:^-'=fi: 


-0— 


I 


Down  whar  the  burnie  rins  wimplin  and  eheerie, 
When  love's  star  was  smilin',  I  met  wi'  my  dearie ; 
Ah  !  vain  was  its  smilin',  she  wadna  believe  me, 
But  cried  wi'  a  saucy  air,  "  Laddie,  Oh  !  leave  me, 
"  Leave  me,  leave  me,  laddie.  Oh  I  leave  me." 

"I've  lo'ed  thee  o'er  truly  to  seek  a  new  dearie, 
I've  lo'ed  thee  o'er  fondly,  through  life  e'er  to  weary, 
I've  lo'ed  thee  o'er  lang,  love,  at  last  to  deceive 

thee, 
Look  cauldly  or  kindly,  but  bid  me  not  leave  thee." 
Leave  thee,  leave  thee,  &c. 


"There's  nae  ither  saft  e"e  that  lills  me  wi'  pleasure, 
There's  nae  ither  rose- lip  has  half  0'  its  treasure. 
There's  nae  ither  bower,  love,  shall  ever  receive  me, 
Till  death  break   this  fond  heart— oh,  then   1  maun 
leave  thee." 

Leave  thee,  leave  thee,  &c. 

The  tears  o'er  her  cheeks  ran  like  dew  from  red  roses, 
AVhat  hope  to  the  lover  one  tear-drop  discloses ; 
I  kiss'd  them,  and  blest  her,  at  last  to  relieve  me 
She  yielded  her  hand,andsigh'd,"Oh  I  never  leave  me." 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  &o. 


EXTRAORDINARY  MUSICAL  TALENT. 

A  labouring  man,  named  Shadrack  Chapman, 
who  resides  at  Drajcott,  near  Wells,  in  Somerset- 
shire, who  has  nothing  but  his  wages  as  an 
agricultnral  day  labourer  to  subsist  on,  and  who 
has  never  received  the  smallest  instruction  in  music, 
has  composed  a  series  of  anthems,  psalm  tunes, 
and  sacred  pieces  of  music,  arranged  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  several  of  which  contain  merit  of 
the  highest  order.  The  author  of  these  works  is 
self-taught  by  perseverance,  and,  surmounting  the 
most  incredible  difficulties,  he  has  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  harmony,  thorough 

No.  89. 


bass,  fugue,  and  counterpoint.  This  knowledge 
may  rather  be  called  practical  tlian  theoretical,  as 
it  has  been  acquired  by  finding  out  the  rules  by 
which  the  masters  have  written,  from  a  perusal  of 
their  music,  and  not  from  the  study  of  works  of 
instruction.  Amongst  the  pieces  composed  bv 
Chapman  are  several  fugues,  that  for  grammatical 
accuracy  might  have  done  credit  to  the  old  masters. 
The  poor  man  has  been  taken  by  the  hand  by  a 
benevolent  clergyman,  who  is  publishing  several  of 
his  works  at  a  small  charge.  Chapman  plays  no  in- 
strument, but  so  accurate  is  his  ear  that  he  can  cor. 
rectly  call  every  note,  including  the  flats  and  sharps, 
as  they  arc  sounded. — NcTvsj)a2fcr  2>ora(/rapk. 
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ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CONCERT  SPIRITUEL. 
In  the  year  1725,  Philidor,  Musicien  de  la 
chambre  du  Roi,  and  elder  brother  to  the  celebrated 
composer  of  that  name,  obtained  from  BI.  Franeine, 
then  manager  of  the  Opera,  permission  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  on  those  dajs  in  the  Lent  season 
on  which  there  was  no  operatic  performance. 
This  grant  was  made  to  Philidor  by  a  contract 
for  three  years,  the  term  commencing  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1725,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
thousand  livres  each  season, — under  the  restric- 
tion, however,  of  his  not  permitting,  on  the  nights 
of  his  sacred  performances,  any  pieces  in  the 
French  language  nor  any  operatic  melodies,  to  be 
sung.  The  same  composer  afterwards  obtained  per- 
mission to  give  this  Concert  Spirituel  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  private  theatre  of  which 
it  long  continued  to  take  place.  He  afterwards 
obtained  from  M.  Franeine  a  renewal  of  his  contract 
for  three  years  more,  in  which  the  former  inhibition 
respecting  the  use  of  French  words  and  secular  airs 
was  excluded.  In  1728,  Philidorceded  his  privilege 
to  M.  Simand.  Six  years  afterwards,  the  Academie 
Moyal  e  de  Xusique  took  the  management  of  these 


concerts  into  their  own  hands.  In  1741,  M.  Thuret, 
at  that  time  manager  of  the  Opera,  confirmed  the 
license  for  six  years  to  M.  Royer,  for  a  considera- 
tion of  six  thousand  livres  per  annum ;  which 
contract,  in  the  year  1749,  was  renewed  for  fourteen 
years.  At  the  death  of  M.  Royer,  in  1756,  M. 
Motidonville  undertook  the  Concert  Spirituel,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  former 
proprietor;  after  which,  in  1762,  he  was  succeeded 
by  M.  D'Auvergne.  In  1773,  the  management 
passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Garvinies,  who  in  1777 
resigned  the  concern,  in  a  highly  improved  state, 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Legros,  and  his  associate  M. 
Berthame.  The  concert  soon  afterwards  began  to 
decline,  and  the  embarrassed  conductors  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  charge.  It  afterwards, 
however,  revived  under  a  more  fortunate,  if  not 
more  able  superintendence;  and  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  when, 
together  with  every  other  concert,  it  ceased;  but  was 
afterwards  restored  at  the  Theatre  Fei/deau.  Here 
the  Concert  Spirituel  was  conducted  with  the 
highest  success  by  Messrs.  Garat  and  Wabonne, 
till  it  became  incorporated  with  the  Conservatoire, 
where  it  still  continues. 


WERE  I  LIKE  A  MONARCH  TO  REIGN. 

DUET. 


Webbe. 


-p. — i= 


:-t 


AVere  1    lilte       a 


niou  -  urch      to 


reign, 


"Were 


graces      my  sub    -  jects       to 


:=tfE^Eg£|gE^^|Eg^E^E^pE^g^^E|gjgig 


be,        I'd  leave  them  and     fly    to  the      plain     - 


~=^=?3:iJS*=^rS^= 


graces    my 


sub  -  jects       to 


:=1: 


ZTTiZ 


:^z 


:P=:R=f: 


fct3=ti=c=?3i?!j^i: 


be,         I'd  leave  them  and       fly  to  the       plain 


itf::^: 


—Wr. 


=l=t 


3e; 


E^ 


:S 


SEHEfEiEi; 


i^g 


To     dwell  in     a  cot  -    tage     with  thee. 


But      if      I      must 


^7\ 


-S=^-: 


iiG 


m 


^■i- 


3d: 


fc^rti=^=^,S=lziz-iHzid=^=i^3z 


u^zzzizj: 


~a- 


To  dwell     in    a  cot  -  tage     with        thee.         But      if       I    must        feel,     must 
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i^i^S-^S"^S~l^=g^^ 


feel      your  dia  -    dain,  If        tears,  if  tears     can  -    not       cru  -  el  -  ty       drown,     O 


Z^ZZT^Zi 


■■Z^-zzC 


-^5-4 — --i — I- 


■i^E^rz 


■.s^z^n^- 


:i=t: 


— p- 


:eS3 


^-^~ 


-^dz^r^ZZ^Z^Z^^z] 


feel  your      dia  -   dain,      If      tears,  if         tears    can   -   not      cru  -  el  -  ty     drown,    O 


^^^E= 


zi^t^^ 


-Kr 


gE^EE^I 


let  me    not  live       in    this        pain,    - 


r 

let       me  not 


live,      not 


-f 


flzrtjzi^ 


irizH 


-T^ 


:^ 


R=q=is 


*i- 


*:i: 


E£ 


■•=.'- 


=i= 


::!: 


e^: 


-pi — pi 


let  me     not 


live      in      tliis 


pain, 


O 


let     me     not 


fcr^: 


^#=^ 


EE^E 


:P3= 


^^ 


:^B5i^3=^P=^=H=i^ 


ui 


5 


,t=ist 


v^ 


-■^fci — ^ 


live         in       this    pain.  But  give       me  my        death       in  a  frown. 


m 


ZH 


:ir 


;z^z\zs- 


^£!e^ 


zz\=izi-. 


zizzziiz: 


xi- 


live         in       this  pain,  But  give      me  my  death       in         a        frow;' 


THE    FISHERMAN'S    GLEE. 


Words  by  Miss  Baillie, 
Moderate, 


-^S- 


.r=zf- 


ir.  Rhodes,  Sheffield. 


:=\- 


;#=^==e: 


1 — 
No 


zf.zrzzf.z±ZMzEzz 


:t=zt::tt=t:=rt: 


:t: 


±:==t: 


-tzzwz 


zf^zzzE: 


:3^z?zziz= 


fish       stir 


■fcr— Ir =.- 

our  heav  -  ing-         net,       And  tlie  sky         ii 


-fr»- 


«==a: 


izi=i 


-p— 


^-f-#-o 1 1—1— 


.zzz± 


^zz 


pr|znrs= 
3E:^E 


t: 


rlzztrrlizzi 


No  fish         stir  in  our  heav  -  ing         net.     And     tlie         tky         is 


=zzl-4zz^ 


rxLziZtZ 


Z\^ZZWZ=.W. 


==q-p=^zzff: 


^erztcrt 


I 


:trzt: 
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-fz*- 


-EiPp^Si^O^ 


:P=P: 


3==:: 


rfr:?: 


— : — I — I- 


It: 


dark,    and  the        night    is     wet;       And         we         must  ply         our  lust     -    y 


rf- 


-PP- 


II 


-f#- 


:P^: 


:=!: 


-r 


ls;=S 


:P7^5=:3; 


■r~ 


:i^-*ri: 


i=:i): 


:?=P= 


:t-t: 


dark,       and  the       night    is      wet ;        And         we        must  ply         our 


lust 


^m^. 


■.^zp.zw:zw: 


1^=^-4^ 


-m-^- 


n: 


^FH=*= 


-Si^- 


-e- 


Efefep^l 


^fe= 


l^itq: 


^rEzati: 


itpcir 


:znq=q= 


:i=ili 


rtiri: 


oar, 


For  the      tide     is        eb  -  bing         fruni    the      thore,  from  - 


M- 


.^ 


-M- 


itr::q: 


-i=pqs;qs;: 


:i=i: 


a±i=i 


oar 

-e— 


For  the       tide     is         ebbing  from 


:?Er:s: 


:t=t 


rtdzt 


-lESE^-EE- 


:P=f: 


:t 


frN= 


1^ 


-I — h- 


For  the         tide      is       eb  -  bin"  from 


-    the  shore. 


*Z*- 


m 


:5*=: 


lilP 


ifirpzie: 


3^!^ 


:^— t: 


z^zpTp: 


■-^- 


.     -     -      -         the  shore ;  And      sad      are        they  whose      fag  -  gots    burn.  And       fad    are 


bf:i# 


r- 


-ffrff — 


ESEzq: 


:;Sr 


-©- 


jr=+:: 


:3d=i:: 


d— =d: 


lir^ir 


-?z=S: 


:zt=p: 


■•«- 


the 


-I — ' — t— r- 

shore,  And        sad        are         they  whose      fag -gots    burn.  And        sad   are 


=zz*zzzzt:zz:\zz-Jizxizzi=3ziz-z=Jc-- 


;:^^=P= 


-^f=-^^ 


3^=:^ 


:ti=l 


from    the      shore. 
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bf^ 


X5=i: 


^S^ 


:q~^ 


:3:>- 


they  whoso     fag  -  gota    burn,  So      kiud-lj      stirr'd  for     our      re  -  turn,  for         our,    for 


:iJ: 


)-fz#- 


iq=q= 


I 


:^ng=::z!=:* 


f=±q=rp: 


:=l=t 


3:5- 


3q- 


-^■. 


:Pd=^: 


± 


■^- 


-I 1- 

tliej  whose     fag-  -  gots  burn.    So    Uind  -  Ij     stirr'd  for        our    re  -  turn,  for      our,       for 


w& 


1^:^ 


t 


3qr=p: 


i(c:=q: 


*=ft 


zzzzitrznprt 


bd— ir 


r- 


3i^ 


■^ 


Vigoroso. 


ff 


ZfZZfZ 


■.■:m=f: 


#=13^ 


1 


~wr-z:s^=fz 


3:5- 


:te=te: 


:[= 


turn.         Our        boat    13         email,  and    the 


-^- 


Jf. 


3qzr^ 


^--li- 


tem -  pest        rares,  the 


-t=^ 


t=^ 


-F=-P- 
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HAYDN  AND  MRS.  LATROBE. 

This  great  composer,  upon  his  first  visit  to  the 
British  Metropolis,  called  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Latrohe,  whom  he  had  known  in  his  native  country  ; 
but  this  gentleman  beiug  out,  and  BIrs.  Latrohe  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  German  language 
as  Haydn  was  to  converse  in  English,  Ihey  were 
both  in  a  dilemma  for  the  moment ;  w  hen  Haydn, 


casting  his  eye.  round  the  room,  espied  a  portrait 
of  himself  on  the  wall,  and  exclaimed  with  great 
emphasis,  pointing  alternately  to  the  picture  and 
then  to  himself — "  Guiseppe  Haydn!  Guiseppe 
Haydn  !" — the  likeness  being  immediately  recog- 
nised by  the  lady,  she  made  a  token  to  Haydn  to 
be  seated.  Mr.  Latrohe  was  sent  for,  and  soon 
returning,  received  his  distinguished  visitor  with 
great  delight  and  hearty  congratulations. 
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BRIGHT  MOMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable  persons 
I  ever  saw  was  Miss  Porter,  and  I  think  her  con- 
versation moie  delightful  to  remember  than  any 
person's  I  ever  knew.  Sir  Martin  Shee  told  me 
that  he  remembered  her  when  she  was  his  beau- 
ideal  of  female  beauty;  but  in  those  days  she  was 
more  "  fancy  rapt,"  and  gave  in  less  to  the  current 
and  spirit  of  society.  Age  has  made  her,  if  it  may 
be  so  expressed,  less  selHsh  in  her  use  of  thought, 
and  she  pours  it  forth,  like  Pactolus — that  gold 
which  is  sand  from  others.  She  is  still  what  I 
should  call  a  handsome  woman;  or,  if  that  be  not 
allowed,  she  is  the  wreck  of  more  than  a  common 
allotment  of  beauty,  and  looks  it.  Her  person  is 
remarkably  erect,  her  eyes  and  eyelids  (in  this 
latter  resembling  Scott)  very  heavily  moulded,  and 
her  smile  is  beautiful.  It  strikes  me  that  it  always 
is  so — where  it  ever  was.  The  smile  seems  to  be 
the  work  of  the  soul. 

I  have  passed  months  under  the  same  roof  with 
Miss  Porter,  and  nothing  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  find  the  company  in  that  hospitable  house 
dwindled  to  a  "fitaudience  tho'  few,"  and  gathered 
around  the  figure  in  deep  mourning  which  occupied 
the  warmest  corner  of  the  sofa.  In  any  vein,  and 
apropos  to  the  gravest  and  the  gayest  subject,  her 
well-stored  mind  and  memory  flowed  fortli  in  the 
same  rich  current  of  mingled  story  and  reflection, 
and  I  never  saw  an  impatient  listener  beside  her. 
I  recollect,  one  evening,  a  lady  singing  "  Auld 
Robin  Gray,"  and  some  one  remarking,  (rather 
unsentimentally)  at  the  close,  "  By  the  by,  what  is 

Lady ,  (the  authoress  of  the  ballad.)  doing  with 

so  many  carpenters.  Berkeley-Square  is  quite 
deafened  with   their   hammering !"    "  Apropos   of 

carpenters  and  Lady ,"  said  Miss  Porter,  "  this 

same  charming  ballad-writer  owes  something  to 
the  craft.  She  was  better  born  than  provided  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  in  her  younger  days,  was 
once  on  a  visit  to  a  noble  house,  when  to  her 
dismay  a  large  and  fashionable  company  arrived, 
who  brought  with  them  a  mania  for  private  theat- 
ricals. Her  wardrobe  was  very  slender,  barely 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  events  of  a  weekday, 
and  her  purse  contained  only  one  solitary  shilling. 

No.  90.— lid. 


To  leave  the  house  was  out  of  the  question,  to  feign 
illness  as  much  so,  and  to  decline  taking  a  part 
was  impossible,  for  her  talent  and  sprightliness 
were  the  hope  of  the  theatre.  A  part  was  cast  for 
her,  and,  in  despair,  she  excused  herself  from  the 
gay  party  bound  to  the  country -town  to  make  pur- 
chases of  silk  and  satin,  and  shut  herself  up,  a  prey 
to  mortilied  low  spirits.  The  character  required  a 
smart  village  dress,  and  it  certainly  did  not  seem 
that  it  could  come  out  of  a  shilling.  She  sat  at  her 
window,  biting  her  lips,  and  turning  over  in  her 
mind  whether  she  could  borrow  of  some  one,  when 
her  attention  was  attracted  to  a  carpenter,  who  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  stage  in  the  large 
hall,  and  who,  in  the  court  below,  was  turning  off 
from  his  plane  broad  and  long  shavings  of  a  pecu- 
liarly striped  wood.  It  struck  her  that  it  was  like 
ribbon.  The  next  moment  she  was  below,  and 
begged  of  the  man  to  give  her  half  a  dozen  lengths 
as  smooth  as  he  could  shave  them.  He  performed 
his  task  well,  and  depositing  them  in  her  apartment, 
she  set  off  alone  on  horse- back  to  the  village,  and 
with  her  single  shilling,  succeeded  in  purchasing  a 
chip  hat,  of  the  coarsest  fabric.  She  carried  it 
home,  exultingly,  trimmed  it  with  her  pine  shavings, 
and  on  the  evening  of  performance,  appeared  with 
a  white  dress,  and  hat,  and  belt  ribands  which  were 
the  envy  of  the  audience.  The  success  of  her  in- 
vention gave  her  spirits  and  assurance,  and  she 
played  to  admiration.  The  sequel  will  .justify  my 
first  remark.  She  made  a  conquest  ou  that  night 
of  one  of  her  titled  auditors,  whom  she  afterwards 

married.     You   will   allow   that   Lady ,   may 

aflord  to  be  tolerant  of  carpenters.'' 

An  eminent  clergyman  one  evening  became  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  a  wonder  was  expressed 
that  he  had  never  married.  "  That  wonder,"  said 
Miss  Porter, "  was  once  expressed  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  himself  in  ray  hearing,  and  he  told  a 
story  in  answer  which  I  will  tell  you — and  jierhajjs, 
slight  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  history  of  other  hearts 
as  sensitive  and  delicate  as  his  own.  Soon  alter 
his  ordination, he  preached,  once  every  Sabbath, for 
a  clergyman  in  a  small  village  not  twenty  miles 
from  London.  Among  his  auditors,  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  he  observed  a  young  lady,  who  always 
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occupied  a  certain  seat,  and  whose  close  attention 
began  insensibly  to  grow  to  bim  an  object  of  thought 
and  pleasure.  She  left  the  church  as  soon  as  service 
was  over,  and  it  so  chanced  that  he  went  on  for  a 
year  without  knowing  her  name,  but  his  sermon 
was  never  written  without  many  a  thought  how 
she  would  approve  it,  nor  preached  with  satisfaction 
unless  he  read  approbation  in  her  face.  Gradually 
he  came  to  think  of  her  at  other  times  than  when 
writing  sermons,  aud  to  wish  to  see  her  on  other 
days  than  Sundays — but  the  weeks  slipped  on,  and 
though  he  fancied  that  she  grew  paler  and  thinner, 
lie  never  brought  himself  to  the  resolution  either  to 
ask  her  name  or  to  seek  to  speak  with  her.  By 
these  silent  steps,  however,  love  had  worked  into 
his  heart,  and  he  had  madeup  his  mind  to  seek  her 


acquaintance  and  marry  her,  if  possible,  when  one 
day  he  was  sent  for  to  minister  at  a  funeral.  The 
face  of  the  corpse  was  the  same  that  had  looked  up 
to  him  Sunday  after  Suuday,  till  he  had  learned  to 
make  it  a  part  of  his  religion  and  his  life.  He  was 
unable  to  perform  the  service,  and  another  clergy- 
man present  officiated;  and  after  she  was  buried, 
her  father  took  him  aside  and  begged  his  pardon 
for  giving  him  pain — but  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  tell  him  that  his  daughter  had  mentioned 
his  name  with  her  last  breath,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  a  concealed  afl'ection  for  him  had  hurried  her 
to  the  grave.  Since  that,  said  the  clergyman  in 
question,  my  heart  has  been  dead  within  me,  and 
1  look  forward  only.  I  shall  speak  to  lier  in 
heaven." — Tlie  Sunbeam, 


LOVELY    BELL 
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^=l=»=' 


1=^ 


;iEE^ 


o' 


1|:    IV    \    rv^ 


E^^ 


-jV 


rfs: 


:i±=* 


:ir 


r 


3S 


love    80     well,      TS'liile  thro' the  glade  my         <''1__^'|         '"ingi    sweetest    of  sweets  my 


:^=P=:rJ-=l«: 


^ 


5:: 


N   N 


^= 


~1 — ^ 


3Sr?3E 


^£ 


B^^^pE^pl^^lp 


love-ly  Bell,  my  love-ly,   lovely  Bell,    my        love-ly,       love  ly         Bell. 

-^  -I*  -^ 


33 


''^ES~: 


:=t==:pr 


T-^K 


O,  then  I  woo'd  the  village  mmd. 
Who  smiling  heard  my  honest  lay  ; 

And  o'er  the  hills,  to  woodland  shade, 
Fearless  with  me  would  often  stray. 


Won  by  the  verse  herself  inspir'd. 
She  join'd  love's  artless  tale  to  tell, 

And  gave  me  leave,  with  transport  fir'd. 
At  church  to  ring  my  lovely  Bell. 


CANTO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


HIS  YOKE  IS  EASY,   AND  HIS  BURTHEN  IS   LIGHT. 

SIXTH  CHORUS,  FROM  "THE  MESSIAH."  Handel. 


:^ 


His      yoke        is         ea 


-     sy,     his   burthen     is 


fee; 


p 


l=e; 


mm 


^^- 
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xte=t:ft::x=z_w==^r=rz=;p: 


:tf:ie~fi:i=:=irp: 


light,  his        bur  -  then,      liis 


:^:5t=:fc:^=z^: 


bur  -  then   is     light, 


-^ 


:ei 


P 


Iter; 


3FEE 


^—=i—]r- 


His 


:^=js: 


>-=-S-i — f -••- -|-iJ«-t-».^(-«tw«i«i — 


•» l»0'— t ag^l 1 tacmjta™'— 

His       yoke  is  ea 


I 


■^  -  l»:it_ 


.^ — It- tea,! . '-&_kW -"S"*' b- '^ — ^— ■ ' 


joke  is        ea 

— v^g ■ — I—— ivi^ ——a      9- — x~r 


ay  J        his        bur- then        is       light. 


k?=gEfEEfEJSE£|E^£EF5^ 


sr 


^ 


-tr 1?--^ 


:p; — p—f^- 


z\z-zz 


~ji: 


sj. 


liis     burthen  is 


liulit,  liis    burthen        is 


li-ht. 


his 


:EgEiE^gEE^^E^^e£B-:£E£g 


His        }uke  is        ea 


lEz: 


r_^-f.E3EiriE5r^= 


— t^ 


-M^^^^^±^^ 


:k==^=^=t^l 


his      bur  -  then      is        light,         his    burthen,     his 


z-z=:zzp—z?:z>±^?.^zzM-ss^zz^zzz 


his  bur  -  tlitn       is     light, 


^=^ 


Ei^=?=^=fEz^t=5=^dEi5=#"-M=^Fl=ii3=^======^l 

rS^z=^z=t2-':?^-=zt2EI=iix3«z:fc:^=:^zi=f*^— =:3=r==rzzl 


bur-thcu,       his     bur-tlien,        his  bur  then    is  light,        is         light. 


ii 


his    bur-then,      his  burtlien      is    light, 
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-i*-i , 


^-9- — S-aH — H ^-^-P — — P— =--1 — -J— • — " — P — t— ta*i It ^ — I — 1=— -I 


bur  -  then     is      light. 


his         bur-then,       his 


-^- 


bur  -  then       is     light. 


i=r— rr=5~tz= -=ii;t==tE=^=t 


li 


his 


bui'     -     then      is     light, 


.(=_i;_ZJE. 


^iTCizzpizzpcrP: 


:JE— b: 


:t=tc: 


_p_- — jcrrp;_p. 


i 


bur  -    then      is     light, 


is      light, 


S±^Ep=5z|E^^^E 


=t£^E^: 


^^ 


rrzrrrtszsTEp-f- 


his    bur-  then,        his  bur    -    then      is    light, 


his        yoke  is 


:=lt 


his  yoke  is  ea 


=^' 


tt— 


:fl-._i 


eptffznr^prj 


sy,        his 


his         bur-then      is  I'gbt,  his      bur-then,       his 


►^•1*-. 


-^ 


_pr — =1- 


I 


his 


--^m^: 


rfEii: 


:tc=^==C: 


:p=p: 


-i=-=i- 


:i== 


r^i^F 


=^__Q^p^f^: 


—[^C — — ^«i — 


bur  -    then      is    light, 


his  joke 


is  ea 


bur    -    then      is    light. 


his        ^  oke  is 


lis    bur. then     is 


i§gEteiS=E^SEE 


bur  then      is         light, 


1 
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::Jc=:te:: 


—W=zf.z^ 


— 1    ^ J 


:^ 


I 


I 


sy,        his  bur  -  then     is    light. 


his      yoke 


E^=^ 


■»— =1- 


r^P: 


-tSi^ 


:t^=^3t^: 


£?=P: 


mzzfLip: 


3? 


:lz:=^=:ti: 

light,  his    burthen,  his         bur  -  then     is    light, 

-H 
-4= 


-1= =1-^ 


^m 


:pif 


-P ft-^  —I — taUJ 


itzt 


i 


Si:fe::=^l 


-t?-- 


:tSt: 


his       burthen    is    liglit,       his         >  oke  is        ea 


:PpJ 


:P=?c 


-E =)_ 


•H ' 


-*^K 


t- 


b!< 


gf^rf^rFfF 


-C^B^Wate 


zprz^zp: 


:icr=t£: 


4=-=!- 


r^zf: 


:!5£: 


1 


bur  -    then     is        light, 

-•-a 


^ 


Ip—p a- 


:^ 


sy. 


his      burthen        is 


light, 


his 


:e=(E 


_|-_a_L 


dt=!ti 


^ — 1» 


his      bur  -  then      is 


Es^tSfeSEtEtEE^S^^EpEi 


IB^r 'l^!— tr— tr 1  — — 


.M p a. 


bis 


P 


3i?::S^S 


^3Egg 


q= 


his   burthen, 


his      burthen,      his     burthen     is 


3E=^*f: 


light. 


his 


burthen, 


his     burthen     is 


li^ht,        his    burthen     is 


^ 


ii=pci 


»>^ — p 


iszrzis 


irrri; 


light, 


zcaf: 


3r^f=pEb=e 


stiiZff: 


:5£ 


his  burthen,        his    burthen     is 


light, 


3^ES^ 


i=if: 


-P— K — =1- 


-^-'r=EE=f=JtEzp3^r5Ei: 


:g~gzr£r: — ^ — 


burthen. 


his        burthen,     liis  burthen,     his      bmtlien,        his    burthen    is 
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— l-^—i — r*id- 


rCtfi 


^gg 


rffia-l^-ric: 


yuko         is        ea 


sy,        his  bur  -  then    is      light. 


^ 


i 


m 


1^ 


:==P^ 


f=p=r^~^ 


:t: 


:t^£ 


a: 


light, 


hia    bur  -  then       is 


J^fet=53i 


:r=!£^&S;*P(^tf^P: 


_p — P— 1=— p^'- — Ifc- 


ilzrziz: 


light,       his    jolie         is 


sj, 


his 


bur  -  then      is      light,  his     burthen,     his 


—fi- 


-|»~ 


his 


:SL.^- 


:^::f=:p=^3^!5S: 


rfrrpt: 


iSdi: 


his     bur  •■  then       is 


light,      hia    burthen 


is         light,      his       burthen       is 


P 


■^ P—t=- ■= 


-I P- 


r=Ptr^ 


I F-1»- 


3t 


light, 


light. 


-^   -I 


::=t^: 


ff_^ 


his      burthen 


=p=3:=^ri;i=e= 


^-^ 


bur  -  then     is    light,      is         light, 


his     burthen        ia 


i 


p~i — I,   1  b- 


:i!=l=i 


! 


;r^ 


i?»=3* 


ipzti: 


^. 


:«=f: 


:fi=* 


:P=::q: 


:St 


I  ■»'     I     ~ 


rtz: 


P 


;£E=p 


burthen,         his    burthen,      his 


bur 


then    is 


^^- 


ir-'— '- 


:^-l-igrmrb;^=3=t:: 


:f::=r 


:tff 


i 


light, 


his     bur  -  then        is 


light,    his  bur 


then     is 


f^^^M 


s^=i=E=i=feg;sa;|^3^fes=sp 


then      is 


light, 


is  light,     his  bur 


:f=.ft.z^—WZ 


^ 


fc=t 


:5i=iP:: 


_t: 


:t^: 


:tc=:^ 


light. 


is      light,    his  bur 


then      is 
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P 


►^•^ 


■I hMK' hJ-{-\ M.1.1 


liz:?: 


light,      his      yolce         is 


:^J=P=:P:rr~p-rp=>r: 


~-$^- 


Ezff— =f=:£;P 


::Pr: 


:3z^-^^zrte!::=z-L; 


:=^:=tc: 


-\r-V- 

-   sy,  and    his     burthen      is 


lizzie: 


=._fc=^?=f~fcr| 


— ~'***' — tZ'~ 


lij^ht,      his      yoko  is  ea  -  sy,      hia     yoke       is 


ea  -  sy. 


his    burthen       is 


V^V^g--g!g?=rg 


t=rtc=l;5^3=fc 


=^^: 


=E!^riz*zfs:s£j!^e*= 


'-k_Mai-l 


:p=?=:5=:: 


:p^?=:^ 


ifczzlc: 


liglifc,      his      yoke         is 


ea  -  sy,    is     ea 


-   sy. 


his    burthen      is 


Y~K- — I r i-*i^=i — 1«- — 


^^-^ 


light,      his        voice         is  ea  -  sy.    is     ea 


-ij—JE-.*- 


-\^tl 


i^] 


ey. 


his     burthen      is 


:^ 


E — ^_j fe:=-:— fe=rbr— ^z^^— : 


:t= 


:z^3zf^zzrzzPzzE; 
iz^-ztzzzp: 


-^*r 


lifrht,       his    voice         is 


IlXZt 


^p 


-*:t: 


ea  -  sy,        bis    burthen 


-^«: 


bght,         bis     yoke 


-I — I — ^—=1-1 


-I«i«i — 


±zzzd=p: 


light,    his     yoke       is 


ea  -  sy        bis     burthen 


is  light,       his     yoke 


z^pfjztz-rezfzz 


— kof— 1 — ir-^-i— I — It- 


wt-i 


CS?z:— zf  z^zjzzzzzpzz  =tz 

^Efe^^==^=|=zz^zz 


— c:==?zzftzzzfE: 


af^EEa; 


liglit,    his       yoke      is 


r~i — 

ea  -    sy,        hia    burthen  is  bght,      his  yoke 


:tff: 


Prtz: 


=S=^=^=^=^-^=^- 


i^rlzzte:: 


.Uitzpzzzp: 
zzzzlzizzzt?:: 


__ji 


zztzzzi^=^: 


==!: 


light,     his     yoke       is 


r 

ea  -  sy,         his    burthen  is  lif^ht,       his    yoke 


I 


-ErziEz: 


rT\ 


^z^^fr^zpzzfz^zzffz: 


iczzt^c 


===^p^ 


-=czzl^: 


-&-.-m — 


:3^zzs: 


--■X- 


:tz: 


IS        ea     -     sv, 


and     his 


bur 


then      is 


-rr--» — P !»• P — I 


±:=— t 


m 


:tzzlz:zz  zz^zzqzzbzi^r-^— -- 


dzztzzfe:-- 


light. 
-^ — I 


is  ea    •■    sy, 


and     his 


bur 


then      is 


:p=zz?: 


-■X 


-\ 1 

is         ea     -     sy. 


-JfLl-Wi 


ipzzjc: 


-A—W-- 


light. 


:qzi 


and     his 


bur 


^zzlzz^zzizzl^E 

r-'-l 


dliEH 


then     is 


lip^^iii 


rlzzztsz 


light. 


IS         ea    -     sy, 


Lzzfcziz: 


and     his 


-e-- 


:t~ 


bur 


:fzzp: 
lit: 

then      is 


EE^EEBEEE 


light 
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ERE  AROUND  THE  HUGE  OAK. 

FROM  THE  COMIC  OPERA  OF  "  THE  FARMER." 


Words  by  O'Keefe. 
Siciliana. 


^^^^;=^^- 


-^ 


|5=S: 


=n£ 


-^ 


Shield. 


s 


I 


1=^ 


Silts 


Iz^ 


i^-^=^ 


:S--rf5 


fczl: 


^^ 


-•-»-* — -o 


— a-:*-^-- 


1—5-  —m^^=^—e—S -^ 


Ere    a  -  round  the  huge  oak  that  o'er  -  shadotrs  yon  mill,  The  fond     i  -  vy  had  dar'd  to  en- 


E 


zi 


:5=:zf^-i 


ia^aE5^^s^s?«? 


i 


:g?^==^ 


S:=d 


3W: 


--^-3- 


:==S: 


5: 


qti: 


;^SE 


qs^rsr-:^ 


:iiJ~ 


dS:q^-4!s 


^£ 


:3z:i=:i=:=:z^ 


I  *-    li-    Ti- 

twjine;        Ere    the    church  was    a    ru    -    in        that 


nods  on  the  hill,      Or      the 


■■^ 


pr:»: 


=3--t;^r1^ 


^&3^3^l 


.-J:=:t^: 


itc 


±rtr: 


ut^Ei&c^&J^^ 


:i^z:fi 


:i=5z±zir:fz:i-i: 


T-r 


-f— 


;e 


:s:=qz==P-1 


=r=^= 


i 


rook  built  its   nest  on    the 


»■'     Or     the      rook  built  its      nest      on  th  le      pi  he. 
pine,  ^  ''i 


Bi 


^-F^-= 


:ts:i: 


:?;: 


liz: 


-^^-; 


:ifctzz^fc 


:pe: 


js:=: 


-«- 


:z:-*: 


p:.=w=- 


Could  I  trace  back  the  time,  a  far  distant  date. 
Since  my  forefathers  toil'd  in  this  field, 

And  the  farm  I  now  hold  on  your  honour's  estate, 
Is  the  same  that  my  grand^ther  till'd. 


He  dying,  bequeath'd  to  his  son  a  good  name, 

"Which  unsullied  descended  to  me, 
For  my  child  I've  preserv'd  it  unblemisU'd  withshamOy 

And  it  still  from  a  spot  shall  be  free. 


VINCENZO  BELLINI. 

Point  not  these  mysteries  to  an  art, 

Lodsfed  above  the  starry  pole  ; 

Pure  modulations  flowing  from  the  heart 

Of  divine  Love,  where  wisdom,  beauty,  truth, 

"With  order  dwell  in  endless  youth 

Wordsworth. 

In  the  narrow  street  of  St.  Christofero,in  Catania, 
and  near  the  little  church  of  the  same  order,  now 
superseded  by  a  larger  edifice,  was  born  the  most 
beautiful  composer  ot  our  times.  It  has  been  said, 
that  no  after  maturity  of  judgment  can  dissolve  the 
spell  by  which  the  first  poet  we  ever  understood 
and  enjoyed  is  hallowed  in  our  estimation.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  composer  whose  works  are  the 
means  of  awakening  in  our  hearts  a  new  sense  of 
the  wonder  and  power  of  his  art,  whose  compos- 
itions sway  our  spirits  as  no  others  have  done,  and 
address  our  associations  with  an  eloquence,  com- 
pared with  which  all  similar  language  is  unim- 
pressive, holds  a  place  in  our  estimation  and 
aft'ectious  second  to  that  of  no  intellectual  benefactor. 

No.  91.— Id. 


He  has  opened  to  us  a  new  world.  He  has  brought 
a  liitherto  untried  influence  to  stir  the  ocean  of 
feeling.  He  has  created  yet  another  joy  in  the  dim 
circle  of  our  experience,  and  woven  a  fresh  and 
perennial  flower  into  the  withered  garland  of  life. 
With  the  thought  of  Bellini,  embalmed  in  such  a 
sentiment  of  gratitude,  Isabel,  accompanied  by  the 
count,  who  had  arranged  the  visit  for  her  gratifi- 
cation, went  forth  to  view  the  memorials  of  the 
departed  that  were  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 
"  The  young  Vincenzo,"  said  Vittorio,  "  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  gave  evidence  of  the  genius  of  his 
nature.  His  susceptibility  to  musical  sounds  was 
remarkable.  He  could  be  moved,  at  any  time,  to 
tears  or  laughter,  to  sadness  or  ecstacy,  by  the  voice 
ot  harmony.  While  a  mere  child,  after  hearing  on 
public  occasions  a  new  air,  he  would,  on  returning 
home,  from  memory  transcribe  it.  At  eight  years 
old  his  little  hands  ran  over  the  keys  of  the  organ, 
at  the  Benedictine  convent, with  surprising  facility. 
His  first  compositions  were  occasional  pieces  of 
sacred  music.     It  was  early  discovered  that  he  was 
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a  proper  object  of  patronajje,  and,  soon  after  ar- 
riving at  maDbood,  be  was  sent,  at  the  expense  of 
government,  to  study  at  Naples  and  Rome.  Tbe 
result  of  an  acquaintance  with  what  had  been 
effected  in  his  art  was  to  make  more  clearly  per- 
ceptible to  bis  mind  the  necessity  of  a  new  school. 
The  history  of  genius  in  every  department  is  almost 
always  a  record  of  conflicts^of  struggles  against 
what  is  dominant.  Thus  the  early  efforts  of  Bellini 
were  frequently  unappreciated  and  misunderstood. 
Still  he  persevered  in  consulting  the  oracle  of  his 
own  gifts,  and  in  developing  the  peculiar  and  now 
universally-admired  style  which  marks  his  com- 
positions. The  first  of  bis  successful  operas  was 
tbe  Pirata,  then  the  Straniera,  then  the  Sonnambula, 
and  then  Norma.*  In  each  successive  work  we 
can  trace  a  decided  progression.  The  first  is  pretty, 
often  beautiful ;  the  last  is  throughout  beautiful, 
and  frequently  sublime.  It  is  a  delightful  thought, 
that  in  a  country  where  literary  talent  is  repelled 
by  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  musical  genius  is 
untrammelled,  and  human  sentiment  may,  through 
this  medium,  find  free  and  glorious  development." 

"  I  have  always  regarded  music,"  said  Isabel,  "  as 
the  perfection  of  language." 

"  Undoubtedly  it  should  so  be  considered,  and 
although  tbe  censors  jealously  guard  the  actual 
verbal  expressions  attached  to  operas,  to  a  true 
imagination  and  just  sensibility  the  mere  notes  of 
masterpieces  are  perfectly  distinguishable,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  thousand  sentiments  which  sway 
the  heart.  Bellini,  it  is  believed,  was  one  of  that 
secret  society  which  has  for  some  time  existed, 
nnder  the  title  of  '-Young  Italy,"  whose  aim  is 
the  restoration  of  these  regions  to  independence; 
and  we  can  read,  or  rather  feel,  tbe  depth  and 
fervour  of  bis  liberal  sentiments,  breathing  in  the 
glowing  strains  of  his  last  opera — the  Puritani." 

Thus  conversing,  tliey  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
his  family,  where,  with  emotions  of  melancholy 
interest,  they  viewed  the  tokens  of  his  brief  but 
brilliant  career.  There  were  little  remembrancers 
whose  workmanship  testified  that  they  were  wrough  t 
by  fair  hands  ;  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour ; 
a  rich  carpet,  worked  by  the  ladies  of  Milau,  with 
the  names  of  bis  operas  tastefully  interwoven,  and 
many  fantasies  and  fragments  written  by  his  own 
hand.  There  was  something  indescribably  touching 
in  the  sight  of  these  trophies.  Isabel  felt,  as  she 
gazed  upon  them,  how  empty  and  unavailing  are 
the  tributes  men  pay  to  living  genius  compared 
with  that  heritage  of  fame  which  is  its  after  recom- 
pence.  What  were  these  glittering  orders  to  the 
breast  they  once  adorned — now  mouldering  in  tbe 
grave  ?  And  these  indications  of  woman's  regard, 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  pleased  the 
heart  of  the  young  Catanese  ?  How  like  the 
deckings  of  vanity  did  they  seem  now,  when  he  for 
whom  they  were  playfully  wrought  was  enshrined 
among  tbe  sons  of  fame !  How  sad,  too,  to  behold 
the  slight  characters  and  unconnected  notes — the 
recorded  inspiration  of  him  who  alone  could  rightly 

*  L'Adelson  e  Salvini,  represented  before  the  Insti- 
tution at  Naples,  was  the  first  open  experiment  of 
Bellini's  genius,  followed,  in  182C,  by  Bianca  e  Fer- 
nando, at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre.  11  Pirata  and  La 
Straniera,  successively  produced  at  the  Scala  in  Milan, 
completely  established  his  reputation.  The  Montecchi 
e  Capuleti  was  brought  out  soon  after  at  Venice. 
The  Sonnambula  and  Norma  at  Milan,  and  the  Puri- 
tani in  Pans. 


combine  and  truly  set  forth  their  meaning !  How 
affecting  to  look  upon  these  characters — the  pen- 
cillings  of  genius,  and  remember  that  the  hand 
which  inscribed  them  was  cold  in  the  tomb  !  But 
Isabel  dwelt  longest  and  most  intently  upon  a 
miniature  of  Bellini,  taken  at  the  age  of  tweuty- 
tbree,  after  tbe  representation  of  the  Pirata.  It 
pourtrayed  the  youthful  composer  with  a  pale,  in- 
tellectual countenance,  an  expansive  and  noble 
brow,  and  hair  of  the  lightest  auburn.  There  was 
a  striking  union  of  gentleness  and  intelligence,  of 
lofty  capacity  and  kindly  feeling,  in  the  portrait. 

"  How  unlike  the  generality  of  his  countrymen !" 
exclaimed  Isabel,  who  bad  looked  for  tbe  dark  eye 
and  hair  of  the  nation. 

"  Nature,  in  every  respect,"  replied  Vittorio 
"  marked  him  for  a  peculiar  being.  Yet  tbe  soft- 
ness and  quiet  repose  of  tbe  countenance  is  like  bis 
harmony.  The  mildness  of  the  eye  and  the  delicacy 
of  tbe  complexion  speak  of  refinement.  '  The  whole 
physiognomy  is  indicative  of  taste  and  sentiment,  a 
susceptibility  and  grace  almost  womanly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  thougbtfulness  and  calm  beauty, 
which  speak  of  intellectual  labour  and  suffering. 
Tbe  face  of  Bellini  here  depicted  is  like  his  music, 
moving,  expressive,  and  graceful.  I  have  seen 
portraits  taken  at  a  later  age  with  less  of  youth, and 
perhaps,  for  that  reason,  less  of  interest  in  their 
expression.  During  his  lifetime  all  be  received  for 
his  works,  not  absolutely  requisite  for  bis  support, 
was  immediately  sent  to  his  family.  And  now  his 
aged  father  may  be  said,  in  a  double  sense,  to  live 
on  the  fame  of  his  son,  since,  in  consideration  of 
that  son's  arduous  labours  in  the  cause  of  music, 
which  in  southern  Europe  may  be  considered  per- 
haps the  only  truly  national  object  of  common 
interest,  the  old  man  receives  a  pension  from 
government,  quite  adequate  to  his  maintenance." 

"  I  think,"  said  Isabel,  as  the  party  were  seated 
in  tbe  opera-bouse  the  same  evening,  "  that  the 
great  characteristic  of  Bellini  is  what  may  be  called 
his  metaphysical  accuracy.  There  is  an  intimate 
correspondence  between  tbe  idea  of  tbe  drama 
and  the  notes  of  the  music.  What  a  perfect  lone 
of  disappointed  affection  lurks  in  the  strain  '  Ah  ! 
perche  non  posso  odiarti  ?' — the  favourite  air  in  the 
Sonnambula;  and  who  that  should  unpreparedly 
hear  the  last  duet  of  the  Norma,  would  not  instantly 
feel  that  it  is  the  mingled  expression  of  despair  and 
fondness?  How  warlike  and  rousing  are  the 
Druidical  choruses,  and  what  peace  breathes  in  the 
Hymn  to  the  Moon !  It  is  this  delicate  and  earnest 
adaptation  of  tbe  music  to  the  sentiment,  this 
typifying  of  emotion  in  melody,  that  seemstome  to 
render  Bellini's  strains  so  heart  stirring." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Vittorio,  "  he  affects  us 
powerfully,  for  the  same  reason  that  Shakspere,  or 
any  other  universally  acknowledged  genius,  excites 
our  sympathy.  His  music  is  true.  He  has  been 
called  the  Petrarch  of  harmony,  that  poet  being 
deemed  by  the  Italians  the  most  perfect  pourtrayer 
of  love." 

"And  would  that  his  fate  hadbeen  morelike  that 
bard's !"  exclaimed  Isabel.  "  How  melancholy  that 
he  should  have  died  so  young,  in  the  very  moment, 
as  it  were, of  success  and  honour!  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sorrow  T  felt  when  his  death  was  an- 
nounced to  me.  I  was  in  a  ball-room.  The  scene 
was  gay  and  festive.  The  band  bad  performed  ia 
succession  the  most  admired  quadrilles  from  his 
operas.  I  was  standing  inacirclewhichsurrounded 
a  party  of  waltzers,  and  expressed  the  delight  I  bad 
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received  from  the  airs  we  bad  just  heard.  My 
companion  responded,  and  sighing,  calmlv  said, 
'  What  a  pity  he  will  compose  no  more !'  vVhen  I 
thus  learned  the  fact  of  his  death,  and  afterwards 
the  particulars,  agloom  came  over  my  spirits,  which, 
during  the  evening,  had  been  uncommonly  buoyant. 
I  retired  to  the  most  solitary  part  of  the  room,  and 
indulged  the  reflections  thus  suddenly  awakened. 
'  How  few,'  thought  I,  'of  this  gay  throng,  as  they 
dance  to  the  enlivening  measures  of  Bellini,  will 
breathe  a  sigh  for  his  untimely  end,  or  give  a 
grateful  thought  to  his  memory.'  Some  of  the 
company  passed  me  on  their  way  to  the  music-room. 
I  joined  them.  A  distinguished  amateur,  with  a 
fine  bass  voice,  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  instrument. 
For  a  moment  he  turned  over  the  book  listlessly, 
and  then,  as  if  inspired  by  a  pleasing  recollection, 
burst  forth  in  that  mournfully- beautiful  cavatina, 
'  Vi  ravisso  luoghi  amcni.'  He  sang  it  with  much 
feeling.  There  was  silent  and  profound  attention. 
The  tears  rose  to  my  eyes.  To  my  excited  ima- 
gination we  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  dirge  of 
BeUini ;  and,  as  the  last  lengthened  note  died  on 
the  lips  of  the  vocalist — thus,  thought  I,  he  expired. 
Little  did  I  then  think  I  should  ever  see  the  native 
city  of  the  composer,  or  sit  in  the  opera-house  which 
be  doubtless  frequented." 

"  It  but  this  moment  occurred  to  me,"  replied 
Vittorio,  "  that,  perhaps,  in  this  very  place  Bellini 
first  learned  to  appreciate  the  science  he  afterwards 
so  signally  advanced ;  to  realise  the  expressiveness 
of  the  agency  he  afterwards  so  efl'ectually  wielded; 
to  feel  the  power  of  the  art  to  whose  advancement 
he  afterwards  so  nobly  contributed.  Perhaps  here 
first  dawned  on  his  young  ambition  the  thought  of 
being  a  composer.  Perhaps,  as  the  breathings  of 
love,  grief,  fear,  and  triumph  here  stirred  his 
youthful  breast,  the  bright  hope  of  embodying  them 
in  thrilling  music,  and  thus  living  in  his  '  land's 
language,'  rose  like  the  star  of  destiny,  before  his 
awakened  fancy," 

There  is  a  narrow  but  sequestered  road  leading 
from  Catania  to  Cifali,  just  without  the  Porta 
d'Aci.  Alow  plaster  wall  separates  it  on  both  sides 
from  extensive  gardens,  the  site  of  an  ancient 
burial-place,  where  memorials  of  the  dead  have 
been  frequently  disinterred.  Over  the  top  of  these 
boundaries  the  orange  and  almond  trees,  in  the 
season  of  spring,  refresh  the  pedestrian  with  their 
blossoms  and  perfume.  In  the  early  mornings  of 
summer,  or  at  the  close  of  the  day,  this  road  is 
often  sought  by  the  meditative,  being  less  frequented 
than  most  of  the  other  highways  leading  from  the 
city.  There  one  can  stroll  along  and  interest  him- 
self with  the  thought  of  the  now  extinct  people  near 
whose  ruined  sepulchres  he  is  treading,  or  gaze 
upon  the  broad  face  and  swelling  cone  of  Etna  which 
rises  before  him.  At  an  agreeable  distance  from  the 
commencement  of  this  path  is  an  old  monastery  of 
Franciscans.  The  floor  of  the  venerable  church  is 
covered  with  the  deeply-carved  tablets,  beneath 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  Catanese  nobility, 
their  arms  elaborately  sculptured  upon  the  cold 
slabs.  Strangers  sometimes  visit  a  chapel  adjacent 
to  see  a  well  executed  bust,  which  displays  the 
features  of  the  nobleman  who  lies  beneath,  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  capo  d'  opera  of  a  Roman  sculptor. 
The  adjoining  chapel  is  assigned  as  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  Vincenzo  Bellini,  whose  monument  will 
soon  exhibit  its  fresh- chiselled  aspect  amid  the 
time-worn  emblems  around.  Thither,  one  morning, 
Isabel  and  the  count  wandered,  and,  after  leaving 


the  church,  sat  upon  a  stone  bench  which  over- 
looked the  scene,  and  to  her  inquiries  as  to  the 
funeral  honours  paid,  in  his  native  island,  to  the 
memory  of  the  composer,  he  replied. — 

"  You  should  have  witnessed  in  order  to  realise 
the  universal  grief  of  the  Catanese.  Business  was 
suspended.  Every  voice  faltered  as  it  repeated  the 
tidings;  every  eye  was  moistened  as  it  marked  the 
badges  of  mourning.  In  the  capital  the  same 
spirit  prevailed.  There,  but  a  few  months  previous, 
the  king  entered  the  city,  and  no  voice  hailed  him, 
because  the  professions  made  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign  were  unfulfilled.  The  gifted  composer  came, 
and  acclamations  welcomed  him.  Every  testimony 
of  private  regard  and  public  honour  was  displayed. 
His  sojourn  was  a  festival — so  the  news  of  his  death 
created  universal  grief.  Here,  in  the  spirit  of 
antiquity,  an  oration  was  pronounced  in  the  theatre, 
his  favourite  airs  performed,  and  actors,  in  the  old 
Sicilian  costume,  represented  the  efi'ect  of  his  death 
by  an  appropriate  piece,  with  mournful  music.  lu 
the  streets  were  processions,  in  the  churches  masses, 
and  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen  profound  regret." 

"  And  this,"  said  Isabel,  glancing  over  the  scene, 
"  is  a  St  place  for  his  repose.  He  will  sleep  at  the 
foot  of  Etna,  amid  the  nobles  of  his  native  city. 
The  ladies  of  this  villa,  as  they  wander  through  the 
garden  in  the  still  summer  evenings,  will  sing  his 
most  soothing  strains.  The  peasant,  as  he  rides  by 
on  his  mule,  at  the  cool  hour  of  dawn,  will  play 
upon  his  reeds  the  gladdest  notes,  the  cboir  in  the 
church  will  chant  the  anthems,  and  the  blind 
violinist,  as  he  rests  by  the  road-side,  will  cheer 
himself  with  the  pleasant  music  of  the  departed 
composer." 

They  rose  to  depart.  As  Isabel  looked  back,  and 
began  to  lose  sight  of  the  ancient  convent,  she 
observed  a  lofty  cypress  at  the  corner  of  the  road. 
As  its  dense  foliage  waved  solemnly,  and  its  spire- 
like cone  pointed  heavenward,  it  appeared  to  her 
saddened  fancy  like  a  mournful  sentinel,  standing 
to  guard  from  sacrilege,  and  point  out  for  homage, 
the  last  resting-place  of  Bellini. — Tuckerman's 
Pilgrimage  in  Sicily, 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BACKS. 

As  there  never  was  a  family  more  musical  by 
nature  than  that  of  the  Bachs,  so  it  is  probable, 
there  never  has  been  one  the  dift'erent  members  of 
which  were  more  aflectionately  attached  to  each 
other.  AH  of  the  same  profession,  and  settled  in 
one  province  (that  of  Thuringia,)  they  soon  found 
themselves  too  numerous  to  be  able  easily  to  obtain 
a  subsistence  in  the  same  place.  They,  therefore, 
were  under  tie  necessity  of  separating;  and  ac- 
cordingly settled  in  different  towns  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Saxony,  and  Franconia ;  having  before  their 
dispersion  resolved  to  see  each  other  at  least  once 
a  year.  Their  annual  meetings  usually  took  place 
at  Erfurt,  Eisenach,  or  Arnstadt;  and  all  their 
amusements,  on  these  reunions,  were  entirely 
musical.  'the  company  consisting  wholly  of 
choristers,  organists,  and  town  musicians,  who 
were  all  connected  with  the  church,  it  was  a 
custom  with  them  to  begin  their  concerts  by  singing 
in  full  chorus,  some  sacred  composition.  From 
this  pious  commencement  they,  however,  proceeded 
to  lively  and  humorous  performances,  which  ended 
with  certain  comic  songs,  the  harmonies  of  which 
were  filled  up  by  the  voices  of  the  company,  ex- 
temporaneously.  This  choral-singing  improvisation 
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THE   BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 


they  called  a  guod  libet,  at  which  they  themselves 
laughed  as  heartily  as  any  of  their  auditors.  These 
facetife  of  the  Baehs,  are  considered  by  some,  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  German  comic  operettas. 
Whether  or  not  that  be  the  case,  it  is  pleasing  to 
contemplate  in  imagination  such  a  scene,  where 
friendship  is  the  bond  of  union,  and  music  is  used 
as  a  means  to  make  that  union  more  felicitous.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  indeed  ere  such  a  circumstance 
can  be  described  as  having  taken  place  in  Great 
Britain. 


POETS. 

The  elements  are  poets,  when  they  build 
Clouds  in  the  azure  vacancy  of  heaven, 
Touched  by  the  sun  with  spiritual  grace; 
The  rain-cloud  is  a  poet,  when  it  flings 
Arch  over  arch,  allhued,  the  aerial  bow; 
Those  form  their  happy  music  to  the  eye — 
Their  harmonies  of  colour  and  of  form. 
The  winds,  itinerant  minstrels,  to  the  ear 
Piped  low  or  loud,  sing  ever,  blithe  or  sad. 

What  a  wild  sound  of  melancholy  streams 
At  midnight  through  dark  aisles  of  abbeys  old. 
Through  arches  rent,  and  cloisters  tenantless — 
To  Time,  to  old  Keligion,  and  Decay 
Giving  a  voice  of  quaint  solemnity  ! 
Then  may  the  winds  peculiarly  be  styled 
The  Poets  of  the  past.     Not  less  the  spring 
A  poet  is,  mantling  the  eaith  with  green, 
And  all  the  living  poetry  of  flowers — 
A  young  Apollo,  with  voluptuous  lip, 
Laughing  at  hoary  Winter's  harp  of  reeds, 
And  his  thin  sedgy  music,  cold  and  sharp. 

O  sweet  Elysian  dream  !  O  Summer!  bright 
With  song  at  morn,  and  even,  and  still  noon; 
And  voice  of  woods,  and  river's  stately  march ; 
And  charm  of  pastoral  pipes,  and  waterfalls — 
Who  shall  take  from  thee  thy  majestic  crown 
Of  all  fresh  things  and  fair  divinely  woven, 
Strong-minded  poet  of  our  manhood  chief! 
And  Autumn  verging  upon  heaven,  has  strains 
As  from  the  harp  of  Judah's  shepherd  king, 
That  blend  with  its  peculiar  golden  light 
Ethereal  hearted  Autumn !  poet  sage  ! 
Soul  of  the  Seasons  !  depth  of  Sabbath  calm ! 
Sweet  time,  when  the  sad  earth  is  Eden  ever — 
When  angel  visitants  are  in  the  woods 
Present,  although  unseen ! 

Ricliard  Howitt. 


DRAMATIC  DANCES  OF  THE  PORTU- 
GUESE PEASANTRY. 

Towards  the  close  of  day,  even  in  the  autumn 
months,  the  ladies  sit  in  their  ornamental  balconies, 
listening  to  the  never-ceasing  sound  of  song  issuing 
from  the  sti'eets  below,  or  gazing  upon  those  dra- 
matic dances,  in  which  the  imaginative  character 
of  this  interesting  people  is  so  peculiarly  developed. 
In  this  kind  of  dance,  a  story,  with  its  regular 
sequence  of  events,  is  represented  in  dum'»-show. 
For  instance,  the  swain  approaches  the  maid  of  his 
choice ;  he  first  hints  the  secret  of  his  heart,  but 
gradually  grows  bolder  as  she  appears  to  turn  no 
inattentive  ear  to  his  pleadings;  he  urges  her  too 
strongly;  he  offends;  she  waves  him  from  her;  he 
retreats — despairs — grows  haughty — love,  however, 
prevails  over  pride — he  implores  forgiveness— he  is 


forgiven,  and  pride,  anger,  and  distrust  give  way 
before  the  returning  beams  of  true  affection,  as 
icicles  before  the  morning  sun.  During  this 
delineation  of  varying  passions  and  events  not  a 
word  is  spoken,  but  every  change  of  situation,  every 
fluctuation  of  feeling,  is  represented  by  the  looks 
and  gestures  of  the  dancer :  and  when  I  remem- 
bered that  the  actors  in  the  scene  were  but  the 
peasants  of  the  soil,  I  scarcely  knew  which  to 
marvel  at  the  most,  the  reijned  nature  of  the  sen- 
timents described,  or  the  extraordinary  power 
possessed,  by  persons  In  their  rank  of  life,  of  giving 
correct  expression  to  those  feelings.  As  certain 
features  of  the  face  are  said  to  accompany  certain 
qualities  of  the  mind,  so  in  this  favoured  land 
there  is  a  grace  of  manner  almost  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  a  grace  of  mind,  not  the  result  of  art  or 
education,  but  sometimes  as  apparent  in  the  lowest 
hind  as  in  the  highest  noble  of  the  land. — Portugal 
and  Galicia. 


FISCHER  THE  OBOE  PLAYER. 

This  celebrated  oboe  player,  died  in  the  early 
part  of  1804.  He  was  seized  with  apoplexy  whilst 
performing  in  a  concert  at  Buckingjjam  House,  in 
the  presence  of  their  Majesties,  and  fell  on  the 
double-bass  instrument  of  the  musician  next  to  him. 
In  the  early  part  of  life  he  was  retained  at  the 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards  went 
into  the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
at  Berlin,  who  was  much  pleased  with  his  per- 
formance. Some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Berlin, 
the  King,  in  a  concert  he  gave  at  court,  played  a 
concerto  on  the  German  flute,  of  his  own  compo- 
sition,  which  Fischer  (not  knowing  the  disposition 
of  his  Majesty,)  praised  extravagantly.  This  free- 
dom so  displeased  Frederick,  that  one  of  his  officers 
the  following  day  kindly  dropped  a  hint  to  Fischer, 
that  if  he  valued  his  liberty  he  had  better  make  his 
retreat  from  Berlin  as  soon  as  possible.  The  hint 
thus  kindly  dropped  Fischer  picked  up,  and  departed 
for  England.  He  arrived  in  this  country  under 
very  favourable  circumstances,  the  oboe  not  being 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  two  principal 
oboe  players,  Vincent  and  Simpson,  using  the  old 
Enghsh  oboe,  an  instrument  which  in  shape  and 
tone  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  yclept  a  post- 
horn.  Fischer  had  so  devoted  himself  to  study, 
that,  from  the  consequent  little  intercourse  he  had 
with  society,  he  had  nearly  forgotten  his  own  lan- 
guage (German),  without  having  acquired  any  other. 
Soon  after  he  was,  unhappily  for  both  parties, 
married  to  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Gains- 
borough, the  celebrated  painter.  The  latter,  an 
excellent  violin  player,  I  often  met  at  the  parties 
of  a  gentleman  I  visited.  Gainsborough,  who  was 
a  lively  companion,  speaking  of  the  oddities  of 
Fischer,  said  that  whilst  walking  with  him  in  Pall 
Mall,  a  gentleman,  who  was  also  travelling  in  the 
same  direction  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  them, 
happening  to  tread  on  some  ice  had  a  severe  fall,  on 
which  Fischer  starting,  sputtered  out — "  I  never 
did  that — I  never  in  all  my  life  made  a  slip." — 
"  In  a  fortnight  afterwards,"  added  Gainsborough, 
"he  married  my  daughter  !"  The  tone  of  Fischer 
was  soft  and  sweet,  his  style  expressive,  and  his 
execution  was  at  once  neat  and  brilliant.  He  had 
gratified  the  admirers  of  music  for  many  years,  but 
his  powers  had  been  declining  for  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  his  death. — Parke's  Mmical  Mem. 
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BUZ,  QUOTH   THE  BLUE  FLY. 

CATCH  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 


Dr.  Arne. 
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he,  else 
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he. 


A  GREAT  ARTIST. 
In  companies,  where  the  finest  players  executed 
the  finest  compositions,  when  Beethofen  sat  down 
to  the  piano-l'orte  lo  conjure  up  something  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  was  sure  to  throw  all 
who  had  played  before  him  into  tlie  shade.  His 
fertile  fancy,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  tempera- 
ment, rendered  him  a  prodigy,  and  his  performance 
was  of  a  nature  to  stagger  the  faith  of  those  present, 
even  though  they  saw  and  heard.  In  his  poetic 
fury  at  the  piano,  he  elicited  combinations  of  ihe 
most  complicated  difficulty,  and  executed  passages 
whi'ch  he  would  have  shrunk  from  attempting  in 
cold  blood.  Nor  was  it  only  surprise  that  excited 
his  hearers — they  were  carried  away  by  the 
strangeness  and  beauty  of  his  fancies.   The  style  of 


some  of  his  pianoforte  productions  may  give  an  idea 
of  some  of  his  extempore  playing  ;  though  notliiug 
written  by  him  can  equal  the  ideas  fresh  from  his 
own  brain,  executed  by  himself.  Difficulties  stimu- 
lated him,  and  he  loved  those  who  dared  them; 
he  took  an  affection  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  his  pupil, 
for  venturing  an  extraordinarily  difficultcadeuce  in 
public,  and  coming  out  of  it  successfully.  With 
all  this  he  had  but  small  hands,  and  a  manner  of 
execution  which  would  be  deemed  inferior  to  that 
of  some  pianoforte  teachers.  But  what  cannot  love 
accomplish?  It  is  this  devotion  to  her,  and  en- 
thusiasm in  her  service,  indicative  of  a  simple 
nature,  and  inconsistent  with  personal  vanity,  ava- 
rice, or  envy,  the  usual  vices  of  artists,  which  the 
Muse  never  fails  to  reward  with  her  choicest  gifts. 
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ON  MUSIC. 

There  is  a  language  in  tlie  tone, 

Which  breathes  from  music's  string; 
It  speaks  of  years  for  ever  flown, 

<3f  youth's  liesperient  spring! 
Tliere  is  a  language  in  the  peal — 

The  cadence  of  its  wire; 
Then  memory's  cup  doth  fondly  deal 

Its  spirit-soothing  lire  I 

I've  felt,  I've  own'd  its  charms  divine, 
As  sorrow  damp'd  my  brow ; 

When  friendship cool'd at  friendship's  shrine- 
When  cross'd  its  deepest  vow  ! 


How  soothing  when  at  pensive  calm 

Of  eve's  ambrosial  hour. 
It  oft  flings  round  my  soul  a  balm 

Of  sympathetic  power ! 

What  spot  of  earth,  say,  shall  we  And 

Without  its  magic  spell '! 
Its  voice  is  in  the  varying  wind — 

It  breathes  in  ocean's  swell ; 
Its  voice  is  in  the  warbling  rill, 

In  marble  cave  'twill  sigh; 
In  grove,  in  glen,  its  language  still 

Echoes  from  earth  to  sky  ! 

Dublin  Penny  Journal. 
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CHURCH  SERVICE,  ORGANS,  &c.,  IN 
ANTWERP. 

The  first  musical  performance  at  which  I  was 
present  was  an  afternoon  service,  or  complin,  as  it 
is  called,  the  work  of  a  native  composer  of  this  city 
named  Kraft ;  it  was  accompanied  by  the  organ 
aud  a  small  baud  of  instruments ;  but  the  voices  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  convey  the  sublime 
emotions  which  choral  music  always  does  when  the 
tutu  parts  are  supported  by  a  large  and  good  choir, 
'Ihe  violin  accompaniments  were  played  with 
great  smoothness,  and  excellently  in  tune.  The 
models  of  this  composer  seem  to  be  Hasse  and 
Graun,  and  his  composition  partook  largely  of  the 
bad  and  common-place  old  Italian  style  of  melody, 
containing  long-winded  solos,passages  now  obsolete, 
and  sing-song  ungraceful  ornaments,  as  far  removed 
from  the  present  notion  of  musical  beauty  as  the 
Hottentot  Venus  from  that  of  Titian.  In  the  fugued 
points  of  his  choruses  the  author  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  showed  by  the  How  and  smoothness 
with  which  they  were  introduced,  that  in  ecclesi- 
astical harmony  and  florid  counterpoint  he  was 
not  out  of  his  element,  and  here  his  sequences 
reminded  me  of  the  solid  and  stately  march  of 

No.  93. 


Graun.  The  organ  of  the  cathedral  is  good  in 
parts,  particularly  in  the  diapason  and  soft  stops, 
with  pedal  pipes  which  go  down  to  an  abyss  "  not 
loud  but  deep;"  thechorus is, however, too  squalling 
and  not  well  voiced.  The  bass  of  this  instrument 
is  evidently  of  the  same  family  with  onrown  organs 
of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey, and  some  others; 
where  the  richness  and  body  of  tone  speak  for  the 
honesty  and  ability  of  the  builder,  and  remind  us 
of  those  good  old  times  when  that  accursed  trading 
nuisance,  a  contract,  was  not  thought  of.  One's 
admiration  is  extorted  at  Ihe  tasteful  design  and 
elaborate  workmanship  which  is  manifest  (ui  the 
cases  of  the  organs  in  Antwerp ;  and  thai  at  the 
cathedral  is  built  up  with  a  poetical  conception  of 
the  splendour  which  befits  these  enchanted  palaces 
of  sound — the  "loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets"  at 
the  mouths  of  the  winged  musicians  that  proudlj 
stand  on  the  eminences  on  each  side  of  the  instru- 
ment, really  give  a  fresh  dignity  to  its  tunes  in  the 
imagination.  To  my  mind,  these  graceful  figures 
which  look  just  like  to  fly,  are  never  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  the  organ  is  pealing  forth 
with  a  solemn-stepping  bass,  to  some  procession 
below  ;  and  I  like  the  idea  of  putting  such  a  screen 
over  these  mechanical  contrivances  and  metal  pipe^ 
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and  of  feasting  the  sight  with  a  pleasure  precisely 
analogous  to  tliat  which  the  hearing  receives. 

At  the  Dominicans'  church  the  organ-case  is  still 
more  wonderful,  but  here  the  artist  has  suffered  his 
fancy  to  run  riot;  the  carved  figures  there  are  hell- 
brood,  all  monstrous  gorgons  and  hydras,  such  as 
might  float  through  the  brain  in  an  ugly  dream, 
"  worse  than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  con- 
ceived." I  cannot  say  that  the  organ  playing  of 
the  Flemish  demands  much  praise;  but  in  stepping 
into  a  Catholic  chapel  one  morning,  I  was  amazed 
at  hearing  the  chaunt  accompanied  with  a  number 
of  ascending  and  descending  scales  (some  of  them 
chromatic,)  played  with  great  velocity  by  the  per- 
former's right  hand,  while  his  left  nand  and  feet 
sustained  the  chords.  To  me  this  man  appeared 
to  be  endeavouring  to  burlesque  religion,  and  to 
turn  the  service  into  a  joke.  But  I  believe  it  is 
unnecessary  to  cross  the  water  to  find  that  devotional 
solemnity  in  music  is  not  considered  incompatible 
with  the  nimblest  and  most  volatile  linger  in  the 
accompanyist.  Such  impertinence  shows  that 
music,  though  in  the  main  an  intellegible  language, 
is  still  variously  construed  according  to  the  tempera- 
ment. 

On  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  mass  by 
Righini  was  substituted  at  the  cathedral  for  one  by 
Haydn,  which  had  been  promised;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  wind  instruments  were  supplied  by 
the  military  band  resident  in  the  city,  and  the 
chorus  was  augmented.  The  regular  installment 
of  a  regimental  band  in  the  service  of  the  church 
here,  has  raised  the  suggestion  why  in  these  "  piping 
times  of  peace,"  when  men  have  no  longer  to  play 
the  double-bassoon  on  a  forced  march,  the  assist- 
ance of  those  people  might  not  be  required  for 
charitable  musical  performances  at  home ;  if  such 
regulations  were  consistent  with  military  disci- 
pline, It  would  make  music  cheaper,  and  in  part 
remove  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to 
the  uselessness  of  a  standing  army.  Righini  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  English  amateur  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Latrobe's  valuable  collection  of 
sacred  music  ;  but  detached  and  isolated  specimens 
give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  excellence  as  a 
composer,  for  which  purpose  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  hear  an  entire  work  performed.  An  Italian, 
bitten  with  the  love  of  German  harmonies,  and 
naturalised  and  adopted  into  that  school,  makes  an 
excellent  musician ;  melody  is  his  paternal  inher- 
itance ;  he  has  only  to  acquire  a  better  method  of 
clothing  its  nakedness  than  is  usual  among  his 
countrymen.  Cherubini,  who  has  run  something 
into  the  extreme  of  learned  accompaniment,  when 
in  a  happy  vein,  shows  that  the  union  of  the  two 
schools  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  a  com- 
poser. The  Kyrie  of  Righini's  mass  in  D  which 
opened  in  the  minor,  was  particularly  impressive 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  movement  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  boldness  of  the  accompaniments, 
and  had  it  not  been  deformed  by  a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  the  major,  it  might  have  been  taken  for 
Haydn ;  but  there  seems  a  want  of  consistency  in 
changing  the  character  of  the  music,  while  the  ex- 
pression of  the  words  is  invariably  melancholy  and 
penitential.  The  "  Et  Incamatus  est,"  with  clarionet 
obligato,  struck  me  as  full  of  elegance  and  feeling; 
but  it  was  much  injured  in  the  performance  by  the 
bad  intonation  of  the  accompanyist,  who  was,  alas  I 
noWillman,and  played  much  too  sharp.  In  Antwerp 
the  wind-instrument  players  are  raw  and  imperfect 


and  deficient  either  in  ear  or  in  the  management  of 
their  instruments.  The  orchestra,  which  contains 
the  performers  on  a  flat  surface,  without  any  gradual 
inclination  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to,  would  be 
unfavourable  to  experienced  artists,  and  is  much 
more  so  to  these  ignorant  soldiers.  Tlie  trumpets 
were  played  with  so  strange  a  lone,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  cecognise  them  in  their  curious  disguise. 
Though  many  passages  of  the  melody  in  this  com- 
position are  no  longer  consistent  with  modern  taste, 
I  may  safely  assert,  that  in  a  well-worked  fugue,  and 
an  artfully  constructed  chorus,  few  composers  excel 
Vincenzo  Righini.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
service,  which  was  to  me  a  perfect  curiosity,  the 
organist  played  a  sortie  of  that  frivolous,  incon- 
sistant  character,  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
admired  in  Brabant ;  and  which  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  one  of  Nicolai's  old  harpsichord  son- 
atas,  lilted  out  of  its  quiet  obscurity  to  the  music- 
desk  of  a  cathedral,  a  place  where  its  author,  in  the 
highest  intoxication  of  vanity,  could  hardly  have 
fancied  it.  Though  harpsichord  music,  or  pianoforte 
music,  or  even  harp  music,  may  be  accommodated  to 
the  organ,  provided  it  contains  sequences,  or  some- 
thing grave  in  its  construction,  it  appears  a  strange 
perversity  of  choice  to  fix  upon  a  piece  which  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  these  qualifications.  The 
organist,  after  service,  justified  his  selection  by 
observing,  that  a  gay  style  best  suited  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  the  priests  and  congregation  found 
themselves  after  discharging  their  spiritual  duties, 
and  a  brisk  movement  had  great  efiect  in  creating 
an  appetite  for  dinner.  Whether  the  gentleman's 
argument  was  founded  on  fact  or  not,  I  have  ever 
found  the  Catholic,  after  mass,  and  on  festivals 
especially,  more  tenacious  of  his  dishes  and  wine, 
mure  joyous  and  convivial  than  on  other  days. 


There  is  no  public  secular  music  of  any  kind  to 
be  heard  in  this  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  vile 
scraping  which  is  endured  at  the  dinner  table  of  the 
inn,  an  infliction  which  irritates  the  nerves,  and 
slops  the  eoncoctive  process.  Music  is  too  heavenly 
an  art  to  be  degraded  into  mere  sauce,  without  a 
protest,  though  that  be  useless;  if  it  be  good,  it 
cannot  be  co-enjoyed  with  mouthfuls  of  ragout;  if 
bad,  it  gives  one  indigestion.  Music  engrosses,  it 
"  kills  the  flock  of  all  afl'ections  else  that  live  in  us," 
and  though  it  rather  encourages  wine  drinking  and 
luxurious  excitement,  it  resents  that  one  should 
satisfy  the  grosser  animal  wants  and  the  ethereal 
nature  at  the  same  time.  Hogarth  has,  in  bis 
Enraged  Musician,  given  the  portraiture  of  my  friend 

Dr.   H ;  when  any  sudden  and  impertinent 

eruption  of  sound  distracts  his  attention  from  what 
Sergeant  Dalgetty  terms  the  onslaught,  hecordially 
hates  this  dinner  harmony,  and  consigns  it  with 
the  sorrel  soup  of  Fiance,  and  the  white  soup  of 
Germany,  to  everlasting  perdition. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  musical  evening 
with  M.  Le  Brun,  a  resident  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
early  friend  of  Haydn ;  a  gentleman  who,  in  a  green 
and  lusty  old  age,  shows  a  pleasing  bigotry  and 
exdusiveness  of  preference  for  the  works  of  his  old 
companiim.  As  that  war  of  words  in  which  I  have 
been  frequently  engaged  for  the  respective  supra, 
macy  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
Mozart,  has  become  a  tiresome  service,  partly  out 
of  civility  as  a  guest,  and  partly  out  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  a  renegade  at  diS'erent  times 
from  one  cause  or  other,  I  on  this  occasion  quietly 
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alloned  Haydn  tu  receive  the  piilm.  The  niece  of 
M.  Le  Brun,  who  has  been  a  pupil  of  Woelfl, 
showed  an  admirable  discretion  in  the  performance 
of  some  of  Havdn's  sonatas,  particularly  in  that  set 
dedicated  to  Madame  Bartalozzi,  as  well  as  in  a 
sonata  in  four  flats,  written  by  the  author  for 
Hummel  when  a  boy,  and  she  discovered  a  firmness 
of  hand,  and  cultivated  taste  in  adagio  playing, 
which  I  have  never  yet  heard  equalled  by  a  female 
perfiirmer.  After  hearing  these  masterly  compos- 
itions, I  could  not  but  regret  the  innovations  that 
have  crept  in  upon  the  style  of  writing  for  the  in- 
strument ;  the  search  aftereffects  of  light  and  shade, 
instead  of  a  succession  of  good  musical  ideas ;  crude 
harmonies,  and  violent  changes,  instead  of  a  flow 
of  natural  modulation.  Although  this  lady  is  in 
the  constant  receipt  of  the  newest  capricios  and 
fantasias  which  are  produced  by  the  lightning 
fingered  virtuosi  resident  in  Paris,  they  remain 
untouched  in  her  portfolio  from  her  inability  to 
discover  their  meaning  ;  but  the  charm  of  Haydu's 
pianoforte  music  remains  ever  fresh  and  undecayed. 

The  last  musical  service  which  took  place  during 
my  stay  in  Antwerp,  was  performed  in  the  cathedral 
at  night;  it  was  delightful  to  stand  at  the  extremity 
of  the  nave,  and,  through  the  long  vista  of  arches, 
enveloped  in  thick  darkness,  to  see  the  blaze  of 
torchlight  thrown  on  the  high  altar,  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  the  priests,  the  swinging  of  silver  censers 
which  warm  the  air  and  embalm  the  pictures  in 
their  fragrance  and  aroma ;  above  all,  to  hear  Gre- 
gorian phrases  softened  and  mellowed  by  distance, 
theefi'cct  of  the  whole  was  so  overpowering  as  easily 
to  make  one  credit  those  tales  of  overwrought  fancy 
where  people  have  suddenly  imagined  themselves 
cublimed,  deified,  ecstatic.  The  reason  is  at  first 
taken  prisoner,  and  there  is  little  inclination  to  ques- 
tion the  import  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  which  all 
the  noblest  arts  are  made  subservient  and  tributary  ; 
but  the  mind  at  last  works  out  its  own  salvation, 
seizes  what  is  good  and  admirable,  and  soon,  in  one 
of  these  edifices,  as  in  a  Pagan  temple,  worships 
the  spirit  of  beauty  in  all  forms,  forgetful  that 
uncharitableness  and  bigotry  exist  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  pity  that  women's  voices  are  not  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  mass  at  Antwerp  :  these  kind  of 
soprani  are  much  better  adapted  than  boys  for  the 
sort  of  expression  which  modern  Catholic  music 
requires,  especially  in  the  refined  solos  of  Mozart 
and  Haydn;  the  charm  of  pathos  and  simplicity 
which  belong  to  the  latter  class  of  performers  is 
here  thrown  away ;  and  though  the  passages  may 
be  correct  as  to  tlie  text,  they  ill  assort  with  the 
childish  pipers  that  give  them  utterance.  When 
the  young  singers  have  passed  over  that  part  of  their 
lives  so  prettily  described  by  Cherubini  in  Mozart's 
Figaro  "  Non  so  piu,"  if  they  have  previously  given 
promise,  nature  no  longer  withholds  from  them 
that  last  best  gift,  the  indefinable  charm  which 
distinguishes  the  style  of  genius  from  that  of  line- 
and-rule  correctness;  be  it  called  soul,  sensibility, 
or  what  it  may.  I  have  never  heard  playing  or 
singing  from  children,  however  far  they  might  have 
advanced  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  science, 
which  possessed  this  quality. 

Every  composer  who  writes  music  for  the  Catholic 
service  makes  the  Virgin  an  ideal  mistress;  as 
Solomon  addressed  the  church  in  his  Canticles, 
calling  her  "  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme,'' 
so  does  the  musician  exhaust  his  fancy  in  tender 
phrases  for  the  "  Mater  divinie  </ratiw,"  and  the 
"  Mater  amaiilis ;"  the  best  and  must  impassioned 


songs  of  the  ancient  opera  school  are  poured  forth 
by  the  singer,  who  addresses  under  these  words 
some  less  exalted  but  more  substantial  divinity.  A 
little  of  this  leaven  will  mingle  in  the  service  of 
religion,  where  the  spiritual  and  carnal  boundaries 
of  musical  expression  are  not  better  defined.  In 
England  it  is  difficult  for  a  lover  of  music  to  pass  a 
cathedral  in  which  the  organ  is  sounding,  without 
stepping  in  for  the  sake  of  the  plagal  cadence, 
a  piece  of  simple  grandeur,  which  will  always, 
while  our  nature  remains,  affect  powerfully ;  but  in 
Antwerp  there  is  not  only  this  attraction,  but  also 
the  most  inventive  and  florid  compositions ;  and 
though  the  performance  is  a  little  rough,  and  the 
attention  much  interrupted  by  the  scuilling  on  the 
pavement  of  the  cathedral,  yet  the  matter  is  frequent, 
and  is  accomplished  out  of  pure  love,  and  not  as  a 
job  that  is  to  be  dispatched. 

The  music  here  costs  nothing,  and  it  is  heartily 
to  be  wished  that  not  only  the  cheapness,  but  the 
modesty  of  the  performance,  were  paralleled  with 
us.  The  cantor  informed  me,  that  though  their 
library  contains  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  they  do  not  wish  to  hack  their 
Haydn  and  Mozart  by  too  frequent  a  repetition, 
but  reserve  them  for  holidays  and  extraordinary 
feasts. 

During  mass,  a  tall  gaunt  Swiss,  armed  with  an 
enormous  halberd,  stalks  up  and  down  the  cathedral, 
the  terror  of  those  who  turn  their  backs  on  the 
host ;  and  it  is  surprising,  that  among  so  much  to 
soften  and  ameliorate  the  asperities  of  the  temper, 
this  fellow  should  be  ever  brooding  mischief,  never 
so  happy  as  when  dealing  his  "apostolic  blows" 
among  little  boys,  who  occasionally  collect  in  a 
crowd  round  some  one  of  the  doors.  The  sight  of 
an  unsheathed  blade  in  a  Christian  temple  is  an 
eye-sore ;  and  the  hired  ruffian  who  carries  it  was 
to  me  so  personally  obnoxious,  that  when  I  found 
it  necessary  to  ask  some  questions,  to  pay  him  for 
his  trouble  in  answering,  the  fierceness  of  his 
manner  made  me  laugh  inwardly. — Ramble  among 
the  Musicians  of  Germany,  by  an  English  Musical 
Professor. 

AN  INVOCATION  TO  BIRDS. 

Come,  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid  air, 

Who  sleep  'midst  rocks,  or  on  the  mountain  summits 

Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds;  and  ye  who  build 

Your  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottos  cool ; 

And  ye,  who  on  the  flat  sands  hoard  your  eggs 

For  suns  to  ripen,  come  !     O  phoenix  rare  ! 

If  death  hath  spared,  or  philosophio  search 

Permit  thee  still  to  own  thy  haunted  nest, 

Perfect  Arabian  ;  lonely  nightingale  ! 

Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  day  long. 

But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  clear  throat,  loosest 

Thy  twilight  music  on  the  dreaming  boughs. 

Until  they  waken;  and  thou,  cuckoo  bird. 

Who  art  the  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  shape 

Material,  but  dost  wander  far  and  near. 

Like  untouch'd  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 

Sight  of  her  love,  come  ail  to  my  slow  charm  ! 

Come  thou,  sky-climbing  bird,  wakeuer  of  morn, 

Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  the  sun,  , 

And  from  his  golden  floods  dost  gather  wealth 

(Epithalamium  and  Pindarique  song). 

And  with  't  enrich  our  ears  ;  come  all  to  me, 

Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  lies, 

.4nd,  in  your  several  musics,  whisper, — Love  ! 

Barry  Corn  nail. 
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THE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

Comi!,  live  with  nie  and  be  my  love, 
Ami  we  will  all  the  pleasures  priive, 
That  grove  or  valley,  hill  or  field, 
Or  wood  and  sleepy  mountain  yield. 

Where  we  will  sit  on  rising  rocks 
And  see  the  shepherds  leed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Pleas'd  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  twine  a  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  rural  kirtle, 
Enibroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  jaunty  gown  of  finest  wool, 
Wliieh  from  our  pretty  lambs  wo  pulj— 
And  shoes  lin'd  choicely  for  the  cold  — 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  hell  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds 
With  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs; 
And  if  these  pleasures  can  thee  move 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning ; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
ChiiHloplur  Marlowe,  born  l!>ij5— killed  1598. 


THE  NYMPHS  REPLY. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  on  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pleasures  might  ray  passion  move, 
To  live  with  Ihee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  lime  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold  ; 
The  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb; 
And  age  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  fading  flowers  in  every  field. 
To  winter  floods  their  treasures  yield; 
A  honey'd  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  lancy's  spring,  hut  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gown,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirlle,  and  thy  posies. 
Are  all  soon  wilher'd,  broke,  forguUen, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotien. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
Can  mc  with  no  enticements  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  could  love  still  breed 
Had  joys  no  date,  had  age  no  need; 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
Sir  Waller  lialeiyh,  born  I6a2—behiiaded  1618. 


DAINTY    DAVIE. 


Vivace. 
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AVhen  purple  morning;  starts  the  hare, 

To  fiteiil  upon  her  early  fare, 

Then  through  the  dews  I  will  repair, 

To  meet  my  faithfu*  Davie- 
'Vi'hen  day,  t-xpiring  in  tlie  west, 
The  curtain  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
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I'll  flee  to  his  arms  T  lo'e  best 
And  that's  my  dainty  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlocli  knowe, 

Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie; 
There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
ily  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 
I  once  witnessed  a  scene  in  the  orchestra  of 
Covent  Garden,  which,  for  ludicrousness  of  cll'ect, 
and  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  it  arose,  sur- 
passed anything  that  ever  came  under  my  notice. 
A  friend,  considerably  my  senior,  and  a  play-goer 
of  the  time  of  the  Kembles,  was  one  of  my  com- 
panions; the  other  was  his  wife,  to  accommodate 
whom,  being  short-sighted,  we  had  established 
ourselves  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit,  on  the 
prompter's  side.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
overture  we  found  that  the  scroll  end  of  one  of  the 
large  double-basses  intercepted  the  lady's  view  of 
the  stage,  and  a  request  was  preferred  by  my 
friend  to  the  performer  (a  most  eccentric-looking 
genius,  with  only  one  eye,  and  that  apparently 
turning  on  what  mechanics  call  "an  universal 
centre,")  to  alter  his  position,  but  he  very  un- 
courteously  refused  to  move;  and  still  worse,  on 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  he  left  tiie  instrument 
secured  in  a  perpendicular  position,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely obstruct  our  lady's  view.  Thus  he  left  it,  in 
spite  of  all  our  remonstrances.  I,  with  the  desperate 
indignation  of  youth,  was  for  cutting  the  string  and 


letting  it  fall  down,  but  was  restrained  by  my  elder 
and  more  wily  friend,  who  whispered  to  me  "never 
mind,  I'll  serve  him  out."  He  then  changed  places 
with  the  lady,  and  all  went  on  quietly  till  the  fiill 
of  the  curtain,  when  I  suddenly  missed  him.  He 
returned,  however,  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  large 
piece  of — yes,  of  candle;  and  he  gave  me  a  look 
which  indicated  that  I  was  not  to  see  anything. 
Yet  I  did  see,  that  while  the  rest  of  the  audience 
were  looking  round  the  house,  he  leant  over,  and, 
unobserved  by  any  one  else,  applied  the  grease  with 
dexterity  and  effect  to  the  strings  of  the  oft'ending 
instrument.  He  then  took  his  seat,  apparently  as 
unconcerned  as  any  spectator  in  the  pit.  In  due 
time  the  bell  rang  for  the  music  to  the  afterpiece, 
and  we  saw  our  musical  adversary  enter,  release 
his  instrument,  and  seat  himself.  He  then  tried 
the  strings  at  his  ear,  and  finding  all  right,  indulged 
himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  quietly  awaited 
his  time.  The  second  bell  rang — the  leader  gave 
the  preliminary  tap-tap,  and  off  they  went  in  the 
overture  to  Tancredi.  After  a  few  bars  it  was  out 
enemy's  time  to  chime  in;  be  sawed  away  with 
right  good  will,  but,  to  bis  utter  amazement,  with> 
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out  producing  the  desired  effect.  He  K.olced  down 
inquisitively  with  his  single  optic,  but  without  com- 
prehending the  mystery.  Again  he  tried,  and  of 
course  with  the  same  result;  another  downward 
look,  and  the  truth  seemed  to  flash  across  him. 
His  one  eye  glared  most  horribly  ;  but  not  ou  us  did 
his  anger  fall.  In  front  of  him,  perched  on  a  high 
stool,  with  a  step  halfway  up  for  his  feet,  sat  a  nee 
homo,  working  most  industriously  at  a  violoncello  as 
big  as  himseli,  and  in  sweet  unc<msciousness  of  the 
storm  gathering  in  his  rear.  On  this  unuft'endiug 
victim  did  he  of  the  double-bass  vent  his  rage — for, 
he  darted  one  piercing  glance  at  the  violin-player, 
deliberately  deposited  his  bow  on  the  desk  before 
bim,  and  dealt  the  little  man  so  sound  a  cult'  on  the 
head,  that  musician,  stool,  violoncello,  and  desk 
went  down  "  in  one  astounding  ruin"  damaging  the 
shins  and  toes  of  immediate  neighbours,  literally 
putting  their  pipes  out,  and  producing  discord  dire 
throughout  the  realms  of  harmony. — Cruikshanh's 
.Omnibus, 


DUTIES  OF  A  CONDUCTOR  OF  MUSIC. 

To  conduct  a  festival  is  an  arduous  duty,  requiring 

qualifications  rarely  found  united  in  one  man.     It 

requires  a  high  standing  and  great  influence  in  the 

profession,  founded  on  knowledge,  experience,  and 


above  all,  on  a  life  of  long-tried  integrity.  It 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  world  as  well  as 
with  music ;  great  industry  ;  a  clear  head,  capable 
of  arranging  complicated  details;  and  that  union 
t>f  firmness  and  good  temper  which  is  necessary 
for  surmounting  difficulties  and  reconciling  jarring 
interests.  It  requires  a  thonmgh  knowledge  of 
everything  performed,  down  to  the  slightest  note 
of  the  most  insignificant  instrument  in  the  score; 
the  faculty  of  detecting  the  most  trifling  error  at 
rehearsal;  and  the  tact  by  which  the  mistake  is 
pointed  out  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
performer.  These  are  some  of  the  qualifications 
required  in  a  conductor.  Other  men  inay  possess 
them  ;  but  Sir  George  Smart  is,  at  present,  the 
only  man  among  us  who  has  proved,  by  a  long 
course  of  successful  exertion,  that  he  docs  possess 
them. — From  an  uldjile  < if  the  Morning  Chronicle. 


MoRAT.iTY  OF  Music. — The  influence  of  Hiusic  OH 
all  classes  is  immense,  and  uniformly  favourable.  If 
it  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  handmaid  of  refined 
voluptuousness,  or  the  companion  of  vulgar  debauch, 
the  blame  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  its  perversion 
and  abuse.  Without  it  the  vices  would  still  exist, 
probably  in  more  debasing  forms  ;  while  properly  ap- 
plied it  can  become  a  powerful  agent  in  lessening  the 
propensity  to  degrading  pleasures. 


A^odera«o.  1st  XENon. 


THE     STAMMERERS 

COMIC  GLEE. 


Dr.  Hamngion, 
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my  wife    sir,  is    sick    sir,  is    sick      sir,  be  quick,  be  quick,    be  quick    I 
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THE  OPERA  AT  PRAGUE,  AND  MOZART'S 

MUSIC. 

The  Bohemian's  love  of  good  music,  and  his 
capability  to  produce  it,  are  alike  proverbial. 
Accordingly,  the  theatrical  music  of  Prague  is 
about  the  best  that  is  to  be  heard  in  Germany. 
The  interior  of  the  opera-house  is  very  light  and 
handsome.  It  has  three  tiers  of  boxes,  and  a 
parquet ;  also  a  pit,  the  seats  of  which  are  only 
opened  upon  paying  an  additional  sum  of  thirty 
Kreutzer,  Wiener  Wahrung,  to  the  entrance  money, 
which  is  a  paper  florin  of  about  tenpence  sterling. 
I  have  already  heard  the  operas  of  "  Die  diebische 
Elster,"  or  the  "  Maid  and  the  Magpie,"  and  "  Fra 
Diavolo."  The  former  of  these  was  performed  in 
a  style  that  I  scarcely  ever  heard  equalled.  The 
overture  was  played  in  a  manner  altogether  con 
amore ;  and  the  efl'ect  of  the  wind  instrnments, 
which  were  admirably  in  tune,  was  quite  electrical. 
I  remember  being  present  in  Italy,  on  the  first 
representation  of  this  opera,  and  of  joining,  not 
only  in  the  universal  burst  of  approbation  that  was 
given  to  it  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  but  in  the  triple 
call  for  Rossini  to  appear  on  the  stage,  to  receive 
the  meed  of  public  approbation ;  yet,  at  this  moment 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  the  performance  of 
this  opera  in  Italy  or  in  Prague  was  most  to  be 
admired.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  certain,  that  the 
Bohemian  orchestra,  in  point  of  wind  instruments, 
was  far  superior  to  the  Italian.  "  Di  piaeer"  was 
sung  by  Miss  I..  Gned  in  a  very  brilliant  and 
sprightly  manner;  while  Herr  Siebert,  a  star  from 
the  opera  of  Vienna,  filled  the  part  of  the  Podesia 
with  much  ability.  His  voice  is  an  excellent  basso. 
The  beautiful  duet  with  father  and  daughter,  was 
given  with  great  taste  and  effect 

The  amateur  in  music,  on  entering  the  Prague 
opera-house,  can  never  forget  that  within  its  walls 
Mozart,  that  most  glorious  of  the  sons  of  harmony. 
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won  his  richest  laurels.  It  was  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Prague  opera-house,  that  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 
(an  opera  unrivalled  for  tenderness  and  melancholy) 
was  first  performed;  and  it  was  there,  too,  that  the 
splendid  music  of  "  Don  Giovanni "  first  fell  on  the 
ears  of  an  astonished  and  electrified  audience — an 
audience  which, on  that  occasion,  boasted,  amid  its 
host  of  musicians,  the  presence  of  the  immortal 
Haydn.  As  Hooked  into  the  orchestra,  and  beheld 
the  harpsichord  at  which  Mozart  himself  had  so 
frequently  sat,  I  could  not  help  imagining  the 
enthusiasm  which,  in  this  land  of  music,  must 
have  been  felt  and  expressed,  when  the  brilliant 
and  soul-enkindling  themes  in  "  Figaro"  and  "  Doa 
Juan"  were  poured  forth  from  the  voices  on  the 
stage,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  correctness, 
taste,  and  power  of  a  Bohemian  band.  What  a 
flood  of  thrilling  sensations  have  these  themea 
universally  excited  since  that  memorable  night; 
and  how  enduring  will  be  their  sway  over  the 
passions  aud  feelings  of  future  generations !  The 
music  of  Mozart  belongs,  not  to  a  passing  age,  but 
to  eternity.  It  speaks  to  the  changeless  sympathies 
of  the  human  heart — the  unalterable  pleasurable 
harmonies  of  the  human  ear !  When  I  think  of 
the  wayward,  sensitive  Mozart,  and  the  universal 
feeling  of  sympathy  which  his  productions  excite 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  I  am  forced  to  confess 
the  power  of  music  over  poetry  ;  for  where  is  the 
poetic  genius  to  be  found,  that  can  be  said  to  have 
fallen  on  a  course  so  certain  to  touch  for  ever  thie 
heart-strings  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  as  the 
soul-speaking  author  of  "The  Zauberflote?"  Be- 
sides the  field  of  fame  which  it  is  the  fortune  of  the 
musician  to  enter  upon,  is  far  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  poet.  The  genius  of  the  former  is  not 
restricted  to  that  of  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the 
refined,  but  extorts  approbation  alike  from  the 
savage  and  the  sage. — Stratiy's  Leilersfrom  Germany. 
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YE  WHO  SHUN  THE  HAUNTS  OP  CARE. 


DUET  FROM  THE  "ZAUBERFLOTE.' 


Words  by  David  Thomson. 
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Ye  who  shun  the      haunts     of   care.      To  our    forest   wilds    repair,  Where  thro'  clear  ce- 
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dream     of      bliss       a     -     way.     Tet  the  woodlark     hov'  -  ring  nigh,  Sings  as  morning 
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ope's  her    eye.    And  at  eve    a  lul    .    la   -  by     Near  yon  murm'ring   fountain. 
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ope's    her    eye.   And  at  eve    a  lul    -    la  -  by      Near  yon  murm'ring    fountain. 


THE  STRICKEN  OAK. 

I  rambled  through  the  sylvan  wood, 
And  rested  where  an  oak-tree  stood, 

The  monarch  of  the  glade ; 
He  reared  his  proudly  spreading  form. 
And  seemed  to  court  the  coming  storm. 

That  rolled  above  his  liead. 

Again  I  passed  the  monarch's  throne, 
But  there,  alas !  uo  more  he  shone 

The  king  of  all  around. 
His  shivered  branches,  rudely  torn, 
No  more  his  stately  trunk  adorn, 

'Tis  stretch'd  upon  the  ground. 


His  sapless  roots  are  sear'd  and  dead. 
The  withered  leaves  compose  his  bed ; 

His  branches  round  him  lie. 
Now  naked,  torn,  and  stript  of  green. 
So  little  like  what  they  have  been — 

Apt  emblem  of  mortality ! 

As  some  protecting  mother  dies, 
And  grief  bedims  her  children's  eyes, 

They  weeping  round  her  lie. 
So  lie  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
All  scattered  o'er  the  grassy  lea ; 

They  wither,  droop,  and  die. 

WeeUy  Dispateh. 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 
THE    SOLDIER'S    RETURN. 


Words  by  Burns. 
Andanle. 


Air—"  The  Mill,  Mill  O." 
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A  leal  li^ht  heart  beat  in  my  breast. 

My  hands  unstain'd  wi*  plunder  ; 
And  for  fair  Scotia  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy  ; 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile, 

That  caught  my  youthful  fency. 


At  length  I  reachM  the  bonnie  glen, 

"Where  early  life  I  sported  ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  oft  I  courted. 
"Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling 
And  turn'd  me  round  to  hide  the  floo<} 

That  in  my  e'e  was  swelling. 
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Wi'  altet'd  voice,  quo'  I,  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  jon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
O I  happj,  happy  may  he  be, 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom. 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang. 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger, 
I've  served  my  king  and  countrj  laog : 

Tak'  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  grazed  on  me. 

And  lovelier  grew  than  ever  ; 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger  ance  1  loved, 

Forget  him  will  1  never. 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamety  fare. 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  o't ; 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cocltade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't. 

She  gazed — she  reddened  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  as  ony  lily  ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried. 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 


By  Him  who  made  yon  snn  and  b1cj« 
By  whom  true  love's  regarded; 

I  am  the  man,  and  thus  may  still 
True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  iu  love. 

And  niair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she,  My  graiidsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailin'  plenish'd  fairly  ; 
Then  come,  my  faithfu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly. 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor  j 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  soilger's  wealth  is  honour. 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  cuiuii  hjm  as  a  stranger  : 
Kemeiiiher  he's  his  country's  stay, 

111  day  aiid  hour  o'  danger. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  BELL. 

PV  J.  H.  R.  BAYLEV. 

'Tis  sweet  to  bear  those  notes  of  fire, 
Struck  from  the  minstrel's  burning  lyre ; 
There  is  a  joy  that  swells  the  soul, 
When  music  charms  "  the  flowing  bowl"- 
A  pleasure  in  some  well-known  voice. 
That  bids  the  loneliest  heart  rejoice ; 
An  ecstacy  that  springs  from  soug — 
A  rapture  in  the  social  throng  I 
But  where's  there  an  endearing  spell 
That  gladdens  like  the  marriage  bell  ? 

It  falls  upon  the  lover's  ear 
Like  strains  from  some  diviner  sphere  ; 
The  tale  it  tells  the  young  and  gay, 
Whose  life  hath  been  one  summer's  day, 


Is  coloured  with  a  future  bliss, 
Too  heavenly  for  a  world  like  this : 
It  hath  a  soul  inspiring  tone, 
Which  stirs  the  spirit  sad  and  lone. 
And  sheds  a  lively  influence  round, 
Wherever  flies  its  merry  sound ! 

It  mellows  down  the  lorn  one's  heart 
To  meet  its  fate,  and  bear  the  smart ; 
And  wafts  the  aged  back  once  move 
In  fancy  to  those  scenes  of  yore, 
When  early  joys  and  feelings  grew, 
And  vow  to  vow  proved  firm  and  true! 
Yes,  one  and  all,  from  youth  to  age, 
From  the  unlettered  to  the  sage, 
Have  felt  that  life  hath  not  a  spell 
That  gladdens  like  the  marriage  bell  1 
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WOMAN. 

"  When  manhood's  haughty  crest  is  fallen  low.' 

Oh,  woman!  truth  and  passion  rear  the  throne 
Where  thou  dost  sit  triumphant  and  alone; 
Bright  shapes  of  fitful  fancies  throw 
Prismatic  colours  o'er  thy  beauty's  glow — 
Before  a  thousand  shrines  thy  feelings  burn, 
As  vestals  wave  their  tapers  o'er  the  urn. 
A  seeming  fickle  nature  oft  imbues 
The  colour  of  thy  mind  with  rainbow's  hues — 
Yet,  when  awakened  to  some  daring  deed, 
When  grief  and  trials  come  and  nations  bleed, 


I  When  fields  of  blood  re-echo  shrieking  cries, 
And  hope's  lone  star  hath  left  the  shrouded  skies; 
'Tis  then  thy  mighty  heart  shall  fully  prove 
The  strength  of  all  thy  constancy  and  love ! 
Who  longest  lingers  at  the  bed  of  death, 
With  kisses  winning  back  the  fleeting  breath? 
Who  longest  at  the  chill  lone  tomb  shall  stay. 
Pale  sentinel  o'er  cold  and  paler  clay  ? 
"  Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave.'' 
Ah,  woman!  'tis  thy  chosen  hour  to  save, 
When  manhood's  haughty  crest  is  fallen  low, 
Shattered  and  broken  by  the  stunning  blow. 

J.  N.  Maffitl. 
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THE    SMUGGLER 


Words  by  Thomas  Cory. 


John  Davy. 
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His  sea-boat  was  trim,  made  her  port,  took  her  lading. 

Then  Will  stood  for  home,  reached  the  offing,  and 
cried, 
*'  This  nij»ht,  if  I've  luck,  furls  the  sails  of  my  trading, 

In  dock  1  can  lay — serve  a  friend  too  beside." 
"Will  lay-to  till  ni^ht  came  on  darksome  and  dreary, 

To  crowd  every  sail  then  he  piped  up  each  hand  ; 
But  a  signal  soon  'spied — 'twas  a  prospect  uncheery — 

A  signal  that  warned  him  to  bear  from  the  land. 

•'The  Philistines  are  out,*'  cries  Will,  "take  no  heed 
on't — 
Attacked,  who's  the  man  that  will  flinch  from  his 
gun? 
Should  my  head  be  blown  off',  I  Bhall  ne'er  feel  the  need 
on't — 
We'll  fight  while  we  can — when  we  can't  boys  we'll 
run. 
Through  the  haze  of  the  night  a  bright  flash  now  ap- 
pearing, 
"  Behold  I"  cries  Will  Watch,  "  the  Philistines  bear 
down  ; 
Bear  a  hand  my  tight  lads,  ere  we  think  about  sheering. 
One  broadside  pour  in,  should  we  swim  boys,  or 
drown  ! 
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**  But  should  I  be  popped  off,  you,  my  mates,  left  be- 
hind me, 
Regard  my  last  words,  see  ""em  kindly  obeyed ; 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot,  and,  my  friends^  do  you 
mind  me, 
Near   the    beach  is  the  grave  where    Will  Watch 
would  be  laid." 
PoorWill's  yarn  was  spun  out,  for  a  bullet  next  minute, 
Laid  him  low  on  the  deck,  and  he  never  spoke  more  ; 
His  bold  crew  fought  the  brig  while  a  shot  remained 
in  it, 
Then  sheered — and  Will's  hulk  to  his  Susan  they  bore. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  his  last  wish  was  complied 
with — 
To  few  known  his  grave,  and  to  few  known  his  end  ; 
He  was  borne  to  the  earth  by  the  crew  that  he  died 
with — 
He'd  the  tears  of  his  Susan,  the  prayers  of  each  friend. 
Near  his  grave  dash  the  billows— the  winds  loudly 
bellow — 
Yon  ash  struck  with  lightning  points  out  the  cold  bed 
Where  Will  Watch,  the  bold  smuggler,  that  famed 
lawless  fellow. 
Once  feared,now  forgot.sleeps  in  peace  with  thedead  1 
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MELTING  AIRS   SOFT  JOYS  INSPIRE. 

GLEE  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 
Words  from  Hughes'  "  OiIr  in  Praise  of  Music."  Or.   William  Hayes. 
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IN    MY    PLEASANT    NATIVE    PLAINS. 


SONG  FEOM  "THE  CARNIVAL  OF  VENICE,"  (1781). 
Words  by  R.  Tickell. 


Allegretto. 
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Fields  and  flocks,  and  fragrant  flowers. 
All  that  health  and  joy  impart, 

CalVd  for  artless  music's  powers, 
Faithful  echoes  to  the  heart. 

Happy  hours  for  ever  gay^ 

Claim'd  the  merry,  merry  roundelay. 


But  the  breath  of  genial  spring. 
Waked  the  warblers  of  the  grove, 

"Who,  sweet  birds  !  that  heard  you  sing 
Would  not  join  the  song  of  love? 

Your  sweet  notes  and  chauntings  gay, 

Claim'd  the  merry,  merry  roundelay. 
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BRAHAM'S   "DEATH    OF   NELSON,"   AND 
LADY  HAMILTON. 

Mr.  Samuel  Spring,  formerly  the  box  book-keeper 
of  Drury-lane  Theati  ■,  was  what  is  called  a  cha- 
racter, and  had  acquired  an  excessive  faith  in 
Mathews'  infallibility  ia  all  things  connected  with 
his  mental  faculties ;  and  Mathews,  discovering  this, 
was  always  saying  or  doing  something  (previously 
contrived)  that  ensured  the  increasing  wonder  and 
reliance  upon  the  gifted  powers  of  the  comedian. 
After  the  burning  down  of  the  two  great 
patent  theatres,  the  Drury-lane  company  acted  at 
Ihe  Lyceum;  and  in  1810  an  opera  was  performing 
there  in  which  Braham  sang  a  very  popular  song, 
the  "  Death  of  Nelson."  Mathews  conversing  one 
day  with  Lady  Hamilton,  was  questioned  by  her  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  new  opera,  at  the  same  time 
stating  her  intention  of  accompanying  some  friends 
of  hers  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  Mathews  con- 
siderately advised  her  ladyship  to  forego  her  in- 
tention, explaining  that  there  was  a  song  in  the 
piece,  the  subject  of  which  would  touch  her  feel- 
ings, and  distress  her  very  much.  Whether  Lady 
Hamilton  forgot  this  prudent  warning,  or  whether 
she  sufl'ered  her  desire  to  listen  to  the  hero's  praise 
to  overcome  her  apprehension  of  the  result,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  it  so  fell  out  that  Mathews  per- 


ceived the  lady  duly  seated  in  a  private  box,  with 
her  little  adopted  Horatio  at  her  side.  It  needed 
no  ghost  to  tell  Mathews  the  scene  that  would 
follow,  and  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  quitted  the 
stage,  seeing  Spring,  he  thus  addressed  him,  first 
taking  out  his  watch,  and  looking  at  it  with  a  solemn 
and  earnest  expression  of  face — "  Spring,  I  give 
you  notice  that  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  nine 
o'clock  (the  usual  period  when  the  "  Death  of 
Nelson"  occurred)  a  large  lady  now  sitting  in  the 
stage  box  opposite  rmll  be  taien  very  ill,  and  require 
assistance.  Do  not  be  out  of  the  way,  but  at  the 
time  mentioned  be  ready  with  a  glass  of  water  and 
a  smelling  bottle,  for  she  will  be  attacked  with  a 
violent  Jit  at  the  period  I  have  mentioned."  Spring 
looked  into  Mathews'  face  with  a  faint  smile  upon 
his  lips,  which  immediately  subsided  into  a  thought- 
ful expression  of  countenance.  At  length  the  critical 
period  arrived,  Braham  began  his  song,  and  before 
the  second  verse  was  finished,  sobs  and  cries  were 
heard  all  over  the  small  theatre.  Spring  rushed 
into  the  green-room  "  pale  as  his  shirt,"  and  seizing 
the  water  hastened  to  the  fatal  box,  exclaiming 
with  an  awe-struck  voice  as  he  hastily  passed 
Mathews  behind  the  scenes — "  Oh,  sir,  you  are  a 
conjuror  !  The  lady  is  tn  strong  convulsions ! — 
Eraser's  Magazine. 
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THE  VICTORY. 
Hark, — how  the  church  bell's  thundering  harmony 
Stuns  the  glad  ear!  tidings  of  joy  have  come, 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy !     Two  gallant  ships 
Met  on  the  element, — they  met,  they  fought 
A  desperate  fight! — good  tidings  of  great  joy ! 
Old  England  triumph'd  !  yet  another  day 
Of  glory  for  the  rulers  of  the  waves! 
For  those  who  fell,  'twas  in  their  country's  cause, 
They  have  their  passing  paragraph  of  praise 
And  are  forgotten. 

Tliprp  was  one  who  died 


In  that  day's  glory,  whose  obscurer  name 
No  proud  historian's  page  will  chronicle. 
Peace  to  his  honest  soul !     I  read  his  name, 
'Twas  in  the  list  of  slaughter,  and  bless'd  God 
The  sound  was  not  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
But  it  was  told  me  after  that  this  man 
Was  one  whom  lawful  violence  had  forc'd 
From  his  own  home,  and  wife,  and  little  ones, 
Who  by  his  labour  liv'd;  that  he  was  one 
Whose  uncorrupted  heart  could  keenly  feel 
A  husband's  love,  a  father's  anxiousness  j 
That  from  the  wages  of  his  toil  he  fed 
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The  distant  dear  ones,  and  would  talk  of  them 
At  midnight  when  he  Irod  the  silent  deck 
With  him  he  valued, — talk  of  them,  of  joys 
Which  he  had  kni)wn — Oh  God  !  and  of  the  hour 
When  thev  should  meet  again,  till  his  full  heart, 
His  manly  heart,  at  last  would  overflow 
Even  like  a  child's  with  very  tenderness. 
Peace  to  his  honest  spirit !     Suddenly 
It  came,  and  merciful  the  ball  of  death, 
For  it  came  suddenly  and  shattered  him, 
And  left  no  moment's  agonising  thought 
On  those  he  lov'd  so  well. 

He  ocean-deep 


Now  lies  at  rest.     Be  thou  her  comforter 

Who  art  the  widow's  friend !     Man  does  not  kno\T 

What  a  cold  sickness  made  her  blood  run  back 

When  first  she  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fight; 

ivlan  does  not  know  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 

She  listened  to  the  names  of  those  who  died, 

Man  does  not  know,  or,  knowing  does  not  heed 

With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 

She  gazed  upon  her  children,  and  beheld 

His  image  who  was  gone.     Oh  God  !  be  thou 

Who  art  the  widow's  friend  her  comforter ! 

Robert  Soutliey. 


SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


BEHOLD    THE    LAMB    OF    GOD. 
SEVENTH  CHOKUS  FROM  "  THE  MESSIAH." 
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Words  by  Burns. 
Larghetto. 
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Tftou  8trik*st  the  dull  peasant,  he  sinks  in  the  dark, 

Nor  saves  ev'n  the  wreck  of  a  name, 
Thou  strik'st  the  younp  hero,  a  glorious  mark  I 

He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame. 


In  tho  field  of  proud  lioiiour,  our  swords  in  our  hands. 

Our  kinj;-  and  our  country  to  save; 
"While  victory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, 

O,  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave  I 
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THE  OX'S  MINUET. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  HAVDN. 

In  1770,  the  reputation  of  the  German  composer, 
Joseph  Hajdn,  had  spread  over  all  Europe.  He 
had  visited  Paris  and  London,  and  in  both  cities 
had  been  greatly  cherished  and  admired.  But  he 
was  glad  to  return  again  to  Vienna,  on  leaving 
which  he  had  wept  like  a  child.  The  house  which 
he  occupied  in  the  Austrian  capital  was  a  modest 
one,  and  was  situated  in  the  suburbs;  but  it  was  a 
house  honoured  and  resorted  to  by  all  the  great 
lords  of  the  court,  who  would  lain  have  possessed 
the  character  at  least  of  being  connoisseurs  in 
music,  and  patrons  of  its  professors.  There,  too, 
did  poor  artists  often  find  counsel  and  aid  in  their 
distresses.  Born  of  humble  parents  himself,  Haydn 
was  ever  mindful  of  the  wants  of  the  obscure  and 
humble  followers  of  his  art.  Generous,  virtuous, 
sensitive,  and  simple  as  a  child,  Joseph  Haydn 
ought  to  have  been  perfectly  happy  in  his  course 
through  the  world  ;  but  this  was  not  exactly  the 
case.  When  very  young,  he  had  wedded  one  whose 
personal  attractions  made  a  strong  impression  on 
him.  Unfortunately,  her  spirit  and  temperament 
proved  to  be  of  a  very  inferior  order,  and  for  thirty 
years  the  great  musician  underwent  much  domestic 
discomfort  in  consequence.  Yet  he  was  a  faithful 
husband,  and  even  loved  his  wife  to  the  last  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  first  and  boyish  affection. 

On  his  return  from  London  to  Vienna,  Haydn 
found  his  wife  the  same  being  that  he  had  left  her, 
morose,  obstinate,  imperious,  and  quarrelsome.  All 
that  the  poor  composer  could  do  was  to  fly  to  his 
little  study,  and  in  that  retreat  seek  consolation  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  beloved  art.  One  afternoon, after 
a  storm  of  the  ordinary  kind  had  passed  over  his 
domestic  horizon,  Haydn  tied  to  his  sanctum,  and 
bad  forgotten  his  troubles  awhile  over  his  harpsi- 
chord, when  his  domestic  brought  him  information 
that  a  man  wished  to  speak  to  him  on  an  affair  of 
pressing  moment     "  Let  him  enter,"  said  Haydn. 

"  Pray,  pardon — excuse  me,"  said  a  stout  jolly- 
looking  personage  as  he  entered  the  room,  holding 
a  heavy  purse  of  florins  in  his  hand,  and  attired  in 
the  habit  of  a  cattle-dealer  or  butcher.  "  You  are 
famous.  Sir,"  continued  this  individual,  "  for  being 
the  grandest  composer  of  minuets  in  all  Austria,  or 
any  where  else  in  truth ;  and  as  I  am  going  to  have 
my  daughter  married  tomorrow,  I  come  to  ask  you 
to  oblige  me  by  making  one  on  purpose  for  the 
nuptials." 

"My  good  friend,"  said  the  musician,  "you  em- 
barrass me  by  this  request.  I  have  made  few  or  no 
minuets,  as  you  seem  to  have  been  told;  the  few 
trifles  of  that  nature  which  have  been  composed  by 
me  would  not  do  for  dancing  to.  They  are  things 
rather  written  for  artists,  and  are  mure  learned  than 
lively." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  the  stout  cattle 
merchant ;  "  that  is  the  very  thing  I  want.  My  son- 
in-law,  that  is  to  be,  is  famous  upon  the  clarionet, 
and  my  little  girl  is  clever  at  the  harpsichord ;  so 
you  see, Master  Haydn, that  your  grand  music  wont 
go  like  pearls  to  swine.  And  then,  to  own  the 
truth  to  you,  I  am  as  proud  as  an  emperor,  though 
1  be  no  more  than  a  butcher  to  my  trade.  I  heard 
your  beautiful  mass  on  the  birth  day  of  our  gracious 
sovereign,  Joseph  II.,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "This 
composer  is  the  man  who  shall  make  a  minuet  for 
the  wedding  of  my  little  girl,  or  my  name  is  not 
Hermann  of  Rorhau?'  " 


"Of  Rorhau!"  cried  Haydn;  "What?  are  you 
from  that  little  village  of  Hungary?" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  returned  the  yisitor ;  "  and 
what  then?" 

"  I  was  born  there,"  exclaimed  the  simple  and 
warm  hearted  composer ;  "  I  was  born  at  Rurhau, 
andfoi  forty  years  1  have  not  seen  it!  Embrace  me, 
my  friend,  my  dear  fellow-countryman  !"  The  tears 
ran  down  the  composer's  cheeks.  In  embracing 
Hermann,  he  felt  as  if  he  clasped  in  his  arms  all 
whom  he  had  loved  in  boyhood,  when,  poor  and 
needy,  he  had  sung  in  the  village  choir,  to  gain  a 
morsel  of  food  lor  his  widowed  mother. 

"  And  you  are  from  Rorhau !"  repeated  Haydn, 
dwelling  afl'ectionately  upon  the  recollections  called 
up ;  "come,  sit  down,  I  beg  of  you,  and  let  us  chat 
of  our  native  place — that  place  which  one  loves  for 
ever,  whatever  may  have  been  the  toils  there  en- 
dured !"  Hermann's  heart  was  as  much  touched  as 
that  of  his  celebrated  compatriot.  He  sat  down, 
though  only  after  some  pressing,  and  talked  of 
Rorhau  with  the  musician.  Finally,  they  came 
back  to  the  minuet,  and  Hermann  departed,  happy 
in  the  promise  given  to  him  that  he  should  have 
the  music  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sensitive  as  a  child,  Haydn  yet  felt  a  glow  of 
pleasure  from  the  recent  recognition,  and  disposed 
himself  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  commence  the 
epithalamia  minuet.  But  great  was  his  surprise, 
on  turning  to  his  harpsichord,  the  confidant  of  all 
his  cares  and  joys,  to  find  lying  upon  it  the  purse 
which  Hermann  had  held  in  his  hand  on  entering 
the  room.  The  purse  had  these  words  attached  to 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper:  '•  Hermann,  butcher.  Street 
of  St.  Etienne,  to  the  greatest    composer  of  Ger-  j 

many."    Haydn  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  | 

at  the  delicacy  which  had  prompted  the  manner  of 
bestowing  this  gill.     But  calling  his  domestic,  the 


composer  ordered  him  to  be  ready  in  an  hour  to 
take  back  the  purse,  with  the  desired  music,  to  the 
house  of  the  butcher.     Being  then  left  alone,  he 


proceeded  to  the  composition  of  the  minuet. 

Often  had  Haydn  written  at  the  request  of  kings, 
but  he  had  seldom  felt  himself  so  inspired  as  when 
throwing  on  paper  the  musical  ideas  intended  to 
grace  the  nuptials  of  the  butcher's  daughter.  The 
air  which  he  produced  was  fresh  and  lively,  and 
smacked  of  the  rural  simplicity  of  the  composer's 
native  scenes.  But  ere  the  piece  wasquite  finished, 
the  soothing  ecstacy  of  spirit,  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  musician  laboured,  was  dispelled  by 
the  entrance  of  his  wife.  Her  presence  put  to  flight 
the  familiar  genius  of  his  art,  and  discord  took 
place  of  the  harmony  that  had  floated  for  a  time 
around  him. 

"  What  is  this  that  your  servant  Frantz  tells 
me?"  said  Madame  Haydn,  with  an  accent  indica- 
tive of  a  latent  storm;  "you  are  about  to  send  avtay 
a  sum  which  you  have  justly  acquired,  being  given 
to  you  for  work  to  be  done." 

"My  dear,"  said  Haydn  gently, "do  not  fret  at 
this.  Be  more  just.  Is  a  miserable  little  minuet 
worth  a  heavy  purse  of  florins?  It  would  be 
robbery,  almost,  to  take  it." 

"Always  the  same!"  cried  Madame  Haydn; 
"  ynu  will  never  be  worth  a  copper  coin,  and  your 
fine  generosity  will  bring  you  to" 

"The  Temple  of  Fame!"  interposed  Haydn,  with 
a  smile. 

"The  hospital,  rather— you  weak,  simple  crea- 
ture !" 

"  Come  now,  my  dear,"  said  Hajdn,  "speak  no 
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more  on  this  trifling  matter,  but  leave  me  to  finish 
the  piece.  1  have  promised,  and  you  know  J  never 
breali  my  word.     There  I  am  religiously  faithful; 

and  to  you  my  dear  Elizabeth" 

Madame  Haydn,  ill  tempered  as  she  was,  some- 
times could  not  resist  the  tender  pleading  of  her 
husband,  whose  ill  health  made  him  often  an  object 
of  pity,  and  who  had  preserved  for  her,  as  has  been 
said,  all  the  affection  of  a  lover,  in  spite  of  her 
usage  of  him.  Rut  on  this  occasion  she  was  de- 
termined to  stick  to  her  point ;  and,  accordingly, 
she  coldly  repulsed  his  conciliatory  advances,  and 
reiterated  her  demand  that  he  should  keep  the  purse 
of  Hermann.  The  composer  would  not  yield  to 
this,  and  reading  his  determination  in  his  usually 
gentle  features,  Madame  Haydn  became  but  the 
more  enraged,  and  pruceeded  to  measures  by  which 
she  might  at  least  punish  her  husband's  contumacy, 
if  she  could  not  gain  her  point  about  the  purse. 

The  cabinet  of  Haydn,  like  those  of  many  other 
preat  men,  was  a  place  not  distinguished  for  order. 
The  composer,  indeed,  loved  to  have  his  scraps  all 
lyiug  loosely  about  him,  blotted  with  the  magic 
symbols  which  were  to  aflbrd  a  fund  of  melody  to 
jjosterity  for  ever  and  ever.  His  cabinet  was,  in 
fact,  a  scene  of  great  confusion,  and  Madame 
Haydn  knew  well  that  one  sure  way  to  put  her 
husband  almost  beside  himself,  was  to  attempt  to 
put  things  into  a  different  condition.  In  this  tender 
point  she  now  attacked  him.  Seizing  a  broom, 
the  sceptre  with  which  she  governed  her  household, 
she  began  to  sweep  the  room  into  order.  The  first 
cimsequence  of  this  step  was,  that  a  cloud  of  dust 
was  raised  which  brought  on  her  poor  husband  a 
severe  cough,  and  compelled  him  momentarily  to 
fly  the  apartment.  Profiting  by  his  absence,  she 
swept  together  the  manuscripts  which  lay  on  the 
table  and  on  the  floor — in  short,  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  ;  and  one  little  scrap,  reckless  of  what 
It  might  contain,  she  tossed  into  the  fire.  Alas,  it 
was  the  minuet  for  the  wedding  of  Hermann's  little 
girl! 

Haydn  entered  the  room  immediately  afterwards, 
and,  attracted  by  the  blaze,  looked  at  the  tire,  where 
he  on  the  instant  recognised  his  yet  unfinished 
minuet,  just  expiring  in  the  flames.  A  giddiness 
seized  him;  he  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  and  fell 
on  the  sofa.  His  wife  waited  only  till  she  saw  him 
recover,  and  then,  conscious  that  she  had  inflicted 
sufficient  punishment,  fled  to  her  own  region  of  the 
household. 

Haydn  was  in  great  distress  about  the  lost  minuet. 
He  could  not  re- write  it  from  memory,  and  the 
hour  was  advancing  at  which  he  had  promised  to 
send  it.  The  scene  just  related  had  made  him  ill, 
and  had  incapacitated  him  for  anew  effort,  even 
had  there  been  time  for  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  bethought  him  of  some  minuets  which 
he  had  sent  to  his  publisher  shortly  before,  and 
dispatched  his  servant  to  bring  these  back  to  him. 
Luckily  they  had  not  yet  been  published,  and  the 
manuscripts  were  got.  Haydn  then  selected  the 
best,  and  partly  remembering  the  late  piece,  gave 
this  some  new  and  perfecting  touches,  and  then 
sent  off'  the  remodelled  minuet  to  Hermann,  along 
with  the  purse  of  florins.  After  this,  Haydn  was  a 
little  more  at  ease. 

The  minuet  sent  to  the  butcher,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  equal  to  the  burnt  one,  was  yet  a  charming 
composition,  being  at  once  lively,  elegant,  and 
original.  Hermann  on  receiving  the  precious  ma- 
nuscript, embraced  it  with  delight,  and  immediately  | 


gave  it  to  a  copyist  to  have  the  parts  seperately  set 
down.  The  butcher's  intended  son-inlaw,  who 
was  really  a  musical  amateur  of  no  mean  skill,  had 
got  some  performers  of  ability  engaged  for  the 
wedding,  and  these  he  assembled  on  the  evening 
that  the  minuet  was  brought  home,  and  had  it 
played  most  delightfully.  But  it  was  at  the  wedding 
assemblage  that  Hermann's  triumph  reached  its 
height.  There  the  minuet  excited  the  most  rap- 
turous applause. 

"It  is  Haydn's!"  cried  the  jolly  butcher  in  a 
perfect  transport;  "it  was  for  me — for  me,  his 
countryman — that  he  composed  this  wonderful 
minuet!" 

"  Haydn  for  ever!"  cried  the  guests. 

"  Let  us  go  on  the  instant  and  thank  him  for  the 
honour  he  has  done  us,"  said  the  son  in-law. 

"  I  have  thought  of  this  already,  my  son,''  replied 
Hermann,  "and,  what  is  more,  have  prepared  a 
surprise  for  my  countryman.  I  left  him  a  purse 
before,  but  he  has  sent  it  back.  Since  he  wont  take 
my  money,  I  will  be  quits  with  him  in  another  way. 
1  will  pay  him  in  my  coin." 

•'  That  will  be  bringing  back  the  golden  age, 
when  all  was  done  by  exchanges,"  said  one  of  the 
guests;  "  M.  Haydn  has  given  you  a  minuet,  and 
you  are  going  to  give  him" 

"An  ox!"  cried  the  stout  old  butcher,  "and  a 
living  one,  too !  And  what  a  size  he  is  I  The  show 
ox  in  the  market  the  other  day  was  a  calf  to  him. 
He  is  here  in  my  stable,  all  ready  to  be  presented  !" 

"  To  the  stable ! — to  the  stable !"  exclaimed  all 
the  guests  simultaneously,  seizing  their  hats  from 
which  floated  favours  of  all  hues.  They  proceeded 
to  the  stable,  and  there  beheld  a  most  magnificent 
ox,  with  his  long  curling  horns  adorned  with  parti- 
coloured ribbons,  and  with  his  white  skin  as  clean 
as  if  he  had  been  cut  out  of  Parian  marble.  The 
whole  wedding  party,  men  and  women,  were  now 
assembled  by  Hermann,  and  arranged  by  him  in 
procession  order,  with  the  ox  at  the  head.  They 
marched  thus  towards  the  house  of  Haydn,  the 
musicians  all  the  while  performing  the  minuet  of 
the  great  composer.  The  hour  was  not  a  very  late 
one,  but  Haydn  had  gone  to  bed.  The  noise  of  the 
music  and  the  party  entering  his  court  awoke  him. 
He  was  at  first  annoyed  somewhat  at  having  his 
rest  disturbed,  but  when  he  recognised  his  own 
minuet,  his  surprise  was  extreme.  He  was  sure 
it  was  his  minuet,  but  there  was  an  additional  bass 
accompaniment  that  astonished  him,  falling  as  it 
did  on  his  ear  at  irregular  intervals.  This  was  in 
fact,  the  ox,  which  took  upon  itself  to  help  out  the 
music  by  an  occasional  low,  like  the  grumbling  of 
a  tempestuous  ocean. 

Having  thrown  on  him  his  dressing-gown,  and 
taken  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  Haydn  appeared  at  one 
of  the  windows,  and  was  received  with  sh(mts  by 
the  marriage  assemblage  below.  The  composer 
thanked  Hermann  warmly  for  his  attention  in 
paying  this  visit;  hut  when  the  jolly  butcher 
pointed  to  the  superb  ox,  and  begged  his  accept- 
ance of  it  as  a  token  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  the 
musician  was  at  first  so  tickled  with  the  idea  of  the 
thing,  that  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which 
he  was  instantly  joined  by  the  merry  crowd  beneath. 
Fearing  to  offend  Hermann,  however,  Haydn 
cheeked  himself,  and  accepted  the  present  with 
many  thanks.  He  then  descended  into  the  court, 
found  a  stall  for  the  animal,  kissed  the  bride,  and 
retired  again,  loaded  with  bouquets  in  showers  from 
the  wedding  guests. 
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All  the  while  the  serenade  was  goinfj  on,  and  the 
pei)ple  were  so  charmed  with  the  minuet,  that  every 
window  had  half-a-dozen  night-caps  projected  from 
it,  at  the  risk  of  death  to  the  owners  from  the  night 
air. 

But  the  fame  of  the  minuet  did  not  rest  here. 
The  story  soon  spread  over  all  Vienna,  and  every 
one  wished  to  have  the  piece ;  so  that,  in  reality, 
this  trifle  produced  an  accession  of  fortune  and 
fame  to  the  great  composer.  The  minuet  received 
and  still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  Ox's  Minuet." 
Under  that  title  it  will  be  found  in  every  catalogue 


of  Haydn's  works.  As  to  the  animal  itself,  the 
living  proof  of  Hermann's  gratitude,  the  composer, 
after  keeping  it  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  pleasing 
thoughts  called  up  by  the  sight  of  it,  gave  it  to  the 
hospital,  that  it  might  have  a  worthy  end  in  doing 
good  to  the  poor.  This  was  a  thought  worthy  of 
the  generous  and  single-hearted  composer,  but  it 
was  one,  it  is  said,  very  displeasing  to  Madame 
Haydn.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  event.  Her 
good  husband  lamented  her,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  departure  left  his  latter  days  in 
peace. — The  Star. 


THE  OX'S  MINUET. 
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MUSIC  AMONG  THE  TURKS. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Amurath  that  this  art 
was  cultivated  or  known  among  the  Turks.  That 
prince  having  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Persians  at  the  taking  of  Bagdad,  was  so  moved  by 
the  tender  and  affecting  air  of  a  Persian  harper,' 
that  he  retracted  his  cruel  order,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  slaughter.  The  musician  was  conducted,  with 
four  of  his  brother  minstrels,  to  Constantinople,  and 
by  these  the  harmonious  art  was  propagated  among 
flie  Turks. 

Under  Mahomet  the  Fourth  it  flourished ;  and 

*  The  Abatfe  Toderini,  from  whose  valuable  work 
the  materials  for  this  sketch  are  taken,  used  every 
means  to  find  this  celebrated  piece  of  Sach-Cule  (for 
that  is  the  name  of  this  Persian  Timotheus).  But  it 
was  never  noted,  it  seems,  and  is  only  played  by  the 
frreatest  masters  from  tradition.  In  the  "  Poetical 
Kefijister,"  vol.  viii.  there  is  an  ode  by  the  late  Eyles 
Irwin  on  the  triumph  obtained  by  the  Persian  musi- 
cian over  the  ferocity  of  Amurath. 


was  almost  brought  to  its  perfection,  principally 
through  the  exertions  of  Osniau  Eft'endi,  who  was 
himself  a  great  master  of  the  art,  and  formed  a 
number  of  able  scholars. 

The  first,  however,  that  applied  notes  to  Turkish 
airs  was  Prince  Cantemir.  His  book  was  dedicated 
to  Sultan  Achmet  II.  and  is  become  very  rare. 

Although  the  Turks  highly  prize  this  work,  they 
seldom  use  or  imitate  it ;  contenting  themselves  to 
compose  and  execute  memorite;;  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  :  so  difficult,  it  seems,  is  it  to  reduce 
to  a  regular  scale  of  notation  the  theory  of  Turkish 
music.  Not  that  it  is  without  system  and  rules,  as 
some  have  too  rashly  advanced  :  it  has  not  only  all 
the  times  and  sounds  of  ours,  but,  possessing  quarter 
tones,  is  much  richer  in  materials,  and  consequently 
more  melodious,  than  ours. 

Niebuhr  was  misinformed  when  he  said  that 
Turks  of  rank  would  think  themselves  dishonoured 
by  learning  music.  So  far  from  this,  it  makes  a 
usual  part  of  their  education.  It  is  only  in  public 
that  they  disdain  to  sing  or  play. 
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Oner,  and  after  him  other  writers,  have  asserted, 
that  in  the  infirmary  of  the  seraglio  there  is  a 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  from 
morning  to  night,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the 
sufferings  and  exhilarating  the  spirits  of  the  sick 
and  valetudinarian.  But  this  is  absolutely  false,  as 
the  Abat^  Toderini  was  assured,  by  a  person  who 
had  been  twenty  years  a  physician  of  the  seraglio. 

The  musical  instruments  used  by  the  Turks  are  j 

1.  The  Keman,  resembling  our  violin. 

2.  The  AjaUi-keman,  a  sort  of  bass  viol. 

3.  The  Sine-heman,  or  the  viol  d'amour. 

4.  The  liebab,  a  two-stringed  bow-instrument, 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  sphere;  but  now  little  used. 

5.  The  Tambour,  an  eight-stringed  instrument, 
with  a  long  handle,  on  which  the  scale  of  times  is 
marked.  It  is  played  upon  with  a  small  flexible 
plate  of  tortoiseshell. 

6.  The  AW,  which  isakind  of  flute  made  of  cane, 
the  sound  of  which  approaches  to  that  of  the 
German  flute,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  the  human 
voice.  This  is  the  fashionable  instrument  among 
persons  of  rank. 

7.  I'he  Ghtrif,  a  flute  of  smaller  size. 

8.  The  Mescal  is  composed  of  twenty-three  cane 
pipes  of  unequal  length,  each  of  which  gives  three 
different  sounds  from  the  difl'erent  manner  of  blow- 
ing it. 

9.  The  Santur,  or  psaltery,  is  the  same  with  ours, 
and  played  upon  in  the  same  manner. 

10.  The  Canun,  or  psaltery  with  catgut  strings, 
on  which  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio  play,  with  a  sort 
of  tortoiseshell  instrument. 

These  are  all  chamber  instruments.  The  fol- 
lowing are  military  ones: — 

1.  The  Zurmt,  a  soct  of  oboe. 

2.  The  Kaba  Zurna,  a  smaller  species  of  the 
same. 

3.  The  Boru,  a  tin  trumpet. 

4.  The  Zil,  a  Moorish  instrument;  what  we  call 
the  cymbal. 

5.  The  Daul,  a  large  kind  of  drum,  beaten  with 
two  wooden  sticks. 

6.  The  Tombalek,  a  small  tympanum  or  drum,  of 
which  the  diameter  is  little  more  than  half  a  foot. 

7.  The  Kios,  a  large  copper  drum,  commonly 
carried  on  a  camel. 

8.  The  Triangle. 

9.  An  instrument  formed  of  several  small  bells 
liung  on  an  inverted  crescent,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
top  of  a  staS  about  six  feet  in  height. 

The  band  of  the  Sultan  is  truly  grand,  composed 
of  all  the  best  musicians  in  Constantinople.  They 
play  in  unison  or  in  octaves,  which  practice,  though 
hostile  to  harmony  in  the  musical  senseof  the  word, 
is  productive  of  grand  martial  eflect,  and  is  very 
imposing. — Critic. 


ORGAN  IN  THE  MUSIC  HALL, 
EDINBURGH. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  lately  making 
on  this  noble  instrument  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Hill,  of  London,  its  talented  builder,  having 
been  completed,  a  considerable  number  of  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs  assembled  in  the  Music  Hall 
on  Saturday  (30th  Sept.,  1844)  to  hear  the  eftect  of 
the  improvements.  The  interior  of  the  instrument 
having  been  inspected,  and  its  complicated  me- 
chanism as  far  as  possible  explained,  Mr.  Blewitt 
took  his  seat  at  the  keys;  and  after  showing  the 
quality  of  the  different  stops  (some  of  which  are 


extremely  beautiful),  and  the  endless  variety  of 
effect  which  a  judicious  combination  of  them  can 
produce,  delighted  his  auditors  by  performing  a 
grand  fugue  in  his  own  masterly  style.  Apropos  of 
organs,  we  are  reminded  of  the  folhiwing  anecdote: 
On  the  occasion  of  a  charity  sermon  being  preached 
in  London  some  few  years  ago,  a  well-known 
musical  professor  was  presiding  at  the  organ.  The 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  musical  portion  of 
the  service  was  conducted  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  gentleman  present,  who  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  the  organist,  applied  to  the  pew-opener  for 
the  requisite  information.  Unable,  however,  to 
obtain  it  from  that  quarter,  he  thought  of  applying 
to  the  organ-blower.  On  ascending  to  the  organ- 
gallery,  he  found  that  important  functionary  re- 
posing after  his  labours,  and  addressed  him  with 
"  Pray,  my  good  fellow,  can  you  tell  me  who  played 
the  organ  to-day  ?"  "  /  bleiv  it,"  was  the  reply. 
Apprehensive  lest  his  question  might  have  been 
misunderstood,  he  repeated  it, when  "  /  blew  if  was 
again  the  reply.  "  I  am  quite  aware  of  that  fact," 
said  the  gentleman,  but  I  want  to  know  who  jdaxjcd 
it."  "  Sir,"  answered  the  tormenting  rogue,  "  I 
have  told  you  twice  already  it  was  I  blew  it,  and  I 
shan't  tell  you  any  more."  Annoyed  at  the  fellow's 
seeming  impertinence,  the  gentleman  took  his  de- 
parture. As  he  was  leaving  the  church,  he  met  the 
beadle,  to  whom  he  put  the  same  question.  "  Mr; 
I.  Blewitt"  was  the  beadle's  answer. — Scotsman. 


LINES  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE. 

Again  ye  come,  again  ye  throng  around  me. 
Dim,  shadowy  beings  of  my  boyhood's  dream ! 

Still  shall  I  bless,  as  then,  your  spell  that  bound  me? 
Still  bend  to  mists  and  vapours,  as  ye  seem  ? 

Nearer  ye  come — I  yield  me  as  ye  found  me 
In  youth,  your  woishipper,  and  as  the  stream 

Of  air  that  foms  you  in  its  magic  wreaths. 

Flows  by  my  lips,  youth's  joy  my  bosom  breathes. 

Lost  forms,  and  loved  ones,  ye  are  with  you  bringing, 
And  dearest  images  of  happier  days ; 

First-  Love  and  Friendship  in  your  path  up  springing, 
Like  old  Tradition's  half-remembered  lays; 

And  long  slept  sorrows  waked,  whose  dirge-like 
singing 
Recalls  my  life's  strange  labyrinthine  maze, 

And  names  the  heart  mourned  many  a  stern  doom, 

Ele  their  year's  summer  summoned  to  the  tomb. 

They  hear  not  these  my  last  sons,  they  whosegreeting 
Gladdened  my  first, — my  spring  time  friends  have 
gone. 

And  gone,  fast  journeying  from  that  place  of  meeting 
The  echoes  of  their  welcome,  one  by  one. 

Though  slrauger-crowds,  my  listeners  since,  are 
beating 
Time  to  my  music,  their  applauding  tune 

More  grieves  than  glads  me,  while  the  tried  and  Irnc^ 

If  yet  on  earth,  are  wandering  far  and  few. 

A  longing  long  unfelt,  a  deep-drawn  sighing. 
For  the  dark  spirit  land  o'erpowers  me  now; 

My  song's  faint  voice  sinks  fainter,  like  the  dying 
Tones  of  the  wind-harp  swinging  from  the  bough. 

And  my  changed  heart  throbs  warm — no  more 
denying 
Tears  to  my  eyes,  or  sadness  to  my  brow. 

The  near  afar  off  seems,  the  distant  nigh, 

The  now  a  dream,  the  past  reality. 

Filz  Greene  Hallcck. 
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A  SONG  FOR  AUTUMN. 

Summer  waneth  night  and  morning, 
Niglit  and  morning  waneth  ! 
Flowers  are  (ading  on  the  lea, 
Leaves  are  changing  on  the  tree, 
Gossamer  is  silvery  bright, 
Thistle-down  is  tioating  white. 
Every  blossom's  leaf  is  shed, 
Fruits  are  hanging  ripe  and  red. 
Singing-birds  have  flown  away, — 
Alter  this  can  summer  stay  ? 
No,  no,  the  year  must  go. 
Summer  has  departed  now. 


Autnmn  cometh  night  and  morning, 
Night  and  uiurning  cometh  I 
By  the  nightly- rising  moon. 
By  the  splendours  of  the  noon. 
By  the  flowers  that  have  no  fellow, 
Purple,  crimson,  gold,  and  yellow; 
By  the  pattering  drily  down 
Of  the  nuts  and  acorns  brown. 
By  the  silent  forest-bough 
All  may  know  'tis  Autumn  now. 
Fast  or  slow  the  year  must  go, 
.4nd  'tis  gorgeous  Autumn  now. 

Mary  Umvitt. 


IDALIAN    QUEEN. 

DUET  FROM  THE  OPERA  OF  "THE  CASTLE  OF  ANDALUSIA' 

Andante  gramioso.  Dr.  Arnold, 


Iz^-^Mzsiz^^zKr^K 


I-dalian      Queen,  to    thee     we    pray,  I  -  dalian    Queen,  to    thee    we        pray,    Re- 


t-9'-J- 


.-i_i_ 


Si^::^ 


^ — ^ p*- 
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-#=: 


:^rS£: 
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-53= 


-•■-p- 
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cord,  record  each      tender  vow,    Ee  -  cord     each    ten  -  der  tow. 


As  ni^ht  gives 


r_4j:_:5?3:   .^_e;».^.3_ 


PJs 


|t=p:=K: 


:t^r^tc 
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place    to    cheer  -  fu!  day.  Let  hopes  of     fu  -  tuf o    bliss     al   -   lay.  The  pangs  we     suf  •  for 


hf=Jf- 


■^t—H' 
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:Si=l: 
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w 


-^=Lt- 


now.  The      pangs    we    suf-fer      now. 


S.-^- 


Let     hopes  of  bliss  al    -     lay 


the 


mI, 


Let  hopes  of         future  bliss    al     -     lay  the  pangs,  the 
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pangs  we     suf-fer      now.  I  -  da  -  Han     Queen,  to    theo    we        P'^y*  I  -  da  -  Uan 
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Queen,  to  thee     we         pray,      Re-cord,  record  each    tender  tow,  re  -  cord  each    ten  -  deif 
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VOW.  As  night  gives  place    to  cheer  -  ful         day,  Let  hopes  of        fu  -  ture  bliss    al- 
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lay,    The      pangs  we   suf-fer        now.    The     pangs  we     suf  -  fer  now 
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pangs  we  suf  -  fer        now,   the    pangs  we    suf-fer         now,  the    pangs  we  suf  -  fer     now. 
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NELSON     OF    THE    NILE. 

CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 
--I -I .-J 
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^— =- 


._!_. 
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fir.  Callcotl. 


:i=ai 
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The 
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knell        of 
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Now  safe  from       the     as 


saults    of         war. 


Let's  drink  a 
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umphant,       tri  -  uirphunt  rear. 
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foe, 


on        Egypt's  strand, 


son  of   the    Nile, 
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health  to      ev*ry         Bri-tish     tar.  Let's  drink  a  heaith  to 
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Let's  drink  a  health  to 
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son    of    the 


Nile,        Has    crush'dthe  foe  on  Egypt's 


strand,    on      Egypt's 
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Let's    drink  a  health  to    ev'ry 


Bri  -  tish    tar,  let's 
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strand,  has  crush'd  the  foe    on  Egypt's  strand,  the  foe    on  Egypt's  strand. 
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tar. 


drink    a  health,  let's  drink  a  health  to      ev'ry,      ev'ry  Bri  -  tish 

♦  The  bars  between  the  marks  are  only  to  be  sung  at  the  fourth  repetition. 
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Andantino. 
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See      how  soon    its  co  -  lour  flies,  Fhishing,      trembles,     droops  and  dies. 
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'  ^,,     I  with  wint'-ry  face. 

Age     will     come 
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Kv'  -   ry      transient         joy       to  chase. 
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Age  will     come    with         wint'-ry         face,  Ev' -  ry      tran  -  sient      joy     to  chase. 
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SEE 
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Friendship's  but  an  empty  name, 
GIitt'rin(T  like  a  vap'rish  flame, 
Youth  flies  fast  and  soon  decays. 
Bliss  is  lost  while  time  delays. 


Declc,  O  deck,  your  couch  with  flow'rs, 
Laugh  away  the  sportive  hours, 
Then  since  life's  a  fleeting  day, 
Ah  1  enjoy  it  while  you  may. 
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ON  MUSICAL  EXPRESSION. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  that  we  find  persons,  as  it 
has  been  wittily  said,  wlio  listen  to  music  with  their 
ears,  hiit  not  with  the  soul, — who  deny  the  power 
of  musical  expression,  and  consider  it  a  chimera. 

Were  it  possible  that  their  opinion  could  be  true, 
what  could  be  more  cruel  1  Blusic  would  then  hold 
no  rank  among  the  fine  arts,  since  men  of  genius 
would  disdain  to  adjust  sounds  which  could  not 
reach  theheart,  and  the  sensible-minded  would  then 
be  deprived  of  the  most  delightful  means  of  com. 
munication.  Happily  however,  musicians  from 
their  own  transports  feel  tliat  the  science  is  made 
to  excite,  and  of  this  we  stand  frequently  in  need, 
yet  not  so  as  to  produce  mental  fatigue. 

Others  again,  confounding  the  idea  with  the 
word,  understand  by  expression,  that  of  imitation 
only ;  and  as  music  does  not  imitate  materially,  as 
painting  does,  they  conclude  that  expression  is 
foreign  to  it. 

But  why  require  of  music  to  paint  in  sounds  ? 
would  it  be  required  of  the  painter  to  sing  in 
colours?  are  the  same  means  employed  to  carry  the 
impressions  of  the  two  arts  to  the  mind?  The 
means  of  painting  are  colours — with  their  extent, 
diversity,  and  combination  ;  the  means  of  music 
sounds — with  their  combination  and  duration.  Yet 
the  musician  would  no  more  confine  himself  to  the 
copy  of  sonorous  bodies,  than  would  the  painter  to 
the  imitation  of  coloured  ones.  The  common 
ambition  of  these  two  artists  is,  to  urge,  but  in 
difl'erent  directions,  a  passage  to  the  human  heart. 
The  one  exhibits  the  passions  to  our  sight,  the  other 
to  our  ears  by  the  accents  produced;  the  result  of 
which,  being  a  happy  combination  of  impressions, 
alTords  to  us  a  moral  pleasure,  far  superior  to  the 
physical  pleasure  derived  from  those  organs.  How 
is  it,  that  any  should  be  found  willing  to  reduce  all 
the  charms  of  music  to  the  brutal  sensation  of  hear- 
ing? Have  they  wanted  that  exquisite  sensibility 
which  renders  it  so  delightful  to  a  warmer  imagi- 
nation, ami  which  has  the  happiness  to  be  endowed 
with  a  soul  capable  of  relishing  its  sweet  emotions  ? 
In  that  case  we  may  say  of  them,  as  it  was  said  of 
the  Gentiles,  they  have  ears  and  hear  not. 

Some  again  have  doubted  the  meaning  of  an  idea 
in  music.  This  doubt  is  a  little  embarrassing. 
There  are  some  truths  so  palpable  that  even  when 
we  hear  them  denied,  we  scarcely  know  from  what 
order  of  principles  to  draw  in  order  to  furnish  the 
proof  required.  Truths  already  received  as  incon- 
testible  principles  serve  as  proofs, and  have  no  need 
of  demonstration; — such  is  thenature  of  sentimental 
truths,  which  almost  refuse  it.  Nature,  it  is  true, 
in  rendering  such  demonstrations  diihcult,  has  also 
taken  care  to  render  them  superfluous.  In  proof 
of  the  effects  of  musical  expression,  who  has  not 
been  enchanted  with  the  songs  and  choruses  of 
Handel,  and  the  beautiful  symphonies  of  Haydn — 
the  grand  compositions  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  etc. 

When  onee  the  memory  is  filled  with  these  su- 
blime pieces  of  the  orchestra,  can  it  be  maintained 
that  nmsical  expression  is  nothing?  Is  it  possible 
to  forget  the  impressions  made  by  these  productions 
of  genius,  which  are  to  the  ear  what  the  finest 
paintings  are  to  the  connoisseur?  It  has  been 
insisted  on,  moreover,  that  music  derives  a  great 
portion  of  its  expressive  power  from  words ; 
but  this  argument,  with  respect  to  much  of  the 
orchestral  music  of  those  great  masters,  is  illusory. 
It  would  be  unreasonable,  to  require  from  an  art 


which  has  nothing  material  for  its  subject,  that 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  painting — whoso 
sole  object  is  nature. 

Music,  nevertheless,  by  the  manner  and  the 
movements  agitating  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  ear, 
places  before  us  all  the  objects  by  which  similar 
sentiments  were  produced, and  which  the  art  of  the 
painter  itself  could  do  no  more  than  recal. 

An  isolated  strain  or  song,  is  insufficient  to  ex- 
press the  poet's  meaning  without  the  aid  of  hannoni/. 
which  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  science. 
An  air  or  simple  theme  is  nothing  more  than  (so  to 
speak)  a  train  of  sounds  extracted  from  the  four 
parts  of  harmony,  and  in  general  is  far  from 
flattering  the  ear  of  an  audience;  but  the  union  of 
sounds  which  constitutes  this  divine  auxiliary  to 
music,  were  it  possible  not  to  consider  it  absolutely 
as  the  essential,  fundamental  part  of  the  art,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  resources  it  furnishes 
thereto. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  listen 
attentively  to  the  fine  choruses  of  our  great  masters, 
where  the  voices  unite,  conflict,  or  respond.  Do 
we  not  distinguish  amiil  these  sonorous  masses,  the 
march  of  parties  constantly  opposed — the  lustre  and 
brilliancy  of  the  more  acute  sounds  uniting  them- 
selves to  the  vigour  of  the  grave — the  velocity  of  the 
one  and  the  gravity  of  the  other — the  repetition  of 
the  same  theme  in  divers  tones — the  contrasts, 
suspensions,  and  interruptions;  the  great  difference 
produced  by  a  single  change  of  its  concords,  and 
the  difference  again  resulting  from  the  same  chords, 
presented  under  another  view.  Can  we  compute 
at  nothing  these  magnificent  effects,  varied  infi  nitely  ? 
This  is  the  magic  of  the  pallette  of  the  able  painter. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  that  many  airs  owe  their 
great  character  solely  to  the  nature  of  the  funda- 
mental harmony,  (frequently  unwritten),  accom- 
panying them,  and  which  no  less  than  suggested 
them  and  that  which  gives  them  life. 

Whatever  is  expressed  in  words,  is  essentially  an 
idea :  music  alone  expresses  the  lively  affections  of 
the  soul ;  and  is  as  a  witness  escaped  to  divulge  its 
secrets.  Music  therefore  does  not  imitate,  it  only 
attests  the  passions. 

The  sublime  imagination  of  Gluck  (in  Orpheus) 
carries  liis  hearers  down  to  the  infernal  regions, 
from  whence  they  are  transported  to  Elysium,  and 
evidently  proves  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
music  participates  with  painting  in  expressing  to 
the  susceptible  mind,  all  the  passions  which  affect 
the  human  heart.  The  difference  between  the  two 
arts  lies  in  the  means  (as  has  been  said  already) 
which  each  employs.  The  style  of  an  air  forms  no 
picture,  because  the  ear  is  not  destined  to  receive  the 
same  pleasure  as  the  eye.  The  sound  expanded  on 
the  pulsation  of  the  air  is  not  as  the  canvass, 
capable  of  producing  permanent  impressions:  it 
would  moreover  be  ridiculous  to  require  from  an 
art  producing  sentiment  only,  any  idea  of  an  image. 

A  little  reflection,  with  persons  who  possess  the 
sentiment  alone  of  nmsic,  but  more  especially  such 
as  have  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  and  who  do  not 
limit  this  enchanting  art  to  the  composition  of  a 
country  dance,  or  an  insignificant  romance,  might 
make  many  approaches  on  the  subject  (which  would 
be  superfluous  here)  to  prove  to  the  detractors  or 
indifferent  in  music,  that  this  art  expresses,  but 
does  not  paint  the  passions. 

Let  us  cease,  in  spite  of  the  experience  we  make 
on  the  subject  every  instant,  to  assert  that  all 
the  fine  arts  have  the  same  mateiial  imitation ;  let 
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us  cease  to  consider  harmony  as  necessary  to  the 
musical  art,  and  its  efl'ects  as  void  with  respect  to 
song,  or  vocal  strains  or  themes.  Let  us  ackowledge 
in  this  constituent  part  of  music,  the  precious 
advantage  it  aH'ovds  to  the  living  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  torment, of  pleasure,  of  tranquillity,  etc., 
of  the  mind.  As  to  the  rest,  let  us  follow  the  precept 
of  Horace : 

Pictoribus  atque  Poetis, 
Quidlibet  aud.iiidi  semper  fuit  acquu  potestes  ; 

in  order  that  it  be  permitted  always  to  painters,  to 
poets,  and  to  musicians  to  seek  for,  and  employ  the 
help  of  those  strong  analogies  which  establish  so 
delightful  a  connexion  among  the  fine  arts. 

Let  the  musician  be  picturesque,  the  poet 
melodious,  the  painter  rich  with  the  treasures  of 
poetry ;  but  lest  the  abuse  of  these  analogies  should 
cause  the  ambitious  or  the  ignorant  artist  to 
wander,  let  each  of  them  bear  constantly  in  mind 
his  just  limits,  and  his  true  demesne. 

The  painter  furnishes  us  with  the  most  lively 
representations  of  such  objects  as  are  interesting ; 
in  language  we  find  the  means  of  procuring  ideas; 
and  music  would  be  the  pledge  of  both,  had  we  to 
communicate  only  by  way  of  sentiment. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  PASTY. 

During  ids  stay  in  Amsterdam,  the  King  wished 
to  taste  a  Dutch  pasty,  which  he  bad  heard  spoken 
of  as  particularly  excellent.  His  companion  was 
directed  to  order  one  of  the  landlady  of  the  house 
in  which  they  lodged.  On  this  application  the 
woman  eyed  him  with  a  look  of  some  contempt, 
from  head  to  foot,  and  said,  "  Well,  Sir,  as  ye  would 
like  to  eat  a  pasty,  have  ye  the  money  to  pay  for 
one?"  Balbi  assured  the  good  woman  that  his 
companion  could  easily  pay  that  sum,  for  he  was  a 
virtuoso  on  the  flute,  and  by  playing  a  few  hours  he 
could  get  plenty  of  money.  She  then  enquired 
what  a  virtuoso  was.  Balbi  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  told  her  that  the  stranger  was  an 
excellent  performer  on  the  flute,  who  was  travelling 
to  make  money  by  his  talent.  "  Oho !  ihen  I  must 
hear  him,"  said  the  hostess.  Away  she  posted  to 
the  room  where  the  King  was,  and  setting  her  arms 
akimbo,  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  as  ye  can  pipe  so  clev- 
erly, will  ye  just  pipe  a  bit  "for  me?"  At  this 
unexpected  address  the  King  was  taken  rather  by 
surprise  ;  but  Balbi  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  what 
had  passed.  Frederick  cheerfully  took  the  flute, 
and  played  for  some  time,  in  his  best  manner,  so 
that  the  landlady,  delighted  with  the  performance, 
was  fixed  to  the  spot.  When  he  had  ceased,  she 
said,  "  Sure  enough.  Sir,  ye  can  pipe  nicely,  and 
earn  a  penny;  now  I'll  go  and  make  ye  a  pasty." 


THE  GERMAN  BALLAD  SINGER. 

Like  a  passing  bird  with  a  sweet  wild  song. 

Thou  hast  come  to  my  native  land  ; 
And  amid  the  noisy  crowded  streets 

Of  the  stranger  thou  dost  stand ; 
And  thou  poorest  forth  a  ballad  lay. 

Of  the  land  where  the  laden  vine 
Dips  its  rich  ripe  fruit  and  its  sheltering  leaves 

In  thine  own  beloved  Rhine. 


'Tis  a  song  of  the  deeds  of  other  times — 

Of  the  proud  high  hearts  of  old  ; 
Which  thy  mother  thy  infant  eyes  to  close, 

At  the  gloaming  often  told ; 
Of  a  craggy  steep  and  a  castle  strong — 

Of  a  warder  drunk  with  wine; 
And  a  valorous  knight,  and  his  ladye-love, — 

By  thine  own  beloved  Rhine. 

Proud  singer !     I  see  thy  pleasing  eyes, — 

Thou  art  thinking  on  that  river; 
The  rush  of  its  waters  deep  and  strong, 

Shall  dwell  in  thine  ears  for  ever; 
Thou  art  sitting  in  dreams  by  that  stream  afar, 

And  a  fresh  bright  wreath  you  twine — 
Of  the  happy  flowers  that  for  ever  blow  ; 

By  thine  own  beloved  Rhine. 

Thou  hast  changed  thy  song  to  a  softer  strain  , 

And  thy  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears ; 
The  home  of  thy  youth  in  thy  father-land, 

'Neath  its  sheltering  tree  appears, — 
And  thou  seest  thy  parents  far  away, 

And  thy  sister  lov'd  like  mine, 
O  !  they  long  for  thee !  as  thou  for  them. 

And  thine  own  beloved  Rhine. 

Thy  song  is  done— we  are  parted  now — 

And  may  never  meet  again; 
But,  wandering  boy,  thou  hast  touch'd  a  heart. 

And  thy  song  was  not  in  vain  ; 
God's  blessings  on  thee,  poor  minstrel  boy, 

May  a  happy  lot  be  thine  ! 
May  thy  heart  go  uncorrupted  back 

To  thine  own  beloved  Rhine  ! 

Robert  Nicull. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCL 

There  liave  been  two  distinguished  musicians  of 
this  name — one  of  whom  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,and  the  other  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth.  The  first  was  a  scholar  and 
illustrious  as  a  painter,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
excellent  violinists  of  his  time,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  Francis  the  First;  the  second  a  celebrated  compo- 
ser, was  born  at  Naples  in  1705,  and  educated  at  one 
of  the  conservatories  in  that  city.  His  first  opera- 
tic production  "  Iphigenia  in  "Tauride,"  appeared 
at  Venice,  in  17:25.  The  success  of  this  piece  was 
so  great,  that  many  ot  the  principal  towns  in  Italy 
were  ambitious  of  having  him  for  their  composer. 
He  afterwards  set  to  music  "  La  Rosmira  fidele 
Siroe;"  "Didone;"  "  Semiramide  riconoseiuta ;" 
and  "  Artaserse."  This  last  opera,  his  chef  d'ceiivre, 
was  heard  with  a  degree  of  admiration  equal  to 
any  that  has  ever  been  excited  by  the  powers  of 
modern  music.  The  recitative  of  Da  Vinci's 
"  Didone"  was  considered  as  a  model  for  future 
dramatic  composers;  and  some  of  the  first  masters 
have  profited  by  the  example.  This  master  was 
the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  accompanying 
recitative  with  a  bass.  The  beauties  of  his  com- 
positions were  numerous  and  striking;  but  his 
excellence  was  that  of  moulding  his  melody  to  the 
expression  of  nature,  and  of  doing  all  that  music 
could  eft'ect  towards  picturing  the  passions.  This 
great  musician  died  in  1747,  at  theage  of  forty-two 
owing  his  death  to  poison  secretly  infused  in  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  by  one  of  his  own  servants,  at  the 
instance  of  a  relentless  and  revengeful  enemy. 
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DEATH  AND  FUNERAL  OF  BEETHOVEN. 
The  constitution  of  Beethoven  in  youth  was 
robust,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  it  was  much 
broken  down  by  care  and  sorrow.  For  the  last 
six  months  he  received  the  constant  assistance  of  a 
physician,  who  contrived  to  alleviate  his  pain, 
though  it  was  impossible  to  restore  him  to  health. 
His  illness  terminated  in  a  dropsy,  which  caused 
inexpressible  suffering.  Beethoven  bore  it  with 
resolution,  supported  by  the  proofs  of  sympathy  he 
received  on  all  sides.  During  his  last  days,  the 
surgical  measures  resorted  to  greatly  increased  the 
violence  of  his  anguish,  but  his  death  was  a  gentle 
slumber.  This  took  place  on  the  2f)th  of  March, 
1827,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.  The  obsequies 
of  Beethoven  were  performed  with  many  honours, 


and  a  long  musical  procession  chaunting  a  dirge 
arranged  from  his  own  celebrated  march  on  the 
death  of  a  hero,  attended  the  body  to  its  place  of 
repose,  which  is  a  cemetery  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
country  roads  out  of  Vienna.  The  laurel  wreath, 
appropriately  offered  to  musician  poets  in  this 
country,  was  dropped  into  his  grave  by  Hummel, 
and  we  may  imagine  with  what  feelings  when  we 
know  that  he  had  been  an  old  friend  of  the  com- 
poser, but  separated  from  him  by  one  of  those 
unaccountable  misunderstandings  which  sometimes 
estrange  the  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  spirits, 
and  which  in  this  case  only  left  him  time  to  make 
his  peace  and  to  assume  his  office  in  the  last  sad 
ceremonies  over  his  friend. — Foreign  Quarterly 
Review. 
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Sunnier  lands  can  yield  no  pleasure ! 
Home  round  our  heart  entwineth 
Thy  manhood's  truth,  thy  woman's  love. 
Bleak  though  thy  sky,  on  field  and  grove 


Of  old  Scotland,  much  lov'd  Scotland, 
The  sun  of  friendship  shineth. 

In  our  Scotland,  native  Scotland, 
The  sun  of  friendship  shineth. 


MUSIC  THE  COMPLETEST  RELAXATION. 

An  old  author  in  a  fine  vein  of  humour  apostro- 
phises those  happy  sick  men  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  his  works,  and  truly 
we  know  no  one  who  lias  soothed  more  languishing 
hours  than  one  of  our  day— Sir  Walter  Scott.  But 
even  in  the  fullest  health  there  are  intervals  in  our 
pleasures ;  there  is  the  satiety  of  books  and  the 
fatigue  of  writing,  against  which  a  resource  is 
wanted,  and  which  we  will  venture  to  say  is  found 
in  nothing  so  complete  ?s  in  music.  The  piano- 
forte is  an  instrument  always  at  hand,  and  it 
depends  neither  upon  friends  nor  upon  the  weather, 
but  solely  upon  our  own  fingers.    If  men  of  intel- 


lectual occupation,  who  at  certain  times  would 
gladly  exchange  their  overworking  thoughts  for 
sensation,  knew  the  complete  relaxation  and  reno- 
vation of  mind  which  music  affords,  they  would  all 
become  players.  We  might  quote  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Priestley  on  this  subject,  who  advises  literary 
persons  even  with  a  bad  ear  to  persist  in  the 
practice  of  music.  The  philosopher  might  have 
remarked  that  the  utterly  bad  ear  is  the  anomaly 
in  our  constitution,  and  that  if  the  elements  of 
music  were  imbibed  as  a  school  exercise  with  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  there  would  be  few  who  in 
after  life  would  not  soon  be  in  a  capacity  to  please 
themselves  and  others. 
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THE  MOTHER'S  SACRIFICE. 
''  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver/* 
"What  shall  I  tender  Thee,  Father  Supreme, 
For  thy  rich  gifts,  and  this  the  best  of  all  ?" 
Said  the  young  mother,  as  she  fondly  watched 
Her  sleeping  babe.     There  was  an  answering  voice 
That  night  in  dreams: — 

"  Thou  hast  a  tender  flower 
Upon  thy  breast — fed  with  the  dews  of  love  : 
Lend  me  that  flower.     Such  flowers  there  are  in 

heaven." 
But  there  was  silence.     Yea,  a  hush  so  deep. 
Breathless  and  terror-stricken,  that  the  lip 
Blanched  in  its  trance. 

"  Thou  hast  a  little  harp, 
How  sweetly  would  it  swell  the  angel's  hymn. 
Yield  me  that  harp." 


There  rose  a  shuddering  sob 
As  if  the  bosom  by  some  hidden  sword 
Was  cleft  in  twain. 

Morn  came — a  blight  had  found 
The  crimson  velvet  of  the  unfolding  bud ; 
The  harp-stringsrang  a  thrilling  strain, and  broke — 
And  that  young  mother  lay  upon  the  earth, 
In  childless  agony. 

Again  the  'Voice 
That  stirred  the  vision — 

"  He  who  asked  of  thee 
Loveth  a  cheerful  giver."     So  she  raised 
Her  gushing  eyes,  and,  ere  the  tear-drop  dried 
Upon  its  fringes,  smiled — and  that  meek  smile, 
Like  Abraham's  faith,  was  counted  righteousness. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoxirney. 
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RURAL  SOUNDS. 

I  carried  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
woodland  with  me  into  the  huge  city,  and  many  a 
time,  while  bending  over  my  lonely  hearth,  they 
have  come  upon  me  like  music  from  heaven,  and  I 
have  "  blessed  them  unaware."  From  the  low 
humming  of  unseen  insects  in  the  air,  to  the  heavy 
murmuring  of  the  bee,  as  it  flew  singing  from  flower 
to  flower,  or  was  lost  amid  the  drowsy  brawling  of 
the  brook,  had  my  heart  become  a  treasurer  of  their 
melodies.  There  I  first  heard  the  solemn  tapping 
of  the  woodpecker,  measuring  the  intervals  of 
silence;  and  saw  the  blue-winged  jay  as  she  went 
screaming  through  the  deep  umbrage,  startled  by 
the  harsh  sounding  of  the  woodman's  strokes. 
Sometimes  the  grey  rabbit  stole  noiselessly  as  a 
spirit  past  me  through  the  long  grass,  or  the  ruddy 
squirrel  caught  my  eye  as  he  bounded  from  branch 
to  branch.  There  the  melancholy  ring-dove  struck 
up  her  mournful  note,  and  was  answered  by  the 
cuckoo,  as  she  stood  singing  on  the  tall  ash  that 
caught  the  sunshine  by  the  side  of  the  forest.  Then 
up  flew  the  lark,  carrying  his  "  tira  lirra"  heaven- 
ward, until  he  was  lost  amid  the  silver  of  the  floating 
clouds,  and  the  wide  azure  of  the  sky  rained  down 
melody.  Sometimes  a  bell  came  sounding  solemnly 
over  the  distant  river  (glimpses  of  which  might  be 
seen  here  and  there  through  the  trees),  until  the 
deep  echo  was  broken  by  the  dreamy  cawing  of  the 
rook,  or  the  lowing  of  some  heifer  that  had  lost 
ilself  in  the  wood.  Anon  the  shrill  "  chithering  of 
the  grasshopper"  fell  upon  the  ear,  or  the  tinkling 
of  sheep-bells,  mingled  with  the  bleating  of  lambs 
from  the  neighbouring  valleys;  or  up  sprung  the 
pheasant  with  a  loud  "  whurr,"  the  sunshine  gilding 
his  gaudy  plumage  as  he  divided  the  transparent 
green  of  the  underwood  in  his  hasty  flight.  Some- 
times the  rain  fell  pattering  from  leaf  to  leaf  with 
a  pleasing  sound, or  the  wind  arose  from  its  slumber, 
mulUing  its  roar  at  first,  as  if  to  awaken  the  silence 
of  the  forest,  aud  bid  the  gnarled  oaks  to  gird  up 
their  huge  limbs  for  the  battle. 

Nor  was  it  from  the  deep  woodlands  alone  that 
all  these  sweet  sounds  floated ;  hill  and  valley,  and 
outstretched  plain,  sent  forth  their  melodies  until 
the  very  air  became  filled  with  dulcet  sounds,  made 
up  of  all  strange  harmonies.  The  plough-boy's 
whistle  and  the  milk- maid's  song  mingled  with  the 
voices  of  children  in  the  green  lanes, or  the  shouts 
of  labourers  in  the  fields,  as  they  called  to  each 
other.  Then  came  the  rumbling  of  huge  wains, 
and  the  jingling  of  harness,  mixed  with  the  mea- 
sured tramp  of  some  horseman  as  he  descended  the 
hill.  The  bird-boy  swung  his  noisy  rattle  amid  the 
rustling  corn,  or  the  mower  ceased  his  loud  "  rasp, 
rasp,"  and  leant  upon  his  scythe  to  wipe  his  brow, 
or  listen  to  the  report  of  some  gun  that  sent  its 
rolling  echoes  through  the  valley.  Sometimes  the 
baying  of  a  dog,  or  the  clap  of  a  far-ofl'  gate,  was 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn,  or  the 
crowing  of  cocks,  as  they  answered  each  other  from 
the  distant  granges.  The  shrill  plover  wheeled 
above  the  wild  marshes  with  its  loud  screams,  while 
the  bittern  boomed  in  hollow  concert  from  the  rank 
sedge.  When  the  village  was  neared,  the  humming 
of  human  voices  came  louder  upon  the  ear,  or  the 
sounding  of  the  thresher's  flail  was  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  the  tinkhng  of  the  blacksmith,  until  all  was 
lost  amid  the  gabble  and  deafening  clamour  of 
some  neighbouring  farm-yard.  Many  of  these  old 
familiar  sounds  fell  pleasantly  on  mine  ear  when  I 


revisited  home  ;  some  of  them  coming  upon  me  like 
departed  voices,  which,  although  not  forgotten 
make  the  hearer  start  when  he  finds  them  so  near 
at  hand.  They  reminded  me  of  scenes  gone  by, — 
of  companions  who  are  now  dead,— of  happy  hours 
that  can  never  return, — they  came  full  of  foolish 
regrets,  and 

"Silly  truths 

That  dally  with  the  innocence  of  love 

Like  the  olden  age." 

Rural  Sketches,  by  Thomas  Miller. 


THE  CLIFFS  OF  DOVER. 

Rocks  of  my  country  !  let  the  cloud 

Your  crested  heads  array  ; 
And  rise  ye  like  a  fortress  proud, 

Above  the  surge  and  spray ! 

My  spirit  greets  you  as  ye  stand, 
Breasting  the  billow's  foam ; 

Oh,  thus  for  ever  guard  the  land, 
■The  sever'd  land  of  home ! 

I  have  left  the  sunny  skies  behind 

Lighting  up  classic  shrines, 
And  music  in  the  southern  wmd, 

And  sunshine  on  the  vines. 

The  breathings  of  the  myrtle  flowers 

Have  floated  o'er  my  way. 
The  pilgrim's  voice  at  vesper  hours 

Hath  sooth'd  me  with  his  lay. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  hills  of  Spain, 
The  purple  heavens  of  Rome — 

Yes,  all  are  glorious  ;  yet  again 
I  bless  thee!  land  of  home  ! 

For  thine  the  Sabbath  peace,  my  land! 

And  thine  the  guarded  hearth ; 
And  thine  the  dead,  the  noble  band 

That  make  thee  holy  earth. 

Their  voices  meet  me  in  the  breeze; 

Their  steps  are  on  the  plains ; 
Their  names,  by  old  majestic  trees. 

Are  whisper'd  round  thy  fanes  : 

Their  blood  hath  mingled  with  the  tide 

Of  thine  exulting  sea  ; 
Oh,  be  it  still  a  joy,  a  pride, 

'fo  live  and  die  for  thee  I 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


PASQUALI'S  THOROUGH-BASS. 

The  almost  only  thorough-bass  instruction  used 
in  England  for  more  than  thirty  years,  that  is  from 
1763  till  about  1795,  was  a  work  in  folio,  published 
by  Thompson,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  under  the 
title  of  "Thorough-Bass  made  Easy,  by  Pasquali." 
This  book  had  been  printed  some  years  before; 
first  at  Amsterdam,  (in  German)  and  then  at  Pans, 
(in  French);  of  which  last  edition  that  used  in 
London  was  a  literal  translation,  but  was  imposed 
upon  the  English  public  as  a  new  and  original 
publication.  Notwithstanding  its  having  a  respec- 
table rival,  (Heck),  it  maintained  its  place  on  the 
desk  of  almost  every  organ  or  harpsichord  prac- 
titioner;  and  the  two  Thompsons  (brothers)  always 
said,  that  the  profit  of  its  sale  was  the  foundation 
of  their  fortune. 
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Words  by  Thomas  Heywood  (1638). 
Allegretto.  . 


Mozart. 


Pack     clouJs    a  -  way,  and      welcome    daj,  With    night    we      banish 
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air,  blow  soft;  Mount  larks  aloft,      To         give  my  love  good  -  morrow  I  Wings  from    the     wind  to 
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give     my  love  good 

-ft 
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morrow  I      To 

r : 


give    my  love  good 
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Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  red-breast, 
Sing  birds  in  ev'ry  furrow. 

And  from  each  hill  let  music  shrill, 
jrive  my  fair  love  good-morrow  ! 


Blackbird  and  thrush,  in  ev'ry  bush, 
Stare,  linnet,  and  blithe  sparrow  ; 

Ye  pretty  elves,  among  yourselves. 
Sing  my  sweet  love  good-morrow. 


THOMAS  CARTER. 

My  countryman  Mr.  Thomas  Carter  was  the 
composer  of  the  beautiful  air  of  "  Oh,  Nanny,  wilt 
thou  gang  with  me;"  andM.  P.  Andrews's  hunting- 
song,  of"  Ye  sportsmen  give  ear;"  and  another  air, 
which  Miss  Wewitzer  sung  in  Rosetta,  in  "  Love  in 
a  Village,"  which  from  her  manner,  was  the  greatest 
favourite  of  any  song  I  ever  heard  sung  upon  the 
stage — the  words  are  "  Cease,  gay  seducers"— but 
Carter's  is  not  the  original  air  that   came  out  in 

No.  98. 


"  Love  in  a  Village."  She  only  played  in  Dublin. 
At  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  "  The  Castle  of 
Andalusia,"  Carter  pressed  me  to  bring  him  in  to 
hear  the  music : — this  being  out  of  rule,  I  refused, 
until  he  promised  to  keep  in  the  dark  behind  the 
scenes.  In  the  middle  of  the  rehearsal  I  felt  a  tap 
on  the  shoulder  ;  I  turned,  and  there  stood  Carter 
in  full  sight,  in  the  stage-box  close  behind  me. 
Before  I  could  express  my  surprise  and  vexation, 
he  whispered — "O'Kecife,  introduce  me  to  Harris  j" 
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at  the  same  time  throwing  his  leg  over  the  Ijnx,  he 
jumped  on  tlie  stasje,  and  began  to  direct  tlie  band, 
applauding-,  grimacing,  shutting  his  ears,  and 
running  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  orchestra — it  being  a  rehearsal  full 
band.  "That  horn  too  sliarp — very  well,  oboe — 
that  passage  again — jiiano  Mr.  Tenor — bravo  C're 
scendo!  Ha,  very  well!"  I  was  mortified  and 
confounded,  and  soon  after  missed  Dr  Arnold,  who 
had  previous  to  this  been,  as  usual,  diligently 
attending  his  duty  with  the  band.  All  alarm,  I 
crossed  the  stage  to  where  Mr.  Harris  stood,  at  the 
opposite  stage-box,  and  remarked,  "  Wliy,  Dr. 
Arnold  is  gone!" — "To  be  sure,"  replied  he  eoollv, 
"  when  you  bring  in  Mr.  Carter  to  direct  his  music." 
This  gave  me  a  lesson  never  to  bring  in  either 
Tom  Carter,  or  any  other  acquaintance,  composer, 
or  discomposer,  behind  the  scenes. 

Carter  liad  been  brought  up  in  the  choir  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  was  organist 
to  Werburgh  Church.  Any  music  he  bad  never 
seen  before,  placed  before  him,  upside  down,  he 
played  it  off  on  the  harpsichord.  «  *  « 

I  wrote  the  Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Cowley's  comedy  of 
"  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,"  produced  at 
Coven!  Garden  in  the  year  1783;  it  was  partly 
musicai,aud  to  a  pretty  simple  tune,  which  I  heard 
at  the  bouse  of  Gilbert  Mahon,  in  St.  James's 
Square.  He  was  the  finest  singer  in  a  room  I  ever 
heard,  and  sang  it,  accompanying  himself  with  bis 
guitar.  On  my  admiring  the  tune,  be  told  me  I 
was  very  welcome  to  it,  if  of  any  use  to  me.  The 
next  day  I  wrote  words  to  it.  Mrs.  Cowley's 
comedy  was  acted,  and  Mrs.  JIatlocks  warbled 
the  Epilogue  with  great  success.  Longman  and 
Broderip,  music  sellers  in  tlie  Haymarket,  entered 
into  treaty  with  me  for  the  purchase  of  it,  and  I 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  them,  the  words  being  my  own, 
and  the  music  the  gift,  as  I  considered,  of  Gilbert 
Mahon.  A  few  days  after,  Thomas  Carter,  the 
composer,  called  upon  me  in  high  indignation  :  he 
said  the  music  was  his  own  original  composition  ; 
that  Mahon  had  no  right  to  sing  it  to  me,  I  had 
no  right  to  put  words  to  it,  Mrs.  Mattocks  had  no 
right  to  sing  it  on  the  stage,  the  band  bad  no  right 
to  accompany  her  in  it ;  and  Longman  and  Broderip 
had  no  right  to  buy  it  of  me,  or  sell  it  to  the  public 
in  their  shop. 

On  this  explanation,  I  relinquished  to  Carter  bis 
own  property,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  calming 
"  The  enraged  Musician."  We  were  shut  up  a 
long  time  in  a  room  at  the  Blueposts  Tavern  in  St. 
Alban's-street,  and,  though  I  made  him  a  present 
of  my  own  words  to  sell,  instead  of  my  disposing 
of  them  myself,  he  would  scarcely  listen  to  me. 
Men  of  genius  are  sincere,  even  in  their  wildest 
paroxysms  of  anger:  I  was,  therefore,  induced  to 
soothe,  rather  than  resent,  Carter's  passion.  I  told 
him  if  he  would  be  quiet,  and  lend  me  his  line  ears, 
I  would  sing  him  a  song.  I  sang  his  own  de- 
lightful composition  of  "Oh  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang 
with  me."  We  were  at  last  friends. — Recollections 
of  John  O'Keeffe. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  CRAZY  JANE. 

At  Inverary  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Argyle,  BI.  G.  Lewis  first  felt  the  influence 
of  a  "  bright  particular  star,"  which,  if  it  did  not 
entirely  rule  his  destiny,  certainly  held  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  future  life.   It  was  Lady  Charlotte 


Campbell,  the  daughter  of  his  host, — a  lady  no  less 
celebrated  for  the  graces  of  personal,  than  sbe  has 
since  been  for  the  charms  of  mental  beauty, — at 
whose  shrine  the  incense  of  the  poet's  heart  was 
offered,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  some  of  the 
most  touching  eOusions  of  his  lyric  pen. 

Many  were  the  summer  rambles  taken  by  the 
young  poet  in  the  woods  surrounding  Inverary 
Castle,  with  her  whose  companionship  made  the 
picturesque  scenery  still  more  beautiful ;  and  it  was 
during  the 

**  Stolen  sweetness  of  those  evening  walks 
"When  pansied  turf  was  air  to  winged  feet, 
And  circling  forests,  by  ethereal  touch 
Enchanted,  wore  the  livery  of  the  sky," — 

that  the  encounter  with  a  poor  maniac  occurred, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  ballad  of  "  Crazy 
Jane."  The  alarm  naturally  excited  in  the  breast 
ol  a  lady,  at  a  meeting  so  startling— possibly  exag- 
gerated by  the  imagination  of  Lewis— threw  an  air 
of  romance  over  the  adventure,  which,  infused  into 
the  poem,  gained  for  it  a  degree  of  popularity 
scarcely  yet  abated. 

The  following  is  the  original  version  of  the  ballad 
of  "  Crazy  Jane,"  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  author: 

Stay,  fair  maid !  On  every  feature, 

Why  are  marks  of  dread  imprest  ? 
Can  a  wretched,  helpless  creature 

Kaise  such  terrors  in  your  breast  ? 
Do  my  frantic  looks  alarm  you  ; 

Trust  me,  sweet,  your  fears  are  vain  : 
Not  for  kingdoms  would  I  harm  you — 

Shun  not  then  poor  Crazy  Jane. 

Dost  thou  weep  to  see  my  anguish  ? 

Mark  me,  and  escape  my  woe : 
When  men  flatter,  sigh,  and  languish, 

Think  them  false — 1  found  them  so  I 
For  1  loved,  oh  !  so  sincerely 

None  will  ever  love  again  ; 
Tet  the  man  I  prized  most  dearly 

Broke  the  heart  of  Crazy  Jane. 

Gladly  that  young  heart  received  him, 

Which  has  never  loved  but  one  ; 
He  seemed  true,  and  I  believed  him — 

He  was  false,  and  I  undone  ! 
Since  that  hour  has  reason  never 

Held  her  empire  o'er  my  brain. 
Henry  fled  ! — with  him,  for  eves: 

Fled  the  wits  of  Crazy  Jane. 

Now  forlorn  and  broken-hearted. 

Still  with  frenzied  thoughts  besec. 
Near  the  spot  where  last  we  parted, 

Near  the  spot  where  first  we  met 
Thus  I  chant  my  lovelorn  ditty, 

While  I  sadly  pace  the  plain ; 
And  each  passer  by,  in  pity. 

Cries  "  God  help  thee.  Crazy  Jane  1" 

The  ballad  has  been  wedded  to  music  by  several 
composers ;  but  the  original  and  most  popular 
melody  was  by  the  celebrated  Miss  Abrams,  who 
introduced  and  sung  itherselfat  fashionable  parties. 
After  the  usual  complimentary  tributes  from  barrel- 
organs,  and  wandering  damsels  of  every  degree  of 
vocal  ability,  it  crowned  not  only  the  author's  browr 
with  laurels,  but  also  that  of  many  ayouthful  beauty, 
in  the  shapeof  a  fashionable  hat,  called  the  "  Crazy 
Jane  hat." — Life  and  Correspondence  o)  M.  G.  Lewis, 
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LORD   OF   ALL  POWER   AND   MIGHT. 
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NOW  IS   THE  MONTH   OF   MAYING. 

MADRIGAL  FOR  FIVE  VOICES. 
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■.i=i- 


=!=3q=:4:: 


i=:i:=bii:::i±rir:3: 


•l--|-«-s-^ 


:=3trid 


Jizizzi: 


Now      is     the  month  of     May-ing,  When      merry      lads  are    playing,    Fa,  la, 


i^^S: 


:^:r^~f=?E: 


:pr:p=-t; 


Now     is     the  month  of    May  ing,  M'hen     merry      lads    are     playing.    Fa,  la. 


a±ESEEIE*3EE« 


ffi=t=bp=it:=fc:«= 


:^—f.--^ 


-H 


-J-- 


i:=lc= 


Now     is     the  month  of    May-ing,  When     meiry     lads  are      playing.    Fa,   la, 


-W-'S 


:P-P=P: 


Now     is     the  nicnth  of    May-ing,  When     merry      lads  are      playing,   Fa,    la. 


I 


]^^E^i5E£=pgE|Eg^§5ii 


la,  la,    la,  la,       la,      la,      fa,  la,  la,       la,  la,  la,    la,      la.  Each  with  his  bonny      lass,         A 
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la,  la,  la,  la,       la,    la,    la,  la,  fa,  la,       la,  la,  la,    la,      la.  Eac'i  with  his  bonny     lass,         A 


ilzd: 
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fzrzE^^jfz 


ifrjE-jE: 
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f=p: 


ifezt 
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rzlfzfcd 


rtztztzt^: 


-e^-^ 


izbiztziz: 
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la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  fa,  la,       la,  la,  la,    la,       la.  Each  with  his  bonny      lass,         A 


ajEiE^E-^ 


If: 


zF:|:z:zq=zzz| 


fcfc 


:pzji: 


pczzzEzp: 


m^^m 


la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  fa,  la,        la,  la,  la,  la,       la.  Each  witli  his  bonny       lass,         A 


qzp: 


T- 


-I — r- 

la,  la,  la>  la,  la,  fa,  la,         la,  la,  la.  b,       la.  Each  \vlth  his  benny       lass,       A 
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^rrrtipzpri^ 


:pi 


■r-^  — 


rprz^zfz 


ztzfjE: 


_(_. 


S4s: 


t~^^^z^^&^r-^-- 


3=i: 


hp±^Ep=iE 


l^t=^ 


-t— A-I-. 


dancinf^  on  the   grass,  fa,  la,         la,      la,      la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,       la,  la,  la,  la» 


:^=^z 
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=i^qs^ 


:jri=iiidi^=:z±^i 
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qsa- 


tizM. 


p=qs;q^ 


j±izzi=?r^==iziC 


dancing  on  the   pjrass,      fa,  la,    la,  la,    la,     la,  la,      la,  la,  la,  fa    la,        la,  la,  la,  la, 


zi=T=!=r=;q:^;— ===!=lz|=:qnj^ 


:W=i=P=f: 
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-t~r 


■f—f—m^^—^-l- 


:ixi=:p=P: 


=l=fes: 
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lizizi 


^:1=q: 


:i=i: 


tP=ti 


-*- 


dancing  on  the    grass,  fa,  la,  la,   la,  la,    la,    la,  la,        la,    fit,  la,     la,        la,  fa,  la,  la,  la. 


ggpg^g 


if^-^- 


-p.-"    ^|R 


:fe=F: 


i= 


r:ir^=pq=nq: 


:*=ft 


■^EE 


— rzt: 


1 


dancing  on  the     grass. 


fa,  la    la.  In,    la 


fa,    la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 


3±l: 


:iEzt: 


liztrlc: 


3=t 


:pr^r^=r: 


fc^t=P: 


^- 


:isp^ 


:S=M: 


i]_H— j-i^- — 


:i=* 


^=P^.^ 


dancing  on  the    grass,  fa,  la,  la,  la,       la,  la,  la,  la,  la,         la. 


la,      la,  la,  la,  la. 


llz^zm 
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i^zrqzrtrn^ 


=S=:i=:r_rJi: 


rj»=:i: 
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:e---i=:f 


F=:f 


3^-zit^^^^pEg 


la.       The  spring  clad  all   in      gladness,  Doth     laugh  at  winter's     sadness,    Fa,  la,       la,  la,  la,  la, 


:l=p 


i 


:)=T 


igxlHrjdz^irri:: 


ziri: 


^~i.-^- 


!S=Is: 


— -I ^s — r--] 1 1 ^^-P- \ H>-H— -J- 

— •/-^-d— •—■ •-  -ri—i—^-4-\—^T-jt—*-*- 


:q=^: 


la.        The  spring  clad  all    in       gladness,  Toth    laugh  at  winter's     sadness.    Fa,  la,       la,  la,  la,  la. 


.—€«-:«;-• 


I — 1-^^(_, 


:jf-ic=:js=pr 


:-4iz:^p=lrdz:[ 


-^—P—  — f ; 


:fe:::i::=S=±r(i:riz:nz=:bf5irtEEI 


a.        The  spring  clad  all    in       gladness,  Doth   laugh  at    winter's     sadness,  Fa,  la,       la,  la,  la,  la. 


:t 
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:3q=:prrfE: 


:i=:i:=tq=:p:rp 


■-t- 1 ' 


:t=fcfe:: 


la.       The  spring  clad  all     in       gladness,  Doth  laugh   at  winter's     sadness,  Fa,  la,        la,  la,  la,  la. 


SfrSBl 


rjrzzzzrp: 


t=tq: 


-©ilUi 


'ci^ 


:7t=^ 


zjt=M:zt^-^--i:. 


:P:=P-I*: 


i-| — ^]^- 


:^^ 


iz*=pn 


la.        The  spring  clad  all    in      gladness.  Doth  lough  at  winter's    sadness,  Fa,  la,      la,  la,  la,  la, 
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:frzl: 


:P=fc 


J=-=i=:i=te=^ 


r 


lixi): 


h-;  ■  '-m- 


-1-- 


z^pzPfffiir 


_j_p_j_| 


la,      la,      fa,    la,  la,      la,  la,  la,  la,      la.  And      to    the  bagpipe- sound.    The   nymphs  tread 


3=qz=!i 


=S 
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q=:q: 


-^----,_ — i_i^ — I — — I — I — 


^ZMCzMziz 


la,  la,  la,  la,    fa,  la,      la,    la,  la,  la,     la.  And       to  the  bagpipes  sound.  The    nymphs  tread 


^rS=^— 


■jxiz 


itf: 


izriz: 


P(tSL-^=|l^ 


.^zw^w: 


:p==i: 


I 


iqrriln 


tpndrr*:i:: 


3=*: 


la, 
■Q- 


3^ 


3: 
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fa,  la,       la,  la,  la,  la,      •  la.  And     tc  the  bagpipes  sound,   The      nymphs  tread 


-P=P: 


irfc 


3rp: 


:P= 


la, 


fa,  la,       la,  la,    la,  la,       la.         And      to  the  bagpipes  sound,    The     nymphs  tread 


33: 


— e- 


-tr-lr 


:pzpz=t=i=P=t 


r-/- 


izt: 


1^ 


€i-P-»~ 


=i=2E5H 


i — f- 


la. 


fa,  la,       la,    la,  !a,  la,        la.         And      to  the  bagpipes  sound.  The     nymphs  tread 


qs;=^: 


P-P: 


2±- 


-BZ^ 


:t2=^ 


:P=zs=d: 


:srj^ 


lS=i: 


izMz 


:|=: 


»ESEpEiE 


-t~/- 

out  their  ground,       fa.  la,  la,      la,      la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,    la,       la,  la,  la,    la,      Ip. 


*:=& 


sd=^ 


^=^=^: 


^SEE^2 


:s:d^ 


*Z3*; 


«3t 


:■=? 


:i=:i: 


:i=3: 


aa: 


out  their  ground,  fa,  la,    la,       la,    la,     la,     la,        la,  la,  la,  fa,     la,       la,  la,  la,  la,      la. 


^m 


Hz^zrqnlfc 


:j=rS:rs: 


I 


zriL-mpzpr; 


ff-Ji 


:Wn:i=:e=:ff: 


r- 


:i=ni-3r 


:ii: 


:i=S: 


:P=P 


:t=C 


out  their  ground,  fii,  la,  la,  la,      la,    la,  la,    la,  la,     fa,    la,      la,      la, 


gEE«£ 


-lft 


:r_^. 


fa,  la,  la,  la,       la. 


*=[: 


iffrrpqzrqi 


:|=: 


rzfc 


:^P 


ifcfc 


out  their  ground, 


fa,  la,  la,  la,  la    -      -        fa,  hi,  la,  la,    la,  la,  la,       la 


^¥¥- 


:p=s: 


5;=^ 


:^=pc: 


:p=:^ 


:fe=lriz=£: 


qs;iEs 


:iri: 


i:* 


■P— »-»■ — ^ 


:f: 


H9i 


OTit  their  ground,  fa,  la,  la,  la,      la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 


1.1,  la,  la,  la,  la,      la. 
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A    ROSE    TREE    FULL    IN    BEARING. 

FKOM  THE  OPERA  OF  THE  "POOR  SOLDIER." 
Moderato.  ,^ ._-^      __-  i     v     w     ,n>. 
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Shield. 


A       rose  treo  full  in    bearing,  Had  sweet  flow  -  ers       fair  to  see,   One    rose  beyond  com- 


I — ,""K ■= F»—B— »■—=;- 


:&:- 


53 


:i=i=«zt: 


SE*ElEIE|ElE 


paring.  For  beau  -  ty 
— r— ft-« 


at  -     tractedme. 


Tho'    eager  once  to    win    it. 


lovely,  blooming, 


_C=^Z[^_ 


--^'-x^ 


-l-z^-t: 


:Ji: 


.,_-|__j^_. 


,^       \ 


SIe^eIeeieie; 


:i.-B=:^:l== 


=:S==fc:^ 


fresh  and  gay : 


found  a    canker 


,3.?^ 


:fc 


it,  And    now  throw     it 

?_E*E^E5E  E^e|eSe|eE^: 


far     a  -  wa; 


IIe^e^I 


\y 


How  fine  this  morning  early. 
All  sunshiny  clear  and  bright, 

So  late  I  lov'd  you  dearly, 
Though  lost  now  each  fond  delight. 


The  clouds  seem  big  with  showers, 
Sunny  beams  no  more  are  seen, 

Farewell  ye  happy  hours, 

Your  falsehood  h;is  chang'd  the  scene. 


FERDINAND  RIES. 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  artist,  which  took 
place  at  Frankfort  on  the  13tli  January,  1838,  is  a 
heavy  loss  to  modern  German  music.  He  was 
valuable,  too,  for  other  gifts  besides  his  powers  of 
composition  and  performance;  and,  in  announcing 
his  departure,  we  shall  cause  many  to  regret  an 
intelligent  and  cheerlul  companion  and  a  kind 
friend.  Of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  we  know 
little,  save  what  has  been  printed  in  tlie  musical 
dictionaries.  These  inform  us  tliat  he  was  born  at 
Bonn  in  1783  or  1785,  his  father  being  a  violinist 
in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne;  that  he 
was  early  known  for  the  precocity  of  his  genius, 
and  that  his  first  master  was  Bernhard  Romberg. 
The  entrance  of  the  French  into  Germany  threw 
him  when  a  boy  on  his  own  resources,  and  it  was 
not  till  his  energy  had  been  tried  by  many  struggles 
and  reverses  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Vienna 
and  placing  himself  under  the  tuiti(m  and  friendly 
care  of  Beethoven  ;  he  is  mentioned  as  the  favourite 
pupil,  and  the  first  ever  owned  as  such  by  the 
author  of  "  Fidelio."  Under  this  master,  however, 
he  only  perfected  himself  in  the  practice  ofhis  art; 

No.  99. 


it  was  from  Albrechtsberger  that  he  subsequently 
learned  its  theory.  His  personal  history,  owing  to  the 
then  troubled  state  of  the  continent,  continued  to 
be  made  up  of  change  of  residence,  success  deferred, 
and  consequent  depression  of  mind,  which  was  at 
times  powerful  enough  to  dispose  him  to  abandon 
his  profession.  By  the  recommendation  of  a  friend, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  try  liis  fortune  once 
more  in  Russia.  During  his  tour  through  the  north 
of  Europe  his  extraordinary  powers  as  a  pianist 
were  acknowledged  with  due  honour;  he  was 
judicious,  too,  in  availing  himself  of  many  popular 
Danish  and  Swedish  melodies  in  his  concert  pieces, 
which  contrib^ited  to  secure  for  tliem  a  favourable 
hearing.  His  northern  plans,  however,  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  campaign  of  I8I2,  which  induced 
him  to  visit  England,  then  the  only  settled  European 
habitation.  He  reached  Loudon  in  1813,  and  re- 
mainedhere  for  the  next  twelve  years, during  which 
he  is  understood tohavegatheredasufiicientfortune. 
He  then  retired  to  Germany,  paying  us  a  few  sub- 
sequent visits, — one,  it  will  be  remembered,  for  the 
production  ofhis  oratorio"  The  Triumph  of  Faith," 
at  Dublin  ;  during  which,  too,  he  wrote    a  slight 
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opera,  "  The  Sorceress,"  for  the  English  Opera 
House.  To  these  notices  it  may  be  added  that 
while  resident  among  us,  and  an  occasional  visitor, 
he  made  himself  as  much  beloved  (or  his  urbanity 
and  cheerl'ulness  as  respected  for  his  theoretical  and 
practical  attainments. 

His  works  are  very  numerous ;  comprising  two 
oratorios,  the  last  of  which,  "  The  Kings  of  Israel," 
has  yet  to  be  heard  in  England — two  operas,  and  a 
third,  on  an  Egyptian  story,  in  MS. — symphonies 
and  pieces  for  full  orchestra,  besides  many  cham- 
ber-compositions for  stringed  instruments  and  the 
piano-furte.  They  are,  indeed,  too  numerous ;  many 
of  them  being  merely  thrown  ofl'  "  for  the  use  of 
schools"and  those  amateurs  who  cannot  or  will  not 
study  deep  music.  Their  general  characteristic  is 
a  want  of  selectness  of  taste :  their  author  some- 
times indulging  in  direct  plagiarism— sometimes, 
in  search  of  what  is  spirited  and  piquant, trenching 
upon  the  commonplace;  they  are  also  chargeable 
with  an  abruptness  of  manner,  and  a  tendency 
towards  sudden  and  unreasonable  transition  and 
extreme  harmony.  But  we  have  always  felt  as  if 
every  tenth  work  by  Ries  was  an  exception,  in  right 
of  its  classical  and  sterling  excellence ;  and  we 
must  instance  his  quintett  in  D  minor,  his  piano- 
forte quartett  in  E  flat,  his  piano-forte  trio  in  C 
minor,  some  half-dozen  of  his  piano-forte  and 
violin  sonatas,  as  many  of  his  quartetts;  and,  as 


grand  concert-pieces,  his  concerto  in  C  sharp  minor, 
his  "Swedish  Airs,"  and  his  "Rule  Britannia." 
We  have  often  expressed  a  wish  that  his  select 
works  were  more  frequently  performed;  the  conse- 
quence would  be  an  admission, — however  little 
anticipated  in  England, — that  there  is  no  modem 
German  composer  after  Weber,  who,  for  original 
invention,  skilful  construction,  and  melody  wild 
and  spontaneous,  deserves  to  be  ranked  so  near 
Beethoven  as  his  favourite  pupil — Ferdinand  Ries. 
— AthentEum. 


THE  LATE  RUKE  OF  ORLEANS,  AND 
FERDINAND  PAER. 

Some  years  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  there 
was  a  crowd  at  the  Oi)era.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
came,  attended  by  a  general  officer.  In  the  passage 
leading  to  his  box,  he  observed  a  poor  man,  who 
had  been  unable  to  find  a  place. 

"  How,  my  dear  Maestro,"  said  the  Prince,"  are 
you  obliged  to  listen  at  a  boxdoor?" 

"  Your  Royal  Highness, —  '  began  the  composer. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Prince,  "  such  a  situation  does 
not  befit  an  artist  like  you.  I  have  a  place  f'lr 
you  ;"  and  he  seated  the  musician  by  his  side. 

The  old  man  often  told  this  little  story.  His 
name  was  Ferdinand  Paer.  He  died  a  few  years 
afterwards  fuU  of  years  and  honour. — Musical  Times. 


SAY    WHAT    IS    LOVE. 


Con  alltrgo  mezza  voce. 
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GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 
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Thomas  Carter. 
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Say  what  is      love,        pray  who  can        tell, 
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Where    is    it      seen,         where  does  it 
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Say  what  is       love,       pray  who  can 
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tell, 


Where    is    it      seen, 
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where  does  it 
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dwell.  By      what  signs  may  we       know  it,        by       what  signs  may  we       know  it, 
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dwell.  By      what  signs  may  we      know  it,         by      what  signs  may  we      know  it, 
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steal  -  ing        look,      a 


:ti!=: 


faul 


^fari^EjEjggz 


t'riDg      tongue, 


faul  -  t'ring    tongue,  a 


pp 


:t=3=5- 
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lii-f-iir 
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steal  -  ing      look,      a 


faul    -   t'ring      tongue, 
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faul  -  fling     tongue. 
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faul  -  t'ring 
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P      y  dim  e  calando.  ^ 
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t'ring    tongue, 
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stealing        look,    a        faul   -    t'ring        tongue,  a 
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faul  -  t'ring      tongue. 
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e -ver  thinking,  acting  wrong,  our    e- ver  thinking,    acting  wrong,  are    such     as  plain  -  ly 
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0- ver  thinking,  acting  wrong,  our      e -ver  thinking,    acting  wrong,  are     such     as  plain  -  ly 
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our      e  -  ver  thinking,  act-ing  wrong,  our  actingwrong,  are    such    as    plain  .  ly 
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show    it,         are      such     as    plain  -  ly       show  it,       our        e  -  ver  thinking,  acting  wrong,  are 
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-(t- 


show  it, 


aro      such    aa    plain  -  ly       show  it. 


3i 


dEr^3r=z^: 
EE^E^EzIie: 


3;=^ 


:k: 


=S3 


'^=^^ 


:W-i 


show    it,        are      such     as     plain  -  ly     shc"'    it, 


our  thinking,  acting  wrong,  are 
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mez. 
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:fc:t«:=i=i= 


:_(E_*_p_ 


~x — l"^- 


:t^r^z3: 


Sj: 


:4S-s^:ir 


-X — 1^- 


:i=W: 


3^i 


::it3^ 


i 


.tzzl=^r,t=t-z' 


Z?^lltt 


^=izi~ 


such  as  plainly    show  it,  are     such    as      plainly  show  it,  are    such     as      plainly    show  it 
mez.  y 


:^ 


■^-^{-■^ 


^y^£^E?E^^E^E!ES^^ 


— I— h. 


Buch  as  plainly    slioivit,  are     such    as      plainly  snow  it,  are     such     as       plainly  show  it. 
7nez.  y 


a±zE 


:jE=f=^ 


--w--^-- 


:fcri^=l2-!^z:t^z=^=l2:=c: 


:^=ip: 


:=S 


:£=^ 


z:e=i=f=rp 


:fci£: 


==Sl- 


:^=:^-^=|£g=|±z' 


£uch  £S  plainly     show  it,  are     such     as      plainly  show  it.  are     such    as      plainly  show  it. 


For  thee,  dear  nymph,  whom  we  adore. 
Suffering  much  yet  fearing  more, 
We  sigh,  we  pine,  we  languish. 


By  hope  deceit 'd,  by  fear  opprest. 
In  turns  each  passion  rules  the  breast, 
Yet  we  endure  the  anguish. 


ROSABEL  LE. 


GLEE  FOR  THKEE  VOICES. 


Words  from  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last,  Minstrel." 
Moderato. 


lat  TREBLE. 


2d  TREBLE. 


BASS. 


SEir 


±1.4: 


z^k:=S-^=:: 


■:.t=-^t 


ztzi:z& 


Dr.  Callcott. 


s=:^-=e=3E: 


qrzti^J^fciitt: 


-iz 


^ 


I 


listen,      listen        la -dies,       listen      la- dies      gay  I 


O        listen,      listen         la-dies,      lis  -  ten     la -dies      gay! 


Mezje: 


t: 


in- 


-i^zwi 


:lE=z 


m 


O        listen,      listen       la-dies,        lis  -  ten     la-dies       gay. 


No  haughty 


ii^EEii«islHg 


r\  P 


— _ (J 


:i!=z=:qs; 


I !**• ty 


'm 


No  haughty   feat  of         arms    we      tell ;    Soft     is  the        note, 


and        sad        th^ 


StE; 


ii^gi: 


■^z==s= 


Soft     is  the        note, 
r\  P 


:^-z.l 


-G- 


i 


ijEza— s-(E 


and        sad        the 


i^=:^=;^p: 


feat        of      arms,  of        arms     we      tell, 


Soft    is    the  note, 
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■=i=^i 


limidzf: 


:ff: 


EpE^fE 


-^-- 


^a=:as 


lay,  that  mourns  the  lovely       IJo  -  sa  -    belle,      that     mourns    the  love    -    ly 


=s 


lay, 


^ 


:Sx^: 


i^^^^il 


S=s: 


±:3=3=: 


that  mourns  the   lovely      Ko  -  sa    -    belle. 


gaEE53S5E£5 


=&^E^E^E^ 


:f2:js: 


:t=t^: 


:^ZK 


:[=: 


:f=:f: 


:t:: 


-w=^ 


--t: 


!^=S 


the  lovely 


ZZ1.-IZZ 


jizi 


Boft  is  the  note  that  mourns  the     lovely      Uo  -  sa    -    belle,    that    mourns    the 


love    -    ly 


With  animation, 
dim.  cres. 


:=i: 


:C=t2=:^ 


-\:ii—zicz 


-.?s=F==r=^=F^i 


:^12 


~1^=" 


•» — 


dolce. 


ICZI 


:t=t 


:pr; 


Ko  -  sabelle.      Moor  ye   the  barge,      ye     gallant,  gallant      crew  I        and,     gentle      ladye, 
dim.  cres.  dolce. 


5—^ — &-" 'r~^ — I 


EeE^=^$ES 


rl^lmtil 


Ko  •  sabelle.       Moor  ye    the  barge, 

dim.  cres.  ^  _       -n..  _  «         «»    »  n 


and,     gentle       ladye. 


:q=q: 


:^- 


:T 


:ti 


EEEE^E^i 


:lc=t 


|=^=^^Ezg3p:| 


Ko  -  sabelle.      Moor  ye   the   barge,    ye      gallant,     gallant      crew  1       and,    gentle      ladye, 


stormy 


ligl^i 


stormy 


stay  !         Kest  in   the      castle       Kavens  -  hew,  nor  tempt   the 

.ft . fi. ,__ ^_^ ^- 


Btay  !      Kest   in    the      castle       Kavens  -  hew,  nor  tempt  the 


aeign       lo  siay  i       i\e5t    in    me      castie        uavens  -  new,  nc 

#EEEEE^5E^E|EpEiEfES^rai-^^^3~E: 

wave        to    -    day,       the         storm  -    y  wave,        the 


wave 


nor 


l^iEE§El5=E^EfeiiE| 

w.-vvp         tn    .    dnv  thp.  «t;orm    ..    v 


wave       to  -    day 


wave,        the 


._j^_! 


-^ — 


^— 


^EiE' 


:i~=3= 


wave        to  -    (lay,        the        storm  -  y  wave,       the        storm  -   y 
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Rather  p  slow. 


^^^^^^iSli^^liil 


tempt 


the 


r- 

storm  -  y  wave     to  -  day. 


O'er  Ko3-  lin 
P 


all    that       drea  -  ry 


qs;=q: 


-qrrjr-H- 


all     that     drea  -  ry 


d: 


^:s9eI 


i==i:;3-^ 


3i 


tempt         the 


^-W-t 


a:^-£EE^E^ 


wave       to-day. 

q: 


O'er   Ros  -  lin 
P 


q: 


i 


nor  tempt  the    storm  -  y 


trriizzqzrz:,. 


-1 — ^- 

wave      to  -  day.     O'er  Ros  -  lin 


^=ii 


all    that      drea  -  ry 


gE^E&iE|ES=^ 


-'gr—'-'^ 


:P=?: 


:fc:fc 


:3; 


night 

:!i;nr. 


wond'rous  blaze  was      seen 


gleam,   to 


gleam 


::g57=qr^zzid=qr:q=bq=zs| — I  — 3=H==iSiiS 


zzji. 


7^-Ji^ 


night 


a    woiid'rous     blaze  was      seen 


to 


^E5=wz^zw:z 


S 


X 


— ^S=l=p-:fq: 


;t=t:t 


It: 


:tiz 


pleam,    to 


gleam 


■qs; 


:i= 


-— ji^^' 


night      a      wond'rous  blaze  was      seen       to      gleam, 


than      the 


::^- 


:t: 


■::^'- 


:x5=:q 


::!== 


*twas   broad  -  er 

With  animation, 
cres.  \ 


^^- 


i-t: 


W^ 


to 


gleam 


'twas      broader 


^E 


bright  moon    beam,  'twas  broader 
cres. 


watch    fire       light, 


gleam 


twas      broader 


— "^-tj-— I*— fc» — 1^ 


rte:^ 


t?=:^rfc 


^    Slow. 

W—y-&- 


■    ■( — 


ggHgJjSaigg^Sl 


than  the  watch  fire  light,      and     brighter  than  the  bright  moon  beam,     the  bright  moon  beam. 


than  the  watch  fire  light,       and     brighter  than  the  bright  moon  beam,     the  bright  moon  beam. 


than  the  watch  fire  light,      and    brighter   than  the  bright  moon  beam,      the  bright  moon  beam. 
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■ 1        ■      ■  1         M 1 


m 


Rather  fast. 


There  ore      twenty     of       Kosliu's      ba    -    rons         bold 


St 


eE 


:£i.P:- 


ztdjz: 


ii-^ 


Dolce. 


tz;±;i 


&lf 


zf^: 


Lie        buried  with  -  in  that    proud 


'JL- 


itrfc 


W-\ 


yi 


itZtE 


rzidi: 


:t:;E 


-I- 

each  one  the      ho  -  ly         vault  doth 


Each  one  the        ho-Iy     vault  doth       hold, 
Dolce. 


'-Ki 


:K^ 


^»z^tpi=|=i:5*: 


ra*3S^E^^^5e 


zSzzfz 


-^1=^ 


Each  one  the        ho-ly  vault  doth       hold,  each  one  the      ho-  ly        vault  doth 

Dolce. 


9; 


-e- 


=-EE3 


54- 


:x5i 


:=l: 


cha  -  pelle ;  Each       the        vault 


doth 


hold 


;=|5p!t=:ff=£: 


rtzjzrlz:: 


:*-rq: 


:t=i: 


^3 


=il5q§q; 


=irifi= 


:^=d: 


=ttfat 


Iff::; 


^ 


:P= 


Rather  fast. 

W- 


--r-»- 


fzztr:^ 


hold.  But  the    sea  holds  KosabelW!      lovely       Rosabelle  I    lovely       Rosabelle  !      And  each  Saint 

rr^PP 


|-^^SgE^E^5p|E*^Egg 


:i=ir 


=^5r!5di^-3=|=i=:^: 


:m=L 


hold,  But  the     sea  holds  Rosabelle!      lovely      Rosabelle!     lovely       Rosabelle!       And  each  Saint 


jzrdziz 


Zi.ZJt- 


Pl3=l 


E^ 


t—C: 


i-i-*: 


iSiff: 


:l= 


:ff=:ffq 


But  the  sea  holds    Rosabelle!     lovely       Rosabelle!      lovely      Rosabelle  I      And    each  Saint 


ii^^g^ 


Inirtrfre: 


-»-=i- 


:s=ff: 


:P= 


i-- 


:tc=^: 


r- 


l:=±==\. 


Clair,      was        buried        there,     with        can  -    die,      with         book,  and  with    knell, 

/  ^ 


j^iEi: 


q=t 


:i-i:= 


=:3' 


iRzzzt; 


-f-- 


:p=d^:z^: 


--1- 


ai 


Clair,      was        buried        there,  with         can    -    die,       with      book. 


rzzffz^zffi 


O 


:r«-^zff: 


^ — fe^ 


^- 


==?f 


iid: 


and    with    knell. 


s=£=e=: 


:lc-lz:: 


g 


Clair,     was  buried         there,  with  can    -    die,      with      book,  and    with    kneli. 
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dol.  Moderately. 


EEE^Egr^rz|z:gi=^^ 


IlSHZ 


2g|E 


tj^t — ^' 

sung,      The 


ifi^pzri^i:: 


;3=^ 


But    tlie 


sea    -  cave 


rung,       and    the  wild    wind 


i 


dol. 


w 


llgi'tr-^ZTiZZKZZ^ 


^— ^ 


:S_* 


rqr==&. 


::i=i= 


1=^ 


^r=S5 


L-iizqSr;^— J~iz 


:i~q- 


But    tha 


sea  -  cave  run*^,    and    the  wild      wind 


sung.      The 


dol. 


BEE 


rszwz-wz 


:^==^ 


:p: 


ipz^zzfzzff: 


^=^r:=:tz— t: 


zfLzrz.^— 


X 


But    the  sea  -  cave  rung,        and    the  wild    wind 


sung,     The 


:di 


^^i=9E 


|EEE^ 


:irzii 


^=^=^: 


:3=5=j±ifi 


Si! 


dirge    of        love  -  ly         Ko  -  sa  -  belle.      But    the  sea   -    cave 


rung, 


and  the 


t,~:1: 


FEEi 


ss 


-,«^- 


&33=E^E^ga 


::i=3: 


li:;: 


:=|3=::5==i 


-^ 


Sj 


=1^! 


dirge     of        love  -  ly  Ro  -  sa  -    belle,      But    the  sea  -    cave  rung"] 

rr^  P 


and  the 


:i--i: 


q-JI_p  ..'^-'X- 


:iz±li: 


—^z:^-^::^ 


dirge    of        love  -  ly        Ro  -  sa    -  belle. 


But  the  sea-cave 


trzt. 


-^lr-:^-^-3- 


:q— 


:5~: 


:f==t 


:^: 


:t:=^^l 


wild     wind 


the 


dirge 


of        love  -  ly  Ro  -    sa  - 


5^i 


■^^^^■ 


E^^EiE^ 


wild     wind  sung-, 


the 


:— 3: 


:=iS 


:i==P 


=:3=i: 


=:«:r3=;ii 


dirse 


of         love  -  ly  Ro     -  sa 


5^: 


:ff==!c:=^: 


=rt=t2=l^=r[£: 


:!E=S.: 


(CN 


and    the  wild  wind      sung,  the  dirge    of         love  -  ly         Ro  -   sa 

dim. 


EEE5 


■i--— =r 


k- •« 


ZiTJtZZ'^tX 


belle,        the  dirge         of 


:=1^= 


:z=a; 


S3^E^= 


love         -  ly 


Ro      ~      sa     -     belle. 
dim. 


E=5==5=55zds=b=ir 


belle, 
^7\ 


of    love  -  ly 


3EEE 


-^^ 


*=^: 


:^ 


±:: 


:^: 


■©-       ^ 

Ro     -      sa    -    belle. 
dim. 

Id: 


ri: 


Eiiiiieiiii 


a — I — e — I — e— 

~  -e>- 

belle,      the  dirge      of  love  -  ly,    love  -  ly  Ko      -      sa    -    belle. 
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LEEZIE    LINDSAY. 


15S 


iloderato. 


Scotch  air. 


-^ T 1 

— i !">; — r*1~ 

~  r~ — ^i — s'""^" 

-  ■  1         -     -         -i 

iP=|:q5i^ 

r=Jz=:S^-J-i- 

P^IL-*     i.-*    -  i     ^  -  =s;=5| 

Will    je 

gang         to        tbo 

_l J! T^—Ji- 

hie  -  lands     Lee  -  zie         Lind  -  say.        Will    je 

^^-        f    ■       1 

» -    .    . 

r  m       m  r      1 

r        '^ 

»J.,         ri 

]      r  I 

-!■■    '•             •■-                 -  ■ 

— b-4-i— J — 

'.1,1  '  3^^ 

— b-t— t-r-i— J 

-4 


3gEiEE3: 


-Q- 


=g= 


:f=S: 


:^-:^ 


:t^=l2 


^"^^ 


gang 


to 


the        hie    -    lands     wi' 


e±=s 


X 


:0 


:!=j: 


izi: 


— 1"««.^ — ^3- 


i=izpzrzi 


;c=t 


;t;=j:ri-_- 


me?  Will    ye    gang        to        the 


iij^qs;: 


*/ 


:lE^it 


3fE!E 


1^1 


hie  -  lands   Leezie   Lind  -  say  ?    My 


pride    and 


my     dar    -    ling 


to 


be. 


m^^m 


^zfqcrtprpzri^z 


:^ 


Will  ye  gang  to  the  hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay  ? 

Will  ye  gang  to  the  hielanda  wi'  me  ? 
Will  ye  gang  to  the  hielands,  Lee^ie  Lindsay  ? 

My  pride  and  my  darling  to  be, 

O  ye  are  the  bonniest  maiden. 

The  Hower  o'  the  west  countrie 
O  gang  to  the  hielands.  Leezie  Lindsay, 

My  pride  and  my  darling  to  be. 


r 


I've  gowd  an'  I've  gear,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
And  a  heart  that  lo'es  only  but  tliee ; 

And  they  a'  shall  he  thine,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
Gin  ye  my  lov'd  darling  will  be. 

She  has  put  on  a  gown  o'  green  satin. 
And  a  bonnie  blythe  bride  is  she. 

And  she's  aff  wi'  Lord  Ronald  Macdonald 
His  pride  and  his  darling  co  be. 


HAxMILTONS  CABINET  OF  MUSIC  FOR 
THE  PIANO  FORTE  AND  ORGAN. 
In  announcing  this  new  work  our  Publisher  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a 
very  great  number  of  the  subscribers  to  his  other 
publications,  namely,  the  "  British  Minstrel,"  aud 
the  "  Universal  Tune-Book."    The  first  named  of 
Iheabove  works  was  meant  principally  for  the  voice, 
and  thus  its  choruses,&c.  have  been  published  with 
out  piano-forte  accompaniments ;  while  the  second 
was  intended  as  a  compendious  selection  of  airs  for 
persons  who  perform  upon  solo  instruments.    These 
have  been  eminently  useful  in  spreading  abroad,  at 
a  cheap  rate,  music  of  a  kind  which  the  working- 
So.  100. 


classes  had  previously  no  opportunity  of  procuring. 
Thus  far  they  have  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  the 
Publisher  and  their  respective  Editors.  Still  enough 
has  not  been  done.  Many  of  the  subscribers  to 
these  works  have  requested  that  the  choruses,  melo- 
dies,  &c.  should  be  printed  with  a  piano-forte  ac- 
companiment. According  to  a  fixed  arrangement 
in  the  conduct  of  these  works  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with  such  a  requisition,  but  that  the  wishes 
of  piano-forte  and  organ  players  might  be  satisfied, 
Mr.  Hamilton  proposes  now  to  bring  forward  a 
new  musical  work  suited  expressly  for  performers 
on  the  above  named  instruments,  to  be  called 
"  Hamilton's  Cabinet  of  Music." 
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It  is  proposed  that  the  "  Cabinet  of  Music"  will 
be  divided  into  two  portions, — one  of  which  will  con- 
tain selections  from  the  oratorios,  and  other  sacred 
compositions,  with  full  piano-forte  or  organ  accom- 
paniments, which  may  be  used  along  with  the  vocal 
score  of  the  choruses  already  published  or  to  be 
published  in  the  "  British  Minstrel."  In  this 
division  of  the  work,  from  time  to  time  will  appear 
some  of  the  mighty  songs  of  Handel,  Haydn,  &c. — 
such  as  "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  "  I  linow  that 
my  Redeemer  livelh,"  "Deeper  and  Deeper  still," 
f*  Total  Eclipse,"  "  With  Verdure  Clad,"  &c.  &c. 
The  second  division  will  contain  a  selection  of  those 
standard  and  classic  songs  and  duets  whose  fame 
rests  upon  the  approval  of  a  sounder  judgment  than 
tliat  which  is  awarded  by  mere  momentary  popu- 
larity. This  portion  of  the  "  Cabinet  of  Music"  will 
comprise  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  great- 
est and  best  of  our  native  composers  and  song 
writers,  and  selections  from  the  Great  Masters  of 
Italy,  Germany  and  France,  such  indeed  as  will 
assist  in  heightening  and  permanently  fixing  the 
taste  of  the  People.  Blany  of  these  gems  of  melody 
have  ceased  for  a  time  to  please  the  ears  of  the 
fashionable-concert  frequenting  patrons  of  music, 
but  they  have  not  therefore  lost  their  power  of 
charming — but  must  live  and  be  admired  until 
poetry  and  song  have  ceased  to  have  the  power  to 
yield  a  pure  and  chaste  delight.  The  second  por- 
tion of  the  "  Cabinet  of  Music"  will  also  contain 
some  of  the  best  dancing  music.  In  this  age  when 
the  Polka  has  almost  shattered  to  pieces  time 
venerated  habits,  and  by  its  graceful  and  expres- 
sive gyrations  and  atitudinizing  has  nearly  thrust 
waltzes,  gallops,  &,c.  out  of  the  ballroom,  what 


collection  of  music  can  expect  to  gain  a  circulatioa 
which  excludes  Terpsichorean  melodies  from  its 
contents?  No  one.  Young  and  happy  hearts  ex- 
press their  pleasure  in  singing  and  in  dancing — 
and  far  be  it  from  us  to  curb  the  exuberance  of 
feeling  which  finds  an  outlet  iu  such  delightful 
exercise.  But  we  are  not  so  enamoured  of  the  last 
novelty  as  to  wish  to  see  the  pages  of  the  "  Cabinet 
of  Music"  filled  exclusively  with  Polkas.  No.  We 
have  a  liking  to  a  small  modicum,  of  Waltzing — and 
have  a  relish  forthe  "  Centre  dance" — and  we  rejoice 
in  a  Scotch  reel,  there  is  so  much  of  character  in  it 
that  we  dare  claim  for  it  a  remote  kindred  with  its 
foreign  cousin,  it  is  so  natural  and  gives  so  much 
play  to  physical  enjoyment — and  then  there  is  the 
placid,  full-dress,  unfatiguing  Quadrille — so  full  of 
sober  stateliness — it  cannot  be  overlooked.  Music 
for  all  these  will  be  found  in  rich  variety  in  the 
pages  of  the  second  division  of  the  "  Cabinet  of 
Music."  To  speak  plainly,  each  number  of  the  work 
will  be  divided  into  two  portions,  separately  paged, 
the  one  to  contain  Sacred  Music,  the  other  to  con- 
tain Songs,  Airs  and  Dancing  Music.  The  work 
is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Mather,  of  Edinburgh,  a 
gentleman  whose  name  stands  so  high  in  his  pro- 
fession as  to  require  no  commendation  of  ours,  and 
whose  abilities  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
excellence  and  the  accuracy  of  what  he  undertakes. 
We  are  assured  that  neither  labour  nor  expense  w  ill 
be  spared  to  make  the  "  Cabinet  of  Music"  the  best 
as  it  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest  musical  works  ever 
offered  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

For  more  particulars  as  to  the  size,  price,  and 
time  of  publication  of  the  "  Cabinet  of  Music,"  see 
the  advertisment  on  the  cover  of  the  present  part. 
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Maggie,  quotb  he,  and  by  my  bags, 

I'm  fidging  fain  to  see  thee  ; 
Sit  down  by  me,  my  bonnie  bird. 

In  troth  I  winna  steer  thee: 
For  I'm  a  piper  to  my  trade, 

My  name  is  Rob  the  Ranter : 
TJie  lasses  dance  as  they  were  daft. 

When  I  blaw  up  my  chanter 

Piper,  quoth  Meg^,  hae  ye  your  bags  ; 

Or  is  your  drone  in  order? 
If  ye  be  Rob,  I've  heard  of  you, 

Live  ye  upon  the  border? 
The  lasses  a',  baith  far  and  near, 

Hae  heard  of  Rob  the  lianter; 
I'll  shake  my  foot  wi'  right  good-wil., 

Gif  ye'U  blaw  up  your  chanter. 
No.  101. 


Then  to  his  bags  he  flew  wi'  speed. 

About  the  drone  he  twisted  ; 
Meg  up  and  danc'd  it  o'er  the  green, 

For  brawly  could  she  frisk  it. 
"Weel  done,  quoth  he  :  Play  up,  quoth  she  : 

Weel  bobb'd,  quoth  Uob  the  Ranter ; 
It's  worth  my  while  to  play,  indeed. 

When  I  hae  sic  a  dancer. 

"Weel  hae  you  play'd  your  part,  quoth  Meg 

Your  cheeks  are  like  the  crimson  ; 
There's  nane  in  Scotland  plays  sae  weel. 

Sin'  we  lost  Habby  Simpson. 
I've  liv'd  in  Fife,  baith  maid  and  wife, 

These  ten  years  and  a  quarter : 
Gin  ye  should  come  to  Anster  fair, 

Spier  ye  for  Maggie  Lauder, 
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The  foregoing  admirable  specimen  of  the  Scottish 
humorous  son{^,  was  first  published  in  1769,  by  Herd  ; 
the  authorship  is  generally  ascribed  to  Francis  Semple 
of  Beltrees ;  the  following  verses,  which  are  a  later 
addition,  merit  a  place  : — 

The  cantie  spring  scarce  rear'd  her  head. 

And  winter  yet  did  blaud  her, 
When  the  Kanter  cam'  to  Anster  town, 

An'  spier'd  for  Maggie  Lauder. 
A  snug  wee  house  in  the  East  Green, 

It's  shelter  kindly  lent  her  ; 
Wi'  canty  ingle,  clean  heavth-stane, 

Meg  welcom'd  Rob  the  Ranter  ! 

Then  Rob  made  bonnie  Meg  his  bride. 

An'  to  the  kirk  they  ranted ; 
He  play'd  the  auld  "  East  Neuk  o'  Fife," 

An'  merry  Maggie  vaunted. 
That  Hab  himsel'  ne'er  play'd  a  spring. 

Nor  blew  sae  weel  his  chanter, 
For  he  made  Anster  town  to  ring; 

An'  wha's  like  Rob  the  Ranter  ? 

For  a'  the  talk  an'  loud  reports 

That  ever  gaed  against  her, 
Meg  proves  as  leal  and  true  a  wife. 

As  ever  was  in  Anster  ; 
An'  since  the  marriage  knot  was  ty'd, 

Rob  swears  he  couldna  want  her. 
For  he  lo'es  Maggie  as  his  Ufe, 

An'  Meg  lo'es  Rob  the  Ranter. 

Blr.  Chambers  tells  us,  that  he  "  did  not  neglect,  on 
visiting  Anstruther,  to  *  spier  for  Maggie  Lauder;' 
and  was  pleased  to  find,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  have  not  only  preserved  the  tradition  of  her 
existence,  but  even  know  the  exact  place  of  her  resi- 
dence. She  lived  in  the  Bast  Green  of  AHstei;a,\ovi 
street,  connecting  the  town  with  the  adjacent  fishing- 
village  of  Cellardykes.  Her  house  was  a  cot  of  one 
storey,  and  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the  street. 
The  spot  is  now  occupied  by  a  garden.  The  house 
itself  has  not  existed  within  tlie  memory  of  the  present 
generation  ;  but  all  the  people  concur  in  pointing  out 
this  as  its  site." — Picture  of  Scotland. 


MOSCHELES-  MORNING  CONCERT. 

Although  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  spoils 
I  gathered  yesterday  at  the  Museum  from  the 
Letters  of  Randolf  and  Bedford  during  the  embas- 
sies, and  would  gladly  have  stayed  longer,  I  was 
obliged  to  break  off  after  three  hours'  work,  because 

Mrs.  T had  the  goodness  to  promise  to  take 

me  to  Miischeles'  morniny  concert,  which  began  at 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

Though  I  am  no  friend  of  concerts  in  general, 
yet  as  Mr.  Moscheles'  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  the 
best  attended,  I  determined  to  hear  it,  as  a  sample 
of  what  the  London  public  likes,  ana  what  it  can 
obtain,  in  the  musical  way. 

The  concert-room  in  the  King's  Theatre  has  a 
steep  orchestra,  reaching  to  the  ceiling  at  one  end 
and  tiers  of  boxes  at  the  other.  On  the  right  is  a 
bare  wall ;  on  the  left,  three  narrow  windows 
lighting  the  whole  room.  The  space  in  the  centre 
is  tilled  with  benches,  but  only  every  other  row  has 
a  back — a  sort  of  training  for  the  outside  of  the 
stage  coaches.  'J'he  room  has  neither  size  nor 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  walls  are  shabbily 
and  tastelessly  painted  with  arabesques,  more  like 
those  on  a  China  tea  cup  than  those  of  Raphael's 
Loggie.     So  rich  a  people  as  the  English  might 


really  afford  to  have  these  scratched  out.  A  white 
wall  would  be  better  than  such  pitiful  scrawls. 
The  concert  began  at  two  and  ended  at  half-past 
live,  for  there  were  no  less  than  seventeen  pieces. 
I  shall  give  you  a  list  of  them,  accompanied  by  a 
few  scholia,  or  marginal  glosses. 

1.  Overture  to  the  "Jung  frau  Von  Orleans." 
I  prefer  the  peaceful  and  religious  part  to  the  war- 
like; or  at  least  I  should  strike  out  some  resolutions 
and  discords  from  the  latter,  iu  order  to  give  greater 
simplicity  to  the  whole,  and  perhaps  greater  his- 
torical consistency  with  that  period  of  musical  art. 
For  musical  war  and  peace  have  a  different  char- 
acter in  different  ages,  and  yet  each  belongs  to  the 
other — relates  to,  and  illustrates  the  other.  The 
martial  part  of  this  overture  employs  all  the  arts  of 
music  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  is  thus  out  of 
keeping  with  the  pastoral  music,  which  is  mani- 
festly of  a  former  age. 

2.  Scena  from  the  "  Freischutz;"  MissRobson. 
I  have  had  bad  luck  with  this  scene  in  foreign  lauds. 
In  Paris,  I  heard  it  sung  very  accurately,  but  without 
the  least  expression,  by  Dauioreau  Cinli ;  and  there 
are  at  least  a  hundred  Demoiselles  in  Berlin  who 
could  accomplish  the  task  as  well  as  Miss  Robson. 

3.  Duet  from  Rossini's  "  Donna  del  Lago,''  sung 
by  Grisi  and  Rubini.  Grisi's  voice  is  powerful, 
and  cultivated  according  to  the  true  rules  of  art ; 
but  her  musical  elocution,  nay,  even  her  very  tone, 
has,  occasionally,  something  vulgar  which  you  never 
hear  in  German  singers.  Less  voice,  with  more 
elevation  and  sentiment,  would  produce  more  effect. 
Rubini  trembles  when  he  holds  a  note;  whether  he 
takes  this  defect  for  a  beauty,  or  whether  his  voice 
is  growing  old,  and  he  cannot  help  it,  I  don't 
know.  Much  less  lungs,  voice,  art  and  expression 
are  required  for  all  that  trickery,  whispering  and 
shouting,  piping  and  quavering,  than  good-natured 
admirers  think. 

4.  "  Concerto  Pathetique"  for  the  piano-forte,  by 
Moscheles.  I  will  only  put  two  questions  as  to 
this :  First.  Would  not  every  piano-forte  concerto  be 
the  better  for  being  delivered  from  such  powerful 
accompaniments  as  drums  and  trumpets?  Is  not 
the  contrast  too  violent,  and  the  effect  of  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  enfeebled?  Secondly.  The  piano- 
forte is,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  all  stringed 
and  wind  instruments;  but  it  has  one  great  advan- 
tage— that  the  player  can  execute  several  parts  at 
once  according  to  the  rules  of  harmony.  Why  is 
this  peculiar  advantage,  of  which  the  old  German 
school  invariably  availed  itself,  now  utterly  ne- 
glected both  by  composers  and  perlormers  ? 

5.  Air,"  Ah  quando  in  regiotalamo"  by  Donizetti 
sung  by  Madame  Caradori  Allan-  A  hodge-podge 
of  unconnected  phrases,  tacked  together  with  sol- 
feggios, sung  with  accuracy  and  facility,  and  greatly 
applauded. 

6.  Aria.  "  Largo  al  factotum,"  sung  by  Lablaehe 
as  admirably  as  before.  But  it  is  better  suited  to 
the  stage  than  to  a  gentleman  in  black,  with  white 
kid  gloves,  iu  an  orchestra. 

7.  Quintet,  the  dirge  of  "  Rosabelle,"  composed 
by  Horsley,  Mus.  Bac.  A  simple  ballad,  requiring 
a  simple,  lyrical,  touching  melody,  cut  up  into 
recitative,  solo,  and  quintet;  and  to  my  taste,  utterly 
spoiled  by  the  employment  of  all  sorts  of  compli- 
cated scienliiic  expedients. 

8.  Terzetto,  "  Ambi  morrete,"  from  Donizetti's 
"  Anna   Bolena,"   sung    by    Grisi,    Lablaehe,   and 
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Rubini.  Oue  must  have  resigned  all  idea  of  dra- 
matic music,  and  have  lost  all  memory  and  trace 
that  such  a  thing  ever  existed,  before  one  can  give 
one's  admiration  to  the  senseless  roulades,  the 
dancing  rythm,  the  starts,  screams,  and  die-away 
whispers,  with  which  a  royal  tyrant,  his  wife,  and 
her  lover  amuse  themselves  and  others  in  the  hour 
of  death.  The  simplicity  of  opera  composers  has 
now  become  so  audacious,  and  their  audacity  so 
stupid,  that  art  will  probably  once  more  raise  itself 
from  these  disgusting  tricks  to  a  pure  and  noble 
style.  At  the  pi'esent  moment  this  cholera  rages,  as 
it  seems,  all  over  Europe. 

9.  Concertante  for  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, Beethoven,  played  by  Moscheles,  Mori,  and 
Lindley.  Beethoven's  daring  flights  occasionally 
border  on  lawlessness ;  but  he  is  a  man  who  has  a 
right  to  ask  of  art  what  he  pleases ;  or  rather  art 
must  ask  him  in  what  new  dress  and  adornments 
she  shall  present  herself.  With  dithyrambic  frenzy 
does  this  high-priest  of  art  cast  the  jewels  of  his 
treasury  into  the  air ;  and  even  the  broken  fragments 
which  fall  to  the  ground  would  suffice  to  compose 
many  a  costly  ornament.  But  when  impudent 
baja.zzos  fling  dirt  and  stones  at  our  heads,  are  we 
to  fall  on  our  knees  and  humbly  thank  them  for 
their  favours  ? 

10.  Duet"  Cedialdestin,"  from  Meyer's  "Medea." 
Miss  Masson  and  Rubini.  Dramatic  intentions, 
means  and  ends,  thank  God,  not  so  entirely  vanished 
as  in  more  recent  producti<ms.  For  the  fourth  time 
I  heard  Rubini  conclude  with  exactly  the  same 
cadence;  thus: — violent  eli'ort  in  the  lower  notes, 
then  a  soft  squeaking  up  to  the  very  highest — sugar 
on  sugar^and,  last,  a  very  feeble  accent,  which  set 
the  hands  of  the  audience  in  motion,  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  foot  of  the  bellows-blower  moves 
the  bellows  of  the  organ. 

1 1.  New  ballad,  "  Go  forget  Die,"  by  Mortimer, 
sung  by  Parry.  The  composition  simple  and 
appropriate,  enounced  with  feeling  and  expression. 
Blore  of  voc.-il  music,  that  is,  the  human  voice 
speaking  to  the  heart,  than  in  a  thousand  instru- 
mental pieces  for  voice. 

12.  "  Heart,  the  seat  of  soft  delight,"  from  "  Acis 
and  Galatea  ;" — say,  rather,  from  another  world  of 
music;  well  given  by  Miss  Clara  Novello. 

13.  Scene,  "  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,"  by 
Smith.     I  was  glad  when  peace  was  restored. 

14.  Concertante  for  four  violins,  by  Mauver. 
A  difficult  task,  considering  the  small  compass  of 
the  instrument;  but  if  such  must  be  set  and  under- 
taken, well  enough  accotnplislied. 

15.  Aria,  "  Dal  asilo  della  pace,"  Costa.  A 
solfeggio,  perfectly  sung  by  Grisi.  Formerly  people 
sung  solfeggios  as  a  preparation  and  training  for 
singing;  now,  i^  seems,  solfeggio  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  art. 

16.  "  Fantasie  improvisee,"  by  Moscheles,  in 
which,  among  others,  an  air  from  the  "  Muette  di 
Portici,"  and  one  out  of  "  Euryanthe,"  were  intro- 
duced and  treated — all  with  great  skill  and  science; 
round,  clear,  brilliant,  attractive.  The  question 
whether  different  themes  should  be  blended  in  a 
fantasia  is  intimately  connected  with  another; 
whether  in  an  overture  to  an  opera,  various  motive 
from  the  work  itself  should  be  introduced  ?  The 
greatest  masters  have  adopted  the  opposite  princi- 
ples, and  I  have  not  now  time  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  two  methods. 


17.  Instrumental  piece  of  Mozart — omitted;  in- 
deed, the  quantity  was  already  too  great;  though  it 
is  most  certain  that  the  quality  would  have  been 
materially  improved  by  Mozart.  Donizetti  is  not  a 
dish  from  which  any  man  of  sense  will  endure  to 
be  helped  twice ;  and  Rossini's  operas  have  been 
so  often  repeated,  that  anything  else  would  have 
the  charm  of  novelty  in  the  comparison.  But  the 
public,  perhaps,  will  have  it  so;  and,  still  more, 
the  one-sided  and  meagre  education  of  the  singers 
may  make  it  inevitable. 

What  infinite  odds  between  such  a  concert  and 
Sebastian  Bach's  mass  in  A  flat,  well  executed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience  were  ladies,  as 
is  generally  the  case  at  morning  concerts.  "The 
men  are  too  busy  to  go.  All,  even  the  youngest, 
wore  bonnets;  their  dress  was  simple,  but  rich  and 
elegant;  without  eclat — nothing  extravagant  or 
glaring. —  Von  Reavmer's  England. 


SUMMER  EVENING  AT  HOME. 

Come,  lovely  evening,  with  thy  smile  of  peace, 
Visit  my  humble  dwelling,  welcome  in, 
Not  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  throng'd  city's  din. 
But  with  such  sounds  as  bid  all  tumult  cease 
Of  the  sick  heart ;  the  grasshoppers  faint  pipe 
Beneath  the  blades  of  dewy  grass  unripe. 
The  bleat  of  the  lone  lamb,  the  carol  rude 
Heard  indistinctly  from  the  village  green. 
The  bird's  last  twitter  from  the  hedge-row  scene. 
Where,  just  before,  the  scatter'd  crumbs  I  strew'd, 
To  pay  him  for  his  farewell  song, — all  these 
Touch  soothingly  the  troubled  ear,  and  please 
The  stilly-stirring  fancies, — though  my  hours 
(For  I  have  dropp'd  beneath  life's  early  show'rs) 
Pass  lonely  oft ; — and  oft  my  heart  is  sad ; 
Yet  I  can  leave  the  world,  and  feel  most  glad 
To  meet  thee.  Evening,  here;  here  my  own  hand 

Has  deck'd  with  trees  and  shrubs  the  slopes  around, 
And  whilst  the  leaves  by  dying  airs  are  fann'd, 
Sweet  to  my  spirit  comes  the  farewell  sound. 
That  seems  to  say, "  Forget  the  transient  tear 
Thy  pale  youth  shed, — repose  and  peace  arc  here." 

ir.  L.  Boji-U'S. 


MADRIGALS. 

Madrigals,  in  general,  are  sung  too  slow.  One 
uniform  time  is  observed,  be  the  subject  what  it  may  ; 
and  pieces,  obviously  intended  to  be  gay,  playful,  and 
airy,  are  sung  like  psalm-tunes.  We  have  for  years 
considered  this  as  a  mistake  ;  and  the  more  we  have 
examined  the  style  and  structure  of  these  ancient 
compositions,  the  more  we  are  confirmed  in  our 
opinion.  The  moderns  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the 
notation  of  ancient  music,  Semibreves  and  minims 
are  now-a-days  appropriated  to  slow  passages,  and 
more  lively  movements  are  written  in  crotchets, 
quavers,  &c.  Hence,  when  people  meet  with  semi, 
breves  and  minims  in  old  music,  these  notes  suggest 
the  idea  of  slow  time.  But  the  semibreve  and  minim 
(as  their  names  impart)  were  once  the  shortest  notes 
in  use,  and  consequently  used  in  the  most  rapid  and 
lively  measures.  We  have,  moreover,  heard  the  ex- 
periment tried,  by  singing  madrigals  in  the  time  sug- 
gested by  the  subject  and  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
admitting  of  their  distinct  and  proper  elocution  ;  and 
the  effect  was  at  once  admitted  to  be  admirable,  giving 
to  the  music  a  rhythmical  flow,  and  a  spirit  and  ani- 
mation, of  which  it  had  formerly  appeared  destitute.—* 
Morniiiy  Chronicle. 
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GRETRY. 

Gretry,  the  composer  of  the  music  of  "  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,"  was  born  at  Liege,  a  well-known 
town  in  Westphalia,  in  the  year  174) .  At  an  early 
age  he  became  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music,  and, 
to  this  sensibility,  when  he  was  only  four  years  old, 
he  was  near  fallin;?  a  sacrifice.  It  is  related  of  him, 
that  being  left  alone  in  a  room  where  some  water 
was  boiling  in  an  iron  pot  over  a  wood  lire,  the 
sound  caught  his  ear,  and  for  some  time  he  amused 
himself  by  dancing  to  it.  The  curiosity  of  the 
child,  however,  at  length  prompted  him  to  uncover 
the  vessel;  and  in  so  doing  he  overset  it;  the  water 
fell  upon  and  dreadfully  scalded  him  from  head  to 
foot.  From  the  care  and  attention  that  were  paid 
to  him  by  his  parents  and  medical  attendant,  he  at 
length  recovered  in  every  respect  from  this  accident, 
except  having  a  weakness  of  sight,  which  continued 
ever  afterwards.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his 
father,  a  teacher  of  music,  placed  him  in  the  choir 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Denis,  and  unfor. 
tunately,  but  necessarily,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
master  who  was  brutal  and  inhuman  to  all  his 
pupils.  Young  Gretry  had  his  full  share  of  ill- 
treatment;  yet  such  was  his  attachment  to  this  man, 
that  he  never  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  disclose 
it  to  his  father,  fearing  that  by  his  influence  the 
chapter  might  be  induced  to  take  some  steps 
that  would  be  injurious  to  him.  An  accident,  which 
for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  his  studies,  deserves  to  be 
related  liere.  It  was  usual  at  Liege  to  tell  children 
that  God  will  grant  to  them  whatever  they  ask  ot 
him  at  their  first  communion :  young  Gretry  had 
long  proposed  to  pray  on  that  occasion  that  he 
might  immediately  die  if  he  were  not  destined  to 
be  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  eminence  in  his 
profession.  On  that  very  day,  having  gone  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  to  see  the  men  strike  the  wooden 
bells  which  are  always  used  during  the  Passion- 
week,  a  beam  of  considerable  weight  fell  on  his 
head,  and  laid  him  senseless  upon  the  floor.  A 
person  who  was  present  ran  for  the  extreme  unction  ; 
but  on  his  return  he  found  the  youth  upon  his  legs. 
On  being  shown  the  heavy  log  that  liad  fallen  upon 
him, — "  Well,  well,"  he  exclaimed,"  since  I  am  not 
killed  I  am  now  sure  that  I  shall  be  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  musician."  He  did  not  at  first  ap- 
pear to  have  sustained  any  serious  injury,  but  his 
mouth  was  full  of  blood,  and  the  next  day  a  depression 
of  the  cranium  was  discovered  ;  on  which,  however, 
no  operation  was  attempted,  and  which  was  sufl'ered 
to  continue.  From  this  time,  but  whether  owing  to 
the  accident  or  not,  it  is  not  known,  his  disposition 
was  considerably  altered.  His  former  gaiety  gave 
way  in  a  great  measure  to  sadness,  and  never  after- 
wards returned,  except  at  intervals.  On  his  return  to 
the  choir  he  acquitted  himself  by  no  means  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  father,  who  for  a  time  withdrew 
him  for  the  purpose  of  his  receiving  farther  in- 
struction. He  was  now  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
master  as  mild  as  the  other  had  been  severe.  When 
his  father  replaced  him  in  the  choir,  his  improve- 
ment both  in  singing  and  playing  was  found  to 
have  been  very  great.  The  first  time  be  sang  in  the 
choir,the  orchestra, delighted  with  his  voice,  and  fear- 
ing to  lose  the  sound  of  it,  was  reduced  to  the  pianis- 
simo; the  children  of  the  choir  around  him  drew 
back  from  respect ;  almost  all  the  canons  left  their 
seats,  and  were  deaf  to  the  bell  that  announced  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  All  the  chapter,  all  the  city, 
all  the  actors  of  the  Italian  Theatre  applauded  him  ; 


and  the  savage  master  himself  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  told  him  that  he  would  become  a  musi- 
cian of  great  eminence.  Some  little  time  afterwards 
his  voice  began  to  break.  It  would  then  have  been 
prudent  to  have  forbidden  his  singing;  but  this  not 
being  done,  a  spitting  of  blood  was  brought  on,  to 
which,  on  any  exertion,  he  was  ever  afterwards 
subject.  Not  long  subsequently  to  this  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Moreau;  but  such  was 
the  exuberance  of  his  genius,  that  he  had  previously 
attempted  several  of  the  most  complicated  kinds  of 
music.  "  I  composed  six  symphonies,"  says  Gretry, 
"  which  were  successfully  executed  in  our  city. 
M.  Hasler,  the  canon,  begged  me  to  let  him  carry 
them  to  the  concert.  He  encouraged  me  greatly, 
advised  me  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  pursue  my 
studies,  and  offered  me  his  purse.  My  master  in 
composition  thought  this  little  success  would  be 
mischievous  to  me,  and  prevent  me  from  pursuing 
that  regular  course  of  study  so  necessary  to  my 
becoming  a  sound  contrapuntist.  He  never  men. 
tioned  my  symphonies."  Gretry  walked  to  Home 
in  the  early  part  of  1759,  being  then  only  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Here,  in  order  that  his  genius  might 
be  as  much  unfettered  as  possible,  he  studied  under 
several  masters,  and  he  almost  every  day  visited  the 
churches  in  order  to  hear  the  music  of  Casali, 
Eurisechio,and  Lustrini,but  particularly  that  of 
the  former,  with  which  he  was  greatly  delighted. 
The  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  was  so 
great,  that  it  suffered  him  to  pay  bul  little  attention 
to  his  health.  This  consequently  became  much 
impaired,  and  he  was  obliged  for  a  while  to  leave 
Rome  and  retire  into  the  country.  One  day,  on 
Mount  Millini,  he  met  a  hermit,  who  gave  him  an 
invitation  to  his  retreat,  which  he  accepted,  and  he 
became  his  inmate  and  companion  for  three  months. 
He  returned  to  Rome,  and,  young  as  he  then  was, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  composition  of  an 
intermezzo,  entitled  "  Le  Vende  Miatrice. '  His 
success  was  so  decisive  that  he  was  very  near 
suffering  fatally  from  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  in  his 
profession.  Admired  and  courted  in  the  capital  of 
Italy,  Gretry  here  continued  his  labours  and  his 
studies  with  assiduity  and  perseverance,  till  Mr. 
Mellon,  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  the  French 
ambassador,  incited  in  him  a  desire  to  visit  Paris 
In  his  way  to  that  city  in  the  year  1767,  he  stopped 
at  Geneva,  and  there  composed  his  first  French 
opera  of  "  Isabelle  et  Gertrude."  Respecting  the 
performance  of  this  work  he  relates  an  amusing 
anecdote.  "  One  of  the  performers  in  the  orchestra, 
a  dancing-master,  came  to  me  in  the  morning 
previously  to  the  representation,  to  inform  me  that 
some  young  people  intended  to  call  for  me  on  the 
stage  with  acclamation  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Paris.  I  told  him  I  had 
never  seen  that  done  in  Italy.  ,  "  You  will,  however, 
see  it  here,"  says  he,  "  and  you  will  be  the  first 
composer  who  has  received  this  lionour  in  our 
republic."  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  dispute  the 
point;  he  would  absolutely  teach  me  the  bow  that 
I  was  to  make  with  a  proper  grace.  As  soim  as 
the  opera  was  finished  they  called  for  me  sure 
enough,  and  with  great  vehemence.  I  was  obliged 
to  appear  to  thank  the  audience  for  their  indul- 
gence ;  but  my  friend  in  the  orchestra  cried  out 


aloud,  "  Poh  '   that  is  not  it! — not  at  all! — but  get 

he  matter?"  asked  his  brethren 

I  am  out  of  all  patience,"  said 


in  the  orchestra. 

the  dancing-master.     "  I  went  to  his  lodgings  this 

morning,  on  purpose  to  show  him  how  to  present 
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himself  nobly ;  and  did  you  ever  see  such  an 
awiiward  booby  ?''  It  was  some  time  before 
Gretry  could  obtain  in  Paris  a  piece  to  compose; 
and  he  was  first  introduced  to  public  notice  there. 
in  1768,  by  writing;  the  music  to  Mannontel's  opera 
"  Le  Huron.''  This  met  with  the  most  flatterinf; 
success.  The  opera  of  "  Lucile"  followed,  which 
was  even  more  successful.  His  fame  was  now 
established  in  France,  and  he  produced  near  thirty 
comic  operas  for  the  great  opera  house  in  Paris. 
Of  these  "  Zemire  et  Azor,"  and  "  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,"  have  been  translated  and  successfully  brought 
on  the  English  stage.  The  taste  of  the  Parisians 
tended  greatly  to  corrupt  that  of  Gretry ;  but  he 
has  done  much  towards  improving  theirs:  they 
Have  met  about  half  way ;  and  perhaps  the  genius 
of  the  French  language,  the  style  of  singing,  and 
the  national  prejudices,  even  if  he  had  determined 
to  continue  inflexible,  could  not  have  admitted  of  a 
nearer  approximation  than  we  find  in  his  music. 
Sacchini  has  been  known  to  say  of  Gretry,  that  he 
remembered  him  at  Naples,  where  he  regarded  him 
as  a  young  man  of  great  genius,  who  wrote  as 
niuch  in  the  style  of  that  school  as  even  any  of  the 
Italian  masters;  but  that  when  he  heard  his  comic 
opera  at  Paris,  many  years  afterwards,  he  did  not 
find  that  his  style  had  much  improved  by  composing 
to  French  words  and  for  French  singers.  GreUy, 
during  the  times  of  anarchy  in  France,  became 
tainted  with  revolutionary  principles.  He  died  at 
Montmorency  on  the  24th  of  September,  1813. — 
Parke's  Musical  Mc^nolrs. 


ANECDOTES  OF  MALIBRAN. 

One  of  her  early  performances  was  marked  by  an 
amusing  incident.  She  had  to  sing  with  Velluti  a 
duo  in  Zingarelli's  "Romeo  e  Giulietta."  In  the 
morning  they  rehearsed  it  together,  and  at  that  re- 
hearsal, as  at  all  preceding  ones,  Velluti,  like  an 
experienced  stager,  sang  the  plain  notes  of  his  part, 
reserving  his  florituri  for  the  evening,  in  the  fear 
that  the  young  debutante  would  imitate  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  evening  performance,  Velluti  sang 
his  solo  part,  interspersing  it  with  the  most  florid 
ornaments,  and  closing  it  with  a  new  and  bril- 
liant cadence,  which  quite  enchanted  the  audience. 
The  musico  cast  a  glance  of  mingled  triumph  and 
pity  on  poor  Maria,  as  she  advanced  to  the  stage 
lamps.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  audience 
to  hear  her  execute  the  ornaments  of  Velluti,  im- 
parting to  them  even  additional  grace,  and  crown- 
ing her  triumph  with  a  bold  and  superb  improvisa- 
tion. Amidst  the  torrent  of  applause  which  fol- 
lowed this  eflbrt,  and  whilst  trembling  from  the 
excitement  it  occasioned,  Maria  felt  her  arm  rudely 
grasped  as  it  were  by  a  hand  of  iron.  Immediately 
the  word  "  Briccona !"  pronounced  in  a  suppressed 
and  angry  tone  by  Velluti,  alforded  her  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  every  triumph  carries  with  it  its  mor- 
tification. 

Maria  Malibran's  nervous  temperament  and  ro- 
mantic turn  of  feeling  inspired  her  with  a  passion- 
ate love  of  flowers.  During  her  performance  of 
Desdemona,  on  the  evening  of  her  benefit  before 
alluded  to,  she  betrayed  her  fondness  for  flowers  in 
a  singular  way.  When  Desdemona  lay  dead  on 
the  stage,  and  the  Moor  in  his  frenzied  grief  was 
preparing  to  inflict  upon  himself  the  blow  which 
was  to  lay  him  prostrate  at  her  side,  Madame  Mali- 
bran,  fearing  the  destruction  of  the  bouquets  and 
wreaths  which   lav  scattered  round  her,  exclaimed 


in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "Take  care  of  my  flowers! 
Do  not  crush  my  flowers!" 

An  anecdote  or  two  in  proof  of  her  generosity 
and  considerate  kindness  may  be  worth  quoting: — 

Malibran,  as  I  believe  every  one  is  aware,  had  a 
remarkable  talent  for  musical  composition.  This 
talent,  however,  she  exercised  only  for  amusement, 
giving  to  her  friends  or  to  charities  the  pieces  she 

composed.    On  this  occasion  Madame  de was 

present,  a  lady  for  whom  our  fair  cantatrice  had  the 
greatest  respect,  but  whose  pecuniary  circumstances 
were  deplorably  reduced.  Vi'illingly  would  Maria 
Malibran  have  assisted  her,  but  the  pride  of  Madame 

precluded  the  possibility  of  a  pecuniary  ofter; 

she  therefore  resorted  to  an  ingenious  little  artifice 

to  cfl'ect  her  generous  purpose.     Madame 's 

son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  present.  "  I  understand 
that  this  young  gentleman  has  a  great  talent  for 
poetry,"  said  Madame  Malibran  to  the  mother.  "  I 
am  going  to  propose  a  little  speculation  between 
us.  Having  written  six  airs  for  publication,  I  want 
words  for  them;  will  you  undertake  to  furnish  them, 
and  we  will  divide  the  profits?"  The  proposal  was 
instantly  accepted  ;  the  young  poet  produced  the 
verses,  and  they  were  sent  to  Madame  Malibran. 
The  songs  were  never  published ;  but  Madame  de 

received  six  hundred  francs  as  her  son's  share 

of  the  profit  arising  from  them. 

One  day  a  poor  Italian  refugee  applied  to  La- 
blache  for  assistance.  He  had  received  permissi()n 
to  return  home,  but  alas  I  he  was  destitute  of  the  . 
means.  The  next  day,  at  rehearsal,  Lablache 
broached  the  subject  of  the  refugee's  distress,  and 
proposed  a  subscription.  Madame  Lablache,  Don- 
zelli,  and  several  others,  subscribed  each  two  gui- 
neas. "  And  you,  Maria,"  said  Lablache,  turning 
to  Madame  Malibran,  "  what  will  you  give?''  "The 
same  as  the  rest,"  answered  she  carelessly,  and  went 
on  practising  her  part.  With  this  little  treasure 
the  charitable  and  kind-hearted  Lablache  flew  to 
succour  his  unfortunate  countryman.  The  next 
morning  Maria  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him 
alone.  "  Here  are  ten  pounds  more  for  your  poor 
friend,"  said  she,  slipping  a  note  into  his  hands; 
"  I  would  not  give  more  than  the  others  yesterday, 
fearing  they  might  think  me  ostentatious.  Take  it 
to  him,  but  do  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  any  one." 
— Memoirs  of  Madame  Malibran. 


SINGING  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

'Twill  be  a  most  harmonious  state  of  things 

When  every  one,  instead  of  speaking,  sings. 
A  dun  will  give  a  musical  rat-tat, 

And  at  his  charges  should  the  debtor  carp. 
The  latter  in  refusing  will  he  flat, 

The  former  in  del'ending  will  be  sharp. 
The  lawyer,  though  with  music  in  his  breast. 

May  leave  his  client  to  a  prison's  fate, 
Where  he  may  find,  at  least,  a  few  bars  rest, 

Unless  he  pays  his  bill  in  time,  six  eiyht. 
Music  already  many  comprehend. 

To  them  its  terms  are  practically  known; 
Andante,  when  they  act  to  serve  a  iriend ; 

Allegro,  when  the  profit  is  their  own. 
The  singing  for  the  million  must,  indeed. 

Be  in  accordance  with  the  Chartist's  choice; 
For  if  the  proposition  should  succeed, 

All  in  the  country  then  would  have  a  voice. 
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Andante. 


THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;  AND 
LIGHTLY     TREAD. 

GLEE  FOE  THREE  VOICES. 


1st  Treble 


George  Berg. 


Light  -  ly     tread,     'tU 
2d  Treble. 


lial  -  lovv'd  ground,     Hark  1        a  -  bove,       be  -  low, 


^      _     J4.     ^d  TREBLI 


:pz^^: 


z4^=^ 


:f=^ 


:d!s: 


SliilEiEEE 


Light  -  ly    tread,   'tis 
Bass. 


■'ji — 1*— ' 

hal  •■  lovv'd  ground,     Hark!      a  -  bove,        be  -  low,        a  - 


-fe:=:trr 


:lt=:l 


.,_^^»_^_ -p;"- 


--Pf-ff--,:-^-^-?-. 


-f~js — ^|-P-/»- |-H--P-b~!-| — =H--H-f-iff-|~l^-i — It—I— l«--P~»- 

-H->l^— j|- -l-'»P-«— |-l-»«i /—[-I =;- 1^*!; — p~| — !-«*| — '^-1— !-«•, — F— 


ip^f: 


round, 


Fai  -  ry      bands  their       vi  -  gils    keep.  Whilst  frail      mor  -  tals        sink      to 


.=1- 


:^==P= 


:i==l^: 


^P±EE£: 


-!->*r 


:P3»: 


._^^l i^ 


-ff: 


round. 


:ff=^: 


Fai  -  ry      bands  their       vi  -  gils  keep,        Whilst  frail        mor  -  tals        sink    to 


'-I — /- 


:p=^ 


--V-- 


=ez^ 


d: 


E^E^ 


:P==E= 


-J^—W- 


=5=l=:p: 


sleep. 


^-g-tf— l-TflT- 


/> 


-I ?*■ 

_»"/ 

EcEE|EE^E|E£=SE|EgE^ 


Gilds  the  brook  that    bub  -  bling   plays, 


==r=rfs:i=:q* 


^e^eIe^eSz: 


sleep. 


And  the      moon  with        fee  -  ble     rays,     Gilds  the  brook  that     bub  •  bling  plays, 


ii^iigfj-pp 


-g-©.--^. 


r- 


d^-tzvi^zr.z\-w-^z\-——\ 


h^^-ff-*-*^?- 


As        in     murmurs         soft       it     flows, 


=^x;:zbt^=fc:hp3^dzts?:=p£diP5t--=^rto=5= 
=Er±=bfe^=-d— =:b:!^"tc3z^=^rr:zd=L3:-=i= 


Jtiit 


Mu  -  sic         meet      for        lov  -  ers'   woes. 


iiEiH^iE^ii^p 


As      in      murmurs  soft     it      flows, 


Mu  -  sic       meet      for 


:=!: 


lov  -  ers'    woes, 

EpEtciEIEaES 


Lively. 
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O  WHISTLE  AND  I'LL  COME  TO  YOU  MY  LAD, 

Words  by  Burns. 


y^  - 


:t=i: 


i^rszfi 


'-S-^  -H--lt_;t-i — I— -t 


fe=t= 


&\ 


ifnzz^z:^ 


*-•"-' li—j 


whistleand     I'll  come    to  you  ray  lad,    O  whistle  and      I'll  come     to  you  my 


lad;    Tho'      fa  -  ther  and  mother,   and      a' should  gae  mad,      O  whistle    and     I'll    come 


^=f=^ 


H— .1 1 1 1 1 — 


t- 


r=5ESE 


■•^i ^ 


to  you    my  lad 


:i — r- 


But       war  -  i   -  ly    tent  when  je   come  to  court  me,    And     come  na  un- 


:tt=tr::^=4=:tq-&=h:-P-i==I^Pr=u=:C: 


._i». 


;lfc=3Ez:?Ez:«rP=E=  zj-p 


::t^l2 


:fc=p: 


:fz:P: 


::3=: 


up    the  back  style  and  let      nae  -  ho  -  dy  see,     And 

.^_, 1 9-- 


less  the  back      yett    be     a-jee;Syne 


come      as     ye  were  na      coming     to     me,  And  come     as     ye  were  na      coming    to    me. 


1— !-- i — \ — F-h- '-It-! — h=^ r-F-l— i — p-r— '-p-! — f-  p-" 


At  kirk  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gangf  by  me  as  though  that  ye  cared  na  a  flie , 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin*  at  me. 
O  whistle,  &c. 


Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me. 
And  whyles  ye  may  lichtly  my  beauty  a  wee; 
But  court  na  anither,  though  jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
O  whistle,  &c. 


The  above  air  was  composed  by  John  Bruce,  a  famous  violin  player  in  Dumfries,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 

century. 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;   AND 
THE  THREE   GRACES. 


Words  by  James  Hanson. 

Spiritoso.JF 


A.  Methfessel. 


1st  TENOR. 


2d  TENOR. 


BASS. 


E^e 


zAz:3t: 


:^=jc 


f^ 


j-Prt? 


:g=fjty-r-fiprh: 


i3=:t 


"When      beaming  light  from  heav'n,      To         glad      the    world  was        giv*n, 

ff 


lEE 


ziti-^z 


Tfcnwr 


:rs: 


e^^^^^Efel 


When     beaming  light  from  heav'n,      To         glad      the    world   was    giv'n, 


ff 


^Egg 


:f=t.: 


-■T-L-P: 


■e-^r- 


-et-P' 


i 


—frprzi 


:^=s: 


:3q- 


:^=|i: 


:p=:p 


±:=t: 


-[=_.. 


ii: 


Three 


an  -  gels     then 


bad 


birth.      To        bless    the    new  form'd  earth. 


^■=Mdi.i 


:P=P 


:fe:=t5: 


lixi: 


n|: 


:frzir=i): 


-rt-P- 


2_^ 


Three 


Si^i 


an  -  gels      then 


had 


birth.     To  bless    the  new  form'd  earth. 


:rfs=::1===l=| 


:ir=i: 


:n=zl: 


:i— i: 


First  Truth  with  power  arrayed, 
Th'  Almighty  will  obeyed, 
With  placid  mien  and  smile, 
Meek,  pure,  all  void  of  guile  t 

Then  Beauty,  chaste  and  young, 
Whose  lip  spoke  love  and  song, 
Her  heart  the  hallowed  shrine 
Of  Charity  benign. 


Behind  this  twain  so  fair. 
Bright  Freedom  cleft  the  air, 
All  glorious  was  his  state, 
Unawed,  sublime,  elate. 

Truth  1  Beauty's  friend  and  guide, 
Fair  Beauty,  Freedom's  bride. 
And  Freedom,  ever  be 
With  man  in  amity. 


NATIONS  WHO  PRACTISE  AND  REVERE 
THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  Chinese,  a  nation  which,  from  its  antiquity, 
the  singularity  of  its  customs,  and  its  jealous  resolve 
to  continue  apart  from  intimacy  with  all  others, 
inspires  us  with  the  greatest  curiosity,  entertain 
the  highest  veneration  for  music.  *  "  More  than 
eight  centuries  before  the  existence  of  the  son  of 
Antiope,  and  of  the  famous  singer  of  Thrace,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  inimitable  Kouei  said  to  the  Em- 
peror Chun, '  When  I  touch  the  stones  which  com- 
pose my  kiny  (musical  instrument),  and  make  them 
send  forth  a  sound,  the  animals  range  themselves 
around  me  and  leap  for  joy.'  The  ancient  music, 
according  to  the  Chinese  writers  of  every  age,  could 
call  down  superior  spirits  from  etberial  regions — 
raise  up  the   manes  of  departed    beings— inspire 


■"  See  Alexander's  Narrative  of  Earl  Macartney's 
Embassy  to  China,  p.  424. 


men  with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  lead  them  to  tne 
practice  of  their  duty."  "  Are  we  desirous,"  say 
the  same  authors,  "  of  knowing  whether  a  state  be 
well  governed,  and  whether  the  morals  of  its  inha- 
bitants be  virtuous  or  corrupt,  let  us  examine  what 
kind  of  music  is  esteemed  among  them.  This  rule 
was  not  neglected  by  Confucius  when  he  travelled 
through  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  China 
was  divided  in  his  time;  some  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient music  even  then  remained ;  and  his  own  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  how  much  influence  har- 
mony has  over  the  passions  and  movements  of  the 
soul.  It  is  indeed  related  that  when  he  arrived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tsi,  he  was  entertained  with  a  piece 
of  the  music  called  Chas — that  is  to  say  of  that 
music  which  Kouei  composed  by  order  of  Chun." 
"  For  more  than  three  months,"  says  the  author  of 
his  life, "  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  any- 
tliing  else ;  the  most  exquisite  food,  prepared  in 
the  most  delicate  manner,  could  neither  awaken  bis 
taste  nor  excite  his  appetite.'' 
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Among  the  Saxons  and  Danes  music  was  much 
esteemed,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  proved  to  Alfred 
the  Great  an  essential  advantage.  "  It  is  well 
known  how  he,  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  entered 
the  Danish  camp  and  discovered  their  great  neglect 
of  all  military  precautions  against  attack.  Seizing 
the  favouralile  moment,  he  flew  to  the  Earl  of  De- 
vonshire, who  alone  was  privy  to  all  his  intentions, 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  surprised 
and  forced  the  camp,  routed  the  invaders  with 
much  slaughter,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  It 
is  said  that  Alfred  enjoined  and  encouraged  the 
study  of  music  among  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  the  founder." 
In  those  days,  and  for  years  after,  no  man  was  con- 
sidered a  gentleman  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  science.*  "  Caedmon,  the  sacred  poet,  who  lived 
during  the  heptarchy,  had  attached  himself  so 
much  to  serious  studies,  that  he  neglected  music : 
being  in  company  when  the  harp  used  to  go  round, 
(for  it  was  customary  at  festivals  for  each  of  the 
company  to  sing  and  play  in  his  turn),  he  left  the 
party,  ashamed  that  it  should  be  remarked  that  he 
was  deficient  in  a  branch  of  education  which  was 
esteemed  necessary  to  complete  the  character  of  a 
gentleman."f 

The  Cambro-Britons  thought  music  indispensa- 
ble; it  was  with  them  a  regal  accomplishment, ne- 
cessary to  form  a  prince  and  a  hero.  Music  pos- 
sessed wonderful  influence  over  their  minds,  and 
rendered  their  unfortunate  bards,  in  consequence, 
so  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  Edward  the  First,  that 
he  condemned  them  to  death.  The  Welsh  music 
even  now  retains  great  originality,  and  a  peculiar 
pathos  and  expression  at  once  unique  and  beauti- 
ful. 

The  Irish  and  Scotch,  in  the  earliest  days,  held 
music  in  high  veneration,  and  allowed  their  bards 
and  minstrels  many  privileges.  Most  justly  do  they 
estimate  their  national  airs,  for  they  breathe  the 
language  of  nature.  What  heart  is  not  roused  and 
enlivened  by  the  sprightly  hospitality  expressed  in 
many  Scotch  songs,  or  melted  into  pity  and  love 
by  the  softer  and  genuine  strains  of  feeling  depicted 
in  others.  After  listening  with  amazement  to  the 
execution  of  brilliant  bravuras  (which,  while  they 
astonisli,  excite  no  pleasurable  or  lasting  impres- 
sions), how  often  are  the  most  delightful  and  inde- 
cribable  sensations  awakened  by  a  Scotch  or  Irish 
melody,  which  presents  no  other  charm  than  its  own 
intrinsic  simplicity  and  peculiarity,  void  of  all  ex- 
traneous ornaments,  but  infinitely  richer  in  those 
of  nature  and  feeling. 

In  every  land  music  has  left  some  well-known 
relic  behind  her  to  be  handed  down  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another.  There  can  be  no  stronger  ex- 
ample given  of  the  po  wer  of  national  music  than 


*  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  chap.  24. 

+  Philomathes,  giving  an  account  to  Polymathes  of 
the  society  and  entertainment  of  the  banket  at  Master 
Sophobulus',  regrets  his  ignorance  of  music.  "Sup- 
per being  ended,  and  music  bookes  (according  to  the 
custome)  being-  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistresse  of 
the  house  presented  me  with  a  part,  earnestly  re- 
questing me  to  sing  ;  but  when,  after  many  excuses,  I 
protested  unfainedly  that  I  could  not,  every  one  be- 
gan to  wonder.  Yea,  some  whispered  to  others  de- 
manding how  I  was  brought  up  ;  so  that,  upon  shame 
of  mine  ignorance,  I  goe  now  to  seek  out  mine  old 
friend  Master  Gnorinms  to  make  myselfe  his  scholler." 
—See  Morley's  Introduction  to  Musicke,  page  1. 


the  Rans  dc  Vaches  of  the  Swiss,  the  sound  of  which 
in  an  instant  renders  them  intoxicated  with  delight. 
This  air  is  said  to  have  been  so  dear  to  the  Swiss, 
while  engaged  in  foreign  service,  that  it  was  forbid- 
den,under  pain  of  death,  to  be  played  to  the  troops,  as 
it  immediately  drew  tears  from  them,  and  excited 
so  ardent  a  desire  to  sec  their  native  country,  that 
they  deserted  or  fell  sick,  and  died  of  what  is  called 
"  La  Maladia  du  Pays,"  or  Nostalgia,  by  medical 
authors. 

The  inhabitants  of  almost  every  nation  have 
their  national  music,  the  love  for  which  increases 
with  their  growth,  and  grows  more  intense  with 
their  years ;  it  is  inhaled  with  every  breath,  and 
heard  in  every  sigh  of  the  wind.  When,  in  a  dis- 
tant country,  a  well-known  melody  suddenly  bursts 
on  the  ear,  indefinable  are  the  associations  which 
it  conveys:  home  —  kindred  —  all  that  is  dear  is 
brought  to  memory,  as  if  the  hearer  were  instan- 
taneously transported  to  the  place  of  his  nati. 
vity.  Next  to  the  sight  of  a  beloved  home,  is  the 
delight  of  heart  in  receiving,  through  the  ear, 
sounds  assimilating  with  our  earliest  and  most  in- 
nocent employments  and  recreations.  No  disposi- 
tion, however  stern  or  soured  by  the  ills  of  life,  can 
refrain  from  dwelling  with  feelings  of  sensibility  on 
the  scenes  of  juvenile  happiness  which  no  other 
means  is  likely  to  bring  back  so  vividly  to  the  ima- 
gination as  a  well-remembered  air  that  has  been 
chanted  in  the  dwellings  of  our  fathers. 

The  modern  Hindoos  have  airs  faithfully  handed 
down  by  their  ancestors  in  Sastras,v,here  the  whole 
science  of  harmony  is  personified  in  six  Kagas,  or, 
as  we  may  call  them,  major  modes;  to  each  of  wliicli 
is  attached  six  Raguis,  or  minor  modes  of  the  same 
strain,  representing  so  many  princes,  with  six  wives 
to  each.  But  as  the  Indian  allegories  speak  much 
more  expressively  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear,  we 
learn  from  appropriate  paintings  to  the  several 
modes  that  the  performance  of  each  undivided  me- 
lody is  exclusively  restricted  to  some  season  of  llie 
year,  or  point  of  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  at 
which  only  it  is  opportune  or  admissible. 

The  great  perfection  to  which  music  has  arrived 
in  point  of  science  throughout  Italy  and  Germanv, 
is  too  well  authenticated  l)y  the  valuable  composi- 
tions of  deceased  and  living  masters  to  need  much 
remark.  The  works  of  the  former  have  raised  a 
monument  to  their  memory  which  must  last  as  long 
as  taste  and  reason  hold  sway  over  the  mind ;  and 
the  latter  exist  to  speak  for  themselves  by  the  com- 
positions which  they  are  continually  presenting  to 
the  public. 

We  can  trace  music  even  to  the  land  of  barbar- 
ism, whose  inhabitants,  plunged  in  the  dark  chaos 
of  ignorance  and  error,  are  alive  to  no  sensation  so 
powerful  as  that  which  music  has  the  power  to  awa- 
ken ;  hers  is  a  hand  that  never  touches  the  heart 
in  vain — almost  in  every  bosom  there  exists  a  chord 
attuned  to  harmony  that  vibrates  on  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  the  soul. 

The  American  Indians,  both  north  and  south, 
possess  a  natural  taste  for  music  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. According  to  Bartram's  Travels,  the 
Choctaws  are  eminent  for  their  music  and  poetry ; 
and  from  the  sensible  expression  which  they  give 
to  the  different  subjects  of  their  selection,  a  power 
ful  effect  is  produced  on  the  passions  of  those  who 
listen  to  them,  particularly  by  their  moral  songs 
and  elegies. 

The  inhabitants  of  Olaheite  are  said  to  sing  a 
solemn  song  every  morning  at  sunrise,  and  it  is 
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very  rare  to  meet  with  a  person  amoncr  them  who 
cannot  turn  a  tune.  The  fair  sex  in  Otaheite  are 
the  most  favoured  of  Apollo  ;  lor,  during  the  day, 
their  principal  pleasure  consists  in  singing  their 
own  extempore  compositions. 

The  airs  of  the  New  Zealanders  (according  to 
Captain  Cook  and  the  still  later  communications 
of  John  Liddiard  Nicols,  published  in  1814)  are 
plaintive,  melodious,  and  in  style  resemble  some  of 
our  sacred  music;  they  are  fond  of  singing  in  parts, 
and  then  joining-  in  chorus  at  the  end  of  each 
verse. 

The  Ashantees  have  as  strong  a  claim  to  atten- 
tion,  on  the  score  of  their  musical  talent,  as  any 
people  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa:  for, 
though  their  strains  are  in  themselves  so  wild  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  submitted  to  the  regular  rules 
of  melody,  yet,  from  their  sweetness  and  animation, 
they  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  above  the  generality 
of  barbarous  compositions.  Mr.  Bowdich,  in  his 
missiim  to  Ashantee,  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
musical  powers  of  a  white  negro  from  the  interior 
countrv  of  Imbeckee.  After  describing  his  person, 
to  which  it  seems  nature  had  not  been  very  liberal, 
Mr.  Bowdich  continues  in  nearly  the  following 
words: — "His  harp  was  of  wood,  except  that  part 
producing  the  sound,  which  was  covered  with  skin, 
perforated  at  the  bottom;  the  bow,  to  which  the 
strings  were  fixed,  was  considerably  curved;  the 
strings  were  twisted  round  the  pegs,  which  easily 
turned  round  when  the  instrument  wanted  tuning. 
The  tone  was  full,  harmonious,  and  deep.  The 
man  sat  on  a  low  stool,  supporting  his  harp  on  his 
knee  and  shoulder,  when  he  proceeded  to  tune  it 
with  great  nicety.  His  hands  appeared  to  wander 
among  the  strings  until  he  formed  a  running  ac- 
companiment to  the  most  extraordinary  vocifera- 
tions. At  times  one  deep  and  hollow  note  burst 
forth  and  became  broken ;  presently  he  looked  up, 
pursuing  all  the  actions  of  a  maniac;  and,  whilst 
the  one  hand  continued  playing,  he  sung  forth  a 
peal  which  vibrated  on  the  ear  long  after  it  was 
produced.  He  became  silent.  The  running  ac- 
companiment revived  again  as  a  prelude  to  loud 
recitative,  uttered  with  the  greatest  volubility,  and 
ending  with  one  word,  on  which  he  ascended  and 
descended  divisions  far  beyond  the  extent  (in 
pitch)  of  his  harp,  with  the  most  beautiful  preci- 
sion. Sometimes  he  became  more  collected,  and  a 
mournful  air  succeeded  the  recitative,  without  the 
least  connection ;  and  he  would  again  burst  out 
with  the  full  force  of  his  powerful  voice  in  some  notes 
of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  Handel.  To  meet  with 
this  chorus  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  from  such  a 
being,  had  an  effect  I  can  scarcely  describe  ;  I  was 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  coincidence;  there  could 
not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  nature  of  Handel,  or 
of  the  powers  of  the  negro.  I  naturally  inquired  if 
this  man  was  m  his  senses,  and  the  reply  was,  he 
was  always  rational  but  when  he  played,  at  which 
times  he  invariably  used  the  same  gestures  and 
evinced  the  same  incoherency." 

The  Javanese  require  especial  notice.  With  these 
people  music  forms  an  item  in  all  their  ceremonies, 
whether  of  state  or  of  religion :  their  music  is  ge- 
nerally of  a  simple  and  pathetic  kind.  Dr.  Rus- 
chenberger,  surgeon  on  bfiard  of  the  United  States 
ship  Peacock,  which  sailed  round  the  world  in  the 
years  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  has  the  following  de- 
scription, which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader: 
— "  We  procured  an  invitation  from  a  Javan  prince 
to  visit  him  and  hear  the  "  Gamelin  "  or  native 


band;  the  gamelin  was  arranged  under  shelter  of 
a  roof  near  the  entrance  of  the  court. — *'  There  are 
several  kinds  of  gamelin  used  by  the  Javans.  That 
before  us  was  the  gamelan  selindro,  which  consists 
of  several  instruments  resembling  the  harmonicon 
or  ancient  stocatta,  termed  '  gambang.'  The  '  gam- 
bang  gansa'  is  a  harmonicon  having  eighteen 
wooden  keys,  arranged  in  a  sort  of  trough  or  boat, 
which  yield  very  pleasant  tones  when  struck  with 
the  proper  sticks.  'I'he  '  gambang  kayu'  has  nine- 
teen metal  keys ;  there  were  three  other  similar 
instruments  of  smaller  size,  each  having  from  five 
to  seven  metal  keys;  they  are  named  saron,  rie- 
mong,  and  selantam.  A  bed  of  ten  small  gongs, 
called  a  bonang,  a  large  gong  placed  horizontally, 
two  large  ones  suspended  from  a  wooden  frame, 
and  along  narrow  drum,  formed  the  bass,  while  the 
lead  was  given  by  the  rebab,  a  sort  of  two-stringed 
violin.  This  instrument  is  held  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  violoncello,  and  as  the  player  was 
seated  on  the  ground,  his  left  hand  was  elevated  to 
press  the  strings  while  the  right  exercised  the  bow. 
The  music  was  pleasing  and  rather  soothing  in  its 
tones.  The  musicians  were  allseatedd  la  Turque,and 
were  generally  patriarchal  in  their  appearance ;  the 
leader  particularly  so,  when  he  turued  his  witliered 
face  towards  heaven  and  accompanied  the  notes  of 
the  rebab  in  a  high  and  pathetic  tone.  The  ga- 
melan is  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of 
a  Javan  prince,  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation :  the  one  before  us  had  long  been 
the  amusement  of  the  prince's  ancestors." 

The  same  authority  gives  us  some  information 
concerning  tlie  taste  for  music  which  exists  among 
the  Siamese.  While  in  that  country,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  Prince  Momfanoi,  whose  taste 
was  evinced  by  the  contents  of  his  own  apartments. 
"  On  a  sofa  at  one  end  of  the  drawing  room  were 
violins,  flutes,  and  a  flageolet,  on  which  the  Prince 
performs."  These  instruments,  however,  were  pro- 
cured from  the  European andAmerieanmissionaries. 
Farther  on  Dr.  Rusehenberger  describes  "  a  musi- 
cal instrument  invented  in  Laos,  the  country  to  the 
north  of  Siam  proper.  It  consists  of  fourteen  bam- 
boos, each  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  long,  placed  in  two  parallel  rows,  con- 
taming  seven  each.  The  barrels  or  tubes  are  of 
graduated  lengths,  like  those  of  an  organ,  and  from 
the  resemblance  to  that  instrument  this  might  be 
termed  the  Laos  organ.  About  two  feet  from  the 
square  end  the  tubes  pass  through  a  short  cylinder 
of  wood  at  right  angles,  and  about  three  inches 
above  it,  each  tube  is  pierced  by  a  small  hole,  to 
which  a  finger  is  applied  when  playing.  The 
player  holds  the  instrument  between  the  palms  and 
blows  into  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder.  We  re- 
quested that  some  of  his  people  would  play  for  us. 
'  Wow  I'  exclaimed  the  Prince  Momfanoi,  in  his 
usual  manner  of  expressing  surprise, '  Wow — I  will 
play  for  you  myself;'  and  at  once  calling  an  old 
man  who  was  resting  d  la  Siamese,  he  took  the  in- 
strument between  his  palms.  The  old  man  crawled 
close  up  to  the  Prince's  feet,  and,  sitting  d  la 
Turque,  looked  up  into  his  face  while  his  highness 
played  a  showy  interlude.  The  minstrel  shut  his 
eyes,  and,  turning  his  withered  countenance  heaven- 
ward, began  singing  a  melancholy  air  to  his  mas- 
ter's accompaniment.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
power  of  the  instrument,  and  much  pleased  with 
the  performance.  He  had  no  sooner  ended  his 
song  than  the  old  man  began  to  move  back  to 
his   former  station,  but  a  word  detained  him  at 
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bis  master's  feet.  '  Now,'  said  the  Prince,  '  I 
will  giye  you  another  kind  of  tune,  and  at  once 
struck  up  an  air  which  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  Scotch  had  we  not  been  assured  that  it  was 
Siamese.  The  minstrel  gathered  confidence  from 
the  music,  and  sang  with  much  spirit  and  better 
effect  than  at  iirst."  And  again  he  shows  how 
music  is  united  with  all  the  business  of  life,  whe- 
ther in  its  most  important  and  serious  duties  or  to 
render  agreeable  the  hours  of  relaxation.  "  About 
one  o'clock  the  golden  barges  of  the  King  were  in 
sight.  Accompanied  by  the  oflicers  in  full  dress, 
and  the  band,  he  repaired  to  the  vessel  of  ceremony. 
The  flaunting  banners,  the  music  of  their  pipes  and 
drums,  and  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  sun, 
formed  a  pretty  pageant,  and  indicated  with  what 
scrupulous  ceremony  everything  is  conducted  at  the 
magnificent  court  of  Siam.  As  the  casket  (containing 
the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce)  was  raised,  the 
Siamese  band  played  plaintively  and  slow."  In  the 
next  page  Dr.  Ruschenberger  says — "  We  were  en- 
tertained in  the  evening  by  a  band  of  amateur  musi- 
cians, playing  singly  and  in  concert  on  instruments 
resembling  guitars,  hautboys,  &c.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Siamese  use  more  than  a  hundred  different  mu- 
sical instruments." 

The  music  of  the  Hindoos,  says  Mr  Montgomery 
Martin,  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  our 
ideas  of  harmony,  though  the  Hindoos  appear  to 
be  as  much  affected  by  it  as  a  connoisseur  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  Sir  William  Ousely  amuses  his 
readers  with  a  few  of  the  marvellous  stories  related 
by  the  Hindoos  of  the  effects  of  their  ancient  mu- 
sic, and  of  the  decline  of  taste  among  themselves. 
"  On  the  sul)ject  of  those  ancient  and  extraordinary 
melodies,"  says  he,  "  which  the  Hindoos  call  rdugs 
and  rdgtnts,  the  popular  traditions  are  as  numerous 
and  romantic  as  the  powers  ascribed  to  them  are 
miraculous.  Of  the  six  rings,  the  first  five  owe 
their  origin  to  the  god  Mahadeva  (Siva),  who  pro- 
duced them  from  his  five  heads.  Paravati,  his  wife, 
constructed  the  sixth,  and  the  thirty  rigints  were 
composed  by  Brahma.  Thus,  of  celestial  invention, 
these  melodies  are  of  a  peculiar  genus  ;  and  of  the 
three  ancient  genera  of  the  Greeks,  resemble  most 
the  enharmonic ;  the  more  modern  compositions  are 
of  that  species  termed  diatonic.  A  considerable 
difficulty  is  found  in  setting  to  music  the  riugs  and 
rilginis,  as  our  system  does  not  supply  notes  or 
signs  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  almost  impercep- 
tible elevations  and  depressions  of  the  voice  in  these 
melodies,  of  which  the  time  is  broken  and  irregu 
lar,  the  modulations  frequent  and  very  wild.  What- 
ever magic  was  in  the  touch  when  Orpheus  swept 
his  lyre  or  Timotheus  filled  his  softly-breathing 
flute,  the  effects  said  to  have  been  produced  by  two 
of  the  six  raugs  are  even  more  extraordinary  than 
any  of  those  ascribed  to  the  modes  of  the  ancients. 
Mir  Tansine,  a  wonderful  musician  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Acbar,  sung  one  of  the  night  rJlugs  at 
mid-day :  the  powers  of  his  music  were  such  that 
it  instantly  became  night,  and  the  darkness  ex- 
tended in  a  circle  round  the  palace  as  far  as  the 
sound  of  his  voice  could  be  heard.  I  shall  say  little 
on  the  tradition  of  Naik  Gopal,  another  celebrated 
musician  in  the  reign  of  Acbar,  who  was  command- 
ed by  the  Emperor  to  sing  the  rilug  dipaka,  which, 
whoever  attempted  to  sing,  should  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  story  is  long:  Naik  Gopil  flew  to  the 
river  Jumna  and  plunged  himself  up  to  the  neck  in 
water,  when  Acbar,  determined  to  prove  the  power 
of  this  raug,  compelled  the  unfortunate  musician  to 


sing  it,  when,  notwithstanding  his  situation  in  the 
river,  flames  burst  violently  from  his  body  and  con- 
sumed him  to  ashes.  These,  and  other  anecdotes 
of  the  same  nature,  are  related  by  many  Hindoos, 
and  implicitly  believed  by  some.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  inaig  multar  r&ug  was  immediate  rain ; 
and  it  is  told  that  a  singing  girl  once,  by  exerting 
the  powers  of  her  voice  in  this  raug,  drew  down 
from  the  clouds  timely  and  refreshing  showers  on  the 
parched  rice-crops  of  Bengal,  and  thereby  averted 
the  horrors  of  famine  from  the  paradise  of  easterii 
regions.  An  European  in  that  country,  inquiring 
after  those  whose  musical  performances  might  pro- 
duce similar  effects,  was  answered  that  "  the  art  is 
now  almost  lost;  but  that  there  are  still  musicians 
possessed  of  those  wonderful  powers  in  the  west  of 
Iiulia."  If  one  inquires  in  the  West,  they  say, 
"  that  if  any  such  pertbrmers  remain,  they  are  only 
to  be  found  in  Bengal."  Of  the  present  music,  and 
thesensatipns  it  excites,  one  can  speak  with  greater 
accuracy.  Many  of  the  Hindoo  melodies  possess 
the  plaintive  simplicity  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
and  others  a  wild  originality  pleasing  beyond  de- 
scription. Counterpoint  seems  not  to  have  entered, 
at  any  time,  into  the  system  of  Indian  music.  It  is 
not  alluded  to  in  the  manuscript  treatises  which  I 
have  hitherto  perused,  nor  have  I  discovered  tliat 
any  of  our  ingenious  Orientalists  speak  of  it  as 
being  known  in  Hindostan." 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  translation  of  a  Sanscrit  play, 
entitled  "  Mrichchhacati,"  or  "  The  Toy  Cart,"  and 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  a  century  be- 
fore our  era,  we  find  the  following  beautiful  lines 
on  the  Vina  or  Hindoo  lute : — 

Althoug;h  not  ocean -born,  the  tuneful  vinct 

Is  most  assuredly  a  gem  of  heaven  : 

Like  a  most  dear  friend,  it  ch?ers  the  lonely  heart, 

And  lends  new  lustre  to  the  social  meeting  ; 

It  lulls  the  pain  that  absent  lovers  feel, 

And  adds  fresh  impulse  to  the  glow  of  passion. 


CEAD  MILLE  FAILTE. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  from  whence 
the  famous  expression  of  Irish  hospitality  "  Cead 
Mille  Failte,"  was  taken.  It  occurs  in  the  conclud- 
ing stanza  of  "Eileen  a  Roon,"  and  is  thus  trans- 
lated  by  Furlong : — 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes, 

Eileen  a  Roon ! 
A  hundred  thousand  welcomes, 

Eileen  a  Roon! 
Oh  !  welcome  evermore. 
With  welcomes  yet  in  store. 
Till  love  and  life  are  o'er, 

Eileen  a  Roon  1 

There  are  two  songs  entitled  "Eileen  a  Roon" — 
"Ellen,  the  secret  treasure  of  my  heart."  The  old 
version,  from  which  the  above  stanza  is  taken,  bears 
internal  evidence  of  antiquity.  The  first  line  of  the 
second  stanza  of  it,  "  I  would  spend  a  cow  to  enter- 
tain thee,"  proves  that  ii  was  composed  before  coined 
money  was  in  general  use.  The  following  is  es- 
teemed the  most  probable  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  it; — 

"  Carol  O'Daly, commonly  called  MacCaomhlnsi 
Cneamha,  brother  to  Donogh  More  O'Daly,  a  man 
of  much  consequence  in  Connaught,  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time,  and  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  poetry  and  music.  He  paid 
his  addresses  to  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  a  chieftain 
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named  Kavanagh,a  lovely  and  amiable  young  lady, 
who  returned  bis  affection,  but  her  friends  disap- 
proved of  the  connexion.  ODaly  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  for  some  time,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  his  absence 
aftorded  of  impressing  on  the  mind  of  Ellen  a  be- 
lief of  bis  falsehood,  and  of  his  having  gone  to  be 
married  to  another.  After  some  time  they  prevailed 
on  her  to  consent  to  marry  a  rival  of  O'Daly ;  the 
day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials,  but  O'Daly  returned 
the  evening  before.  Under  the  first  impression  of 
his  feelings,  he  sought  a  wild  and  sequestered  spot 
on  the  sea-shore,  and,  inspired  by  love,  composed 
the  song  of  Eileen  a  Roon,  which  remains  to  this 
time  an  exquisite  memorial  of  his  skill  and  sensibi- 
lity. Disguised  as  a  harper,  he  gained  access 
among  the  crowd  that  thronged  to  the  wedding. 
It  happened  that  he  was  called  upon  by  Ellen  her- 
self  to  play.  It  was  then — touching  his  harp  with 
all  the  pathetic  sensibility  which  the  interesting 
occasion  inspired — he  infused  his  own  feelings  into 
the  song  he  had  composed,  and  breathed  into  his 
"  softened  strain"  the  very  soul  of  pensive  melody. 

In  the  first  stanza  he  intimates,  according  to  the 
Irish  idiom,  that  he  would  walk  with  her,  that  is 
that  he  would  be  her  partner,  her  only  love  for  life. 
In  the  second  that  he  would  entertain  her  and  af- 
ford her  every  delight.  After  this  he  tenderly  asks, 
will  she  depart  with  him,  or,  in  the  pensive  man- 
ner of  the  original,  "  Wilt  thou  stay,  or  wilt  thou 
come  with  me,  Eileen  a  Roon?"  She  soon  felt  the 
force  of  his  tender  appeal,  and  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative; on  which,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  he 
bursts  forth  into  his  "  hundred  thousand  welcomes." 
To  reward  his  fidelity  and  afl'ection,  his  fair  one 
contrived  to  "  go  with  him"  that  very  night. 

The  other  version' was  composed  by  a  Munster 
bard  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  endeavoured 
to  excel,  by  a  profusion  of  poetic  embellishments. 


the  original  and  sweetly  simple  song  of  Eileen  a 
Roon.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  transla 
tion  of  it  by  John  Anster,  Esq. ; — 

Blind  to  all  else  but  thee, 

Eileen  a  Roon  I 

My  eyes  only  ache  to  see 

Eileen  a  lloon  1 

My  ears  banquet  on  thy  praise. 

Pride  and  pleasure  of  my  days  ! 

Source  of  all  my  happiness  t 
Eileen  a  Roon  ! 
Handel  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  Eileen  a  Roon  than  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  his  musical  compositions.  Yet 
it  has  been  palmed  upon  the  public,  under  the  name 
of  Robin  Adair,  as  a  Scotch  melody.  Burns  asserted 
that  it  and 7Mo%^store,  which  he  termed  Gramach- 
ree,  were  both  Scotch.  He  was  in  error ;  but  the 
circumstance  is  a  proof  of  their  merit  and  his  taste. 
Robin  Adair  himself  was  an  Irishman:  he  was  an 
ancestor  of  Viscount  Molesworth,  lived  at  Holly 
Park,  in  the  county  Wicklow,  and  early  in  the  last 
century  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament. — 
Dublin  Penny  Journal. 


UNFADING  BEAUTY. 
He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star  like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind  ; 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combiu'd. 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 

Thomas  Carew  died  1639. 


ALTO. 


1st  TENOR. 


2d  TENOR. 


BASS. 


ADIEU     YE     STREAMS. 

GLEE  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 

This  Glee  gained  a  prize  medal  in  1778. 
Andante  semjjre  piano.  huffman  Atltrhury. 
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WILT   THOU   LEND   ME   THY  MARE? 

CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


Modercto. 


Dr.  Nares. 
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PROFESSORSHIP  OF  MUSIC  IN   THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  public  has  been  informed,  by  means  of  the 
Scottish  newspapers,  that  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  have  declared  the  Chair  of 
Music  vacant,  because  Mr.  Pearson  has  never  en- 
tered upon  its  duties.  Last  year,  when  Sir  Henry 
R.  Bishop  retired  from  the  Professorship  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  several  gentlemen  appeared  as 
candidates  to  fill  the  situation.  Testimonials  were 
presented  and  examined — the  list  of  candidates 
was  reduced — a  day  was  named  when  the  election 
would  take  place:  this  day  approached,  when  Mr. 
Pearson  announced  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
craved  time  to  bring  forward  proofs  of  his  ability 
to  perform  the  high  duties  of  Professor  of  Music. 
He  was  elected — a  session  elapsed — no  course  of 
lectures  was  announced — no  duties  were  performed 
— and  thus  the  Chair  has  again  become  the  object 
of  honourable  competition.  The  following  gentle- 
men are  named  as  candidates:- — Mr.  Donaldson, 
Mr.  Guynemer,  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  Dr.  Gauntlett, 
and  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop.  The  re-application  of 
the  last-named  gentleman  is  in  consequence  of  im- 
proved health.  It  is  slated  in  the  Edinburgh  Scots- 
man that  the  election  will  take  place  in  six  or  eight 
\^  eeks. 

No.  103. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Guyuemer  has 
addressed  to  the  Very  Reverend  the  Principal  and 
Senatus  Academicus  of  Edinburgh  : — 

I,  a  foreigner,  devoted  to  an  art  as  sublime  in  its 
range  as  its  influence  is  universally  felt,  present  my- 
self before  you  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  music. 

Though  born  of  good  family,  and  I  mpy  say  highly 
connected,  a  revolution  in  one  of  the  French  depend- 
encies, by  the  destruction  of  my  father's  property, 
obliged  me,  at  an  early  period,  to  adopt  a  profession 
for  future  support.  A  natural  taste,  cultivated  by 
the  opportunities  which  surrounded  me  in  Paris,  to 
which  place  my  father  had  retired,  of  hearing  works 
of  the  best  masters  performed  in  the  most  perfect 
style,  irresistibly  led  me  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
music;  and  from  a  very  early  age  my  education,  com- 
bining therewith  that  which  is  in  all  respects  essential 
to  a  gentleman,  was  directed  to  a  thorough  accom- 
plishment in  the  art  which  I  profess.  For  many  years 
in  the  Con^ei'vatoire  of  Paris — a  school  celebrated 
throughout  Europe — Iwent  laboriously  throughevery 
gradation  of  its  study,  including  the  theory  of  harmo- 
ny, counterpoint,  and  composition,  under  Catel,  Perne, 
Keicha,  and  the  best  masters  of  the  day.  1  had  also 
the  great  advantage  of  enjoying  the  personal  interest 
of  Cherubiiii  and  Auber,  by  whom  some  of  my  earlier 
compositions  were  critically  inspected.  Since  this 
perio  1  1  have  been  an  acting  member  and  associate  of 
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the  leadinfiC  Musical  Societies  in  Paris  and  the  Philhar- 
monic in  London  ;  and  liave,  during^  my  professional 
career,  been  constantly  connected  witli  some  of  the 
greatest  musicians  in  Europe. 

My  compositions  are  numerous,  several  of  which 
have  been  performed  with  success  in  London,  in  Paris, 
and  in  Italy,  by  the  principal  artists  in  the  several  ca- 
pitals ;  and,thouf^h  embracing"  a  great  variety  of  styles 
and  subjects,  such  as  orchestra!  overtures,  quartetts, 
vocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  written  in  eight  real 
parts  (a  test  of  severe  scholarship),  sacred  composi- 
tions, containing  fugues,  glees  (one  of  which  obtained 
the  prize  given  trienially  at  Manchester),  and  various 
melodies,  they  consist  chiefly,  as  1  hope  their  perusal 
will  attest,  of  compositions  which  cannot  be  even  at- 
tempted except  by  those  who  have  studied  the  art  in 
its  severest  and  most  classic  schools. 

As  a  teaclicr,  1  have  devoted  myself  principally  to 
the  yiolin.  the  instrument  on  which  I  aimed  at  profi- 
ciency, and  which  I  studied  under  the  renowned  Bail- 
lot — to  the  voice,  which  I  studied  in  Italy — and  to 
composition.  I  have  likewise  been  accustomed,  at 
various  times,  to  give  lectui'es,  and  to  tram  numbers 
in  classes  ;  and,  as  a  public  performer,  have  led  and 
conducted  the  orchestra  on  repeated  occasions. 

Though  acquainted  with  the  principal  modern  lan- 
guages, and  speaking  three  fluently,  it  is  chiefly  essen- 
tial, with  reference  to  my  present  object,  to  inform 
you  that  I  speak  that  of  this  country  with  accuracy, 
indeed,  having  been  settled  in  England  for  the  greater 
part  of  each  year  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and 
considering   myself  as  one  of  its  adopted  citizens,  its 


language    is  the  one  which  is  now  most  natural  tr 
me. 

As  speedily  as  I  can  collect  them,  I  shall  do  myself 
the  honour  of  presenting  you  with  such  testimonials 
as  ]  hope  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  Very  Reverend  Sir,  and  Gentlemen, 
let  me  assure  you,  that,  not  only  from  my  education, 
experience,  and  impressions,  morally  and  as  a  musi- 
cian, but  from  my  ol»servation  of  the  great  capabili- 
ties which  surround  me  in  this  country,  if  conscienti- 
ously and  wisely  directed,  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  the  high  office  which  I  seek, 
to  neglect  them ;  while  I  shall  be  too  proud  of  the 
great  opportunities  which  ray  position  would  afford 
me,  not  to  devote  continually  ail  the  powers  whicli  1 
possess  by  nature  and  the  acquirements  which  I  have 
gathered,  to  their  fulfilment.  Should  you  therefore 
honour  me  by  your  selection  to  fill  the  chair  of  music 
now  vacant,  it  will  be  my  devoted  aim  to  encourage 
the  native  taste  for  melody  of  which  this  country  af- 
fords 30  many  exquisite  models  — to  train  the  talent 
of  which  these  bear  an  evidence  not  to  be  contradict- 
ed, not  only  by  my  scholastic  lectures,  but,  if  possible, 
by  forming  schools  of  music  among  all  classes  of  so  ■ 
ciety  ;  and  thus  to  prove  to  you  that,  in  spirit  and  in 
letter,  the  great  object  of  him  who  founded  the  Chair 
in  your  gift  may  be  efficiently  carried  out,  and  con- 
verted into  an  increasing  and  a  lasting  national  be- 
nefit.— I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Very  Reverend  Sir, 
and  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully  and  obediently, 
Charles  Gdvnkmek. 


THE    HARDY     SAILOR. 


Grazloso 


=^ 


:'z=: 


±=:±zaz-^ 


Dr.  Arnold. 


= z—:=rz^z::^f■^^zz^z^'^z—  zzpzsi:z!-r^-—  zpzi'^-z%:z,. 


The      bar  -  dy  sal     lor     braves   the      o  -  cean,   Fearless       of      the        roar  -  ing  wind, 

.p-^-pzz:^-  —^zz:^—\i-\^z 


-m—m- — »• — »~ 

't--^— t — r 


zzpzzKz 


^zzz^: 


Yet     his  heart  with        soft 


mo  -  tion  Throbs  to       leave       his  love       be  -  hind. 


zn'^zwzznTr----yzzzzz%zz'^zz^-:\zz!!fZzzzzzz' 


■jr-z^: 


&i=lE=;E5E:^Ei^ 


tliro))s. 


throbs, 


throbs,  vet         his 
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-BE 


^^s?-*-,-— -|--«a-»-^— !^--=S:' 


:^^: 


-•*»! ^—'—1*1* 


--^-■=r- 


35 


^^^E^Ei^^E^E^z 


e^#^:e| 


heart  with       soft         e 


3±=FEfE±^EE|E 


EEEEE' 


:zc: 


mo     tion  throbs  to     leave  his      love    be  -    hind 

-a-  -»•- 


=zq: 


=t=:^=:tr=t-E|r:=: 


r- 


^='=p: 


:^r 


3±EE=E=^- 


±iEESE 


leave      his       love       be     -     hind 

EIE?: 


to         leave,      to     leave    his 


:=bp==^: 


iEE==E|=:|E|EE 


«- — •■ — »■- 
-1 ^-\ — r 


Fine.rT\ 


i=^EEfeE35 


l « ■*-•- 

love       be  -  hind 


:^=-i!|EEEE^E-ijESEE^E=5^E^Ef:S^E:^ 


3±z(T-=t====?l3:a=p 


:^^-f: 


riz; 


■i r- 


To     dread    of    foreign         foes     a      stranger,    Tho*  the  youth  can 


3:5=p:B=^=|=£=|z-Ed~(»=:f=r|^=IEp=:p-p=!pE| 


-4^,- 


4— ^-4-^., 


=^|^=?=-*=:^iE3==zhiz^:=p=£^Ez*r:biz=tz±=:t=i:SEilz:5=:l=: 

daunt  -  less  roam,  A     -    larm  -  iii^    fcnrs  paint       ev'  -  ry     dan'rer,         In      a      ri  -  vul 


^EzEz^' 


:\^z-x:zzzi^z: 


.-pzz^zicz:— z:|i3|ez:^z:pFz: 


— &=z«~^- 


— ^^Zl 


-.■i^ K — 1"*»- 


M^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^ 


SIEEEEi 


left         at    home,      a 

p. ^ ^ 


larm  -  ii.g      IVjirs     paint 


Piiz^— n= 


r^!^z^=z=t£zztzz=g. 


zze: 


:rzz; 


._,__^_=.- 


:zzrp=!:; 


ry         dan    -     ger 

^_= 

zzzzt=z=zz=z 


n«-«l IV 


-\— |-H%-I^^ -iV- 1 1 1 


EfefezgE^EE^E|^^Ei|Eg|^ 


— I — ^__. 


a        ri  -    ral 


-_ft_^- 


left         at     home 


M:h^t--r-$hrt:t-& 


:z^: 


:CZ5: 


|^e^e^e^ee|e|e 
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Alltgro. 


5=e=qr.Ii^_d±ir:* 


NOW    WE    ARE    MET. 

CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 

-■:\zzz-:\—zx. 


S.  Wehbe. 


—  W.'- 


ziizz 


:i]z=iisr-=S'- 


:M=5-S: 


^3: 


=:i=:r): 


■G- 


Now     we  are  met,      let  mirth     a  -  bound,  now    we    are  met.  let       mirth  abound. 


"r=^e"f:qK 


— I 1. 


:fc::^=^ 


And  let  the  catch, 


^pz-pr:*:: 


:fcr:^:^ 


f± 


ignsTTsIl: 


^=i-i-K:P: 


:!=: 


ii 


and  let  the  catch,  and  let  the  catch  and  toast  -      go  round. 


5r=-=fz^: 


zf=r-. 


rt^:^^:: 


~-=lS 


S-jt: 


:p:ze:r^ 


:?=i: 


rj^rfc 


:t= 


:2^: 


-^- 


And  toast  go    round.       And  toast  go    round,  let    the  catch  and       toast  go  round. 


1st 
SOPRANO. 


?d 
SOPRANO. 


BASS. 


Allegretto. 


THE     MAY-FLY. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


Dr.  Callcott. 


^: 


fcrdzz 


■+ — f" 


q^zzsz^; 


zzi=i=iz 


-+■ 


p 


lEEgESEEl^gS-i^ 


N-. 


5ESHE! 


=z^=t=?z=* 


Poor 


^is^ 


in  -  sect ! 

__!_ J— 


poor 


in  -  sect ! 


=:!rz4Z=q— =zzszrjs;zti= 


-jz 


=z^5=:^z± 


What    a        lit  -   tie 
P 


:^ 


I^ZZ)^ 


Poor 


in  -  sect  I 


poor 


in  -  sect ! 


What     a       lit  -  tie 


( 


1 


ajzzfazzlzzdlszqszpz  zz  j= 
izzzzEzfcziJzzlzzizzizzzz  zzziiz. 


Poor 


in  -  sect ! 


poor 


in  -  sect  1 


— pi- 


hizz=zl: 


5s;r!^: 


:Jsz-=i:zz| 


-#=E:z2: 


day, 


i 


-^: 


w 


S3 


:z:z2; 

da  , 
P 


rzzJzsrqsiz^:^^ 

:zz-J==i±i:z*zi 


what    a    lit  -  tie 


daj 


of 


tun     -     nj     bliss         is 


II 


;— :=:qs;:d^zzzq: 
i^i^iziizzzzi: 


:zz-s;: 


::zi:s: 


W^-H* 


what    a     lit  -  tie 


day 


of  Bun     -    ny      bliss        is 


"w-t 


:f= 


=Eff:ir^z:^z^z^ 

what    a       littlo 


!i^^J=pE==^=i 


(lay. 


what  a     lit  -  tie  day. 
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/ 


thine,  what        a  day    of     sunny      bliss    is     thine  I  And  yet  thou    spread'st  thy  light  wings 

/ 


'^t^^B'E^l 


fr-i.-i=s±=S±z 


iqlsiqisizs;: 


:i:zi-i. 


thine,  what         a  day     of     sunny       bliss   is     thine!  And  yet  thou    spread'st  thy  light  wings 


?^eeE=B 


^1^^=^ 


^:=P: 


-• — •— I — f — 


-\^—\r- 


liisi 


what   a    lit  -  tie       day     of     sunny      bliss    is    thine  I  And  yet  thou     s[)read'st  thy  light  win^s 


===!: 


==*nz;i; 


qs;=^ 


l^=^S 


d=t=:=fe:— I 


gav,  and  j-et  thou  spread'st  thy  light  wings         gay.     And         bidst  them  spreading  shine,    and 


-f 


3;r^ 


gay,  and  yet  thou  spread'st  tliy  light  wings        gay,      And        bidst  them  spreading  shine,     and 


B±I 


:?:=?:: 


He^Se 


^^v— |v-, — N — N IV 


42=^: 


:3i=:*: 


:3:^: 


:zU: 


gay,  and  jet  thou  spread'st  thy  light  wings  ^av.  Aiul  bidst  them        spread 


--^^WZTA 


itEZfc 


I 


ing  shine,  and 


-fr-- 


~fe:i3i~i:c:i- 


:l==^ 


1st. 


2d. 


i5E!BE3E^E^*^Ki^:i^ife^:S 


■il*-'— --—#*- 


bidst  tlicni    spreading,  spreadingf  shine,  shine.     Thou  hnnim'st  thy  short    and      bu    -    sy    tune, 

V 


^ii=g3£i.ediEl 


J=i=i=S 


bidst  them  spreadinr;,  spreading  shine,  shine. 


Thou 
P 


r^zpLZ 


^i^il; 


=S=l^f-f: 


lizii: 


lent 


-ff' 


■tf=: 


bidst       them  spreading  shine,  shine.      Tliou         humm'st 

cres.     p 


^te:: 


53=3: 


:pE=:5=^: 


thy  tune,  Thou 


Un  -  mindful  of   the        blast,  un    -    mindful  of    the 

cres. 


t=*s==s- 


15:= 


•f3^ 


.p — a. 


#*= 


4 


=^F.^=E^ 


humm'st  thy    short  and       bu  -    sy  tune, 


un  -  mindful    of  the 


Qrts.  J 


humm'st 


-ir 

thy    (une, 


\in    -  mindful     of  the  blast, 
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P 


-S=^: 


-tzzwi. 


i-i:=l£=:^~fe:=z^d=t~tr= 


ft 


:==i!s==fs==|S: 


blast,  unmind  -  ful 


of     the       blast,     An<l       careless    while  'tis  burn  -  ing  noon,  and 

P 


■Z±PiZZ-i-ffL-f-\-t-t^- 


blast,  unraind  -  ful 

1_^ 

unminj  -  ful 


::^rz==sn=q^:3^==:i5: 


-4-^' 


:i=  113=^* 


:i:i=: 


r- 

of      the      blast.     And       careless  while  'tis 

U. 


2!s:::=Sz:: 


burn  ing  noon,  arid 


of     the       blast. 


i3g=Ey^-E|£i=p 


And  care  -  less  while  'tis 


hs^ 


=5S=^:=^-^: 


sqs;i;^= 


-."xj- 


53i3^ 


j^ti 


=?^-:^- 


±3±i"^tf:i:i*=*:s=i' 


_zf;i: 


careless  while  'tis       burr.inj^;  noon.  How  short  that  noon  has         pjst, 


^— t~«r~}H*^- 


:s:ifs 


^^:^^--: 


==?s^^^=ri^q 


careless  while  'tis       burning  noon.  How  short  that  noon  has  past,     And  careless  while    'tis 


burn 


mg 


noon,       I3ow       short  that  noon  has  past. 


— .|=i;sj"s==S=^s;d=i]=p=|=zpz:izr::t=j 


and 


=#==p==5=:=^= 


:p-jza=i=i: 


-1** — 


-P — h- — h-^-Si^i — 


and  careless    while    't's  burning  noon,  How    short  that    noon,    that 

cres. 


1- 3^-VJ?=:a:iz:j:j=:b:a.-r-?z:3:f=±a=hr^-^- 


:^=Z'^=q:s:: 


i=S=:i: 


burning    noon,    and  careless    while    'tis  burning  noon.  How  short    tliat     noon,  that, 

cres. 


3e=J=:fe?E?^ 


:#i^r±=:; 


-e- 


=  =:f- 


:P=t= 


._;5i — I 1 i-iir— ^-  <^—\ 


-j— — ^_^pi a- 1 


careless  while    'tis 


burn 


ing  noon,  How      short  that  noon,     that 


:#=4 


— & l-itti — 


z«~ 


P— ^ — s.3_|_q_-i. 


=±:=i=:^:t|=:srfte: 


:f=n: 


=t;=-i:a= 


m5=ztfz=]=:q: 


noon  has       past.  A  show 'r  would       lay,  w  ould       lay  thy    beauty     low,       A  show  "r  would 

::=Mr: 


d: 


=3^ 


iDzar 


113^:=^= 


-izifcj: 


:4 


=q^: 


noon  has       past.  A  show'r  would        la\,  would      lay    thy      bciuiiy     low,       A  show'r  would 


B±lHi^ 


t=t=: 


=;p±irp=]=:p=:p=:  t:>±P: 


noon  has       past. 


-r- 


=f£=z=p=|Et:f:l 


-.Wzzwzz 


A  show'r  \vould  lay    thy         beau 


ty         low,        A  show'r  would 
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•|3.-rzfz:z^t3i£:^ 


^z|jr,r==:p,z:: 


-f 


zi±-=S 


==Cs:3§?=^=^= 


S*rt:E^£ 


lay,  would    lay  thy    beauty     low.    The     dew  of      twilight 


^E^^53 


:=l=l=l^r:t6^2=ii==i 

be      -       -       thy  storm    of 


iy§iil&^|s|Eg 


lay,  would    lay  thy    beauty     lovr. 


a±i^e---i 


:£#rt=t^3 


tW- 


:==?e: 


:t:: 


•—  -p»« — "^1 — \0^[ — ^1 — I 


lay     thy     beau 


ty       low. 


The      tor  -  rent      of      thy 


n=zd=:r  =::^=z==^=h!^--B=f  zjEr 


des    -     ti    -    ny, 


The         tor  -  rent 


if:; 


^#: 


.=!S: 


_il=«=izE=^ 


=iS==qsz3sza=  = 
iizzzi±:ai=izzL-: 


thy       storm  of  des    -     ti  -  oy, 


-t 


"^' — '"St^"i^^T:^^~g — ^^"*'~~^ — ^' 


-»-^_»_»_ 


Pz^=f^: 


o  -    verthrow,     the  tor  -  rent       of        thy 


:rfff=:tzf=f: 


—f.: 


=zp: 


KrzzEriii 


:^z=:zt=j<: 


:d=q: 


verthrow,    the         tor  -  rent 


J— a:=zj^z^=q^:5~|:rzS:=z:^S:5:=| 
?=J*=:tiiz*=:azzz:zfczszzzzSz=d 


of         thy 


I 


-^z 


verthrow,  Ihy     storm     of  des  -  ti  -  ny.  Then,       tlion, 

rr\      P 


W 


:pzzz^zz=zzi£|:r^=qzi 


iszzS^ziJs: 


-zinzizziz-. 


:=S- 


3r: 


3±f~-^=zz^?z|z^^'^z^=?z:^=Ez 


thy       storm    of        des   -  ti  -  ny,  Then,       then, 


tzfc 


liizzi: 


:*:: 


:»zztzzf=:^:z 

::fe:zzE=fe:ziz:= 


-•— =!—•—. 


of  thy 


verthrow,  thy       storm    of        des  -  ti  -  ny. 


Then,      then. 


l-^^ 


#=d^ 


^rqs^s£b:25:5:=^-5:zb^^!s^z|zz^:^:^, 


C3z:z^=|===j: 


:izzi; 

in  -  sect, 


:z:3d: 


then,       then. 


in  -  sect,  spread    thy     shining 


wmg. 


3^==S^ 


in  -  sect, 


~^^-Z^-=i.' 


=s;=q^ 


i^ 


:zis::^??z:5:5: 


then,         then, 


z5z:^z^-«z-z 

in  -  sect,  spread    thy      ahming 


--ziz 


33: 


wing, 


aj^zfszzfcprz 


:i=i: 


:fc=- 


z:i: 


then,       then. 


rpzzpz^- 

-^—^ — 

in  -  sect, 


rrzrf^ 


gil 


spread  thy       shining 
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^-^•H— .^.^~=s;js 


«=*= 


-iirrzri: 


^rSq^q^l 


spread  thy  shining     wing, 


Hum       on         thy     bu  -  sy 


;^-=^-3S=5:ifiT^ 


spread  thy    shining     wing, 


lay, 


hum        on  thy  busy 


Hum        on        thy      bu  -  sy 


5±?tf=zt=£: 


z-zsSrUN: 


winfj, 


zizi::fzfzjiz 


spread  thy  shining-     wing 


:f=zzzzzzp: 
-I /- 


lay,  hum       on  thy  busy 

:^z^^== 


— ffZfr-J!;:2iz:|zt^z;iZjEZ— ' 


S^r^ 


Hum       on  thy  bu  -  sy       lay,  tlu  bu  sy 


^zSfznzrs^: 


:*Z3; 

lay, 


/ 


fz:?: 


^zz^ms: 


zdrzjzizt 


:^?z^ziz:iz 


=d^=i:=, 


zi 


;tzp~pztzt:f: 


15=Jf:dS 


zfzzfczfczfctz^i 


:^!iz*;3C*z:*z: 


For  man,  like       thee       has    but  his    spring,  for  man  like       thee      has    but  his 

/ 


#z-=:^zz^zq^:ii: 


:dzqs;-. 


1^:=^: 


zzl=az: 


*z:i: 


— ^s^ — S---1C— ,r- 


:=^:rjs:|=qs;zq^: 


zgE^:i:=*zl=3z:i 


q^=S: 


=::?zz:i:zaz:l 

lay,  For  man  like       thee    has       but    his  spring,  for  man  lilie       thee     has      hut  liis 


?!ffeEt=E 


5zsz:pz:fz 


-* l:r— 


zj^z::iz:: 


z-^zjtqg: 


—ft—W 


:p=p=::s:ziz3z:Pz:! 


P-^-^- 


v-v- 


fczjc: 


=rzzzzz:4S:ziS: 


lay, 


Formanliiie      thee     has      but    his  spring,  for  man  like       tliee     has      hut    hia 


i=gS==:1 


■ttzzizzi==-^ 
itziiz7.zzn: 


q^ 


~»-i 


izr*;a: 


> — 


;5::*zizaz: 


i^zzdz=[ss: 


:^=f= 


spring, 


Like     thine    it     fades       a 


izzirzzi 

For 


^zztfzz.-^ 


JsizzIs:^zte:z^FZzqsqiiZz^Z| 


i^:izz:*z:lz-_^-iz-^zJ5zlz^z^^lz?±=?:^ZKizlziz*zi;iZ^:izl 


Spring,         Like      thine    it     fades       a 


spring,  Like  thine  it       fades 


/ay,  For  man,  like  thee,    has        but  his  spring,  for 


S;%^z:ff:zfz:z^=qzrz:zzzizs;zzzn=^z|--^=z5ZZ^^|zp^zSJztffz'| 
zzzzgzzzjgzfezzgEl-j_^ j=  =:iz.-^-z— z=?=E?zzz?Ez5:tzl 


way. 


For      man,  like  thee,     has 


2Zffzzp:ezr.— zq^: 


j^zzSzq^: 


:iizi=a:z 


K 


EEE'^ES^iEJS 


-^-^r 


SZ 


zzd=z=q: 


3d: 


I 


man,  like  thee,       has      but    his  spring,  Like   thine,  like  thine      it 

~izS§i^z^zlz3E^zS: 


fades 


.^ziszis--H>^-=s;-_^_j^--.w-zs_zs;:z;3-:^- 1 


man,  like    thee,     has        but  his  spring,  Like  thine,  like    thine      it  fades 


a      -     way. 


^^-%££z:ff=p=zpz-]zez^Pzztzz*z; 


--*- — t \r — R:- 


zlEZZfe:: 


2i: 


H 


but    his  spring,    lias       but  his  spring  Like     thine,  like    thine     it  fades 


way. 
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BRUCE'S  ADDRESS  AT   BANNOCKBURN. 

^Vords  by  Burns.  Air — Hey,  iuHi  taitie. 


Scots  whahae  wi'     Wallace  bled,  Scots  wham  Bruce  lias    af  -  ton       led, 


— I?- 


#.i-^_^-!.*_,_^-=ja_.^. 


J-»---b-—»---i»— -•-"»— »■■ 


-M-.^-^:. 


:^x:^:ti: 


Welcome    to  your 


zt:-t~^^ 


-t--f— ' 


:t: 


"■*■ 

go  -  rs  lied, 


With  energy. 


fl— ^— -d- 


' ^rl-az:  =-,±z  j:i  j:;:|z:l::giB=az:a-azilz:bji:L-lz  j= 


^■^^!5-l 


«— 


:f:i:«= 


-i- 


-b.a.'- 


Or    to     viu  -  to 


::t=q: 


-•■•i 


.3 


•4- 

-I — «.^ 


rj!     Now'stliediy  and     now's  the  hour,  See  the  front  of 

-I 1 H-™,-- 


-a- 


■-••» — »-- 


T"-il-- 


;c-p 


haiS 


1= 


-4^- 


:d^: 


]E^=]^3E=n' 


EliE^^^^fe^iBEE 


asE; 


bat  -  tie    lour  ;      See  approach  proud 


Edward's  pow'r,  Chainsand  sla 


:t:-^- 


:E_-t::-ft- 


-•»■ 


—9-- 

■9-- 


^-- 

"Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
AVha  will  fill  a  coward's  D:rave  ? 
"Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee  I 
"Wha,  for  Scotland's  king  and  law. 
Freedom's  sword  will  stronfjly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 

Let  him  follow  me  ! 


ip=ti 


ver 

-A- 


:^-K- 


<— H-l- 


By  oppression's  woes  and  pains. 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains, 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 

But  they  shall  be  free. 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tj  rants  fall  in  every  foe  I 
liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Let  us  do  or  die  ! 


-r 


This  noble  heroic  ode,  which  has  been  adopted  by  universal  consent  as  the  national  patriotic  song  of  Scot- 
land, and  which,  like  a  talismauic  pass-word,  springs  to  recollection  in  every  great  cause  where  freedom  or 
liberty  is  at  stake,  was  written  by  Bums  in  1793,  to  the  tune  of  "  Hey,  tuttie  taitie,"  and  sent  to  George 
Thomson  for  insertion  in  his  collection.  Mr.  Thomson  objected  to  "  Hey,  tuttie  taitie,"  as  being  an  air  un- 
worthy of  such  spirited  words,  and  set  the  song  to  the  tune  of  '*  Lewie  Gordon,"  lengthening  the  last  line  of 
each  verse  for  that  purpose.  He  aftei-wards,  however,  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  the  words  and  the  air  as 
Burns  originally  intended,  acknowledging  that  having  examined  "  Hey,  tuttie  taitie"  with  more  particular  at- 
tention, he  thought  it  much  better  adapted  for  giving  energy  to  the  poetry  than  "  Lewie  Gordon."  The  tune 
of  '*  Hey,  tiittie  taitie"  is  one  of  unquestionable  antiquity.  Burns  says  that  he  met  with  a  tradition  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  that  it  was  Robert  Bruce's  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  This  tradition  is  disputed 
by  Ritson,  on  the  ground  that  the  Scotch  had  no  musical  insti-uments  in  these  days  beyond  *'  little  horns" — a 
notion  entirely  subverted  by  the  numerous  embellishments  of  musical  instruments  on  our  most  ancient  archi- 
tecture, and  by  the  express  assertion  of  olden  writers  so  far  back  as  the  12th  century,  who  assign  to  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  a  high  state  of  pei-fection  in  the  musical  art.  Mr.  Syme,  one  of  the  poet's  best  friends  at  Dumfries, 
tells  a  romantic  story  of  '*  Bruce's  Address,"  having  been  composed  by  Burns  during  a  stonn  of  *'  thunder, 
lightning,  and  of  rain,"  among  the  wilds  of  Glen  Ken  in  Galloway,  in  July,  1793  ;  but  this  does  not  taUy  with 
Burns's  own  account  of  its  composition  in  his  letter  to  Thomson,  dated  September  of  the  same  year.  "  There 
is  a  tradition,"  he  says,  "which  I  have  met  with  in  many  places  of  Scotland,  that  the  air  of  '  Hey,  tuttie  taitie' 
was  Robert  Bruce's  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  This  thought,  in  my  yesterniyhfs  evening  walk. 
warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of 
Scottish  ode,  that  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  royal  Scot's  address  to  his  heroic  followers  on  that  eventful 
morning.    I  showed  the  air  to  Urbani,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  it.'' — Whitelaw's  Book  of  Scottish  Song. 
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Con  spirito. 


THE   BRITISH  MINSTREL;    AND 
DAME  BURDEN. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 
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Dame  Durden,  in  the  morn  so  soon, 
She  did  begin  to  brawl ; 
To  rouse  her  servant  maids  and  men, 
She  did  most  loudly  call. 

'Twas  Moll  and  Bet,  &c. 


'Twas  on  the  morn  of  Valentine, 
The  birds  began  to  prate. 
Dame  Durden's  servant  maids  and  men, 
They  all  began  to  mate. 

'Twas  fitoU  and  Bet,  &c. 


A  MUSICAL  ENTHUSIAST 
Dr.  Ford,  the  Rector  of  Blelton,  was  an  enthusiast 
in  music,  very  singular  in  his  manner,  and  a  great 
humorist.  His  passion  for  sacred  music  was  pub- 
licly known  from  his  constant  attendance  at  most 
of  the  musical  festivals  in  the  kingdom.  I  have 
frequently  met  him,  and  always  found  him  in  ecsta- 
cies  with  Handel's  music,  especially  the  "  Messiah." 
His  admiration  of  this  work  was  carried  to  such  an 
excess,  that  he  told  me  he  never  made  a  journey 
from  Melton  to  Leicester  that  he  did  not  sing  it 
quite  through.  His  performance  served  as  a  pedo- 
meter by  which  he  could  ascertain  his  progress  ou 
the  road.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  Melton  Bridge, 
he  began  the  overture,  and  always  found  himself  in 
the  chorus,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  when  he  arrived 
at  Brooksby  Gate;  and  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  the 
moment  he  got  through  Thurmaston  toll-gate.  As 
the  pace  of  his  old  horse  was  pretty  regular,  he 
contrived  to  conclude  the  "  Amen  chorus"  always  at 
the  Cross  iu  the  Belgrave  Gate.  Though  a  very 
pious  person,  his  eccentricity  was,  at  times,  not  re- 
strained even  in  the  pulpit,     [t  need  not  be  stated 


that  he  had  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  his  own  vocal 
powers.  Once,  when  the  clerk  was  giving  out  the 
tune,  he  stopped  him,  saying,  "  John,  you  have 
pitched  too  low — follow  me."  Then,  clearing  up 
his  voice,  he  lustily  began  the  tune.  When  the 
psalmody  went  to  his  mind,  he  enjoyed  it ;  and  in 
his  paroxysms  of  delight,  would  dangle  one  or  both 
of  his  legs  over  the  side  of  his  pulpit  during  the 
singing.  When  preaching  a  charity  sermon  at 
Melton,  some  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  entered  the 
church  rather  late.  He  stopped,  and  cried  out, 
"  Here  they  come — here  come  the  red- coats — they 
know  their  Christian  duties:  there's  not  a  man 
among  them  that  is  not  good  for  a  guinea."  The 
Doctor  was  himself  a  performer,  had  a  good  library 
of  music,  and  always  took  the  "Messiah"  with  him 
on  his  musical  journeys.  I  think  it  was  at  a  Birming- 
ham Festival  that  he  was  sitting  with  his  book  upon 
his  knee,  humming  the  music  with  the  performers, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  an  attentive  listener,  who 
said,  "  I  did  not  pay  to  hear  ijou  sing."  "Then," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  you  have  that  into  the  bargain." 
— Gardiner's  Music  and  Friends, 
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THE   BRITISH   MINSTREL;  AND 


BERANGER  AND  MUSIC. 

Among  the  testimonies  to  the  importance  and 
interest  of  vocal  music  as  forming  part  of  the  peo- 
pie's  education,  the  following  is  not  the  least  plea- 
sant. It  is  a  fragment  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
B^ranger  to  a  musical  society  at  Ghent,  which  had 
requested  him  to  become  a  corresponding  memher. 
"  Accept  (says  the  veteran)  my  most  sincere  thanks. 
I  have  never  had  any  taste,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  for  academical  societies !  but  you  are  only 
forming  an  association  for  singing ;  and  it  is  a  case 
for  me  here  to  repeat  the  burden  of  the  song,  of 
which  your  letter  so  pertinently  reminds  me — 

'  Non,  non,  ce  n'est  point  comme  i  1' Academic.' 

You  tell  me,  too,  that  your  society  is  made  up  of 
gentlemen — men  of  the  people,  artisans ;  and  I, 
who  unceasingly  desire  the  amelioration  of  the  la- 
borious classes,  am  bound,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  en- 
courage you  to  assist  in  this  improvement,  by  the 
art  of  music  and  song,  which  exercises  so  much  in- 
fluence over  the  million.  I  sing  no  more;  for  me, 
the  age  of  silence  has  arrived ;  but  I  am  only  the 
more  ready  to  applaud  those  who  sing;  and  the 
title  of  correspondent  to  your  society,  which  I  ac- 
cept with  gratitude,  will  prove,  I  trust,  my  interest 
in  its  success  and  its  duration.  It  will  prove,  too, 
I  hope,  that  whatever  be  the  limits  given  to  coun- 
tries by  political  interests,  there  remains  always  the 
bond  of  brotherhood  between  those  who  have  lived 
under  the  same  laws,  and  who  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. Berangek." 

IMPROVEMENT  UPON  THE  PIANO 
FORTE. 
An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  powers  of  the 
piano-forte,  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  invention  of  a  new  instrument.  It  consists  of 
a  piece  of  mechanism  of  a  nature  so  simple  and  com- 
pact, that  it  can  be  added  with  the  greatest  ease  to 
any  piano-forte  already  constructed,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfering  with  the  machinery  of 
the  instrument.  This  additional  mechanism  (which 
Mr.  Coleman,  the  inventor,  has  called  the  "  jJDoliau 
attachment,")  is  upon  the  principle  of  the  seraphine, 
producing  the  beautiful  prolonged  tones  of  that  in- 
strument; but  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Coleman's  in- 
vention is,  that  these  tones  can  be  produced  along 
with  the  ordinary  tones  of  the  piano- fgrte.  The 
performer  can,  at  pleasure,  produce  the  sounds  of 
the  piano-forte  only,  or  he  can  combine  these  with 
the  pure  jEolian  tones  of  the  new  mechanism.     A 


few  days  ago  we  heard  Mr.  Benedict  perform  upon 
this  instrument,  and  this  able  musician  drew  from 
it  a  variety  of  effects  of  the  most  novel  and  beauti- 
ful kind.  A  person  listening  in  an  adjoining  room 
would  suppose  that  he  heard  a  piece  of  brilliant 
piano-forte  music,  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
exquisite  performers  on  wind  instruments.  So  rich 
and  various  are  the  resources  afforded  by  this  most 
ingenious  invention,  that  (as  we  heard  Mr.  Bene- 
dict observe)  it  will  give  rise  to  a  new  style  of  piano- 
forte composition.  As  an  accompaniment  to  vocal 
music  it  will  be  invaluable,  as  it  will  enable  the 
accompanist  to  introduce,  with  the  utmost  ease,  all 
those  effects  produced  by  the  harmony  of  prolonged 
sounds  and  the  delicious  breathing  ot  wind  instru- 
ments, of  which  the  piano-forte  has  hitherto  been 
incapable.  We  have  no  doubt  that  ere  long  tV.e 
vEolian  attachment  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  piano-forte. — Morning  Chronicle. 


ANECDOTE  OF  MALIBRAN. 

On  one  occasion,  having  passed  the  whole  night 
at  a  ball,  on  her  return  liome,  hnding  she  had  to 
play  that  evening,  she  retired  to  bed  and  slept  till 
noon.  On  rising,  she  ordered  her  saddle  horse, 
galloped  oft',  returned  home  at  six,  partook  of  a 
hurried  dinner,  and  away  to  the  Opera,  where  she 
was  to  play  Arsace.  Having  dressed  for  the  part, 
she  was  about  to  announce  her  readiness,  when, 
overcome  by  exhaustion, she  fell  down  in  a  fainting 
fit.  In  an  instant  the  alarm  spread,  and  assistance 
was  summoned.  Twenty  different  remedies  were 
tried,  twenty  bottles  of  perfume  and  other  restora- 
tives profl'ered,  and  among  others  a  bottle  of  harts- 
horn. In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  Monsieur 
Robert  (who  was  terrified  out  of  his  senses  by  this 
unfortunate  occurrence)  unluckily  seized  the  harts- 
horn, and  applied  it  to  the  lips  instead  of  the  nose 
of  the  fainting  prima  donna.  Bladame  Malibran 
recovered,  but  alas  I  the  hartshorn  had  frightfully 
blistered  her  lips.  Here  was  an  unforeseen  misfor- 
tune; the  house  was  already  filled — the  audience 
was  beginning  to  manifest  impatience.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  change  the  performance — Monsieur  Ro- 
bert knew  not  what  apology  to  offer.  "  Stay,"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Malibran,  "  I'll  remedy  this." 
Taking  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  she  approached  the 
looking-glass,  and,  though  suffering  the  most  acute 
pain,  she  cut  from  her  lips  the  skin  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  blisters.  In  ten  minutes  afterwards 
she  was  on  the  stage  singing  with  Semiramide- 
Soutag. 


Allegro. 


TIME   HAS   NOT   THINN'D   MY   FLOWING   HAIR. 

DUET.  Jackson. 
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CANZONET. 

Methinkg  it  Bounds  much  sweeter  than  b;  day, 
Silence  bestows  such  virtue  on  it.— SAaispeare. 

Love  dwells  not  in  the  sparkling  blaze, 

When  noon  rests  on  the  stream : 
His  tender  fiow'rets  dare  not  raise 

Their  blossoms  to  the  beam. 
When  gleams  the  moon  through  latticed  bowers, 

And  stars  are  shining  bright. 
He  communes  with  the  shadowy  hours, 

And  woos  the  silent  night. 

The  dream;  perfume  of  the  rose. 

The  violet's  deeper  sigh. 
The  music  of  the  rill  that  flows 

In  liquid  cadence  by. 
The  sweet  tones  of  some  village  chime, 

On  sweeter  echoes  borne— 


These,  these  are  joys  of  evening  time, 
Which  scarcely  wait  the  morn  1 

Not  in  the  rich  and  courtly  hall 

The  heart's  pure  faith  is  given  ; 
But  when  the  greenwood  shadows  fall 

Beneath  a  twilight  heaven. 
Life's  crowded  pomp  and  pageant  sbow 

May  darker  passions  move, 
But  solitude  alone  can  know 

The  incense  thoughts  of  love. 

When  worldly  cares  are  hush'd  in  sleep. 

Love  wakes  at  such  an  hour, 
Younc;  hopes  their  angel  vigils  keep. 

And  joy  resumes  its  power. 
Though  night,  in  all  its  dusky  state. 

Athwart  the  skies  be  thrown, 
Yet  beauty's  glance  can  then  create 

A  noontide  all  her  own.         Literary  Souv. 


ALL  WE  LIKE  SHEEP  HAVE  GONE  ASTRAY. 

CHORUS  FROM  "THE  MESSIAH." 
Allegro  moderalo.  Handel. 
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TULLOCHGORUM 


Words  ly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner. 
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O,  TuUochgorum's  my  delight, 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite, 

And  ony  samph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Elythe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 
Blythe  and  merry,  bljthe  and  merry. 


riythe  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 

And  mak'  a  cheerfu'  quorum. 
Blythe  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 
As  lang  as  we  ha'e  breath  to  draw 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa'. 
The  reel  of  TuUochgorum. 
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THE    BlliriSH   HirNSTIlEL;    AND 


O,  Tullochgoniin'a  my  delight, 

It  ^ars  us  a'  in  ane  unite, 

And  ony  sumpVi  tliat  lieeps  up  spite. 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blythe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 
Blythe  and  merry,  blythe  and  merry, 
Blythe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 

And  mak'  a  cheerfu'  quorum, 
Blythe  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 
As  laDf^  as  we  ha'e  breatli  to  draw, 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa'. 

The  reel  of  TuUochgorum, 

There  needs  na'  be  sae  great  a  phraise, 
Wi'  drint^ing  dull  Italian  lays, 
I  wadiui  gi'e  our  ain  strathspeys, 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'era. 
They'io  donfFand  dowie  at  the  best, 
Doufi"  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie, 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  variorum. 
They're  doufF  and  dowie  at  the  best. 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest, 
Thev  canna  please  a  Highland  taste, 

Compar'd  wi'  TuUochgorum. 

Let  warklly  minds  themselves  oppress 
Wi'  fears  o'  want,  and  double  cess. 
And  sullen  sots  themselves  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

JJke  auld  Phiiosophoruui  ? 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit. 
Nor  ever  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  TuUochgorum  ? 

May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest  open  hearted  friend, 
And  calm  and  quiet  bo  his  end. 

And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty, 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 

And  dainties  a  great  store  o'  'em. 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Unstain'd  by  any  vicious  blot ! 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groafc 

That's  fond  of  TuUochgorum, 

Cut  for  the  dirty,  fawning  fool, 
Wha  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool. 
May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul. 

And  discontent  devour  him  ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow, 
iVIay  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  Wae's  me  for  'im  I 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance. 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  France 
Whae'er  he  be,  that  winna  dance 

The  reel  of  TuUochgorum  I 

Of  Tnlloehgorum  Burns  teUs  us,  "This  first  of 
soofis  is  the  masterpiece  of  my  old  friend  Skinner,  he 
was,  I  think,  passing  the  day  at  the  town  of  CuUen, 
I  tliink  it  was,  (Ellon,  Aberdeenshire)  in  a  friend's 
house  whose  name  was  Montgomery,  Mrs,  Mont- 
gomery observing  that  the  beautiful  reel  of  TuUoch- 
gorum  wanted  words  ;  she  begged  them  of  Mr,Skinner, 
who  gratified  her  wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  every  lover 
of  Scottish  song,  in  this  most  excellent  ballad.  These 
particulars  I  had  from  the  author's  own  son.  Bishop 
Skinner  at  Aberdeen."  The  song  was  first  printed  in 
the  "Scots  Weekly  Magazine,''  for  April,  1776.  The 
Kev.  John  Skinner,  the  author  of  it,  and  also  of  "John 
of    Badenyon,"    "The  Ewie  wi' the  crookit  horn". 


and  one  or  two  otlier  favourite  Scottish  songs,  w;is 
for  many  years  minister  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  at 
Longside,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  died  in  1807,  at  tlie 
advanced  age  of  SQ  years. 


FELICIEN  DAVID, 

Felicicn  David  was  born  at  Cadenet,  in  the  de- 
partmentorVaucluse,iu  France,on  theStb  of  March, 
1810.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  moderate  for- 
tune, and  an  excellent  musical  amateur,  died  two 
years  afterthe  birth  of  Felicicn,  leaving  fourchildren, 
of  whom  ourcomposcr  was  llie  youngest.  David  had, 
even  at  this  early  age,  shown  syinptoras  of  extraor- 
dinary musical  organisation,  and  his  father  had, 
before  his  death,  already  foretokl  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  his  child.  At  four  years  of  age  he  could 
already  sing  several  airs  with  extraordinary  correct- 
ness, and  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  his  native  vil- 
lage. A  great  event  in  the  life  of  Felicicn  David 
was  the  arrival  of  M,  Gamier,  the  first  hautbois  of 
the  Opera  at  Cadenet.  By  his  advice  the  family  of 
Felicicn  procured  his  entrance  as  an  enfant  de  cceur 
at  Saint  Sauveur.  Here  he  was  soon  remarked  for 
his  pure  and  melodious  voice,  and  the  remarkable 
expression  with  which  he  sang  the  beautiful  can- 
tiqucs  of  the  Romish  Church.  M.  Marius  Roux, 
the  mailre  de  musiqne  of  this  chapel,  directed  the 
studies  of  the  young  musiuiaa,  who  soon  surpassed 
all  his  competitors.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
composed  a  quatuor,  and  in  ensuing  years  hymns 
and  motets,  which  displayed  remarkable  genius. 
When  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year  he  left  the 
chapel,  and  was  placed  in  the  Jesuit  establishment 
of  Aix,  Here  he  remained  two  years, and,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  M.  Illichel  and  M.  Sylves- 
ter, the  two  musical  professors,  he  pursued  his  stu- 
dies, and  learned  to  play  on  the  violin  with  extra- 
ordinary facility.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
quitted  this  college  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
M,  Pelegrin,  as  lawyer's  clerk,  an  occupation  for 
which  his  taste  and  the  bent  of  his  mind  unfitted 
him.  His  restless  disposition  soon  wrought  a 
change  in  his  mode  of  existence.  He  accepted  the 
place  of  second  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre. 
The  genius  of  Felicicn  David  soared  far  above  the 
accompaniment  of  wretchedly  -  sung  vaudevilles ; 
and  the  frivolities,  the  intrigues  of  the  little  theatre 
completed  the  disgust  he  felt  for  his  ne%v  employ- 
ment, while  his  simple  and  unsophisticated  charac- 
ter made  him  the  scapegoat  and  the  butt  of  the 
establishment.  At  last  one  day  an  actor,  forgetting 
his  couplet,  and  wishing  to  shift  the  blame  from 
himself,  turned  upon  David,  and,  before  the  whole 
theatre,  attacked  him  for  his  pretended  forgetful- 
ness.  The  public  thereupon  hissed  unmercifully 
the  young  musician,  who  from  that  day  quitted  his 
uncongenial  employment,  A  new  post  was  soon 
assigned  him;  the  place  of  maitre  de  chapelle  at 
Saint  Sauveur  was  now  vacant,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  young  David  was  held,  added  to  the  disin- 
terested genei'osity  of  M.  Sylvester,  one  of  his  com- 
petitors, obtained  it  for  him.  Whilst  here  he  con- 
tinued to  compose,  and  some  of  his  productions 
were  of  such  remarkable  beauty  as  to  draw  forth 
expressions  of  admiration  from  Cherubini  himself. 
One  day  an  "O  salutaris,"  for  three  voices,  which 
had  just  been  composed  by  Felicicn,  was  played 
before  a  circle  of  musicians,  who  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  performance,  crowded  round  him  in  admira- 
tion; the  uncle,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  threw 
himself  on  the  neck  of  the  young  composer,  and 
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promised  to  leiilise  his  wislies.  The  day  after, 
Felicien  David  was  on  his  road  to  Paris.  Tliis 
great  city,  now  the  scene  of  extraordinary  triiimpli 
for  the  young  artist,  and  filled  with  his  admirers 
and  friends, then  olfered  to  him  a  complete  solitude 
of  thought  and  feeling.  Unknown  and  uncared  for, 
poverty  soon  completed  his  wretchedness.  On  his 
first  arrival,  at  the  beginning  of  1830,  he  studied 
harmony  under  Lesiiem.  He  was  successively  a 
pupil  of  Reber,  Ffetis,  and  Benoit;  but  soon  his  re- 
sources failed  him;  his  uncle,  influenced  by  design- 
ing persons,  refused  to  continue  his  pension.  Feli- 
cien took  refuge  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  Charles 
David,  a  miniature  i)ainter;  but  the  united  labour 
of  both  barely  sulticed  to  su])port  life,  Felicien 
continued  to  compose,  but  no  musical  editor  would 
buy  the  productions  of  an  unknown  and  unfriended 
composer.  At  this  period  lie  began  to  write  an 
opera,  but  the  same  impediment  stood  in  his  way, 
and  his  only  means  of  livelihood  were  a  few  music 
lessons.  David,  with  all  the  contempt  of  a  youth- 
ful and  exalted  imagination  for  the  material  wants 
of  life,  found,  however,  that  without  bodily  suste- 
nance the  mind  would  not  act;  he  tell  ill;  his  cure 
was  a  slow  one, and, as  he  himself  said,"ia  mlsere 
tue  Vimayinationy 

It  was  about  this  period  that  David,  carried  away 
by  his  enthusiasm,  became  a  member  of  the  sect  ol 
the  St.  Simonians, and  chief  composer  to  the  order. 
His  choruses  composed  for  the  brotherhood  at  iSIe- 
nilmontant  attracted  much  attention.  On  the  dis- 
persion of  the  order,  at  the  time  when  many  Jua.v 
Jrnres,  abjuring  their  former  dreams,  returned  to 
Paris  to  utilise  their  talents  in  the  world,  Felicien 
David  and  the  more  persevering  and  enthusiastic  of 
the  brethren,  set  off  for  the  East.  As  they  passed 
through  Lyons,  David  received  a  present,  which  was 
to  him  of  inestimable  value — an  excellent  piano — 
which  accompanied  liim  afterwards  in  all  his  wan- 
derings, and  often  soothed  the  weary  spirit  of  the 
travellers.  Tlie  wonders  and  glories  of  the  East 
filled  tlie  imagination  of  the  young  enthusiast.  Oji 
treading  the  sacred  ground  of  Palestine,  his  ideas 
became  expanded,  hisgenius  more  elevated.  He  then 
visited  Egypt — for  the  first  time  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  rAeDt'St'cf  burst  upon  his  mind.  His  sensations  at 
tliat  moment  were  the  forebodings  of  his  destiny. 
The  wonders  of  that  scene,  acting  upon  his  highly- 
wrought  imagination,  have  now,  ten  years  later, 
changed  his  fate,  and  elevated  him  from  obscurity 
to  renown  !  Since  his  return  from  tlie  East,  the 
mind  of  Felicien  David  has  laboured  to  realise  the 
impressions  he  then  received.  On  the  8th  Decem- 
ber, 1814,  Felicien  David  entered  the  establishment 
of  a  well-known  musical  editor  in  Paris.  He  had 
with  him  the  score  of  his  new  composition  The 
Desert ;  he  timidly  ofl'cred  it  to  the  editor  for  sale 
for  two  hundred  francs— which  were  refused.  Ou 
leaving  the  shop,  the  affwlies  of  its  performance 
that  day  at  the  Salle  de  Concert  of  the  Conserva- 
toire met  his  eye.  The  young  and  humble  composer 
anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  that  day's  trial. 
Many  of  the  tickets  for  the  concert  had  been  given 
away  ;  the  Salle  was,  therefore,  crowded.  Indif- 
ference, and  perhaps  a  little  curiosity,  actuated  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience.  Some  give  an  anti- 
cipatory yawn,  and  some  talked  in  whispers  as  the 
orchestra  struck  up  for  the  opening  murceau,  the 
cnLrec  an  desert.  As  the  piece  proceeded,  tile  \\  his- 
pers  were  gradually  hushed,  llie  yawn  of  indill'er. 
eiice  gave  way  to  surprise,  attention  growing  mo 
nientarily  mnre  fixed  and  earnest — the  orchestral 


accompaniments  continued,  the  chorus  began  to 
raise  the  shouts  of  praise  to  Allah.  Suddenly,  and 
with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent,  acclamations 
rent  the  air;  the  Salle  shook  with  the  thundering 
applause  of  an  astonished  and  delighted  audience. 
As  the  "  Ode  Symphonic"  proceeded,  every  point  of 
rest  was  filled  up  by  bursts  and  shouts  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  performance  over,  musicians,  editors, 
amateurs,  all  rushed  to  the  lodgings  of  the  obscure 
.and  unknown  Felicien  David  ;  they  found  him  in  a 
tit  of  hysterical  laughter.  The  next  performance 
of  The  Deiert  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  was  at- 
tended by  the  royal  family  and  all  the  great  of  the 
land.  At  Brussels  and  at  Antwerp  new  triumphs 
have  attended  the  performance  of  his  extraordinary 
conception. 


FLOWERS. 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  an  etnployment 
adapted  to  every  grade,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  but  especially  to  those  who 
have  retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life. 
Man  was  never  made  to  rust  out  iu  idleness.  A 
degree  of  exercise  is  as  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  food. 
And  what  exercise  is  more  fit  for  him,  who  is  in 
the  decline  of  life,  than  that  of  superintending  a 
well  ordered  garden  ?  What  more  enlivens  the 
sinking  mind?  It  gives  tone  to  the  spirits,  and 
renewed  health  and  vigour  to  the  system.  What  is 
more  ciniducive  to  n  long  life?  The  cultivation  of 
liowers  is  also  an  a])propriate  amusement  for  young 
ladies.  It  teaches  neatness,  cultivates  a  correct 
taste,  and  furnishes  the  mind  with  many  pleasing 
ideas.  The  delicate  fiu'm  and  features,  the  mild- 
ness and  sympathy  of  disposition,  render  them  fit 
subjects  to  raise  those  transcendant  beauties  of 
nature,  which  declare  the  "perfections  of  Creation's 
power." 


Dli.  ALDRICH. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxhu'd,  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  musician  than  us 
a  divine.  By  the  happy  talent  which  he  possessed 
of  naturalising  the  compositions  of  the  old  Italian 
masters,  and  accommodating  them  to  an  English 
ear,  he  increased  the  stores  of  English  Church  mu- 
sic with  many  of  the  ideas  of  Palcstrina,  Carissimi, 
Victoria,  and  other  distinguished  composers;  and 
many  of  his  anthems,  and  other  works,  are  still 
frequently  sung  in  the  Cathedrals  of  England. 
Though  the  Doctor  cliieliy  applied  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  music, yet,  being  a  humourist, 
he  could  amuse  himself  by  cmnposing  pieces  of  a 
ligliter  kind.  There  are  two  catches  <»f  his,  the 
one,  "Kark,  the  Ixinny  Christ  church  bolls,"  and 
another,  entitled,  "  A  Smoking  Catch,"  to  he  sung 
by  four  men  smoking  their  pipes,  which,  although 
sufficiently  amusing,  is  very  diflioult  to  sing.  His 
excessive  attachment  to  the  luxury  of  smoking  be- 
coming a  subject  of  pleasant  remark  in  the  Uni- 
versity, a  student,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  laid 
his  companion  a  wiiger,  that  the  Dean  was  smoking 
at  that  instant.  A«ay  they  accorilingly  hastened 
to  the  Deanery  ;  and,  admitted  to  the  study,  told 
the  Dean  the  occasion  of  their  visit;  when,  ad- 
dressing himself,  in  perfect  good  humour,  to  him 
who  had  laid  the  wager  that  he  was  smoking,  he 
said,  "  You  see,  Sir,  you  have  lost  your  wager;  lor 
Lam  not  smoking,  but — fillinc)  vi;/  ]npe," 
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Words  by  David  Thomson. 
Moderato. 


CHOKUS. 


Mozart. 


SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 
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caves    to      re    -    pose,        Light  spreading         can  -  vass    is        mo  -  tion  -  less         huirg. 
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Billows  together  as  peacefully  sleep 

As  if  they  ne'er  had  been  whirl'd  in  air ; 

Few  are  such  nij^hts  of  repose  on  the  deep, 
Brighter  the  joys  we  so  briefly  must  share  I 

Sweeter  the  song  while  the  waves  are  at  peace, 

Since  it  so  soon  in  their  roaring  may  cease  ! 


All  round  us  lying  our  navy  are  seen. 

Masts  with  the  stars  seem  to  mingle  on  high  ; 

Soon  with  a  wide  waste  of  waters  between, 
Sadly  at  morning  scarce  one  we  may  spy, 

Save  from  the  mast-head,  where  dimly  we  hail, 

Far  o'er  the  white  waves  the  swell  of  their  sail  I 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  WORK- 

MEN'S  SINGING  CLASSES. 

We  have  bad  much  pleasure  in  reading  lately  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  an  account  of  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  Workmen's  Singing  Classes, 
and  it  gives  us  additional  pleasure  to  observe  that 
the  managers  have  resolved  on  producing  a  series 
of  cheap  weekly  concerts.  Such  entertainments 
form  a  delightful  and  salutary  relaxation  from  the 
cares  of  hard-wrought  mechanical  existence,  and 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  working  men  them- 
selves are  taking  part  in  the  performance,  the  gra- 
tification is  so  much  the  more  lasting.  We  append 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  whicli 
was  read  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  20th 
February,  1845,  by  Mr.  James  Hobday,  the  chair, 
man. 

The  committee  of  the  Manchester  upper  singing; 
school  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  present 
special  meeting  for  laying  before  the  subscribers  and 
the  public  a  brief  sketch  of  its  objects  and  progress. 
The  association  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  work- 
men's singing  classes  was  formed  about  two  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  aknowledge  and  increas- 
ing the  love  of  vocal  music  amongst  the  working 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Since  its  for- 
mation several  branches  have  been  established  in  Man- 
chester, Ashton,  Stockport,  Rochdale,  and  other 
places  :  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  three  to 
four  thousand  have  already  been  taught  not  only  to 
appreciate,  but  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  psalmody 
of  the  church,  and  in  the  music  of  social  life.  A  pecu 
liar  feature  of  this  association  is,  that  the  pupils  are 
taught  either  free  of  charge,  or  upon  such  terms  as 
enables  the  humblest  to  avail  themselves  of  tuition. 
The  music  which  they  use  in  the  classes  is  also  provi- 
ded for  their  use,  or  printed  at  an  exceedingly  cheap 


rate.*  The  classes  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  the 
operatives;  the  only  terms  of  admission  are  that  every 
one  shall  subscribe  according  to  his  ability.  The 
superintendence  of  these  classes  has  been  confided  to 
Mr.  Robert  Weston,  to  whose  unceasing  activity  and 
unremitting  exertions  the  success  is  chiefly  to  be  traced. 
The  expenses  of  these  classes  are  defrayed  partly  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  some  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
the  public  at  large,  and  partly  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  concerts  and  oratorios  given  from  time  to  time. 
The  public,  at  certain  rates  of  subscription,  receive  an 
equivalent  in  tickets  for  the  meetings  of  the  society. 
In  addition  to  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  schools, 
the  public  oratorios  and  concerts  must  have  had  a 
powerful  and  highly  beneficial  effect,  in  refining  the 
tastes  and  amusements  of  the  people.  On  these  occasions 
the  works  of  Handel  and  of  Haydn  have  furnished  the 
chief  source  of  attraction.  The  chorus  has  been  se- 
lected from  our  own  classes  ;  and,  although  it  would 
be  absurd  to  claim  for  them  the  same  degree  of  profi- 
ciency as  is  expected  from  professional  vocalists,  yet 
their  performances  are  highly  creditable  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  their  indefatigable  teacher,  and  have  been 
supported  by  increasingly  numerous  audiences.  The 
success  of  these  oratorios  and  concerts  has  been  so 
marked,  that  your  committee  are  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  they  are  capable  of  much  greater  ex- 
tension :  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  obtaining  from 
the  subscribers  an  increase  of  powers  for  this  end  that 
this  meeting  has  been  convened.  The  rapid  increase 
and  marked  success  of  the  various  music  saloons  in 
this  and  other  towns,  is  a  feature  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  philanthropic  mind.  It  affords  conclusive  proofs 
of  the  increased  refinement  in  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
the  people ;  and,  although  there  may  be  much  to  re- 
gret in  the  mode  in  which  these  establishments  are  con- 


The  music  is  printed  and  supplied  by  the  Publisher 
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ducted,  they  prove  that  those  who  frequent  thera  are 
capable  of  appreciating  the  divine  art  of  music,  and 
that  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  still  further  elevat- 
ing them  out  of  the  debasing  influences  which  are  too 
frequently  connected  with  it.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, propose  a  series  of  weekly  concerts,  on  the  Sa- 
turday evenings,  in  some  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing, where  the  best  vocal  talent  shall  be  engaged,  in 
conjunction  with  our  own  choirs,  in  the  production  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  concerts,  which  shall  be  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  and  of  a  superior  character,  and  at 
lower  rates  of  admission  than  any  similar  experiment 
yet  made.  Our  own  clisses  afford  us  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  such  a  plan  into  successful  opera- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  proposed  feature  in  our  pro- 
ceeding, the  committee  have  to  request  your  attention 
to  another  equally  important.  Although  Manchester 
abounds  with  musical  societies,  yet  there  are  few  op- 
portunities for  the  working  classes,  or  even  for  the 
public  of  Manchester  to  enjoy,  at  a  moderate  charge, 
the  chief  works  of  the  most  distint^uished  composers 
of  our  own  country  and  the  continent.  Your  com- 
mittee have  entered  into  correspondence  with  several 
parties  in  the  musical  world,  and  have  come  to  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  give  two 
or  more  performances  per  annum  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished .artists,  and  at  rates  of  admission  which 
should  render  them  accessible  to  every  class  of  society. 

The  report  having  been  approved  of  by  the  meet- 
in<j,  the  committee  were  empowered  to  carry  out 
the  proposals  embodied  in  it.  It  was  also  resolved, 
that  the  name  of  the  association  should  be  changed, 


and  that  for  the  future  it  should  be  known  as  the 
"  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Philharmonic  Institute." 


HAVE  HOPE. 

The  vernal  wind  that  whispers  o'er  lie  seas, 
From  sunny  climes,  and  plays  among  the  trees, 
Saith,  with  the  gentle  music  of  its  breeze, 

Have  hope. 
The  rose,  that  wept  its  wither'd  flowers'  fall. 
When  rain  and  storm  had  forced  its  funeral, 
Bids  its  young  buds  say  unto, me  and  all, 

Have  hope. 
The  desert  sands,  so  wildly,  sternly  hare, 
Whe;-e  eye  and  heart  smk  'neath  the  torrid  glare, 
Have  yet  a  fountain  cool  to  murmur  there, 

Have  hope 
The  tide,  that,  ebbing,  leaves  the  native  shore, 
And  backward  rolls,  as  if  for  evermore, 
Saith,  as  it  flows  where  it  had  flow'd  before, 

Have  hope. 
The  night,  when  darkness  is  ai-ound  the  earth, 
And  nature  seems  to  feel  the  cheerless  dearth, 
Saith,  with  its  starlight,  and  the  fair  moon's  birth, 

Have  hope. 
The  dream,  when  guardian  angels  watch  our  sleep, 
And  o'er  the  tranquil  soul  fresh  visions  creep, 
Whispers,  in  tender  accents,  soft  and  deep. 

Have  hope. 
The  merry  morn,  when  in  its  purple  car. 
It  leaps  the  brightening  heaven's  eastern  bar, 
Waves  on  its  beammg  baimer,  floating  far. 

Have  hone. 
Dublin  C/n/oersily  Mayazine. 


Andance. 
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THE      OWL. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


Nicholas  Freeman,  10c7. 
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THE  SOCIAL  MUSIC  OF  GERMANY. 

In  Germany  social  70cal  music  is  cultivated  more 
than  in  any  other  country  ;  we  mean  that  good 
singing  in  which  almost  everybody  can  join ;  and 
those  jovial  and  good-humoured  songs  which  are 
the  very  soul  of  merriment  and  glee.  These  com- 
positions have  varied  little  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  find,  in  the  nineteenth,  that  the  old 
fashions  with  respect  to  music  are  still  predomi- 
nant. Music  is  generally  taught ;  no  schoolmaster 
is  permitted  to  exercise  his  profession  if  he  is  not 
able  to  teach  its  elements ;  and  if  you  hear  a  num- 
ber of  country  girls  singing  in  a  vineyard,  or  a 
party  of  conscripts  going  to  drill,  you  are  sure  to 
find  them  singing  iu  parts.  The  Burschen  songs 
and  choruses  of  the  German  students  are  well 
known ;  but  what  must  interest  every  traveller  in 
that  land  of  music,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  he  meets  with,  are  the  pleasant  family  parties, 
in  which  old  and  young  assemble  together,  and 
father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, pass  long  and  cheerful  evenings,  with  no  other 
resource  than  music,  and  requiring  no  better.  They 
sing  in  parts:  and  at  these  family  and  friendly  re- 
unions, difficult  compositions  are  frequently  executed 
in  a  style  which  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  pleasing. 

The  societies  of  the  LiedertaffU,  literally  "  table 
songs,"  have  considerable  influence  on  the  music  of 
Germany.  They  originated  with  Professor  Zelter, 
at  Berlin,  aud  the  first  meeting  was  held  there  in 
August,  1810.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the  insti- 
tution require  that  no  piece  shall  be  sung  which  is 
not  the  composition  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
In  general,  the  songs  are  written  for  four  male  voices 
(two  tenors  and  two  basses),  for  chorus  and  solos 
alternately  ;  but  songs  ("  licder")  for  three  and  six 
voices,  with  double  choruses,  are  also  written.  This 
society  was  originally  dedicated  to  social  pleasure, 
and  the  members  assembled  once  a  month  after 
supper ;  from  this  simple  beginning,  these  societies 
have  spread  throughout  Germany,  and  become  the 
channel  of  an  extensive  intercourse  in  the  art. 


SONNET. 

Love  banished  heaven,  in  earth  was  held  in  scorne, 

Wandering  abroad  in  need  and  beggary  ; 
And  wanting  friends,  though  of  a  goddesse  borne, 

Yet  craved  the  almes  of  such  as  passed  bye  ; 
I,  like  a  man  devout  and  charitable, 

Cloth'd  the  naked,  lodg'd  this  wandering  guest, 
With  sighes  and  tears  still  furnishing  his  table. 

With  what  might  make  the  miserable  blest : 
But  this  ungrateful,  for  my  good  desert, 

Intio'd  my  thoughts  against  me  to  conspire, 
Who  gave  consent  to  steal  away  my  heart, 

And  set  my  breast,  his  lodging,  on  a  fire. 
Well,  well,  my  friends,  when  beggars  grow  thus  bold, 
No  marvel,  then,  though  charity  grow  cold. 

Michael  Drayton,  born  1563,  died  1631. 


A  TRANSALANTIC  MUSICAL  STAR. 
The  interesting  and  handsome  youth  Sconcia, 
whose  appearance  alone  would  excite  attention, 
possesses  such  extraordinary  musical  talent  as  to 
make  him  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day.  We  be- 
lieve it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
great  musicians  have  developed  an  early  taste  for 
their  art,  and  their  biographers  have  not  failed  to 
commemorate  their  youthful  exertions.  While  iu 
most  of  the  professions  of  life  precocity  of  intellect 
is  by  no  means  invariably  an  attendant  of  its  later 


superiority,  in  music  and  painting  it  is  almost  al- 
ways seen.     Natnre,  before  developing  her  gifts  in 
those  destined  to  surpass  their   fellows  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  beautiful  sounds  or  beautiful  forms 
generally  preoccupies  the  youthful  mind  with  its 
predominating  tendency.     We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,   to  learn  that  young  Sconcia,  whose  per- 
formance on  the  violin  already  places  him  in  the 
first  rank   of  artists,  discovered  an  early  taste  for 
music.     He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
is  now  just  commencing  his  teens.     At  the  age  of 
six  months,  while  a  baby  on  the  knee,  he  was  af. 
fected  to  tears  by  a  composition  in  the  minor  key, 
and  discovered  strong  emotions  during  its  repetition. 
He  was  most  generally  soothed  to  slumber  by  the 
soft  tones  of  a  musical  box,  which  his  family  care- 
fully preserve.     At  the  age  of  twenty  months  he 
learned,  after  hearing  it   but  once  or   twice,   the 
beautiful   cavatina,   "Dalla   gioia,"   from   Elise   e 
Claudia,  which  Pedrotti  sang  with  so  much  skill. 
Notwithstanding  his  tender  age,  he  could  repeat  it 
without  making  the  slightest  mistake.     At  the  age 
of  four  years  he  commenced  amusing  himself  with 
performing  arpeggios  on  a  toy  violin ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  was  unable  to  pursue  his  fa- 
vourite occupation  until  some  years  afterwards.    At 
this  time  he  was  noticed  for  his  gentlemanly  man- 
ners aud  address,  and  for  a  repose  of  character  quite 
remarkable  in  a  child.     At  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  spoke  several  languages  with  facility  and   cor- 
rectness, and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  study 
of  the  violin.     In  1834  he  removed  to  this  city,  and 
his  first  master  was  M.  La  Manna,  a  celebrated  Si- 
cilian musician,  who  undertook  the  task  of  his  in- 
struction with  a  feehngof  affectionate  regard.     His 
subsequent  studies  were  pursued  under  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  who   is   a   professor  of  music,  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  this  city,  and  he  was  aided  by  other  professors, 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  his 
child,  and  cheered  him  onward  in  his  career.     To 
Signer  Rapetti's  instructions  in  particular  he  owes 
much   of  the   beautiful   execution   and    finish    of 
style  for  which  he  is  now  so  celebrated.     When 
Artot,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Ole  Bull  came  to  this  coun- 
try, young  Sconcia  was  much  with  them,  and  be- 
came a  diligent  observer  of  their  performances,  prac- 
tising carefully  the  music  in  which  they  were  so 
preeminent.     He  is  studious  and  persevering,  and 
devotes  most  of  his  time  to  his  violin.    He  first  ap- 
peared in  public  at  Washington-hall,  in  this  city, 
and  there  surprised  the  audience  by  his  wonderful 
power,  and  the  elegance  with  which  he  executed 
the  chefd'  aiuvre  of  De  Beriot,    His  next  appear- 
ance was  at  Palmo's,  where  he  performed  a  solo 
called   the   fantasia   "Ma  Celine,"   composed  by 
Hauman,  a  German  artist  of  great  merit.     During 
the  last  summer,  while  on  a  brief  tour  through  a 
part  of  New  England,  he  gave  several  concerts, 
which  were  well  attended,  and  were  highly  com- 
mended  by  the  press.     His  next  performance   was 
at  the  Tabernacle,  where,  in  company  with  a  youth- 
ful performer.  Miss  Bramson,  he  took  the  town  by 
storm,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation of  the  largest  audience  ever  assembled 
there.     His  style  is  marked  by  a  bold  and  yet  a 
sweet  expression.     His  intonation  is  very  fine,  his 
bow  is  skilfully  managed,  he  reads  the  most  difficult 
music  at  sight,  has  a  turn  for  humour  as  well  as 
pathos,  and,  in  short,  he  masters  "  the  king  of  in- 
struments" with  surprising  skill.— JVctb  York  True 
Stm. 
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I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  ; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly. 
Never  met,  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Ae  farewell. 


Fare  thee  weel  t  thou  first  and  fairest. 
Fare  thee  weel  I  thou  best  and  dearestj 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love  and  pleasure. 
Ae  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever, 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  1  for  ever  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 

Fare  thee  weel  I 
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THE  BRITISH  MINSTREL;   AND 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  following  excellent  remarks  are  taken  from 
the  Preface  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Sacred  Harmony," 
published  in  1829,  and  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomson,  who  was  a  devoted  admirer, 
and  a  successful  composer  of  music  for  sacred  pur- 
poses:— 

We  would  not  speak  of  sacred  music  as  an  amuse- 
ment, or  degrade  it  by  association  with  sucli  a 
terra — though  even  the  music,  independently  of  the 
words  that  are  allied  to  it,  must  be  allowed  to  fur- 
nish a  source  of  high  gratification  to  every  one 
who  is  alive  to  the  melody  or  "  concord  of  sweet 
sounds."  But  in  connection  with  pious  sentiments 
— with  the  poetry  which  celebrates  the  praises  of 
Jehovah,  recounts  the  blessings  of  his  grace,  or 
expresses  the  various  emotions  and  desires  wliich 
have  a  place  in  the  breast  of  his  people,  it  should 
never  for  a  moment  be  reckoned  among  the  mere 
recreations  and  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  or  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  a  dull  or  tedious 
hour.  That  is  an  abuse  and  desecration  of  the 
thing.  It  shoui  d  be  the  exercise  of  a  devout  mind ; 
and  in  that  case,  it  gives  suitable  expression  to  the 
feelings  which  are  most  ennobling  and  ornamental 
to  our  nature,  and  acts  reciprocally  in  promoting 
our  spiritual  edification,  and  contributing  to  our 
purest  and  loftiest  enjoyment  Mere  artists,  or  mere 
amateurs,  whatever  be  their  taste  or  their  sensi- 
bility, cannot  truly  and  fully  relish  it.  This  is  a 
privilege  reserved  for  those  whose  love  of  music  is 
accompanied  with  the  heartfelt  experience  of  that 
religion  which  lifts  the  soul  to  God  and  heaven, 
with  whom  it  can  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
outgoings  of  all  the  manifold  affections  by  which 
they  are  moved,  and  in  whose  Christian  suscepti- 
bilities it  finds  a  subject  for  every  variety  of  its 
holy  and  inspiring  influences.  When  the  two  things 
are  happily  united,  sacred  music  has  its  perfect 
work,  whether  it  be  used  by  the  solitary  individual, 
by  the  domestic  circle,  or  by  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, and  whether  it  be  used  in  the  expression  of 
penitence  or  of  trust,  of  tranquility  or  of  distress, 
of  love  or  indignation,  of  hope  or  anxiety,  of  dejec- 
tion or  of  joy.  It  is  believed  that  those  who  can 
enter  experimentally  into  these  views,  will  find,  in 
the  present  work,  what  is  more  or  less  suitable  to 
all  the  states  of  mind  which  they  denote;  and  if, 
in  any  case,  the  words  may  not  be  sufficiently  ap- 
plicable, they  can  easily  supply  the  defect,  by  ex- 
changing them  for  others  equally  correspondent 
with  the  music,  and  more  congenial  to  their  feeline's 
and  desires. 

That  sacied  music  may  be  effective,  it  shunld,  as 
much  as  possible,  correspond  with  the  words,  and 
the  closer  this  correspondence  can  be  made,  so  much 
the  more  powerful  will  the  effect  be  both  upon  the 
performer  and  the  hearer.  This,  however,  has  been 
very  little  attended  to  by  composers ;  it  is  wofully 
neglected  in  most  congregations;  and  indeed, from 
the  state  and  character  of  our  psalmody  in  general, 
a  strict  observance  of  it  is  impracticable.  We  have 
a  certain  number  of  tunes,  each  having  its  regular, 
ever- recurring,  invariable  strain;  and  to  match 
them  we  have  words  made  into  lines  of  definite 
length,  every  one  of  them  having  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  syllables,  and  made  to  rhyme  more  or  less 
exactly  with  its  fellow,  but  varying  continually  in 
emphasis  and  accent,  and  passing  now  from  the 
grave  to  the  lively,  and  then  from  the  pathetic  to 


the  joyful,  within  the  compass  perhaps  of  half  a. 
stanza.  Hence  it  is,  that  very  rarely  can  we  ac- 
commodate the  music  to  the  words,  so  that  au  em- 
phatic note  in  the  former  shall  not  be  applied  to  a 
small  connecting  particle  in  the  latter, — a  semibreve, 
it  may  be,  wasting  its  magnificence  on  an  atid  or 
an  j/— and  a  plaintive  sentiment  in  the  one  treated 
without  the  least  sympathy  by  a  sprightly  bar  or 
two  in  the  other.  And  it  does  not  seldom  happen, 
that  a  melody  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  the 
words,  till  we  come  to  the  two  last  lines,  or  the  last 
line  and  a  half,  when  all  at  once  our  feelings  are 
grated  by  the  union  of  sounds  of  most  significant 
import,  with  phrases  of  common  place  instruction^ 
or  of  a  most  melancholy  cadence,  with  terms  de- 
noting gladness,  and  even  with  shouts  of  victory. 

The  most  perfect  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  tv 
keep  the  words  in  their  prosaic  form,  and  to  hav. 
the  music  composed  for  them  according  to  the  fa- 
shion of  anthems.    That  they  might  answer  for 
congregational  use  indeed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  these  anthems  short,  simple,  and  free  from 
all  fanciful  modulation,  all  intricacies  of  harmony, 
every  thing  that  would  be  offensive  to  an  ordinary 
ear,  however  agreeable  to  the  learned  and  scientific. 
But  the  great,  the  unspeakable  advantage  would  be 
obtained  of  having  music  suited  to  the  words  in 
all  their  variety  of  meaning,  and  in  all  their  transi- 
tions from  one  style  of  sentiment  to  another.  Where- 
ever  there  was  any  native  taste  or  acquired  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  singers,  and  any  just,  experimental 
understanding  of  the  language,  this  would  diminish 
the  difficulty  of  execution,  even  if  difficulty  should 
exist,  because  the   music  and  the  words  would 
agree  in  being  appropriate  expressions  of  the  same 
state  of  feeling  in  those  who  uttered  them  together, 
whether  it  were  that  of  distress,  or  that  of  joy, — 
whether  it  should  issue  in  supplication,  or  in  thanks- 
giving.    And,  then,  a  longer  passage  might  be  sung 
than  would  at  first  sight  seem  practicable,  not  only 
from  the  facility  of  execution  created  by  the  cir- 
cumstance just  now  mentioned,  but  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recitatives  which  it  would  be  occa- 
sionally proper  to  introduce,  and  which,  from  the 
very  nature  ofthe  subject, would  frequently  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  note,  or  at  least  would  take  a  very 
limited  range  in  the  scale.    In  this  way,  anthems 
such  as  we  propose  would  speedily  and  without 
much  effort  become  at  once  familiar  and  easy,  and 
he  sung  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  with  as 
much  correctness  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
common  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  are  sung  at  present. 
But  as  such  tunes  will  still  be  preferred,  being  in 
full  possession  of  the  field,  and  requiring  little  or 
no  exertion  from  those  who  use  them,  it  may  surely 
be  insisted  on,  that  they  should  be  made  as  perfect 
in  the  point  we  have  been  considering,  as  circum- 
stances  will  permit    The  present  stale  of  this  mat- 
ter is  faulty  and  absurd  in  the  extreme.    We  have 
our  sets  of  metrical  words,  and  we  have  our  sets  of 
tunes.     And  all  that  is  deemed  necessary  is  to  take 
one  of  the  latter,  no  matter  which,  if  the  kind  of 
measure  only  suits,  and  to  associate  it  with  any 
stanzas  of  the  tune  that  may  be  selected  by  the 
clergyman,  or  his  clerk,  so  that  the  doleful  Dundee 
is  not  seldom  struck  up  to  a  psalm,  beginning  and 
ending  with  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  as  if  the  people 
were  deeply  distressed  at  being  put  upon  the  duty 
of  magnifying  the  name  of  their  Maker.     There 
are  two  modes  of  remedying  this  evil  to  a  certain 
extent,  which  might  be  adopted  without  any  great 
trouble  or  incoavenience. 
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First,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  fix  upon  those 
'airs  which  are  fitted  in  their  spirit  and  character  to 
the  particular  words  that  are  to  be  employed  in  wor- 
ship.  Scarcely  ever  is  this  thoroughly  attainable  ; 
clauses  will  he  frequently  occuring  that  deviate 
from  the  general  strain  of  the  piece ;  and  sometimes 
a  whole  stanza  of  this  description  will  come  in  the 
way.  But  by  uniformly  aiming  at  the  accommoda- 
tion in  question,  those  offensive  discrepancies  which 
result  from  mere  inconsideration  will  be  avoided, 
and  the  words  and  the  music  will  harmonise  with 
each  other  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  give  the  per- 
formance on  the  whole  its  proper  and  undivided  ef- 
fect. The  persons  who  conduct  this  part  of  either 
public  or  domestic  worship  should  beforehand  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  as  much  of  the  practi- 
cal details  of  the  subject  as  they  can  master,  so 
that  when  the  psalm  or  hymn  is  read  out,  they  can 
readily  fix  upon  a  suitable  melody.  Or  it  may  be 
still  more  useful,  that  the  particular  psalms  or 
hymns  to  be  read  should  be  previously  known,  and 
the  corresponding  melodies  also  selected  for  them, 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  choice  of  the  moment. 
And  to  secure  this  point  in  some  tolerable  measure. 
It  might  be  of  consequence  to  have  the  psalmody 
which  is  used  in  any  particular  congregation  so  ar- 
ranged, as  that  certain  passages  were  conjoined 
with  certain  tunes, — the  arrangement  to  be  very 
carefully  and  judiciously  made, — and  that  the  con- 
nection thus  formed  should  be  invariably  observed 
in  practice. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our 
church  music,  were  tunes  to  be  composed  expressly 
for  the  words.  Even  this,  indeed,  must  necessarily 
fail  iu  a  multitude  of  cases,  for  a  reason  already  ad- 
verted to,  namely,  that  the  words,  though  formed 
into  regular  metrical  stanzas,  are  not  accented  with 
uniform  regularity,  and  that  what  may  exactly  suit 
one  verse,  will  not  suit  another  with  equal  accuracy. 
And  besides,  were  the  words  to  be  arranged,  so  as 
to  be  entirely  free  from  this  defect,  the  still  greater 
fault  would  be  committed — that  of  frequently  en- 
feebling or  marring  the  sense,  and  rendering  the 
versification  monotonous  and  insipid.  But  still,  in 
numerous  instances,  the  object  would  be  gained  as 
to  the  predominant  strain  and  character  of  what  is 
sung.  In  the  existing  state  of  church  music,  all 
the  care  that  can  be  employed,  and  all  the  skill  that 
can  be  exercised,  in  adapting  the  music  to  the 
words,  must  necessarily  be  in  a  great  degree  unsuc- 
cessful. For  a  large  proportion  of  our  tunes,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  been  composed  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  the  meaning,  of  which  they 
were  ultimately  to  be  made  the  vehicle.  The  au- 
thors set  themselves  to  produce  long,  or  common, 
or  short  metre  tunes,as  a  display  of  their  science, or 
from  ambition  to  get  themselves  a  name.  And  even 
though  they  had  words  set  before  them,  these  were 
looked  at  merely  to  guide  them  as  to  the  measure, 
and  with  no  desire  and  no  intention  to  convey  the 
verbal  through  the  musical  expression.  Hence,  the 
words  and  the  music  might  be  severally  and  separ- 
ately good,  whilst  the  combination  injured  each  of 
them,  and  the  joint  effect  was  either  weakened  by 
the  want  of  correspondence,  or  made  positively 
bad  by  a  manifest  contrariety  between  the  two.  The 
only  effectual  way  of  preventing  this,  is  for  a  com- 
poser of  taste  and  ability  first  to  choose  the  words, 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
import,  to  enter  fully  into  their  spirit,  and  then 
to  pour  forth  what  he  has  conceived  and  felt 
jo  such  appropriate  strains  as  his  heart  and  skill 


may  dictate — always  keeping  his  fancy  under  due 
restraint,  and  recollecting  the  purposes  for  which 
bis  effusions  are  designed.  This  may  atlbrd  him 
no  great  opportunity  lor  a  display  of  genius ;  but, 
if  he  succeeds  in  what  is  proposed,  he  will  ex- 
hibit more  ability  than  what  the  thing  is  imagined 
to  require,  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
amending  some  of  the  worst  errors  that  impair  our 
common  psalmodies,  and  of  contributing  to  make 
au  important  part  of  worship  more  edifying,  more 
impressive,  and  more  delightful. 

We  wish  not  to  debate  the  question  here,  whether 
instrumental  music  is  allowable  or  lawful  in  divine 
worship ;  and  still  less  is  it  our  intention  to  main- 
tain, or  even  to  insinuate  the  negative.  But  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  our  preference  of  vocal  music, 
exclusively,  as  being  both  more  suitable  and  more 
effective.  In  place  of  a  good  and  well  played 
organ,  we  would  have  a  good  and  well -trained 
choir.  The  organ,  doubtless,  is  a  noble  instru- 
ment, but  nobler  still  is  the  human  voice.  On  tne 
former,  we  cannot  help  looking  as  an  artificial 
contrivance,  while  the  latter  is  the  very  thing  which 
a  sincere,  unaffected  Christian  worshipper  natur. 
ally  employs  to  give  vent  to  his  devotions.  With 
the  one  we  cannot  have  any  strong  or  correct  sym- 
pathy, since  it  is  a  mere  unconscious,  lifeless  ma- 
chine j  but  with  the  latter,  who  are  our  fellow-men, 
possessing  the  same  moral  sensibilities  and  engaged 
in  the  same  sacred  exercises,  our  sympathies  are  just 
and  powerful ;  and  every  one  must  be  aware,  how 
much  depends  upon  the  operation  of  sympathy  in 
every  part  of  social  worship,and  especially  on  that  part 
of  it  which  gives  musical  expression  to  the  various 
emotions  that  take  possession  of  the  devout  mind. 
And  thus  to  the  native  superiority  of  the  human 
voice,  over  the  tones  of  the  finest  instrument  that 
was  ever  invented,  there  is  added  an  advantage 
which  no  instrument  can  possibly  give,  but  which 
we  conceive  to  be  essential  in  such  a  case — that  of 
feeling  all  the  while  that  the  sounds  with  which 
ours  rise  in  unison  or  harmony,  are  emitted  by  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  beings,  who  have  the  same 
hopes  and  fears,  the  same  joys  and  sorrows,  the  same 
faith  and  love,  with  ourselves.  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  experience, — the  best  church  music  on  the 
Continent  being  that  in  which  the  voice  alone  is 
employed,  and  it  having  happened,  in  some  of  the 
cathedrals  in  England,  that  when  the  organ  was 
under  repair,  and  the  choir  singing  without  accom- 
paniment, the  congregation  were  sensibly  struck 
and  affected  with  the  change  as  a  vast  improvement, 
and  the  learned  and  zealous  advocates  of  instru- 
mental music  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgment,  because  they  participated  in  the  feeling, 
of  the  multitude. 

It  must  he  acknowledged,  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties connected  with  a  choir,  which  are  not  experi- 
enced in  the  case  of  the  organ.  When  the  organ 
is  once  procured,  the  only  remaining  trouble  con- 
sists in  getting  a  good  organist.  But  the  indivi- 
duals composing  a  choir  are  undergoing  frequent 
changes;  care  must  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
character,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  ear  and  the 
voice,  that  they  bring  along  with  them  ;  the  drill- 
ing which  they  require  is  perpetual  and  laborious ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  select  such  a 
number  as  are,  in  any  tolerable  measure,  qualified 
for  the  duty.  All  this,  however,  might,  in  most 
cases,  be  got  the  better  of,  were  the  people  suffici- 
ently impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  public  worship,  and  were  they  as  anxious  «• 
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they  ought  to  be  about  the  proper  mode  of  conduct- 
ing it.  In  this  case,  neither  expense  nor  effort 
would  be  grudged,  and  these  will  commonly  remove 
all  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  right  enterprise. 
In  training  and  practising  the  choir,  we  should  al- 
ways make  use  of  the  organ,  or  other  instruments, 
m  order  to  give  the  singers  the  habit  of  sustaining 
their  voice  at  the  proper  pitch — there  being,  as 
every  one  knows,  a  natural  tendency  to  fall — and 
to  insure  steadiness  and  precision  in  the  execution 
of  whatever  they  have  to  perform — an  advantage 
that  cannot  be  so  easily  gained,  when  no  such  auxi- 
iary  is  employed.  But  having  received  this  assis- 
tance in  their  preparation  for  public  duty,  it  will 
not  only  be  unnecessary  for  them  in  church,  but 
will  mar  the  beauty  and  effect  of  their  performance 
there.  Let  the  music  be  appropriate ;  let  the  band 
be  well  balanced,  and  well  trained ;  let  the  con. 
gregation  join  in  parts,  and  in  a  subdued  tone  of 
voice ;  and  there  will  be  a  chorus,  which  in  point 
of  richness,  pathos,  and  sublimity,  no  power  or 
combination  of  instruments  can  ever  equal,  and  far 
less  surpass.  We  wish  that  this  experiment  were 
tried  by  skilful  men,  and  in  favourable  circumstan- 
ces ;  for,  in  many  cases,  we  are  sure  that  it  would 
succeed  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  all  cases  it  would 
be  productive  of  improvement,  which  will  never 
otherwise  be  either  reached  or  attempted.* 

When  we  speak  of  a  congregation  joining  in 
parts,  we  deem  it  of  importance  to  remark,  that 
females  and  boys  should  always  sing  the  treble  or 
air  part ;  and  men  the  bass,  counter,f  and  teuor,  as 
their  voices  may  best  suit.  If  the  former  take  the 
tenor  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  if  the  latter  take 
the  treble,  as  they  generally  do,  in  our  churches, 
the  effect  is  great  impaired,  independently  of  that 
violation  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  harmony 
which  it  involves.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
greater  attention  were  paid  to  this  point ;  for  until 
such  attention  is  paid,  our  congregational  music 
must  remain  very  defective.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  not  discourage  any  persons  from  joining 
as  they  best  can.  That  abstinence  from  singing, 
which  so  much  prevails  in  some  churches,  admits 
of  no  apology.  Better  that  all  sorts  of  voices  should 
unite  in  singing  the  melody,  than  that  there  should 
be  so  much  dead  and  painful  silence. 


THE  HARP  OF  BRIAN  BORO  (BOROIMHE.) 
If  any  of  our  readers  want  to  see  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  an  Irish  harp,  let  them  go  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege Museum  (Dublin),  and  there  they  will  see  the 
genuine  harp  of  Brian  Boro,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
who  used  to  solace  his  proud  and  lofty  spirit  with 


*  An  exemplification  of  this  exists  in  the  various 
Singing  Academies  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in 
Germany.  There,  voices  to  the  amount  sometimes 
of  300,  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment, 
are  employed  in  the  performance  of  sacred  music, 
with  wonderful  accuracy  and  effect.  This  shows 
what  may  be  any  where  accomplished,  not  certainly  to 
the  same  extent,  but  in  a  measure  proportioned  to  the 
advantages  that  are  enjoyed.  And  we  know  of  no 
congregation,  that  is  tolerably  numerous,  in  which  the 
attempt  to  do  what  we  have  recommended  above,  if 
made  with  real  earnestness  and  in  a  judicious  manner, 
would  not  be  attended  with  more  or  less  success. 

f  That  men  should  sins;  the  counter  part  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  "  violation  of  the  rules  and  principles  of 
harmony."— Ed.  "P.M." 


this  identical  instrument,  before  he  fell  in  his  coun- 
try's cause  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  A.D.,  1014. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  not  such  a  finished  article  as  Mr. 
Egan  of  Dawson  Street  can  supply,  at  the  ver) 
goodly  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and 
whose  pedals  are  as  complicated  as  the  levers  and 
articulations  of  the  human  foot.  The  old  Irish 
harp  was  intended  more  for  the  poet  than  the  musi- 
cian, and  was  used  as  a  subordinate  accompaniment 
to  the  recitative  of  the  minstrel ;  and  who,  in  look- 
ing at  the  harp  of  Brian  Boro,  rude  though  it  be, 
would  not  kindle  into  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm,  at 
the  thought  of  that  valiant  minstrel  king, — and 
feel  his  spirit  swelling  within  him,  as  the  words 
rise  to  his  recollection, — 

"  His  father's  sword  he  hath  girded  on. 
And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him," 

Yes !  though  the  harp  be  hung  on  Tara's  walls, 
though  it  be  as  mute  as  if  the  soul  of  music  had 
fled,  there  was  a  time  when  the  bard  made  its  wild 
notes  ring  to  his  Tyrtasan  strains,  and  roused  the 
warrior  to  the  strife,  or  awakened  within  him  the 
softer  emotions  of  love  and  pity  I 

Brian  Boroimhe  left  his  harp  with  his  son  Don- 
agh ;  but  Donagh  having  murdered  his  brother 
Teige,  and  being  deposed  by  his  nephew,  retired  to 
Rome,  and  carried  with  him  the  crown,  harp,  and 
other  regalia  of  his  father,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Pope.  These  regalia  were  kept  in  the  Vati- 
can,till  the  Pope  sent  the  harp  to  Henry  VIII., but 
kept  the  crown,  which  was  of  massive  gold.  Henry 
gavetheharp  to  the  first  Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  in 
whose  family  it  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  came,  by  a  lady  of  the 
De  Burgh  family,  into  that  of  M'Mahon  of  Cleugh, 
in  the  county  Clare,  after  whose  death  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Commissioner  M'Naniara  of 
Limerick.  In  1782  it  was  presented  to  the  Kight 
Honourable  William  Congnyham,  who  deposited  it 
in  Trinity  College  Museum,  where  it  now  is.  It  is 
thirty-two  inches  high,  and  of  good  workmanship; 
the  sounding  board  is  of  oak,  the  arms  of  red  salley, 
the  extremity  of  the  uppermost  arm  in  part  is  cap- 
ped with  silver,  extremely  well  wrought  and  chis- 
elled. It  contains  a  large  crystal  set  in  silver,  and 
under  it  was  another  stone,  now  lost.  The  buttons, 
or  ornamented  knobs,  at  the  side  of  this  arm,  are  of 
silver.  On  the  front  arm,  are  the  arms  chased  of 
the  O'Brien  family,  the  bloody  hand  supported  by 
lions.  On  the  sides  of  the  front  arm,  within  two 
circles,  are  two  Irish  wolf  dogs,  cut  in  the  wood. 
The  holes  of  the  sounding  board,  where  the  strings 
entered,  are  neatly  ornamented  with  au  escutcheon 
of  brass,  carved  and  gilt;  the  larger  sounding, 
holes  have  been  ornamented,  probably  with  silver. 
The  harp  has  twenty-eight  keys,  and  as  many 
string-holes,  consequently  there  were  as  many 
strings.  The  foot-piece  or  rest  is  broken  off,  and 
the  parts,  round  which  it  was  joined,  are  very  rot- 
ten. The  whole  bears  evidence  of  expert  work- 
manship.— Dublin  Penny  Journal. 


THE  RIVAL  SYRENS. 

A  curious  musical  contest  took  place  during  the 
summer  of  1789,  in  Ireland,  between  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  and  Miss  George,  the  latter  of  whom  had  a  voice 
of  such  extent,  that  she  sung  up  to  B  in  alto  per- 
fectly clear,  and  in  tune ;  this  being  three  notes 
higher  than  any  singer  I  ever  heard.   Mrs.  Billing- 
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ton,  who  was  engaged  on  very  high  terms  for  a  limi- 
ted number  of  nights,  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  Dublin  stage  in  the  character  of  Polly,  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,''  surrounded  by  her  halo  of  popu- 
larity. She  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  sang 
her  songs  delightfully,  particularly  "  Cease  your 
funning,"  which  was  tumultuously  encored.  Miss 
G«orge,  who  performed  the  part  of  Lucy,  (an  uphill 
singing  part,)  perceiving  she  had  little  chance  of  di- 
Tiding  the  applause  with  the  great  magnet  of  the 
night,  bad  recourse  to  the  following  stratagem ;  when 
the  dialogue  duet  in  the  second  act,  "  Why,  how 


noWj  Madame  Flirt,"  came  on,  Mrs.  Billington  gave 
her  verse  with  great  sweetness  and  characteristic  ex 
pression,  and  was  much  applauded.  Miss  George 
in  reply,  availing  herself  of  her  extraordinary  com- 
pass of  voice,  and  setting  propriety  at  detiance, 
sang  the  whole  of  her  verse  an  octave  higher,  her 
tones  having  the  effect  of  the  high  notes  of  a  sweet 
and  brilliant  flute ;  the  audience,  taken  by  surprise, 
bestowed  on  her  such  loud  applause  as  almost 
shook  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  and  an  unanimous 
encore  was  the  result. — Parke's  Musical  Memoirs. 
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THE  SKY  LARK. 

(addressed  to  a  fbiend,) 
On  hearing   one  singing  at  day-break,  during  a 
sharp  frost  on  the  Mth  of  February,  1832,  while 
the  author  was  on  travel. 

O  warn  away  the  gloomy  night, 
With  music  make  the  welkin  ring, 
Bird  of  the  dawn  ! — On  joyful  wing 

Soar  throupfh  thine  element  of  light 
I'iU  nought  in  heaven  mine  eye  can  see. 
Except  the  morning  star  and  thee. 

O  welcome  in  the  cheerful  day ! 

Through  rosy  clouds  the  shades  retire, 

The  Sun  liath  touched  thy  plumes  with  fire. 

And  girt  thee  with  a  golden  ray  ; 

Now  shape  and  voice  are  vanish'd  quite. 
Nor  eye  nor  ear  can  track  thy  flight. 

Could  I  translate  thy  strains,  and  give 
Words  to  thy  notes  in  human  tongue. 
The  sweetest  lay  that  e'er  I  sung. 

The  lay  that  would  the  longest  live, 
1  might  record  upon  this  page. 
And  sing  thy  song  from  age  to  age. 

But  speech  of  mine  can  ne'er  reveal 

Secrets  so  freely  told  above. 

Yet  is  their  burden  joy  and  love, 
And  all  the  bliss  a  bird  can  feel. 

Whose  wing  in  heaven  to  earth  is  bound. 

Whose  home  and  heart  are  on  the  ground. 


Unlike  the  lark  be  thou,  my  friend  ! 

No  downward  cares  thy  thoughts  engage. 
But  in  thine  house  of  pilgrimage, 

Though  from  the  ground  thy  songs  ascend. 
Still  be  their  burden,  joy  and  love, 
— Heaven  is  thy  home,  thy  heart  above. 

J.  Montgomery, 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION   OF  OUR  INTEL- 
LECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Whatever  tends  to  refine,  to  civilize,  to  exalt  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  man,  is  not  only  ornamen- 
tal but  useful.  This  is  the  character  and  purpose 
of  all  the  arts,  whether  painting,  sculpture,  poetry 
or  music ;  rising  above  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  sensible  and  material,  they  delight  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  infinite  and  spiritual,  and  know 
no  bound  or  limit  for  the  sphere  of  their  exertions  ; 
every  power  and  every  faculty  with  which  man  was 
endowed,  was  given  to  he  improved  and  enjoyed. 
There  is  the  same  mutual  adaptation  between 
knowledge  and  the  human  mind,  as  between  light 
and  the  eye,  sound  and  the  ear,  seed  and  the  earth. 
When  the  Almighty  endowed  the  human  voice 
with  sweetness,  compass,  flexibility,  and  power, 
and  made  it  capable  of  giving  expression  to  every 
emotion  of  the  heart — when  he  bestowed  on  the 
ear  the  power  of  the  nicest  discrimination,  and  ren. 
dered  it  one  of  the  channels  through  which  pica- 
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sure  is  conveyed  to  the  mind — can  we  doubt  that 
these  gifts  were  dispensed  with  a  view  to  their  en- 
joyment, or  that,  by  cultivating  the  powers  thus 
bestowed,  we  are  not  only  best  consulting  our  own 
happiness,  but  rendering  to  their  Giver  the  accep- 
table tribute  of  obedience. — Professor  Taylor. 


FORECASTLE  SONGS. 

Among  the  crew  of  the  vessel  were  two  English 
man-of-war's  men;  so  that,  of  course,  w«  ijoon  had 
music.  They  sang  in  the  true  sailor's  style ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  which  f*Us  a  remarkably  musi- 
cal one,  joined  in  the  choruses.  They  had  many 
of  the  latest  sailor  songs,  which  had  not  yet  got 
about  among  our  merchant-men,  and  which  they 
were  very  choice  of.  They  began  soon  after  we 
came  on  board,  and  kept  it  up  until  after  two  bells, 
when  the  second  mate  came  forward  and  called, 
"  The  Alert's  away !"  Battle-songs,  drinking-songs, 
boat-songs,  love-songs,  and  every  thing  else,  they 
seemed  to  have  a  complete  assortment  of;  and  I 
was  glad  to  find  "  All  in  the  Downs,"  "  Poor  Tom 
Bowling,"  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,"  "  List,  ye  lands- 
men," and  all  those  classical  songs  of  the  sea,  still 
held  their  places.     In  addition  to  these,  they  had 


picked  up  at  the  theatres  and  other  places  a  few 
songs  of  a  little  more  genteel  cast,  which  they  were 
very  proud  of;  and  I  shall  never  forget  hearing  an 
old  salt,  who  bad  broken  his  voice  by  hard  drinking 
on  shore  and  bellowing  from  the  mast-head  in  a 
hundred  north-westers,  with  all  manner  of  ungo- 
vernable trills  and  quavers — in  the  high  notes 
breaking  into  a  rough  falsetto,  and  in  the  low  ones 
growling  along  like  the  dying  away  of  the  boat- 
swain's "all  hands  ahoy!"  down  the  hatchway, 
singing  "  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  her." 

Perhaps,  like  me,  she  struggles  with 

Each  feeling  of  regret ; 
But  if  she  lov'd  as  I  have  lov'd, 

She  never  can  forget. 

The  last  line,  being  the  conclusion,  be  roared  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  breaking  each  word  up  into 
half-a-dozen  syllables.  This  was  very  popular; 
and  Jack  was  called  upon  every  night  to  give  them 
his  "  sentimental  song."  No  one  called  for  it  more 
loudly  than  I  did ;  lor  the  complete  absurdity  of 
the  execution,  and  the  sailors'  perfect  satisfaction 
with  it,  were  ludicrous  beyond  measure. — Dana's 
Trvo  Years  be/ore  the  Mast. 


THE     SILVER     SWAN. 
MADRIGAL  FOB  FIVE  VOICES. 


Tempo  giusto. 


Orlando  Gibbons,  1625. 
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Lean  •  ing;      her 


breast 


a   •    gainst  the    ree  -  dy 


shore. 


Thus 


P 


•b    r   P 


q-l===|: 


i=* 


:i=i: 


n*r — I"* 


is: 


;i=* 


liz*: 


breast        a    -    gainst   the  ree 


P 


dy  shore,  Thus      sang   her  first  and 


!E=f^^ 


:trp: 


:^=ic:zit 


^=^. 


-J^ZTMzzM: 


P=--P 


r=|i=- 


:|E:=ft:rp~ 


ip^t^t: 


ing      her  breast  a 


gainst      the      ree 


:rf-*^= 


JCl 


dy      shore.         Thus  sang  her   first 


:]: 


:t: 


It: 


e^eII 


:l2izUa:: 


gainst    the     ree    -    dy 


shore, 


Thus    sang      her         first  and    last,  and 


is;=s: 


:^-i- 


rn: 


:Mzz 


I 


breast 


a    •   gainst  the    ree  -  dy 


shore. 


Thus      sang       her 
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,=r^: 


:3=* 


prnr=rqr=rj==:zzn=p=»=|E" 


:i-=fr: 


i 


i::r:fc: 


I 


sung  her  first  and    last,   and  sang  no        more. 


Fare  •  well  all  joys ! 


:q=:|: 


d!^: 


iilzzp^zi^dzjr 


Sl=::l: 


i^ 


f±:i; 


^q^qsr 


35^ee3eSe^!E?SBeJ9E3-:^e?eIe3eSj 


last,  and  sang,  and   sang    •         no      more,  Farewell  all  joys!  O  death  come  close 


:r:p=t 


:ftiiE=^zi=;=r: 


:t: 


•3:!- 


:rp: 


zz^zz^njEi 


:i!^3qr 


:|^fc* 


and  last,  and      sang  no  more,  Fare  -  well,  all  joys  I  O    death    -    •    come 


SE£S3 


:er:p:r:F 


r^ 


:^ 


q==^rt 


:l^=t£ 


i: 


:t^=:!^ 


sang  no  more,and  sang,    and  sang  no       more;         O  death,  come  close    my         eyes; 


^£=f: 


=s:q5: 


3J*: 


--*- 


first  and   last,  and       sang  no  more.  Farewell  all     joys  I  Now  death  come  close  m; 


:^^g— gzip: 


£: 


.  ra«°- 


i 


rirrq! 


:3r3nr;s: 


^^E^ 


=ii=L=!^=:i\z 


:t: 


!!=(►: 


death  come  close  my        eyes ;  More    geese  than  swans  now  live,    more  fools  than   wise. 


t 


:iis=q=rj: 


:S~M: 


igxiirbi 


i- 


Srtizrd: 


1X3; 


eyes :         More   geese  than  swans  now  live,  more  fools.more    fools 


than       wise. 


mc 


:^tpc 


:$=f^ 


:w==t=zw: 


3^: 


33: 


-t- 


close   my      eyes ;      More  geese  than  swans   -    now  live,  more 


fools      than 


W 


-t!*- 


^-- 


it: 


-(t-J^-. 


q»:r:)crr:)E: 


:t: 


More  geese    than        swans  now  live,  more  fools  than  wise,  more    •      •        fools   than    wise. 


Si: 


::e3: 


1 


¥- 


-e- 


:dzzzp 


it^ 


:t: 


::i= 


jd- 


zMzz 


wisa. 


eyes. 


More   geese    than    swans  now  live,  more       fools 


than 
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Andante. 


ite 


i^ns:*: 


n^rt 


Henry  Carey,  (died  1748). 


^^Mtazz^ 


'M. 


:i=^=^rqs:;i= 


:^|" 


f" 


—a- 

r 


r- 


-*-ijr~* — ••• 


:i=:*i:i): 


Of  all    the     eirla    that  are  bo      smart.  There's  none  like  pret-ty    J  ,    ,         She  is    tha  e 
^  1  Sal  -  ly,  I 


a±=E:S:n 


E3b 


ES 


— ts^- 


— I— P — a  — a — ^ 1— — I ' ^ — I* — P — 


SEE 


I 
3al- 


:|=:^=:=zl 


:4=ti: 


-^- 


m 


""         "  ■     ■      There's  ne'er  a 


dar  •  ling  of   my 


^l^ft=^E=E 


heart,      And       she  lives  in       our 


SEE 


■ixzz 


:!S=is: 


^  _^ 


*=3f;£: 


^-4^- 


=1^: 


P 


I 


;=^=! 


i3:i? 


-N-^-A- 


rtifcrit 


la     -     dy      in     the         land,  That's  half  so  eweet  as 


Sal  .  ly, 


She    is    the 


^Eife, 


£3: 


l=t=F: 


con  8va 


^g 


E53Ei 

-fcdzzxs 


IEEE 


;^ 


:fs=i: 


-.ziz^ 


tt 


^: 


^ 


dar  -  ling   of  my         heart.         And         she  lives    in       our 


al  -  ley. 


g±EEeE±EEEt; 


— ^-^ 

I 

i — fi-y— 1-* — 


:=!-i 


-S=e: 


-- 


-Jz—cz 


r" 


-rt 


Her       fa  -  ther  he       makes      cab-ba?e  nets.  And 


/r\ 


?m 


:^ 


I     X 


he       makes      cab-bage  nets. 


:f=P: 


-"   ^^'- 


r- 


*-- — 


~=5a: 


E^E^Eq^a: 


aizzij 


-N- 


:jt 


:S=5=fe 


P=f: 


r 


:^t 


.4-_^ 


zS~Mzz^zfz 


-IS.. 


:j^-=i: 


thro'  the  streets      does      cry  them :     Her      mo  -  ther 


she       sells         la  -  ces 


m 


^rziL 


=Ftte: 


^E^^^^Ei^E 


-zzzwz:^- 

.-1 — p.«c_. 


m 


^—z^zzwzf.:z 
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^^ 


3rS 


^. 


i=J=^==it 


long, 


:K. 


:itz3t 


Se^. 


'=^-- 


:a=^: 


-.^z 


To 


such  as    need 


to      buy  them.      But    can  such 


^?^^ 


fe 


:==f: 


folks 


E£ 


■J — k= 


^■^ 


5^ 


tha   pa '  rents  be   •  of  such  a   girl 


Sal'l;?      She     is    the 


S^EgE 


^_. 


if-r-r-y 


FFF^ 


1^ 


tff- 


-n-Si* 


^^==t 


hrf=h 


J^^ftfi^: 


i=S=^:* 


a 


i^^Sa 


:^ 


dar  -   ling  ef    my 


heart,    And      she  lives     in    our 


al  -  ley. 


f-^- 


/Ti 


^dzEp: 


^ 


^ 


»: 


:il=4s 


a 1 


r 


Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day, 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  between 

The  Saturday  and  Monday. 
For  then  I'm  dreat  in  all  my  best, 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally ; 
She  is  t.he  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely  ; 
5Iy  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

Anil  rates  me  most  severely  : 
But  let  him  scold  till  he  is  tired, 

ni  bear  it  all  for  Sally; 
She  iH  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 


When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 

O I  then  1  shall  have  money ; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and,  box  and  all, 

I'll  give  it  to  my  honey ; 
And  wou'd  it  were  ten  thousand  pounds, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master,  and  the  neighbours  all, 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally ; 
And  (but  for  her)  I'd  better  be 

A  slave  and  row  a  galley ; 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O  I  then  I'll  marry  Sally, 
And  when  we're  wed  we'll  happy  be. 

But  not  in  our  alley. 


Carey  ii  the  third  Edition  of  his  Poems  published  in  1729,  before  "the  Ballad  of  Sally  in  our  Alley"  hai 

Kuced  this  note: — 

THE  ABOUMENT. 

"  In  this  little  poem  the  Author  had  in  view  to  set  forth  the  beauty  of  a  chaste  and  disinterested  passion, 
even  in  the  lowest  class  of  human  life.  The  occasion  of  his  writing  it  was  this:  a  Shoemaker's  'Prentice 
•naking  holiday  with  his  Sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a  sight  of  Bedlam,  the  puppet-shows,  the  flying- 
i  liairs,  and  all  the  elegancies  of  Moor-fields:  from  whence  proceeding  to  the  Farthing-pye-house,  he  gave 
'  ler  a  collation  of  buns,  cheese  cakes,  gammon  of  bacon,  stufp'd  beef^  and  bottled  ale;  through  all  which 
-cenes  the  Author  dodg'd  them  (charm'd  with  the  simplicity  of  their  courtship,)  from  whence  he  drew  this 
little  sketch  of  nature;  but  being  then  young  and  obscure;  he  was  very  much  ridiculed  by  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintance for  this  performance;  which  nevertheless  made  its  way  into  the  polite  world,  and  amply  recom- 
(leiined  him  by  the  applause  of  the  divine  Addison,  who  was  pleased  (more  than  once)  to  mention  it  with  ap- 
ln'obdtion.'' 
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2d  TREBLE. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


3rp=P=PE: 


:t^=^ 


Dr.  Callcott. 


i; 


zi=ii 


-tr- 

In    the     lene  - 1;    vale  of     Btresms, 


EE 


i 


fs={5 


■*-'=-^-rK- 


--^t- 


2tW: 


=1: 


— *— t" 

In    the      lonely   vale    of    streams,  A- 


:^rrzis:=?5 


-^—tiJt. 


^= 


3qZi_^ 


In   the      lonely    vale   of    streams,  In   the         vale 


r 

of    streams,  A- 


w 


^e 


i 


-JtqzezrpE: 


:fs::sa=^ 


I 


-t— -t- 


:P~t 


£?SEi 


:iT3i; 


zq=:q: 


ztzitzziiii 


A  -  bides  the     narrow        soul,    the   narrow  soul.       In    the    lone-Iy    vale  of 


^g 


::r=is:=Sp:p 


m 


:=l: 


:i=jt: 


:P= 


E5EZ^ 


liiiidzil: 


bides  the  narrow   soul,  the     narrow         soul,  the   narrow   soul.      In  the    lone  -  ly  vale    of 


q=d: 


:r^ 


^^ 


t=3t: 


:i=:* 


■■E5- 


:t 


bides  the  narrow    soul,  the    nar  •  row       soul,  the  narrow  soul 


bides 


^E 


Isr?? 


:-=[: 


the 


-■— P^-^^- 


zi=iz 


:xi^ 


— A— 1^ 


In  the     lonely  vale  of     streams,    in    the        ' 


:P=pr 


§ 


jC2: 


T=fz 


-e-i- 


iE!^: 


JCZJE 


3i-p: 


i- 


-t — ^- 


streams 


P 


:i3: 


-     in    the      lone    •   ly   vale,  in    the      lone 


vale  of  streams  a- 


3t:l»; 


-f- 


#*=:^ 


streams 


in    the      lone    -    ly    vale,    in    -    -      the     lonely      vale    of  streams  a- 


-^==^- 


^i^3^^ 


■^- 


tz^ 


—J  I — I- 


C: 


g=^ 


nar   •    row      soul 


bides 


in    the 


lone    -     ly         vale    of  streams  a- 


iiii 


:2^zt=~i==i: 


^ 


:i=^. 


i=*r:rpz*:i=i=3 


:[: 


nrzrjt 


Mizt: 


lonely  vale  of     streams,        a    -    bides  the    nar  -  row      soul,    in     the     vale    of  streams  a- 
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li-fcf^*: 


,=!qq:qc=jS:zr— ■ 


±^ 


4=5- 


B^l 


p:P: 


=^: 


-.pzft:r.w: 


Szf: 


XSi- 


■i 1 1— -»r- 


X 


:^ 


V 


bides  the  narrow     soul,     In  the    lone  -  Ij    vale   of     streams,    in    the   lone  -  ly     Yale     of 


-^■ 


ijzzi:: 


1!-©— 


:il=qrS=:1z=!=|==z=:rr:ts=f5 


5z2r:^.i=izJz|:^ar^5|5^fg|=S=|r^- 


:j(xi: 


=(*rf>S3 


-k*"- 


J ^ 


bides  the  narrow   soul,     In   the    lone  -  ly    Tale  of     streams,      in   the    lone  -  1;     Tale  of 


:?i=f:::p: 


^^-- 


-I- 


itfc 


:=]: 


:P=I 


bides  the  narrow    soul. 


in  the 


vale 


of 


S 


"9=^- 


J^-J^^\ 


-zxk. 


1!==:: 


-■ Pl- 


:zzfcrfc 


i: 


spg 


:r^:ixi± 


bides  the  narrow  soul, 


In    the    lone  -  ly  Tale   of        streams,       in    the 


Adagio. 


soul,  the  narrow 


Itfs^z'^P^ 


i]r!5ti=i^rl 


soul. 


BOUI. 


Years  roll 


on. 


seasons    re- 


^ 


:i~i 


-■X 


'zaz 

soul,  the  narrow 


:=P 


3Zj: 


iii 


soul,  the  narrow 


soul. 


soul. 


Tears    roll 


IehI? 


:i:==!: 


2d: 


5?:^ 


-o  ^^-^iC 


seasons   re- 


:S=H= 


r2d=:i~szd 


I 


^ 


:P=:P=5t: 


t=±=.X 


soul. 


soul. 


Tears     roll 


on, 


seasons    re- 


-I— 
soul,  the  narrow    soul,         soul. 


lii^lteE^i^E^ 


. — »«■ 


z:a=:i 


Teais    roll 


seasons    re    •    turn. 
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-e — Q- 


tm 


i 


:W-P-^ 


turn, 


but   he    is 


stiU 


un  -  known. 


2d: 


;g^23dni±-- 


turn. 


but  be    is 


still    • 


still     un  •  known. 


:p=ftrp: 


itrtrt 


-5^- 


turn, 


but  he    is 


Sj 


:i3: 


:pr?E=rp=:P: 


still    un  •  known, 
_  rrsLargo. 


=1= 


^tp= 


2t 


fei^ 


but    he    is 


still 


known    >    .     -    but   he    is       still  un  ■  known,  In   a 
/7>^      Moderato. 


!^i: 


sqzz^ii: 


:q: 


-J^-fv 


His  ghost    is        fold  -  ed    in    the 


/T\ 


m 


<T\ 


m^ 


^^=g= 


jt 


/^ 


itip: 


itztFfzr^P; 


-e-l=- 


S3:= :  z:=~: 


If:: 


1- 


blast  comes  cloud;    death,    and   lays    his  grey  head     low. 


r^£ii^=!^^Siil 


zzt^t-.^- 


:=S: 


-^5-^ 


Ei^Sigi 


■^^ 


vapour    of  the      fen 


n;        field,      in    the   vapour  of  the       fen  -  ny  field  of  the 


^- 


:l=:1=qt 


qs^ 


5^5? 


■:X:^-. 


:zi—^:TzMz 


:^:q5^ 


-*-:ir 


■.TZi 


jca.1 


i- 


His  ghost    is 


fold  -  ed    in    the   vapour    of  the        fen  -  ny  field,       is 


^ 


His    ghost  is 


S5 
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^^ 


:P±:f: 


rfezjz: 


-^- 


fen 


ny 


field, 


His    ghost    is      fold  -  ed    ia    the 


^i^lH; 


folded  in  the  fen  -  ny        field. 


:^=:p: 


t!^=:fc 


:fc: 


His    ghost    is       fold  -  ed    in    the 


fci!=^=:gzjEEJi|Ej-gi 


folded  in  the  fen  -  ny         field, 


W: 


jE^^nt 


mZ—iZM?^ 


-:P-_JP-- 


:w-zz 


:t^ 


tzfcggrniz:?: 


:1c: 


t: 


■g^-^^U._U_.U— - 


His      ghost       is        fold  -  ed   in   the   vapour    of  the     fen 


ny 


field,       his 


-I. «4 


ny 


^^Ei^g^^ 


zFg5FrfflEE3^pgr:S 


ghost      is 


fold  -  ed    in  the    vapour   of    the       fen 


ny       field,       in      the 


fel 


5 


■jzizz: 


:— rpzzit^: 


:a=J^^z 


35= 


=1: 


.«_!=_ 


its^ 


zizzizMzt: 


=3=*=if= 


field. 


in      the         fen  -  ny      field 


-lizzzi 

field,        in       the 


=1]-==: 
zi'I^z: 


fen  -  ny 


■.fizzfzz^-.r-±nz\zzzz3zz 


field 

zz. 


-&- 


W-fiz 


zwr.ZJi.zwzM.z!^z 


'■^z^ 


V-Z 


'-^- 


its  course  is   never  on 

ESE5^3 
ran 3iZ3i=iz_i 

se  is    never  on 


Its  course  ib    never  on 


va  •  pour      of     the        fen  -  ny        field,   its  course  is    never   on    hills. 


-^_-tzf.zt^-  ^- 


§5ggps^gigB;asp^=Eg=E^ 


va  •  pour  of     the        fen  -  ny     field,    its  course  is   never   on    hills, 
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^^E^^^g 


±= 


hiUs, 


nor       mos  -  By  vales    of  wind 


i^^: 


3d: 


nor      mos  -  s;   vales    of  wind 


hills. 


P 


■$Zm=^^ 


z^:=^zzft-p: 


=?=:P: 


:jz-|z— fe:: 


:P=l=:{t=e=P=P=rq 


::3z±:tdr£=t:— I — t 


133: 


^ 


its    course  is      ne  >  ver     on     hills,    nor     mos  -  s;    vales    of 


:t 


wind 


t:=tr=ten:^: 


:1=p: 


X3: 


j- 


:M—7t. 


its    course   is     ne  •  ver    on     hills,    nor     mos  •  sy    vales   of 


wind 


SSig 


:i:i)z:=: 


•---fi-^- 


-=>r •-• 


fe 


^^ 


of        wind 


nor         mos  -  sy  vales    of 


>=t 


'^^^±± 


^ 


:^: 


of  wind 


1 


s 


3Z5: 


3q: 


-P: 


-»J   -.I   I  ■  I  ■■  I   r 


=B: 


.EH 


3tf 


W=i=: 


iMiz 


xt 


:xL 


nor     mos  ■  sy  vales    of         wind    -    •        vales 


of 


F^^ 


^^. 


ztgr 


:=): 


l±i: 


:|Sifs 


aririza: 


i 


wind,  nor     mos 


sy      vales  of    wind 


Its  course  is  never  on 


P 


|_»_^^__gft^^^-^. 


;^zl:22; 


:|=qrtd: 


3^d^: 


ijizizazt 


-hrh^ 


nor     mos 


-tj— 


sy      vales  of   wind, 


its  course  is   never  on 


t=nw^^e=W=w: 


:±= 


l!t=s!:^ 


:t^t£: 


X5____. 


3i 


nor       mos     -     sy      vales  of    wind,  its  course  is  never  on      hills, 


=p:P 


Eg 


:fcjc: 


eE 


^ 


zfcd=^=^ 


wind,  nor       mos 


ly      Tales  of    wind,  its  course  is  never  on     hills. 
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iirn^isg 


hills. 


nor         moss;  rales,  nor         mos  -  sy    vales,   nor 


^=^=i]-iz=b=-=z=r-~z: 


1 


^^3ri:=*.-i= 


-^•5f=q?q. 


£EajE? 


i^ 


nor      moa  -  ej  Tales,  nor       mos  -  sy    vales,   nor 


hills, 


fe 


9 


:^«_i==ji: 


:p- 


-Jt~t~t--Zl»L-'^- 


±izlz:- 


3==?E=li^El=E 


:p=r?E=:r^=:r?E=- 


iprrprizp 


its    course  is    ne  -  ver  on      hills, 


:t: 


nor         mos  •  sy     vales     of 

-_-,— -p--^-— :f__:Pi. 


dz— 


iH 


its     course  is    ne-ver  on       hilla 


EIE 


nor  mos  -  sy     vales     of 


^^iggE|§^: 


— ="T — -»• 
— _■ — __(-. 


gg^S 


mos  -  sy  vales    of  wind, 


nor        mos  -  sy  vales   of 


^^^^^^ 


^ 


mos  .  sy    vales    of        wind. 


nor      vales 


of 


Pz:3:25z-h:z 

t:=dzdz:=d 


wind. 


of       wind. 


nor     vales 


of 


3i 


-fr. 


&t???^ 


?:zzzzbzzzzz£^E^  -—J^-n 


wind. 


'^- 


of      wind,  nor     mos  -  sy  vales    of       wind,    -    nor     vales 
Adagio. 


of 


:g=:^=P=^ 


:tzzzlzz' 


1X2:: 


wind,    nor 


vales    of  wind. 


E3; 


^fKeES 


-h^fa 


2i 


:=]= 
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Andante. 


WHEN  FIRST   I   SAW   THEE   GRACEFUL  MOVE. 

DUET.  Nicolo  Pasquali,  1757. 


■When  first     I 
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Ah    me    what         meant     my 
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breast,  when         first      I 
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move, 
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When         first      I 


saw  thee, 
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Ah    me,    what  meant      my 
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love?        If  love     thou        art      -     Then    fare  -  well    rest!  Say    soft  con- 
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SOPRANO, 


2d  SOPRA- 
NO.orALTO 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


Andante. 
5— #-£ 


SINCE  FIRST   I   SAW   YOUR   FACE. 

MADRIGAL  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 


Ford,  IG20. 


J. I. 


r- 

Since  first      I      saw  your    face      I      resolv'd      to 


ho  -  nour  and    re- 
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Since  first      I      saw  your    face      I      resolv'd      to 
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ho  -  nour  and     re- 
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Since  first    I      saw  your    face,    I        resolv'd      to 


ho  -  nour  and    re- 
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Since   first      I      saw  your    face,      I      resolv'd      to 
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nown      ye;      If  now      1        be      dis  -    dain'd,     I 


wish    iny         heart  had    ne  -  ver 


nowu      ye;     If 


:q~:q:z= 
:szz:; 
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I       be      dis  -    dain'd,      I       wish      my 


*— ir-«- 
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heart  had     ne  -  ver 
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nown      ye ;     If         now      I      be      dis  -    dain'd,      I      wish      my 
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now     I       be      dis  -    dain'd,     I      wish      my 
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heart  had      ne  -  ver 
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known   ye.      What     I  that  lov'd,and  you  that  lik'd, Shall  we 
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known   ye.     What    I    that  lov'd,  and  you  that  lik'd,Shall  we 
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wrangle? 
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known     ye.     What    I     thatlov'd,  and  you  that  lik'd, Shall  we 
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wrangle? 
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known     ye. 
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What  I  that  lov'd,  and  you  that  lik'd,  Shall  we    be  -  gin    to         wrangle? 
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No,   no, 


l-^-til 


:=is; 
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no,  my  heart   is 
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fast,  And     can  -  not 
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izrJ^z 


dis  -  ea  -  tan 
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gle. 
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:q= 
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No,  no,  no,  no,         no,  my  heart  is        fast.  And     can  -  not 
-fr 1 1— --"!:--1 


dis  -  en  -  tan     -    gle. 


zt-f---^-- 
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33^^,t..n:-g 


No,  no,  no,  no, 


7- 
no,  niy  heart   is 
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fast,  And     can  -  not 
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dis  -  en  -  tan    -    gle. 
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r:p~-=:;^:t:p. 
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:S=^: 


=^ 


:^: 


.t:=^=3S;= 


T- 

No,  no,  no,    no,        no,  my  heart    is        fast,  And  can  -  not  dis  -  en  -  tan     -     gle. 


Ipi 


The  sun,  whose  beams  most  glorious  are, 

Rejecteth  no  beholder ; 
And  your  sweet  beauty  past  compare. 

Makes  my  poor  eyes  the  bolder. 


Where  beauty  moves,  and  wit  delights, 
And  signs  of  kindness  bind  me. 

There,  O  there,  where'er,  where'er  1  go, 
I  leave  my  heart  behind  me. 


DEVOTION  TO  MUSIC. 

One  of  the  best  educated  musicians  of  our  ac- 
quaintance owes  his  distinguished  position  in  life 
to  the  accident  of  being  invited  to  hear  a  quartet. 
The  story  is  agreeably  enough  told,  in  a  letter  once 
addressed  to  us  by  the  hero,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  late  Baillot.  "The  vicissitudes  of  my  family 
forced  me  to  seek  employment  in  a  commercial 
establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  I  was 
treated  with  much  kindness  by  my  employer,  and 
allowed  to  prosecute  my  practice  on  the  violin  as 
an  amateur.  After  receiving  a  lesson,  as  usual, 
from  my  master,  the  celebrated  Baillot,  the  latter, 
seeing  that  I  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  in- 
vited me  to  one  of  his  quartet  parties.  On  asking 
permission  of  my  employer  to  enjoy  so  great  a  treat, 
I  was  peremptorily  refused.  Anticipating  the  fatal 
consequences  ol  disobedience,  I  could  not,  however, 
resist  the  temptation  to  hear  the  famed  quartet 
party  of  my  master,  and  at  all  risks  I  ventured  to 
gratify  my  anxious  wish.  The  next  morning  I  was 
dismissed,  and  thrown  upon  the  wide  world  with- 
out a  home,  or  an  employment.  The  tide  of  fortune 
happily  socm  turned  in  my  favour;  the  cause  of  my 
dismissal  having  excited  the  sympathy  of  Baillot, 
he  at  once  admitted  me  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire, 
and  ever  afterwards  proved  to  me  a  most  sincere 
and  devoted  friend."  Some  of  our  professional 
readers  will  probably  recognize  in  this  anecdote 
our  amiable  friend  Guynemer,  one  of  the  recent 
candidates  for  the  Edinburgh  professorship.  Had 
the  members  of  the  senate  of  the  Edinburgh  uni- 
versity appointed  Mr.  Guynemer  to  fill  the  profes- 
sor's chair,  they  would  have  found  him  a  thorough 
practical  and  theoretical  musician,  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  a  polished  gen  tleman. 

[We   take   the     foregoing    anecdote    from    the 


"  Record  of  the  Musical  Union,"  a  society  recently 
organised  in  London,  by  Mr.  J.  Ella,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  chamber  music] 


AN  ERA  IN  MUSIC  ! 

"  We  have  waited  until  the  very  last  moment,  and 
yet  we  scarcely  know  in  what  way  to  speak  of  this 
musical  prodigy — this  wonder  of  the  century — the 
beautiful,  bewitching,  thrilling  Signora  Anaide 
Castellan  Giampietro.  She  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment— the  personification — of  that  exquisite  har- 
mony which  glows  and  thrills  in  the  deep  heart  <if 
nature;  and  which,  as  Carlyle  so  rapturously  ex- 
presses it, '  is  nature,  and  beauty,  and  truth,  and  the 
inmost  soul  of  all  things  lovely.'  ffer  very  name 
modulates  itself  into  a  liquid  cadence — her  rounded, 
graceful  form  is  a  ripe  melody — her  beautiful  face  is 
a  rare  and  beautiful  burst  of  7nany  mingling  hai-mo- 
nies ;  while  her  voice! — what  shall  we  say  of  it? 
The  warble  of  a  bird,  as  she  greets  the  first  warm 
rain  of  spring,  hid  among  the  bursting  buds  and 
balmy  branches — the  voice  of  summer  winds,  as 
they  whisper  and  sign  on  the  bosom  of  the  starry 
lakelet,  where  the  wild  rose  is  born — the  clear  music 
of  foam-bells,  breaking  beneath  the  piercing  eye  of 
morning,  whose  music  is  listened  to  by  the  heart 
and  not  the  ear — the  softest,  roundest  tone  of  the 
flute,  when  breathed  upon  by  most  exquisite  lips 
full  of  love  and  lavish  of  the  grace  of  |)erfect  art — 
all  these,  concentrating  their  several  beauties  and 
fascinations,  would  still  give  you  but  a  most  faint 
and  imperfect  image  of  that  wild  and  delici(ms 
voice.  The  tones  of  beatific  spirits,  which  we  think 
we  hear  in  dreams,  can  alone  express  a  type  of  this 
wonderful  woman's  voice,  which  seems  to  well  up 
from  her  heart  into  her  little  throbbing  and  melting 
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throat — that  rises  and  falls  and  trembles  like  a  dove's 
in  cooing — and  sheds  itself,  like  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  upon  the  soliciting  air." 

The  critic  got  soberer  after  this  burst,  and  with 
his  feet  on  earth,  added, — 

"  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  nearly 
all  tlKj  great  female  singers  of  the  present  day,  for 
many  years  past — Malibran,  Sotag,  Grisi,  Persiani, 
Mrs.  Wood,  and  the  rest,  and  we  say  frankly, 
without  any  sort  of  hesitation,  that  Anaide  Castel- 
lan is  the  superior,  by  many  degrees,  of  either  of 
them.  We  are  not  certain,  but  we  think  it  pos- 
sible, that  Malibran  may  have  a  little  exceeded 
Castellan  in  her  contralto  tones,  and  Grisi  may 
have  been  a  trifle  more  perfect  in  the  highest  range 
of  her  soprano ;  yet  in  no  one  person  who  ever  sang 
were  the  beauties  of  the  soprano  and  contralto  so 


admirably  united.    This  is  the  universal  opinion  of 
musicians,  so  far  as  we  have  heard." 

Published  in  the  "  Illustrated  London  Life,"  as 
the  very  words  of  a  New  York  critic. 


MUSICAL  OSTRICH. 

The  77th  Regiment  received  some  time  since, 
from  Colonel  Warnington,  British  Cimsul  at  Tri- 
poli, a  remarkably  iine  young  ostrich.  This  bird 
walks  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and  keeps  good 
time  with  the  music,  and  should  the  band  be  play- 
ing in  the  squares  or  gardens  he  walks  round  the 
musicians,  keeping  all  the  little  boys  away.  He 
was  obliged  at  first  to  be  muzzled,  as  his  fondness 
for  music  was  so  great,  that  he  manifested  a  curious 
fancy  to  eat  the  music  books. 


JoTin  O'KeefTe. 


OLD      TOWLER. 

FROM  THE  OPERA  OF  "THE  CZAK  PETER.' 

A . 


Wm.  Shield. 
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window  throng,  Fleet  Tow  -  ler  leads  the       cry,    -     -  A 
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rise,  the    burthen         of  their 


song.  This      day     a    stag  must   die. 
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forward,  harkfornard  tan     -     tivy, 


with    a        hej 


ho 


chevy. 
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hark 
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forward,  hark  forward  tan 
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hark       forward, 


hark  forward,  hark 
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forward,       hark  forward,         tan  -  ti  -  vy,  tan  -  ti  -  vy.         Hark,       hark 
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forward  tan  -    tivv 


A     -     riEC,   the  burthen     of  their  song,  this   day       a    stag  must 
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die, 


this 


day      a    stag  must    die,        this 


day      a     stag  must    die. 


atiEF 


^zftzp|:^i^z 


,Q1J- 
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The  cordial  takes  its  merry  round, 
The  laup^h  and  joke  prevail. 

The  huntsman  blows  a  jovial  sound, 
The  dogs  snuff  \ip  the  gale  ; 


The  upland  glades  they  sweep  along*. 

O'er  fields,  through  brakes,  they  fly, 
The  game  is  roused,  too  true  the  song- 

This  day  a  stag  must  die! 

With  a  hey  ho,  chevy,  &c. 
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MUSICAL  COWS. 

Blailame  de  Genlis  says, "  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Cbateau  of  tlie  Count  de  Voss,  where  I  heard,  for 
the  first  time,  a  ravishing  concert.  If  the  scheme 
were  universally  adopted,  it  would  give  the  country 
inexpressible  charms.  The  plan  was  to  form  cows 
into  flocks,  and  to  hang  about  their  necks  harmonic 
bells.  These  formed,  in  the  most  beautiful  manuer, 
perfect  major  concords,  in  several  octaves,  both 
high  and  low.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  this 
delicious  harmony.  When  it  is  at  a  small  distance 
it  forms  a  celestial  music,  of  which  the  irregularity 
and  the  sweetness  act  so  powerfully  on  the  imagi- 
nation that  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  it  without 
the  most  lively  emotion." 


MUSICAL  DESERTERS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  music,  with  all  her  bewitch- 
ing attractions,  has,  in  so  many  instances  failed  to 
retain  lier  professional  votaries.  Ashmole  was  a 
chorister,  and  afterwards  became  an  antiquary,  a 
virtuoso,  a  herald,  a  naturalist,  and  a  hermetico- 
philosopher.  Dr.  Hooke  was  also  originally  a  cho- 
rister, which  he  gave  up  and  took  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  and  architecture. 
Sir  William  Petty  was  at  one  time  professor  of 
music  at  Gresham  College;  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  imiuense  estate,  by  various  exertions  of  his 
great  talents,  he  was  successively  a  physician,  a 
mathematician,  a  mechanic,  a  projector,  a  contrac- 
tor with  government,  and  an  improver  of  land.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  scientific  Herschell,  who, 
brought  up  an  organist,  abandoned  music  for  natu- 
ral philosophy,  became  the  first  astronomer  of  his 
time,  and,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  in- 
scribed his  name  in  the  heavens. 


DISCERNBIENT  OF  AMATEURS. 

When  I  was  very  young,  I  often  amused  myself 
with  playing  school-boy  tricks,  of  which  my  audi- 
tors never  failed  to  become  the  dupes.  I  would 
play  the  same  piece,  at  one  time  as  of  Beethoven; 
at  another  of  Czerny;  and  lastly  as  my  own.  The 
occasion  on  which  I  passed  myself  oft'  for  the  author, 


I  received  both  protection  and  encouragement:  "It 
really  was  not  bad  for  my  age."  The  day  I  played 
it  under  the  name  of  Czerny,  I  was  not  listened  to: 
but  when  I  played  it  as  being  the  composition  of 
Beethoven,  I  made  dead  certain  of  the  "bravos"  of 
the  whole  assembly.  The  name  of  Beethoven  brings 
to  my  recollection  another  incident,  which  confirms 
my  notions  of  the  artistical  capacity  of  the  dilettanti. 
You  know  that  for  several  years,  the  band  of  the 
Conservatorio  have  undertaken  to  present  the  public 
with  his  symphonies.  Now  his  glory  is  consecrated, 
the  most  ignorant  among  the  ignorant,  shelter  them- 
selves behind  his  colossal  name;  and  even  envy 
herself,  in  her  impotence,  avails  herself  of  it,  as  with 
a  club,  to  crush  all  contemporary  writers  who  ap- 
pear to  elevate  themselves  above  their  fellows. 
Wishing  to  carry  out  tlie  idea  of  the  Conservatorio 
(very  imperfectly,  for  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed 
me),  I  this  winter  devoted  several  musical  perform- 
ances almost  exclusively  to  the  bringing  forward  of 
duets,  trios,  and  quintets  of  Beethoven.  I  made 
sure  of  being  wearisome;  but  I  was  also  sure  that 
no  one  dare  say  so.  There  were  really  brilliant 
displays  of  enthusiasm:  one  might  have  easily  been 
deceived,  and  thought  that  the  crowd  were  subju- 
gated by  the  power  of  genius;  but  at  one  of  the  last 
performances,  an  inversion  in  the  order  of  the  pro- 
gramme completely  put  an  end  to  this  error.  With- 
out any  explanation,  a  trio  of  Pixis'  was  played  in 
the  place  of  one  by  Beethoven.  The  "bravos" 
were  more  numerous,  more  brilliant  than  ever;  and 
when  the  trio  of  Beethoven  took  the  place  assigned 
to  that  of  Pixis,  it  was  found  to  be  cold,  mediocre, 
and  even  tiresome;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  many 
made  their  escape,  pronouncing  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  impertinence  in  Monsieur  Pixis  to  presume  to  be 
listened  to  by  an  audience  that  had  assembled  to 
admire  the  master-pieces  of  the  great  man.  I  am 
far  from  inferring  by  what  I  have  just  related,  that 
they  were  wrong  in  applauding  Pixis'  trio;  but 
even  he  himself  could  not  but  have  received  with  a 
smile  of  pity  the  applause  of  a  public  capable  of 
confounding  two  compositions  and  two  styles  so 
totally  difl'erent;  for,  most  assuredly,  the  persons 
who  could  fall  into  such  a  mistake,  are  wholly  un- 
fit to  appreciate  the  real  beauties  in  his  works. — 
Liszt. 
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GERMAN  LOVE  OF  MUSIC. 

There  is  no  city  in  Germany,  except  perhaps 
Vienna,  where  music  is  more  a  passion  with  the 
people,  than  in  Dresden.  From  the  king  to  the 
boor,  every  individual  takes  delight  in  it;  and, 
what  is  more,  seems  able,  not  merely  to  appreciate 
the  pleasure  which  it  yields,  but  to  comprehend  its 
highest  mysteries.  Their  devotion  to  it,  as  you 
may  easily  conceive,  is  therefore  intense.  Sweet 
sounds  mingle  with  all  the  affairs  and  business  of 
their  lives — it  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  to 
dinner — it  proves  the  loadstone  to  the  numerous 
gardens  within  and  without  the  town — its  magic 
fills  the  opera-house  with  crowds,  and  congregates 
thousands  at  the  Linkische  Sad— and  on  Sundays,  it 
attracts  even  Protestants  within  the  magnificent 
pile  of  the  Hoch  Kirche,  although  dedicated  to  the 
mummery  of  book  and  bell. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  devotee  myself,  so  far  as 
regards  nones  and  vespers,  and  ^'^ries  and  iWisereres, 
I  took  care  not  to  miss  either  the  vespers  of  Satur- 
day, or  the  grand  mass  of  Sunday.  On  both  occa- 
sions, the  king  of  Saxony  was  present,  and  the  choir 
and  orchestra  were  consequently  in  full  strength. 
Not  a  single  performer  was  absent.  The  grand 
mass  takes  place  every  Sunday  at  eleven  o'clock; 
and  by  that  hour  every  corner  of  the  church,  which 
is  of  immense  size,  was  crowded  with  worshippers. 

The  music  on  this  occasion  was  superb,  and 
fully  equalled  any  that  I  have  heard  at  some  of  the 
best  of  our  musical  festivals  in  England.  The 
members  of  the  band  are  all  eminent  as  performers, 
and  having  long  practised  together,  there  was  con- 
sequently an  ensemble  effect,  which  can  never  be 
obtained  from  even  the  best  musicians,  when 
drawn  accidentally  from  all  quarters  of  the  eaith. 
There  were  no  women  in  the  choir;  the  presence 
of  the  sex  in  an  organ  gallery,  being  contrary  to  the 
strict  rules  of  Catholicism.  The  parts  usually  as- 
signed to  them,  were  sung  by  two  Castrati,  whose 
tones,  so  far  as  regards  power,  are  certainly  worth 
an  hundred  female  voices,  in  music  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  splendid  duet  between  the  Alto  and 
Soprano,  in  the  Miserere  in  the  day's  mass,  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  It  would  have  melted  the  heart 
of  the  most  rigid  Calviuist,  and  perhaps  convinced 
him,  that  when  sacred  music  is  really  well  execut. 
ed,  there  are  no  surer  wings  than  such  seraphic 
sounds,  to  lift  the  soul  to  heaven.  Music  is  the  re- 
vealed employment  of  the  saints  in  light,  says  a 
celebrated  writer  on  religion;  and  why  should  it 
not  form  part  of  the  worship  of  the  saints  in  this 
sphere  of  darkness  and  of  death? 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  convince  a  stranger 
"f  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  people  of  Saxony  for 
uusic,  and  of  the  general  acquaintance  which  they 
oossess  with  all  that  is  tasteful  in  this  delightful 
art  let  him  go  on  a  Sunday  summer  evening  to  the 
lAnkische  Bad,  a  beautiful  garden  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  about  a  mile  from  Dresden.  There  he 
will  find  thousands  congregated  under  the  shade  of 
the  Linden  trees,  whiling  away  the  hours,  and  en. 
joying  themselves  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  a  flask  of  Cdttbusser  bier,  qualified  with 
lemon  and  sugar,  and  listening  to  the  chefs  d^ceuvres 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Rossini.  At 
this  garden  I  heard  music  for  a  few  groschen,  which 
1  could  not  have  had  in  England  for  a  crown,  and 
from  a  band  of  performers,  too,  not  one  of  whom 
received  more  than  a  couple  of  shillings  a  night. 

How  miserably,  indeed,  would  some  of  your  best 


British  gutscrapers  exist  here,  if  they  were  to  de- 
pend solely  on  the  Cremona  for  their  daily  bread  ■ 
I  suspect  their  fare  would  be  black  bread  and  sour 
krout,  at  the  best;  and  yet  the  conceited  block- 
heads toss  their  heads  and  imagine  themselves  pro- 
fessors !  Could  the  every  day  orchestra  of  one  of 
the  Dresden  Lust  gardens,  be  only  transported  to 
Scotland,  it  might,  in  time,  give  the  people  there  a 
relish  for  scientific  music.  But  in  respect  to  musi- 
cal matters,  we  can  yet  be  considered  as  little  better 
than  barbarians.  A  few  importations  of  that  kind 
from  the  Continent,  would  have  a  wonderful  effect 
in  improving  our  taste,  as  well  as  in  creating  a 
more  general  relish  for  what  in  every  age  has  been 
thought  the  most  lieavenizing  of  pursuits,  and  the 
highest  of  all  artificial  enjoyments. 

"  Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain. 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  the  plague ; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  adored 
One  power  of  physic — Melody  and  Song.' ' 

When  Weber  superintended  the  German  opera, 
I  am  told  he  took  a  fatherly  charge  of  the  band  at 
the  Linkische  Bad;   accordingly,  nowhere  do  you 
hear  greater  lamentations  for  his  loss,  or  more 
touching  expressions  of  regret  at  his  fate,  than  in 
this   city.     It  was  here,  in  Dresden,  that  Weber 
composed  his  opera  of  Der  Freyschutz ;  although, 
by  permission  of  his  sovereign,  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  Berlin.    As  the  production  of  this  piece 
forms  the  most  striking  incident  in  his  life,  as  well 
as  an  era  in  the  dramatic  music  of  Germany,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Dresden  should  feel  proud  that  its  composition  is 
associated  with  their  city.      But  indeed  all  over 
Germany  the  admiration  of  Der  Freyschutz  is  in- 
tense; and  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  every  Ger- 
man, when  any  part  of  the  opera  is  talked  of,  but 
more  particularly  the  overture,  tells  a  tale  of  esteem 
and  affection,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  not  less 
honourable  to  their  own  taste  than  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  composer;  while  it  loudly  proclaims, 
that  Weber,  of  all  other  modern  musicians,  had 
touched  the  true  chord  of  the  German  soul.    The 
overture  to  Der  Freyschutz,  when  executed  in  the 
manner  I  have  heard  it  in  Germany,  is  at  once  felt 
to  be  a  composition  of  deep  and  characteristic  ex- 
cellence. The  arrangement  of  its  inarticulate  notes, 
in  fact,  seems  to  indicate  the  breathings  of  that 
abstract  and  metaphysical  feeling  which  so  univer- 
sally distinguishes  the  mind,  poetical  as  well  as 
philosophical,  of  this  country.    The  spirit-hushing 
solemnity,  too,  of  its  first  movements,  is  in  admir- 
able unison  with  the  expected  theme,  and  in  spite 
of  the  wildness  of  the  romance,  nothing  can  be 
conceived  better  calculated  to  bear  the  spirit,  not 
into  Elysium,  but  into  that  sombre  region  of  spirit- 
ual awe,  in  which  the  muse  of  Germany  so  much 
delights. — Strang's  Letters  from  Germany  in  1831. 


THE  SNOWDROP. 

The  snowdrop  is  the  herald  of  the  flowers. 
Sent  with  its  small  white  flag  of  truce  to  plead 
For  its  beleaguer'd  brethren : — suppliantly 
It  prays  stern  winter  to  withdraw  his  troop 
Of  winds  and  blustering  storms  ;  and  having  won 
A  smile  of  promise  from  its  pitying  foe, 
Keturns  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand 
To  the  expectant  host. 

From  Poems  by  T.  Westwood. 
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William,  who  high  upon  the  yard, 

Rock'd  by  the  billows  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  sigh'd  and  cast  his  eyes  below ; 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 


So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air. 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast. 

If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hears. 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest; 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet, 

Slight  envy  William's  lips  those  kisses  sweet. 
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"  O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear  I 

My  TOWS  shall  ever  true  remain : 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear. 

We  only  part  to  meet  again  : 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds,  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

"  Believe  not  what  the  landsmen  say. 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind ; 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors  when  away, 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find ; 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 

For  thou  art  present  whereso'er  I  go. 

"  If  to  far  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright. 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white; 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view. 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

"  Though  battle  calls  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet  safe  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return ; 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye." 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word. 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosoms  spread, 
No  longer  must  she  stay  on  board ; 

They  kiss'd — she  sigh'd — he  hung  his  head : 
Her  less'ning  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land, 
"  Adieu,"  she  cried,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 
[The  ballad  of  Black-eyed  Susan  was  written  by 
John   Gay,   and    the    music  composed    by   Richard 
Leveridge.] 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MOZART. 

The  light  thrown  upon  celebrated  compositions 
by  the  personal  history  of  their  author  conveys 
sometimes  a  satisfaction  to  the  spirit,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  any  other  sort  of 
reading.  When  we  observe  the  earnest  affec- 
tionate sweetness  that  predominates  in  the  works  of 
Mozart,  we  feel  a  natural  interest  in  the  inquiry, 
whether  all  this  feeling  had  an  echo  in  his  own 
breast — whether  it  was  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding moral  beauty — or  whether  it  could,  by 
any  chance,  be  a  thing  assumed,  for  the  mere  su- 
perficial delectation  of  our  ears  and  nerves.  To 
find  that  Mozart  himself  was  the  being  that  his 
music  paints — that  goodness  and  beauty  had  one 
common  sanctuary  in  his  soul,  solves  a  psychologi- 
cal problem,  in  which  all  admirers  of  genius  are 
deeply  interested. 

Mozart's  nature  was  early  developed  in  that  se- 
vere school  of  the  affections  and  sympathies,  ad- 
versity. The  idea  of  his  father,  mother,  and  sisters 
seemed  intertwined  with  his  being;  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  early  dreams  of  glory,  and  in  those  trium- 
phant moments  when  he  would  say  he  lived  for 
Germany,  the  thought  of  the  household  hearth  and 
the  circle  so  dear  to  him  was  never  absent.  He 
was  the  creature  of  sociality  and  sympathy. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  lead  the 
reader  into  some  of  the  less  known  passages  of  the 
life  of  Mozart;  and,  as  the  early  adventures  of  that 
prodigy  (when  precocity  was  rarer  than  it  now  is) 
are  well  known,  we  will  take  the  composer  in  his 
twenty.second  year,  at  a  time  when  his  genius  had 
ripened  into  excellence,  and  had  home  many  of  the 
fruits  which  we  enjoy  at  the  present  day.  At  this 
period  of  his  life,  being  unappointed  and  without 
certain  means  of  income,  young  Mozart,  attended 


by  his  mother,  went  to  Paris  in  quest  of  fame  and 
fortune.  There  he  was  fated  to  undergo  one  of  the 
most  painful  of  calamities — to  see  his  mother  die 
in  a  foreign  land,  far  removed  from  any  of  those 
domestic  attentions  which  would  have  been  so 
soothing  and  consolatory  to  the  sufferer,  in  the  bo- 
som  of  her  family  and  of  her  home.  Desolate  and 
unsupported  as  was  his  own  condition,  he  watched 
over  his  parent  to  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate ;  and 
his  letters  on  this  occasion  to  his  friends  show  a 
delicate  tenderness  and  consideration,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  so  abstracted  a  being. 

Madame  Mozart  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
sudden  and  severe  attacks  of  illness,  which,  how- 
ever, when  she  was  at  Salzburg,  generally  yielded 
to  household  remedies.  When  thus  seized,  sh« 
was  usually  bled,  and  took  a  powder  called  pulvis 
epilepticus,  which  was  believed  among  her  own 
circle  to  possess  marvellous  virtues;  but,  alas!  such 
an  article  was  unknown  in  the  pharmacopoeia  ot 
Paris,  and,  wanting  the  accustomed  aid,  there  was 
no  help  for  the  poor  lady.  Under  these  distressing 
circumstances,  therefore,  Mozart  was  obliged  to 
undergo  his  bereavement  On  the  night  of  his 
mother's  death,  when  all  was  over,  Mozart  wrote 
to  the  Abh6  BuUinger,  at  Salzburg,  requesting  him 
to  prepare  his  father  for  the  melancholy  tidings, 
and  by  the  same  post  he  wrote  home,  concealing 
the  truth,  but  describing  his  mother's  illness  as 
very  alarming.  The  former  letter  is  so  interesting 
and  graphic,  that  we  extract  it 

"  Paris,  July  3,  1778. 

"  Sympathise  with  me,  my  dear  friend.  This 
has  been  the  most  melancholy  day  in  my  life.  I 
write  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  tell  you  that 
my  mother,  my  dearest  mother,  is  no  more.  God 
has  called  her  to  himself.  I  saw  clearly  that  she 
must  go,  and  I  resigned  myself  to  the  will  of  God. 
He  gave,  and  he  can  take  away. 

"  Picture  to  yourself  all  the  distress  and  anxiety 
that  I  have  undergone  for  the  last  fortnight.  She 
died  without  consciousness  of  her  illness;  her  life 
was  extinguished  like  the  flame  of  a  taper.  She 
had  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament  and  holy 
unction,  but  for  the  last  three  days  she  was  con. 
stantly  delirious  and  rambling,  and  to-day,  at 
twenty-one  minutes  after  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, she  was  seized  with  a  stupor,  and  soon  lost  all 
sense  and  feeling.  I  pressed  her  hand  and  spoke 
to  her,  but  she  neither  saw  me,  heard  me,  nor  gave 
the  least  sign  of  perception,  and  in  this  state  she 
lay  for  five  hours ;  that  is  to  say,  till  twenty  minutes 
after  ten  at  night;  when  she  died;  no  one  being 
by  but  myself,  Mr.  Haine,  a  good  friend  of  ours, 
whom  my  father  knows,  and  the  nurse.  I  cannot 
at  this  time  write  to  you  the  whole  particulars  of 
the  illness:  but  I  really  believe  nothing  could  have 
saved  her.  I  am  now  most  desirous  that  you  will 
prepare  my  poor  father  for  this  melancholy  intelli- 
gence. I  must  beg  this  of  your  friendship.  I  wrote 
to  him  by  this  post,  but  merely  said  that  she  was 
very  ill,  and  shall  wait  for  his  answer  before  I  tell 
him  the  whole.  God  give  him  strength  and  forti- 
tude. My  dear  friend,  I  have  not  merely  now,  but 
have  been  long  since,  supported, — through  the  pe- 
culiar grace  of  God,  I  have  borne  the  whole  with 
confidence  and  firmness.  When  she  became  so 
very  bad,  I  prayed  for  two  things, — that  God  would 
give  my  mother  a  happy  dying  hour,  and  to  me 
strength  to  support  it;  and  in  both  instances  my 
petition  was  more  than  answered.  Let  me  beg  of 
you,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  to  comfort  and  aup- 
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pott  my  father;  talk  to  him  m  such  a  way,  that, 
when  he  knows  the  norst,  he  may  not  take  it  too 
much  to  heart.  My  sister,  too — go  to  her,  and  pre- 
pare her  J  she  must  not  know  yet  of  the  death.  Say 
what  you  will  to  her — use  your  own  discretion  in 
the  matter,  but  do  not  leave  me  in  expectation  of 
any  further  misfortune.  Comfort  them  both,  and 
write  to  me  soon,  I  pray  you. — Adieu." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  desolate  and 
afflicting  situation  than  that  of  a  youth  left  alone 
in  a  strange  land  to  perform  the  last  offices  towards 
the  remains  of  a  mother.  This  was  not  all;  Mozart 
was  not  making  money  at  Paris,  and  his  father 
felt  great  concern  for  his  means  of  meeting  the 
funeral  expenses,  and  the  exposure  to  imposition 
which  his  inexperience  ran  the  risk  of.  Knowing 
how  little  his  son  had  been  used  to  act  for  himself, 
the  father  underwent  a  series  of  distracting  appre- 
hensions. In  a  letter,  shortly  before  this  event,  he 
shows  his  son  how  much  the  family  rely  upon  his 
prudence  and  good  conduct;  he  then  paints  what 
straggles  he  has  gone  through,  what  sacrifices  he 
has  made  to  educate  his  children;  and  hopes  the 
reward  will  be  some  honourable  appointment  for 
Lis  son,  and  that  his  own  grey  hairs  may  be  re- 
leased from  the  painful  drudgery  of  lesson-giving. 
Experience  of  these  narrow  circumstances  of  his 
family  clouded  Mozart's  entrance  into  life  with 
melancholy. 

When  we  know  that  the  noble  symphony  in  D 
(the  one  commencing  with  an  allegro  movement 
and  a  fiery  unison,  that  no  one  who  has  heard  can 
ever  forget)  may  be  traced  to  this  Paris  journey, 
and  that  it  was  first  performed  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  quality  of  Mozart's 
genius  in  his  twenty-third  year.  That  it  had  all 
the  maturity  of  the  practised  master,  is  evident ; 
and,  from  this  early  specimen  alone,  we  may  judge 
of  the  transcendant  superiority  of  such  instrumental 
music  over  any  other  known  in  that  day.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  art,  it  appears 
wonderful  that  a  person,  capable  of  producing  such 
novelties,  should  have  failed  in  establishing  the 
opinion  of  his  genius;  but  such  was  the  fact. 
After  many  irritating  failures  at  rehearsal,  the 
symphony  went  pretty  well,  and  was  applauded ; 
but  no  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  com- 
poser— no  desire  shown  to  engage  him;  and  the 
immortal  spirit  which  dwelt  within  the  youthful 
musician  was  wholly  unrecognised. 

Mozart  conceived  a  powerful  and  unconquerable 
dislike  to  the  French,  and  their  tastes  in  music, 
during  his  stay  in  Paris.  He  afterwards  ridiculed 
their  style  in  a  work  little  known,  called  Muska- 
lische  Spass  (musical  merriment),  a  little  symphony, 
which  brings  together  all  the  ludicrous  features 
which  distinguished  the  French  school  at  that 
period.  But  his  disappointment  was  deep;  for, 
knowing  how  well  Gluck  had  succeeded  with  his 
operas,  which  are  all  written  in  the  loftiest  vein  of 
lyric  tragedy,  he  had  imagined  that,  by  writing  his 
best,  merit  would  also  be  discovered  in  him.  This 
was,  however,  a  miscalculation.  Gluck's  success 
was  founded  on  the  national  partiality  for  the 
classical  stateliness  and  solemn  declamation  of  the 
ancient  drama.  The  same  tastes  which  fostered 
the  school  of  Racine  and  Corneille  found  much  to 
admire  in  the  plan  of  musical  tragedies  constructed 
on  the  Greek  model;  but,  from  the  predilections  of 
the  French  in  other  respects,  we  are  constrained  to 
believe,  that  the  finest  things,  aud  the  truest  to 
nature  and  passion  in  these  works  of  Gluck  suc- 


ceeded only  by  accident ;  and  that,  while  the 
"pomp  and  circumstance"  of  the  representation" 
attracted  attention,  the  more  subtle  movements 
escaped.  Certain  it  is,  that,  during  the  whole  of 
Gluck's  supremacy  in  Paris,  the  taste  of  the  city  at 
large  was  as  low  as  it  well  could  be. 

Mozart,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  powers, 
forgot  that  he,  a  young  unknown  man,  was  compet- 
ing with  one  who  had  the  voice  of  Europe  on  his 
side,  and  who  had  established  himself  by  a  succes- 
sion of  dramatic  masterpieces.  The  public,  seventy 
years  ago,  were  as  reluctant  to  commit  themselves 
by  the  hasty  recognition  of  genius,  as  they  are,  at 
the  present  day,  prone  to  over-estimate  it,  to  con- 
jecture its  presence,  and  anticipate  its  influence  on 
the  slightest  grounds.  Had  Blozart  stayed  longer 
at  Paris,  and  written  more,  we  believe  that  he  might 
have  established  himself  in  the  position  he  desired ; 
instead  of  repeating  the  strokes  of  his  genius,  how- 
ever, he  expected  to  be  judged  on  the  ex  pcde  Hcr- 
culem  principle;  and  this  the  Parisians  were  not 
willing,  or  not  competent,  to  do. 

As  soon  as  Mozart  was  left  alone  in  Paris,  his 
father  recalled  him,  prudently  dreading  the  fascina- 
tions of  that  pleasure-loving  capital  to  a  young  man 
of  his  age  and  temperament. 

It  is  very  affecting  to  find  the  father  of  such  a 
genius  as  Mozart  reckoning  what  means  of  living 
together  in  Salzburg  they  might  confidently  rely 
on.  The  father  writes, "We  might  certainly  get 
120  florins  a  month,  without  reckoning  the  sale  of 
my  violin  school ;  which  is  at  the  least  50  florins  a 
year;  or  the  10  florins  a  month,  which  your  sister 
earns  and  pays  for  her  clothing  out  of,  as  she  has 
now  the  two  little  countesses  to  teach  daily."  Such 
were  the  humble  circumstances  in  which  this  esti- 
mable and  gifted  family  found  themselves  after 
having  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  visited  all  the 
principal  courts, and  received  the  most  distinguished 
notice.  But  their  money  was  exhausted  in  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  such  expeditions; — travelling 
charges,  and  dress,  such  as  was  thought  necessary 
to  appear  in  at  the  houses  of  the  great,  left  them 
scarcely  any  thing  to  bring  home  but  their  trinkets. 
The  archbishop  of  Salzburg  who  had  at  first  per- 
mitted these  journeys,  on  one  occasion  refused,  and 
afterwards  said  that  he  did  not  like  his  people  to 
go  about  on  such  begying  expeditions.  This  was 
the  humiliating,  and,  we  may  say,  brutal  designa- 
tion given  to  the  most  honourable  musical  tours 
ever  undertaken. 

Mozart  was  now  established  as  concert-vieister  (a 
degree  under  Kapellmeister)  at  Salzburg,  with  li- 
berty, if  he  composed  an  opera,  to  bring  it  out  at 
either  Vienna  or  Munich.  Nothing  was  to  hinder 
his  studies  or  any  speculations  that  he  might  choose 
to  engage  in.  He  was  not  to  play  the  violin  at 
court,  but  to  sit  at  the  piano-forte,  with  absolute 
power  over  all  the  music  of  the  archbishops' 
establishment,  his  chapel  included.  On  the  journey 
from  Paris  to  Salzburg  Mozart  encountered  several 
adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  his  personal 
and  artistical  character  is  pourtrayed  in  lively  co. 
lours.  At  Strasburg  he  gave  a  little  model  concert 
by  subscription,  at  which  he  played  nearly  every 
thing  himself,  and  gained  3  louis  d'ors.  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  brilliant  receipt,  he  was  advised  to 
venture  upon  a  grand  concert  at  the  theatre,  which, 
in  point  of  audience,  was  a  complete  failure;  yet 
those  who  were  present  were  so  en  uusiastic  in 
their  applause,  that  Mozart  said  his  head  ached  as 
much  with  it  as  if  the  theatre  had  been  full.    "  I 
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would  rather,"  he  rtrites, "  if  1  could  have  foreseen 
how  few  persons  would  have  attended,  have  given 
the  concert  gratis  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
theatre  filled;  for,  upon  my  honour,  nothing  is 
more  melancholy  than  to  see  a  grand  entertainment 
of  eighty  covers  and  only  three  people  to  sit  down 
to  it.  And  then  it  was  so  cold!  I  soon  warmed 
myself,  however,  and  to  show  Messieurs  the  Stras- 
burgers  that  I  did  not  take  the  thing  to  heart,  I 
played  a  great  deal  for  my  own  entertainment— 
mitch  more  than  I  promised,  and,  by  way  of  finale, 
for  a  long  time  out  of  my  head.  I  have  also  twice 
performed  publicly  on  the  two  best  organs  of  Sil- 
bermann  in  the  Neukirche,  and  the  Thomaskirche. 
I  have  at  least  gained  fame  and  honour.' 

We  shall  now  see  with  what  enthusiasm  he  en- 
tered upon  the  task  of  composition. 

"  Manheim,  Nov.  12,1778. 

"  •  *  •  Seller's  company,  which  you  know  by 
reputation,  is  here.  M.  von  Dalberg  is  the  director 
of  it,  and  he  will  not  let  me  go  until  I  have  com- 
posed a  duodrama  for  him ;  and  his  proposal  has 
not  cost  me  much  consideration,  for  indeed  this  is 
a  task  that  I  have  always  longed  for.  I  forget 
whether,  when  I  was  here  before,  I  wrote  you  any 
account  of  this  kind  of  pieces;  but  I  saw  such  a 
one  twice  with  the  greatest  delight.  In  fact,  no- 
thing ever  surprised  me  so  much  in  my  life,  for  I 
had  always  imagined  it  impossible  that  such  things 
could  produce  any  effect.  You  are  aware  that  no- 
thing is  sung:  the  music  is  like  an  obligato  (accom- 
panied) recitative,  with  declamation  between,  and 
stopping  every  now  and  then  for  the  speaking 
produces  a  magnificent  impression.  The  piece  I 
saw  was  the  '  Medea'  of  Benda,  who  has  written 
another  also, '  Ariadne  in  Naxos,'  both  truly  admir- 
able. Benda  was  always  my  favourite  of  the 
Lutheran  Kapell-meisters,  and  I  am  so  fond  of 
these  works  that  I  always  carry  them  about  with 
me.  Conceive  my  joy  at  having  to  do  what  I  have 
so  long  wished.  Let  me  tell  you  an  opinion  of 
mine.  Operatic  recitative  should  be  treated  in  this 
manner  generally,  that  is  to  say,  spoken,  and  only 
sung  when  the  words  tend  naturally  to  musical 
expression." 

From  this  letter  we  may  refer  to  an  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  lyric  stage,  viz.  that  the 
Mozartean  opera,  as  exhibited  in  one  of  its  most 
impassioned  and  beautiful  specimens,"  Idomeneo," 
arnse  out  of  the  combination  of  two  models  in  the 
mind  of  Mozart : — Gluck  and  Benda.  In  the  divine 
instrumental  symphonies  to  the  recitative,  in  their 
impassioned  modulation  and  surprising  cadences, 
Benda  was  as  much  surpassed  by  Mozart,  as  Gluck, 
though  not  in  force  and  simplicity,  was  also  by  him 
in  richness  and  elegance  of  melody.  Yet  these 
were  the  men  who  undoubtedly  opened  the  route 
for  Mozart  in  serious  opera. 

George  Beuda,  who  has  now  dwindled  to  a  name, 
was  nevertheless  one  of  the  men  of  genius  from 
whom  his  native  opera  derived  a  powerful  impulse. 
The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  mono- 
drama,  which  became  so  influential  on  the  lyric 
theatre  of  Germany,  is  given  by  the  biographer  of 
this  musician : — "  Beuda  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  declamation  and  action  of  an  actress  at  Gotha, 
of  the  name  of  Brandes,  who  had  no  talent  for  sing- 
ing, and  he  considered  how  he  could  combine  her 
powers,  as  an  actress,  with  the  effect  of  music. 
The  thought  of  a  melodrama  struck  him,  and  this 
he  communicated  to  his  friend  Engel,  of  Berlin, 
who  was  then  at  Gotha  with  Gotler.     He  was  in- 


formed that  a  similiar  idea  had  otdu^red  tO  Ao^i- 
seau,  who  had  carried  it  into  execution,  though  but 
feebly,  in  his  Pygmalion.  Benda  was  nevertheless 
encouraged  to  attempt  such  a  wort.  Brandes,  the 
actor,  composed  the  text  of  the  melodrama, ' Ariadiie 
in  Naxos,'  from  hints  by  the  composer  and  his 
friend.  The  words  have  no  extraordinary  merit, 
but  the  story  is  well  adapted  for  effect.  Benda 
undertook  the  composition,  which  he  treated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  proper  air  through- 
out the  whole ;  but  the  music  occasionally  relieves 
the  declamation,  and  endeavours  to  extend  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  words. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  enchanting  performance,  and 
Reichardt,  a  critic  of  no  mean  eminence,  said  of  it, 
that  such  genuine  music  had  never  before  been 
heard  within  the  walls  of  a  German  theatre." 

Mozart  was  never  fuller  of  that  spirit  of  hope 
and  enjoyment  which  rendered  him  so  truly  him- 
self, than  in  the  month  of  November,  1780,  when 
he  was  at  Munich  actively  preparing  his  opera  of 
'  Idomeneo '  for  performance  at  the  ensuing  Car- 
nival. He  had  an  admirable  band  to  write  for; 
but  the  singers  were  indifferent,  with  the  exception 
of  Dorothea  and  Lisetta  Wendling,  the  first  and 
second  Soprani.  Raff,  the  tenor,  was  an  old  man, 
and  had  lost  all  power  of  sustaining  notes ;  but  he 
was  dearly  loved  by  Mozart  for  the  simplicity  and 
honesty  of  his  character.  The  goodness  and  bene- 
volence of  the  young  composer's  disposition  are 
illustrated  in  a  great  many  passages  of  his  corres- 
pondence that  refer  to  this  singer.  We  cannot, 
however,  dwell  upon  these  at  present  The  follow- 
ing extracts,  referring  to  Idomeneo,  are  irresistible 
— they  abound  in  suggestion : — 

"  I  want  for  the  march  in  the  second  act,  which 
is  first  heard  in  the  distance,  some  mutes  for  truiti- 
pets  and  horns,  which  are  not  to  be  had  here. 
Send  me  one  of  each  by  the  next  coach,  that  others 
may  be  made  from  them."  There  is  something 
quite  unusual  in  this  early  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  brass  instruments ;  the  efiTect 
at  rehearsal  was  probably  not  quite  what  Mozart 
intended;  but  the  remedy  was  prompt. 

"The  rehearsal  went  admirably.  Six  violins 
only,  but  all  the  wind  instruments,  and  nobody 
present  but  the  sister  of  M.  Seau,  and  young  Count 
Seinsheim.  This  day  week  we  shall  have  the 
second  rehearsal,  and  then  the  first  act  will  have 
twelve  violins,  and  the  second  will  be  rehearsed  as 
the  first  was  to-day.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  delight 
and  astonishment  prevails.  I,  however,  expected 
nothing  less ;  and  I  assure  you  I  went  to  this  re- 
hearsal as  pleased  and  contented  as  if  I  had  been 
going  to  a  feast.  •  *  «  My  cough  has  become 
rather  worse  by  these  attendances;  one  easily  gels 
overheated  in  playing  for  honour  and  fame.  Rafl" 
sings  his  airs  the  last  thing  before  he  goes  to  bed 
at  night,  and  the  first  when  he  wakes  in  the  morn- 
ing. •  •  *  In  the  last  scene  of  the  second  act, 
Idomeneo  has  an  air,  or  a  sort  of  cavatina,  between 
the  choruses;  in  this  place  it  will  be  better  to  make 
a  mere  recitative,  during  the  intervals  of  which  the 
instruments  may  be  used  with  efl'ect;  for  in  this 
scene,  which,  from  the  action  and  grouping  that  I 
have  planned  with  Legrand,  will  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  opera,  there  will  be  such  noise  and 
confusion  on  the  stage,  that  an  air  in  such  a  situa- 
tion would  make  a  bad  figure.  Besides,  it  thunders; 
and  that  will  never  be  heard  if  Raff  sings.  The 
efl'ect  of  a  recitative  between  the  choruses  will  be 
incomparably  better." 
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Mozart  had  an  intelligent  and  sympathising 
friend  in  his  father;  but  we  may  perceive  that  he 
did  not  act  always  by  paternal  advice  when  it  sa- 
voured of  worldliness,  and  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
the  higher  interests  of  art.  The  following  sugges- 
tions, forwarded  from  Salzburg  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, were  wholly  disregarded: — "  I  recommend 
you  not  to  think  of  the  musical  public  only,  when 
you  are  at  your  work,  but  also  of  the  unmusical 
public.  You  know  that  for  ten  instructed  connois- 
seurs there  are  a  hundred  ignoramuses;  do'nt, 
therefore,  forget  the  popular,  as  it  is  called ;  you 
must  do  something  to  tickle  the  long  ears."  Mozart's 
answer  is  characteristic.  •  •  •  « Don't  fret 
yourself  about  my  being  popular;  the  opera  con- 
tains music  for  all  sorts  of  people,  but  nothing  for 
long  ears," 

(To  be  Continued  at  page  250.) 


SONNET. 
It  is  thy  wife  I  sweet  Husband,  open  quick, 

I  am  a  weary  wanderer  footsore  ; 
My  very  soul  within  me  turneth  sick 

To  find  thy  granite  gates  are  shut  so  sure, 
And  1  without ! — I  am  thy  weary  wife, — 

Travelling  hitherward  with  painful  feet 
Thro'  light  and  dark  a  woful  half  of  Ufa 

To  seek  thee  HERE. — Thousaid'st  we  here  should 
meet, 
Describing  all  this  place,  even  as  thou  past 

From  my  cold  arms  into  the  colder  night ; 
And  now  outweary  and  outworn  at  last. 

Fainting,  with  feeble  cry  and  failing  sight, 
Downfall'n  my  Husband's  marble  house  before; — 
He  hears  me    not,  he  sleeps, — then  Death  undo  the 
door  I  M.  R, — Athenceum, 


SAMUEL  WESLEY. 

Samuel  Wesley,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
musicians,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Wesley,  brother 
of  John  Wesley,  the  celebrated  founder  of  tlie 
Methodists.  He  was  horn  at  Bristol  on  the  24th 
of  February  1766;  and  used  to  remark,  with  a  very 
natural  feeling  of  pleasure,  that  his  birth-day  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Handel,  who  was  born  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1684. 

As  a  musician,  his  celebrity  is  greater  on  the 
continent  than  in  his  own  country.  His  composi- 
tions are  grand  and  masterly;  bis  melodies  sweet, 
varied  and  novel;  his  harmonies  bold,  imposing, 
unexpected,  and  sublime;  his  resources  were  bound- 
less, and  if  called  upon  to  extemporise  for  half  a 
dozen  times  during  an  evening,  each  fantasia  was 
new,  fresh,  and  perfectly  unlike  the  others.  His 
execution  was  very  great,  close  and  neat,  and  free 
from  labour  or  efl'ort;  and  his  touch  on  the  piano- 
forte delicate  and  chantante  in  the  highest  degree. 
His  favourite  contemporaries  were  Clementi  and 
Woelfl ;  his  models  in  early  life  were  Battishill  and 
Worgan  on  the  organ,  and  subsequently  Sebastian 
Bach.  Of  young  Pinto,  who  was  taken  away  in 
the  prime  of  life,  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  rap- 
ture, and  thought  him  the  Mozart  of  this  country. 
The  amateur,  the  late  Mr.  Goodbehere  (son  of 
Alderman  Goodbehere),  he  also  remembered  in 
high  terms  of  admiration.  Mr.  Wesley  was  remark- 
able for  great  energy,  firmness,  nobleness  of  mind, 
freedom  from  envy,  penetration,  docility,  approach- 
ing to  almost  an  infantine  simplicity,  and  unvary- 
ing adherence  to  truth.  These  cliai  acteristics  were 
united  with  a  credulity  which  exceeded,  if  possible, 
that  which  marked  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  John 


Wesley.  His  passions  were  exceedingly  strong, 
and  from  a  habit  of  always  speaking  bis  mind,  and 
his  having  no  idea  of  managenient  or  the  finesse  of 
human  life,  he  too  often,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
wit  or  the  bitterness  of  his  sarcasm,  unthinkingly 
caused  estrangements,  if  not  raised  up  an  enemy. 
His  conversation  was  rich,  copious,  and  fascinat- 
ing; no  subject  could  be  started  which  be  could 
not  adorn  by  shrewd  remarks,  or  illustrate  by  some 
appropriate  and  original  anecdote.  For  many 
years  it  bad  been  his  constant  habit  to  study  the 
Bible  night  and  morning,  and  as  no  meal  was  taken 
before  he  had  ottered  up  his  orisons  to  heaven,  so 
he  never  lay  down  without  thanksgiving.  He  dis- 
claimed ever  having  been  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  observing,  "That  although  the 
Gregorian  music  had  seduced  him  to  their  chapels, 
the  tenets  of  the  Romanists  never  obtained  any 
influence  over  bis  mind."  He  was  regarded  with 
peculiar  solicitude  by  his  uncle,  John  Wesley,  who, 
writing  in  reference  to  his  supposed  conversion  M 
Popery,  observes, "  He  may,  indeed,  roll  a  few  years 
in  purging  fire,  but  he  will  surely  go  to  heaven  at 
last."  Mr.  Wesley  was  accustomed  to  relate  that 
his  father  (the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley),  when  dying 
called  him  to  his  bedside,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
words,  "  Omnia  vanitas  et  vexatio  spiritus  ptatet 
amare  Deum  et  illi  sermre ;"  and,  blessing  him,  he 
added,  "  Sam,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven." 

Mr.  Wesley  died  on  the  11th  of  October,  1837,  in 
his  seventy-second  year,  leaving  a  large  family, 
nearly  ail  of  whom  are  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  acquirements. 


ALEXANDER  BATTA. 
This  charming  violoncellist,  when  a  mere  child, 
was  a  pupil  of  Platel,  a  man  of  considerable  ability. 
His  health  was  so  delicate  that  he  was  often  unable 
to  attend  the  parties  to  which  he  was  invited  as  a 
performer.  One  evening,  when  he  had  to  go  to  a 
party  at  the  Prussian  Minister's,  he  was  so  unwell 
as  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  He  called  his  pupil, 
and  said  to  him, "  Go,  my  boy,  and  play  for  me,— 
say  that  I  have  sent  yon."  The  child  set  out,  and 
arrived  at  the  splendid  mansion  soaked  with  rain, 
covered  with  mud,  and  out  of  breath  with  haste. 
The  servants  in  the  antechamber  stopped  him,  and 
wanted  to  turn  him  out,  in  spite  of  his  resistance. 
His  voice  reached  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
came  out  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  *'  What 
do  you  want,  boy  ?"  said  the  Minister.  "  1  am  little 
Batta,  and  I  am  come  to  play  in  place  of  M.  Platel, 
who  has  sent  me."  The  bystanders  laughed;  and 
the  poor  child,  confused  and  frightened,  could  only 
repeat  innocently— "  I  am  little  Batta!"— "  Well," 
said  some  one,  "  after  all,  if  Platel  has  sent  him  he 
must  be  capable  of  doing  something."  He  was 
brought  into  the  Music-room,  and  desired  to  take 
his  bass.  His  task  was  no  trifle — to  take  a  part  in 
Beethoven's  famous  quintet  in  C,  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Storm.  He  had  not  played  a  dozen 
bars,  when  bravos  were  heard  from  all  sides,  and 
De  Beriot,  astonished  at  the  energy  with  which  he 
played  his  part,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  said, 
"  Charming,  my  dear  boy  !  You  will  one  day  be  a 
great  artist."  And  the  whole  musical  world  knows 
how  well  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  Batta 
was  in  London  in  1839,  and  delighted  all  who  heard 
him  by  the  richness  and  beauty  of  his  tone,  and  the 
inimitable  grace  and  expression  with  which  he  sang 
dpon  his  instrument. 
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THE  SPRING  AND  THE  BROOK. 


It  may  be  that  the  Poet  is  as  a  Spring, 
That,  from  the  deep  of  being,  pulsing  forth, 
Proffers  the  hot  and  thirsty  sons  of  earth 
Refreshment  unbestowed  by  sage  or  king. 
Still  is  he  but  an  utterance, — a  lone  thing, — 
Sad-hearted  in  his  very  voice  of  mirth, — 
Tuo  oftea  shir'ring  in  the  thankless  dearth 


Of  those  affections  he  the  best  can  sing. 

Put  Thou,  O  lively  Brook  I  whose  fruitful  way 

Brings    with   it   mirror'd  smiles,  and  green,  and 

flowers, — 
Child  of  all  scenes,  companion  of  all  hours, 
Taking  the  sioiple  cheer  of  ev'ry  day, — 
How  little  is  to  thee,  thou  happy  Mind, 
That  solitary  parent  Spring  behind  I 

Richard  Monchton  Milnes. 


1st 
SOPRANO. 


2d 
SOPRANO. 


TENOR. 


AS  FAIR  AS  MORN,  AND  FRESH  AS  MAY. 

MADRIGAL  FOR  THREE  VOICES.  John  Wilbye  (1598.) 
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May,  Appear'd  my     Flo  •  ra,bright  and    gay,  appear'd  my        Flo  -  ra  bright  and   gay. 


warbling    forth,       warbling  forth  a       roun    •    de    •     lay. 
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a  roun  -  de  -  lay,  a  roun  -  de  -  lay,  a  roun  -  de  -  lay,  a  round,  a  roun- de  •  lay, 
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lay,       When  love,  when  love  enchanting         in    her  eye,  Inspir'd    me  thus  my    doom    to    try, 
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lay,     When  love,  when  love  enchanting  in  her  eye,   Inspir'd  me  thus  my  doom  to  try,  in- 
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cept   a    faithful   heart,Tbat    ne  •  ver,  ne  -  ver      will  from  you  de  •  part, 
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roun    •    de   -  lay,  Then  frown'd, then  frQWQ'd,theafrowi>'d|and  bade  me  haste  a   -    way. 
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MY     AIN    FIRESIDE. 


Words  by  Mrs.  EUsuhetk  Hamilton,  Authoress  of"  The  Cottagers  of  Glenhurnie,"  ^c. 


Andante. 
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«  Scottish  air. 


O  I  ha'e  seen  great  anes,  and    sat     in  great  ha's, 'Mang  lords  and  'niang-  la -dies  a' 
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Ance  mair  with  delight  round  my  ain  ingle  cheek, 
Wi'  the  friends  o'  my  youth  hamely  pleasures  1  seek  ; 
Nae  force  now  upon  me  to  seem  wae  or  glad, 
I  may  laugh  when  I'm  merry  and  sigh  when  I'm  sad. 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 
O  sweet  is  the  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside. 

Nae  falsehood  to  dread,  and  nae  malice  to  fear, 
But  truth  to  delight  me,  and  kindness  to  cheer  ; 
O*  a*  roads  to  pleasure  that  ever  were  tried. 
There's  nane  half  sae  sure  as  ane's  ain  fireside. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside. 

O  sweet  is  the  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside. 


"When  I  draw  in  my  stool  on  my  cosey  hearthstane, 
My  heart  loups  sae  light  I  scarce  ken't  for  my  ain  ; 
Care's  down  on  the  wind,  it  is  clean  out  o'  sight, 
Past  troubles  they  seem  but  as  dreams  of  the  night. 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 
O  sweet  is  the  blink  o*  my  ain  fireside. 

I  hear  but  kend  voices,  kend  faces  I  see, 
And  mark  saft  affection  glent  fond  frae  ilk  e'e, 
Nae  fleetchings  o'  flattery,  nae  boastings  of  pride, 
'Tis  heart  speaks  to  heart  at  ane's  ain  fireside. 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 
O  sweet  is  the  blink  o*  my  ain  fireside. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  .OF  MOZART. 
{Concluded  from  page  245.) 

Mozavt  laboured  hard  to  get  an  appoiniiuent  at 
Munich,  the  cordiality  of  the  intercourse  he  enjojed 
with  many  musical  families  in  that  city  was  much 
to  his  taste.  But  though  he  produced  the  oft'erto- 
rium,  Misrecnrdias  Domini,  a  litany,  and  other 
pieces  in  the  highest  style  of  church  music,  which 
proved  how  well  fitted  he  was  for  the  office  of 
Kapell-meister,  more  particularly  when  there  were 
no  hetter  existing  composers  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many than  Holzbauer  and  the  Abbg  Vogler,  he 
was  still  unsuccessful.  There  is  a  predestination 
to  good  fortune,  or  the  contrary,  in  these  matters — 
the  appointments  were  all  filled,  and  no  prince 
thought  it  necessary  to  create  a  new  one  on  bis 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  Mozart. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  young  composer  had 
active  enemies,  and  the  shresvd  and  cautious  old 
Mozart  did  not  conceal  the  opinion  among  his  in- 
timate connections,  that  the  Abbg  Vogler  had  been 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  those  enemies. 

RnchlitZjthe  celebrated  German  critic, entertains 
the  opinion  that  Mozart's  genius  profited  by  his 
transplantation  to  Vienna,  and  the  suggestion  is 
not  without  some  colour  of  truth.  An  elegance  of 
taste  prevails  in  the  cultivated  circles  of  that  capital 
which  must  have  been  most  influential  on  such  a 
composer  as  Mozart.  There  is  not  a  more  charac- 
teristic touch  of  German  life,  as  exhibited  in  the 
relations  of  princes  and  their  musical  establish- 
ment, than  may  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  com- 
poser describing  his  arrival  at  Vienna  in  the  suite 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  in  March,  1781. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Mi>zart  was  the  first 
piano-forte  player  in  Europe — that  he  had  written 
a  grand  opera,  and  a  vast  deal  of  admirable  church 
music — and  yet  we  find  him  complaining,  that 
while  two  Italian  singers  belonging  to  the  chapel 
were  indulged  with  a  separate  table,  he  is  placed 
to  dine  with  the  valets,  cooks,  confectioner,  and 
other  principal  servants  of  the  household!  The 
friends  that  Mozart  found  in  Vienna  soon  put  it 
out  of  the  Archbishop's  power  to  repeat  this  gross 
insult.  He  had  long  addressed  the  young  musician 
in  the  third  person  (formerly  the  custom  in  Ger- 
many when  speaking  to  menial  servants),  with 
occasional  additions  the  most  gratuitously  affront- 
ing that  a  surly  nature  and  high-born  ignorance 
could  suggest.  In  a  few  months  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion; they  parted  for  ever;  and  Mozart  had  the 
satisfaction,  if  revenge  had  any  place  in  his  nature, 
of  seeing  his  haughty  lord  disgraced  and  neglected 
by  the  emperor  and  his  court. 

The  energy  of  the  composer's  nature  is  well 
painted  in  the  foUowingsentencesof  a  letter,  written 
soon  after  the  journey  to  Vienna: — "O  if  I  had 
but  known  that  I  should  be  here  in  Lent,  I  would 
Have  written  a  little  oratorio,  and  given  it  for  my 
benefit  at  the  theatre,  as  is  sometimes  done.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  write,  as  I  well  know  the 
voices.  I  would  gladly  give  a  public  concert,  but 
I  know  that  would  not  be  permitted." 

Mozart  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
piano-forte  player  at  Vienna  on  the  third  of  April, 
1781,  at  the  concert  annually  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  musicians.  The 
applause  was  so  vehement  and  so  continued,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  to  the  instrument  again. 
What  most  pleased  him,  however,  was  the  amaz- 
ing siU'nce  and  attention  of  the  auditory.    Doubtless 


here  was  something  very  ditt'erent  to  the  manner  of 
the  rattling  figurantes  who  usually  engaged  atten- 
tion for  the  hour  and  were  forgotten. 

Vienna,  even  sixty  years  ago,  was  described  by 
Mozart  as  the  true  land  of  piano-forte  playing,  and 
to  the  present  hour  it  maintains  its  character.  The 
brilliant  and  expressive  style  of  the  new  virtuoso 
procured  him  distinguished  attention  from  many 
ladies  of  high  rank.  The  Countess  Thun,  whom 
Mozart  characterises  as  the  most  charming  lady  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  his  life,  not  only  made  him  a 
present  of  a  beautiful  piano,  but  continued,  on  all 
occasions,  the  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  bis 
genius.  His  way  of  life  was  diligent  enough.  In 
the  gloomiest  time  of  the  year — December,  his 
Frisi-ur  was  with  him  at  six  in  the  morning:  he 
then  composed  till  ten,  and  afterwards  commenced 
lesson-giving  at  the  rate  of  twelve  lessons  for  six 
ducats.  During  this  part  of  his  existence,  before 
his  expenses  became  great,  his  father  and  sister 
at  Salzburg  received  frequent  remittances  from 
him  :  he  never  forgot  them  nor  their  wants. 

The  sources  of  Mozart's  income  during  the  ten 
eventful  years  of  his  life  at  Vienna  were  teaching,, 
composing,  concert  giving,  &.C.  He  never  enjoyed 
any  appointment  with  a  settled  income;  every 
louis  d'or  was  gained  by  hard  labimr,  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  a  harassing  life,  to  which  the  cares  of 
wife  and  children  were  soon  added,  how  amazingly 
his  immortal  compositions  accumulated  !  It  is  this 
part  of  Mozart's  history  that  distinguishes  him  from 
any  other  musician.  Leisure  and  easy  circum- 
stances have  produced  from  men  of  genius  many 
delightful  fruits,  as  the  lives  of  Bach,  Handel, 
Gluck,  and  other  composers  evince.  But  to  create 
so  noble  a  fame  as  did  Mozart  by  hours  stolen  from 
sleep,  from  business,  and  even  from  occasional  dis- 
sipation, is  a  wonder  that  the  history  of  future 
generations  will  hardly  parallel.  Whole  movements 
and  even  entire  compositiims  were  sketched  in  a 
night;  and  the  technical  details  being  often  filled 
up  by  pupils  who  were  acquainted  with  the  master's 
system  of  composition,  his  inventive  faculty  was 
allowed  a  free  and  uninterrupted  course.  So  un- 
exhausted by  rapid  production  did  that  remain, 
that  the  catalogue  of  his  works  preserved  by  him 
for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  even  displays  im- 
provement  in  the  fire  and  originality  of  his  concep- 
tions. Had  Mozart  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Gluck  or 
Haydn,  no  one  can  say  what  he  would  have  done, 
but  every  one  who  knows  the  character  of  his 
genius  will  believe  that  he  would  have  gone  on  still 
planning  and  still  accomplishing  higher  efforts. 

The  peculiar  mission  of  Mozart  was  undoubt- 
edly to  put  the  finishing  grace  to  melody ;  and  in 
doing  this  his  harmony  became  more  polished,  and 
his  music  altogether  more  penetrating  and  exquisite 
than  that  of  his  predecessors.  His  influence  upon 
Haydn,  whom  he  outstripped  in  the  symphony 
style,  by  first  completing  the  modern  form  and 
model  of  that  species  of  writing,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  make  them- 
selves accurately  acquainted  with  the  dates  of  their 
several  compositions.  Mozart's  operas,  compared 
to  those  of  Gluck,  are  as  Shakspeare  to  Sophocles; 
if  neither  so  simple  nor  so  uniformly  elevated,  they 
are  more  various,  and  quite  as  passionate.  But 
we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  by  our 
regard  for  this  subject  into  speculations  that  would 
better  suit  a  regular  biography  than  an  article  de- 
signed merely  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  life 
and  character  of  a  great  musician. 
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The  following  particulars  relating  the  end  of  the 
composer's  career  are  new  in  England.  It  is  re- 
ported, on  the  authority  of  Neukonim,  that  Mozart, 
when  taking  leave  of  Haydn,  previously  to  the 
journey  of  the  latter  to  England,  said,  "  I  fear,  my 
father,  that  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  see  one 
another."  In  the  year  1791  a  rheumatic  inliaiu- 
matory  fever  was  epidemical  at  Vienna;  it  carried 
off  many,  and  Mozart  among  the  number,  after 
some  months'  gradual  decline;  but  his  health  had 
been  previously  weakened  by  occasional  excesses  in 
drinking,  frequent  night- watching,  and  unremitting 
labour.  Just  before  his  death  bis  wcn'ldly  prospects 
had  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect;  his  appoint- 
ment as  Kapell  meister  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  regular 
commissions  from  Hungary  and  Holland,  promised 
to  secure  himself  and  family  from  a  repetition  of 
the  embarrassments  to  which,  through  bad  manage- 
ment, they  had  been  frequently  exposed.  But  too 
late!  It  added  bitterness  to  his  end,  that  he  found 
himself  about  to  die  when  he  had  in  his  own  mind 
just  learned  to  compose,  and  was  beginning  to  live 
for  his  art. — Monthly  Chronicle. 


OLE  BUL'S  NIAGARA. 

The  following  article,  written  by  Mrs.  Child,  de- 
scriptive of  a  new  violin  composition  by  Ole  Bull, 
appears  in  the  "  Broadway  Journal,"  a  New  York 
literary  paper: — 

You  ask  me  for  my  impressions  of  Ole  Bui's 
"  Niagara."  It  is  like  asking  an  iEolian  harp  to 
tell  what  the  great  organ  of  Freyburg  does.  But 
since  you  are  pleased  to  say  that  you  value  my  im- 
pressions, because  they  are  always  my  own,  and  not 
another  persons — because  they  are  spontaneous, 
disinterested,  and  genuine — I  will  give  you  the  tones 
as  they  breathed  through  my  soul,  without  anxiety 
to  have  them  pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 

I  did  not  know  what  the  composer  intended  to 
express.  I  would  have  avoided  knowing,  if  the  in- 
formation had  been  oB'ereil ;  fiU'  I  wished  to  hear 
what  the  music  itself  would  say  to  me.  And  thus 
it  spoke!  The  serenely  beautiful  opening  told  of  a 
soul  going  forth  peacefully  into  the  calm  bright 
atmosphere.  It  passes  along,  listening  to  the  half 
audible,  many-voiced  murmurings  of  the  summer 
woods.  Gradually,  tremulous  vibrations  fill  the 
air,  as  of  a  huge  cauldron  seething  in  the  distance. 
The  echoing  sounds  rise  and  swell,  and  Hualiy  roar 
and  thunder.  In  the  midst  of  this  stands  the  soul, 
striving  to  utter  its  feelings. 
**  Like  to  a  mighty  heart  the  music  seems. 

That  yearns  with  melodies  it  cannot  speak." 

It  wanders  away  from  the  cataract,  and  again 
and  again  returns  within  sound  of  its  mighty 
echoes.  Then  calmly,  reverentially,  it  passes  away, 
listening  to  the  receding  chorus  of  Nature's  tremen- 
d(ms  drums  and  trombones;  musing  solemnly  as  it 
goes,  on  that  vast  sheet  of  waters,  rolling  now  as  it 
has  rolled, "  long,  hmg  time  ago." 

Grand  as  1  thimght  "Niagara"  when  I  first 
heard  it,  it  opened  upon  me  with  increasing  beauty 
when  I  heard  it  repeated.  I  then  observed  many 
exquisite  and  graceful  touches,  which  were  lost  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  first  impression.  The  multi. 
tudinous  sounds  are  bewildering  in  their  rich 
variety. 

**  The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep." 
"  The  whispering  air 
Sends  inspiration  from  the  rocky  heights, 
And  dark  recesses  of  the  cavern  roco ; 


The  little  rills,  and  waters  numberless, 

Bend  their  notes  with  the  loud  streams." 

There  is  the  pattering  of  water-drops,  gurglings, 
twitterings,  and  little  gushes  of  simg. 
**  The  leaves  in  myriads  jump  and  spring. 

As  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 

Some  Robin  Gcodfelloiv  were  there. 

And  all  the  leaves  in  festive  glee 

Were  dancing  .to  the  minstrelsy." 

The  sublime  waterfall  is  ever  present,  with  its 
echoes;  but  present  in  a  calm  contemplative  soul. 
One  of  the  most  poetic  minds  I  know,  after  listen- 
ing to  this  music,  said  to  me, "  The  first  time  I  saw 
Niagara,  I  came  upon  it  through  the  woods,  in  the 
clear  sunlight  of  a  summer's  morning;  and  these 
tones  are  a  perfect  transcript  of  my  emotions."  In 
truth,  it  seems  to  me  a  most  wonderful  production; 
a  perfect  disembodied  poem;  a  most  beautiful 
mingling  of  natural  sounds  with  the  reflex  of  their 
impressions  on  a  refined  and  poetic  mind.  This 
serene  grandeur,  this  pervading  beauty,  which 
softens  all  the  greatness,  is  probably  the  principal 
reason  why  it  does  not  captivate  the  ears  of  the 
public  as  much  as  they  had  anticipated. 

It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  any  work  of  art  to 
be  much  talked  of  before  it  appears.  People  had 
formed  all  sorts  of  expectations,  and  were  disap- 
pointed not  to  hear  their  own  conceptions  uttered 
in  sound.  Some  expected  to  hear  all  "  Niagara," 
with  its  powerful  bass  notes,  on  the  violin  abne; 
and  apparently  forgot  that  they  owed  to  Ole  Bui's 
genius  the  grandly  expressive  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. 

I  suppose  that  "  Niagara"  was  not  received  with 
loud  applause,  because  the  souls  of  the  audience 
were,  like  my  own,  t<io  much  stilled  by  its  solemn 
and  majestic  beauty.  When  1  heard  that  many 
were  disappointed  in  it,  1  fell  as  if  my  spirit  would 
be  suft'ocated  to  remain  in  a  city,  that  had  not  souls 
to  appreciate  a  production  like  that.  But  one  never 
need  distrust  the  human  soul.  It  always  responds 
to  what  comes  from  the  soul.  During  the  following 
days,  people  who  were  strangers  to  Ole  Bui  were 
continually  saying  to  me, "  1  was  indignant  at  the 
want  of  enthusiasm."  "Really,  I  have  never  before 
been  so  much  impressed  with  Ole  Bui's  genius." 
Then  came  tidings  that  foreign  critics,  and  musical 
amateurs,  who  were  present,  thought  it  a  composi- 
tion full  of  majesty  and  beauty,  and  were  surprised 
that  it  was  not  received  with  warmer  applause. 
Like  all  refined  and  skilfully  elaborated  produc- 
tions, it  will  take  time  to  grow  upon  the  popular 
ear.  If  I  were  to  hear  it  a  hundred  times,  I  should 
discover  some  new  beauty  every  time,  though  I 
should  never  be  able  thoroughly  to  appreciate  it. 
The  artist  has  thrown  into  it  the  earnest  strength 
of  his  soul,  and  prepared  it  with  great  care,  because 
he  wished  to  offer  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  country. 
Perhaps  America  will  not  discover  the  magnificence 
of  the  compliment,  till  applauding  E'jrope  teaches 
her  its  value. 

At  the  second  concert,  a  Rondo  Giocoso,  of  Ole 
Bui's  composing,  greeted  my  ears  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  the  lightest,  airiest  thing  imaginable;  like  the 
hum  of  bees  among  the  flowers.  It  is  the  very 
Spirit  of  Joy,  throwing  smiles  and  roses  as  she 
dances  by. 

Then,  too,  I  heard  "  The  Solitude  of  the  Prairie  " 
for  the  iirst  time ;  and  never  did  music  so  move  the 
inmost  depths  of  my  soul.  Its  spiritual  expression 
bieathes  through  heavenly  melodies.  With  a  voice 
earnest  and  plaintive  as  the  nightingale,  it  spoke  to 
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me  of  iuward  conflict;  of  the  soul  goinp;  forth  into 
solitude,  alone  and  sad.  The  infinite  stretches  itself 
out,  in  darkness  and  storm.  Through  the  tierce 
tempestuous  struggle,  it  passes  alone,  alone,  as  the 
soul  must  ever  go  through  all  its  sternest  conflicts. 
Then  comes  self  renunciation,  humility,  and  peace. 
And  thus  does  the  exquisitely  beautiful  music  of  this 
Prairie  Solitude  lay  the  soul  lovingly  into  its  rest. 

Many,  who  have  hitherto  been  moderate  in  their 
enthusiasm  about  Ole  Bui,  recognise  in  these  new 
compositions  more  genius  than  they  supposed  him 
to  possess.  Tastefully  intertwined  fantasias,  or 
those  graceful  musical  garlands,  rondos,  might  be 
supposed  to  indicate  merely  a  pleasing  degree  of 
talent  and  skill.  But  those  individuals  must  be 
hard  to  convince,  who  do  not  recognise  the  presence 
of  genuine  inspiration,  in  the  deep  tenderness  of 
the  mother's  prayer,  that  sounds  as  if  it  were  com- 
posed at  midnight,  alone  with  the  moon;  in  the 
liery,  spirit-stirring  eloquence  of  the  "  Polacca 
Guerriera,"  composed  at  Naples,  in  view  of  flaming 
Vesuvius,— in  the  deep,  spiritual  raeiody  of  the 
"  Prairie  Solitude,"  and  in  the  bold  yet  serene 
grandeur  of  "  Niagara."  The  individuality  of  Ole 
Bui's  compositions,  their  unrepeating  variety,  and 
certain  passages  which  occur  in  them  all,  have 
frequently  suggested  to  my  mind  the  existence  of  a 
latent  slumbering  power,  which  has  not  room  to 
exert  its  full  strength  in  music  composed  for  the 
violin. 

I  speak  as  a  novice,  but  my  speech  has  the  merit 
of  being  unafl'ected.  In  the  presence  of  mere  skill, 
I  know  not  what  to  say.  It  may  please  me  some- 
what; but  whether  it  is  more  or  less  excellent  than 
some  other  thing,  I  cannot  tell.  But  bring  me  into 
the  presence  of  genius,  and  I  know  it,  by  rapid  in- 
tuition, as  quickly  as  I  know  a  sunbeam.  I  cannot 
tell  how  I  know  it.  I  simply  say,  This  is  genius; 
as  I  say,  This  is  a  sunbeam. 

It  is  an  old  dispute  that  between  genius  and 
criticism,  and  probably  will  never  be  settled;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  conservatism  and 
innovati(m.  In  all  departments  of  life,  genius  is 
on  the  side  of  progress,  and  learning  on  the  side  of 
established  order.  Genius  comes  a  prophet  from 
the  future,  to  guide  the  age  onward.  Learning,  the 
lawgiver,  strives  to  hold  it  back  upon  the  past. 
But  the  prophet  always  revolutionises  the  laws;  for 
thereunto  was  he  sent.  Under  his  powerful  hand, 
the  hmitations  gradually  yield  and  flow,  as  metals 
melt  into  new  forms  at  the  touch  of  tire. 

This  is  as  true  of  music  as  of  every  thing  else. 
Its  rules  have  been  constantly  changing.  What  is 
established  law  now,  was  unknown  or  shocking  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Every  great  genius  that  has 
appeared  in  the  an  has  been  accused  of  violating 
the  rules.  The  biographer  of  Haydn  says,  "The 
charming  little  thoughts  of  the  young  musician, 
the  warmth  of  his  style,  the  liberties  which  he 
sometimes  allowed  himself,  called  forth  against 
him  all  the  invective  of  the  musical  monastery. 
They  reproached  him  with  errors  of  counterpoint, 
heretical  modulations,  and  movements  too  daring. 
His  introduction  of  prestissimo  made  all  the  critics 
of  Vienna  shudder."  An  English  nobleman  once 
begged  liim  to  explain  the  reason  of  certain  modu- 
lations and  arrangements  in  one  of  his  quartetts. 
"  I  did  so  because  it  has  a  good  eft'eut,"  replied  the 
composer.  "  But  1  can  prove  to  you  that  it  is  al- 
together contrary  to  the  rules,"  said  the  nobleman. 
"Very  well,"  replied  Haydn,  "arrange  it  in  your 
own  wav,  hear  both  played,  and  tell  me  wliiih'vun 


like  the  best."  "  But  how  can  your  way  be  the  best, 
since  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules?"  urged  the  noble- 
man. "  Because  it  is  the  most  agreeable,"  replied 
Haydn;  and  the  critic  went  away  unconvinced. 

Beethoven  was  constantly  accused  of  violating 
the  rules.  In  one  of  his  compositions,  various 
things  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  deviations  from 
the  laws,  expressly  forbidden  by  masters  of  the  art. 
"  They  forbid  them,  do  they?'  said  Beethoven. 
"  Very  well.     /  allow  them." 

Do  not  understand  me  as  speaking  scornfully  of 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  Only  presumptuous, 
self-conceited  ignorance  does  this.  On  the  contrary, 
I  labour  with  earnest  industry  to  acquire  more  and 
more  knowledge  of  rules  in  all  the  forms  of  art 
But,  in  all  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, I  recognise  laws  only  as  temporary  and 
fluxional  records  of  the  progressive  advancement 
of  the  soul.  I  do  not  deny  the  usefulness  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  genius  for  ever  remains  the  master,  and 
criticism  the  servant. 

Whether  critics  will  consider  "Niagara"  as 
abounding  with  faults,  when  they  examine  into  its 
construction,  I  cannot  conjecture.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  analyse  genius,  and  the  mischief  is,  they 
are  generally  prone  to  dissect  in  the  shadow  of  their 
own  hands.  To  speak  playfully,  it  is  my  own  be- 
lief that  cataract  thunderings,  sea-moanings,  tree- 
breathings,  wind-whistlings,  and  bird-warblings, 
are  none  of  them  composed  according  to  the  rules. 
They  ought  all  to  be  sent  to  Paris  or  Rome,  to  finish 
their  education,  and  go  silent  meanwhile,  unless 
they  can  stop  their  wild  everlasting  variations. 

I  have  not  yet  learned  to  become  reconciled  to 
the  sudden  crash  of  the  orchestra,  which,  in  almost 
all  complicated  music,  comes  in  to  snap  beautiful 
melodies, 

"  As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead, 
While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with  its  son;;." 
I  suppose  it  is  right,  because  all  composers  will 
have  it  so.  Moreover,  1  know  it  is  so  in  nature, 
and  it  is  so  in  the  experience  of  the  soul.  But, 
after  all,  those  clashing  instruments  always  seem 
like  the  devil  in  the  universe,  of  whom  it  never 
becomes  quite  clear  to  me  what  need  there  is  of 
his  being  there. 

I  have  less  affinity  for  fun  than  for  earnest  im- 
passioned utterance;  but  really  there  is  no  with- 
standing the  admirable  comic  power  of  tone  and 
gesture  in  Signer  Queerico  (Sanquirico.)  In  this 
dull  heavy  atmosphere,  which  has  for  weeks  hung 
over  us  like  a  pall,  he  is  positively  a  benefactor,  as 
agreeable  as  a  glimpse  of  sunshine. — L.  Maria  Child. 


BIUSIC  AND  POETRY. 

BY  LEIGH   UDNT. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence,  that  there  never 
was  a  thoroughly  great  poet  who  was  not  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  music;  and  if  some  of  the  least  of 
true  poets  have  had  more  love  for  it  than  some  who 
were  greater,  so  far  they  were  greater  themselves, 
and  so  far,  or  to  an  equal  extent,  were  those  greater 
ones  deficient  in  one  of  the  constituent  qualities  of 
a  perfect  poet,  and  in  the  perception  even  of  mora! 
as  well  as  physical  harmony ; — for  all  the  liarmonies 
hold  together  by  subtle  analogies.  But  have  there 
been  any  such  phenomena  as  great  poets,  of  what- 
soever degree  of  greatness,  who  have  not  been 
lovers  of  music?  We  have  henvd  of  some  such 
amazing  wildfowl, — of  such  contradictory  "sweet 
sHans," — but   we    never  met  with  any; — certainly 
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not  in  books.  Among  the  ancients  (of  whose  music, 
it  is  t:ue,  little  is  known,  and  much  strange  asser- 
tion hazarded,  but  of  the  effects  of  which  we  read 
the  most  enthusiastic  accounts)  the  poet  must  have 
found  it  very  difficult,— had  he  made  never  so  ex- 
traordinary an  attempt  that  way,— not  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  musician;  for  he  and  the  musician 
were  identical,  and  all  his  verses  sung  to  the  harp. 
The  divider  of  the  lovers  of  music  and  poetry,  will, 
therefore,  not  look  for  examples  of  so  shocking  a 
divorce  among  the  ancient  poets, — in  Homer,  who 
travelled  about  with  his  harp,  like  a  god  turned 
minstrel; — nor  in  Sophocles,  who  danced  round  an 
altar  singing  his  own  hymn  to  his  own  music,  and 
who  must  have  looked  like  a  real  Apollo  (for  he 
was  then  young  and  beautiful,  and  the  sacred  dance 
was  performed  naked);  nor  in  Anacreon,  who  is 
always  touching  his  lute  under  a  tree,  to  "  twinkling 
feet,"  or  eyes; — nor  in  Pindar,  who  wrote  that 
glorious  passage  on  the  effect  of  music  upon  Jove's 
eagle,  which  has  sounded  ever  since  as  from  a 
throne  over  the  head  and  ears  of  mankind,  and  in 
which  nevertheless,  like  a  truly  great  poet,  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  mix  the  homeliest  natural  truth 
with  the  loftiest  idealism  (for  Nature,  who  made 
every  thing,  disrespects  nothing.)  Let  us  take  it 
in  Mr.  Carey's  translation,  who  is  a  right  poetical 
and  reverential  interpreter  of  poets,  and  does  not 
adapt  them  to  the  fashion  of  a  "school,"  or  a  day, 
as  even  Gray  did.  Pindar  is  addressing  the  lyre, 
or  music  itself: — 

*'  Jove's  eagle  on  the  sceptre  slumbers, 
Possest  by  thy  enchanting  numbers ! 
On  either  side,  his  rapid  wing 
Drops,  entranc'd,  the  feather'd  king; 
Plack  vapour  o'er  his  curved  head. 
Sealing  liis  eyelids,  sweetly  shed  ; 
Upheaving  his  moist  back  ke  lies. 
Held  down  with  thrilling  harmonies." 

What  music  would  not  Gluck  have  written  to 
that? 

Poets  are  the  greatest  and  most  universal  lovers 
of  beauty,  in  tlie  world.  Not  to  admire  music, 
therefore,  would  be  as  strange  in  them,  as  if  they 
were  not  to  admire  the  voice  of  beauty!  It  would 
be  just  as  if  the  greatest  possible  lover  of  a  charm 
ing  woman,  were  to  be  insensible  to  the  beauty  of 
her  speech ! 

All  the  world  knows  what  a  lover  of  music  Milton 
was.  So  was  Dante:  so  was  Ariosto — (there  is  a 
portrait  of  him  with  a  lute):  so  was  Titian  also  a 
iuteist — (we  involuntarily  bring  the  yoets  ofyainting 
in  among  the  other  poets):  so  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  understood  music  theoretically:  so  Annibal 
Caracci,  who  fondly  painted  his  piano-forte  with 
beautiful  designs — (there  are  two  of  them  in  the 
National  Gallery):  so  Raphael — at  least  we  should 
gness  so,  if  only  from  that  portrait  he  painted  of  a 
violin  player,  into  whose  hand,  while  holding  the 
how,  he  has  put  also  a  little  bunch  of  flowers,  out 
of  which  the  bow  most  charmingly  issues,  and 
which  not  only  improve  the  composition,  but  may 
be  supposed  "to  imply  the  dehcacy  and  brilliant 
colimring  of  the  musician's  style  of  playing.  There 
is  a  fine  engraving  of  it  now  selling  in  the  shops. 
Then  look  at  Shakspeare.  You  may  know  how 
fond  he  was  of  music,  by  the  frequency  and  inten- 
sity of  his  mention  of  it,  and  on  all  occasions, 
serious,  comic,  and  mixed.  We  will  not  quote 
passages  which  are  quoted  every  day ;  but  think  of 
the  foUowimr: — 


"  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  throned." 

Remember  how  music  sounds  to  music — one 
string  to  another — and  then  observe  here  how  Love 
himself  is  made  a  being  so  musical,  that  the  very 
throne  on  which  he  sits  has  a  natural  corresponding 
echo  to  sweet  music.  Was  ever  the  harmonious- 
ness  of  a  loving  sympathy  imaged  in  a  more  lovely 
or  music-loving  manner?  And,  "to  pass  from 
grave  to  gay,"  who  but  one  of  the  very  heartiest 
lovers  of  music — an  untired  enjoyer  of  concords  of 
all  kinds  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — could 
have  put  that  proposition  into  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Toby  :— 

"  Shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ?  Shall 
we  rouse  the  nightowl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  "f" 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  a 
passage  we  propose  to  select  from  Spenser,  who 
was  the  most  luxurious,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
most  music-loving,  of  all  poets.  The  first  stanza 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  recitative,  or  introduction, 
to  the  second;  which  latter  would  put  a  composer 
to  all  his  resources  of  instrumentation  and  accom- 
paniment. It  is  the  music  to  Spenser's  "  Bower 
of  Bliss,"  and  would  make  a  most  various,  novel, 
and  glorious  crescendo,  sinking  into  "calls"  of  the 
sound  of  water — (what  a  lovely  word  ?) — and  finally, 
into  those  low  answers  of  the  wind  to  the  calls,  which 
the  poet  had  best  describe  iu  his  own  words : — 

A  MAGIO  CONCEBT. 

From  Spenser. 
"  Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as,  at  once,  mi^'ht  not,  on  living  ground. 

Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Riffht  hard  it  was,  for  wight  which  did  it  hear, 

To  read  what  manner  musick  that  mote  be ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  wind,  waters,  all  agree. 
"  The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemperM  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical,  soft,  trembling  voices  made 

To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 

With  the  base  murmur  of  the  waters'  fall ; 
The  waters'  fall,  with  dii^'erence  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call; 
The  gentle,  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all.'* 

Sweet,  is  it  not?  Superabundantly  beautiful; 
and  (with  the  exception  of  a  woman's  voice,  which 
afterwards  comes  into  play)  fills  up  every  softest  cor- 
ner of  the  ear  of  imagination?— And  yet  one  little 
appeal  to  the  affections  touches  a  chord  in  tlie  hu- 
man heart,  which  beats  even  all  this, for  something 
to  linger  in  the  memory.  The  following  are  the 
two  stanzas  we  alluded  to  in  our  last  number. 
Perhaps  they  had  better  he  written  as  one ;  for  the 
thought  is  continuous,  and  indeed  not  completed 
till  the  close. 

SWKET  TFIOUGHTS  REMAINING. 

B;/  Shelley. 
"  Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory  ; 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken  ; 
Koses,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heap'd  for  the  beloved's  bed  ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone. 
Love  itself,  shall  slumber  on." 
Ah,  divine  poeta!  amice  (si  potest)  divinior!  sic 
otiam  tni  mcminisKv  '* — Musical  )Yorld. 
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MOZART'S  MANNER  OF  COMPOSING. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  Mozart's 
process  of  composition,  is  from  a  letter  written  by 
himself  to  a  noble  Viennese  amateur,  who  had 
solicited  from  him  some  information  on  the  subject. 
"  You  say  you  should  like  to  know  my  way  of  com- 
posing, and  what  method  I  follow  in  writing  works 
of  some  extent.  I  can  really  say  no  more  on  the 
subject  than  tlie  following;  for  I  myself  know  no 
more  about  it,  and  cannot  account  for  it  When  I 
am,  as  it  were,  completely  myself,  entirely  alone, 
and  of  good  cheer;  say  travelling  in  a  carriage,  or 
walking  after  a  good  meal,  or  during  the  night  when 
I  cannot  sleep;  it  is  on  such  occasions  that  my  ideas 
flow  best  and  most  abundantly.  Whence  and  how 
they  come  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  force  them.  Those 
ideas  that  please  me  I  retain  in  memory,  and  am 
accustomed,  as  I  hare  been  told,  to  hum  them  to 
myself.  If  I  continue  in  this  way,  it  soon  occurs 
to  me  how  I  may  turn  this  or  that  morsel  to  account, 
so  as  to  make  a  good  dish  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  farious  instruments,  &c.  All  tliis 
fires  my  soul,  and  provided  I  am  not  disturbed,  my 
subject  enlarges  itself,  becomes  methodised  and 
defined;  and  the  whole,  though  it  be  long,  stands 
almost  tinished  and  complete  in  my  mind,  so  that 
I  can  survey  it,  like  a  tine  statue,  or  a  beautiful 
picture,  at  a  glance.  When  I  proceed  to  write 
down  my  ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  bag  of  my  memory, 
if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  what  has  previously  been 
collected  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  For  this 
reason,  the  committing  to  paper  is  done  quickly 
enough,  for  every  thing  is,  as  I  said  before,  already 
tinished;  and  it  rarely  differs  on  paper  from  what 
it  was  before  in  my  imagination." 


ANECDOTE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL. 

An  organ,  by  Snetzler,  had  been  built  for  the 
cliurch  of  Halifax,  and  candidates  for  the  situation 


of  organist  were  requested  to  appear.  Herschel 
came  forward  with  other  six,  amongst  whom  was 
a  locally  eminent  musician,  Mr.  Wainwright  from 
Manchester.  The  organ  was  one  of  an  unusually 
powerful  kind,  and  when  Mr.  Wainwright  played 
upon  it  in  the  style  he  had  been  accustomed  to, 
Snetzler  exclaimed  frantically,  "  He  run  over  de 
key  like  one  cat;  he  will  not  allow  my  pipes  time 
to  speak."  During  the  performance,  a  friend  of 
Herschel  asked  him  what  chance  he  thought  he 
had  of  obtaining  the  situation.  "  I  don't  know , ' 
said  Herschel,  "but  I  am  sure  fingers  will  not  do." 
When  it  came  to  his  turn,  Herschel  ascended  the 
organ-loft,  and  produced  so  uncommon  a  richnes^, 
such  a  volume  of  slow  harmony,  as  astonished  all 
present;  and  after  this  extemporaneous  effusion, 
he  finished  with  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  which 
he  played  better  than  his  opponent.  "  Ay,  ay," 
cried  Snetzler,  "  tish  is  very  goot,  very  goot,  intett ; 
I  will  luf  tis  man,  he  gives  my  pipes  room  for  to 
speak."  Herschel  being  asked  ijy  what  means  he 
produced  so  astonishing  an  effect,  replied,  "  I  told 
you  fingers  would  not  do;"  and  producing  two  pieces 
of  lead  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  said,  "  one  of 
these  I  laid  on  the  lowest  key  of  the  organ,  and  the 
other  upon  the  octave  above ;  and  thus,  by  accom- 
modating the  harmony,  I  produced  the  effect  <.f 
four  hands  instead  of  two."  This  superiority  of 
skill,  united  to  the  friendly  ell'urts  of  Mr.  Joab 
Bates,  a  resident  musical  composer  of  some  cele. 
brity,  obtained  Herschel  the  situation. 


A  LENGTHY  APPRENTICESHIP. 

When  Jardine,  the  famous  violin  player,  was 
asked  what  lime  it  would  require  to  attain  perfec- 
tion on  that  instrument,  he  answered,  "Twelve 
hours  a-day  for  twenty  years."  Paganini  remarked 
to  De  Beriot,  that  were  they  to  study  the  violin  for 
a  whole  life,  its  capabilities  might  be  understood, 
but  then  another  lifetime  would  be  requisite  to 
achieve  its  mastership. 
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-^l-i^=:fc:z2:-E-|i- 
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:=!: 


:m 


:=!= 


:3^= 


tri^i 


Ho     -     ly. 


Ho  -  lyl 


Ho 


ly. 
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Ho  .  ly  I  Ho  -  ly  Lord  God  ot 
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Sa  -  ba  -  oth  1  Ho  ■  Ij,  Lord  God    of 

L-tr:rrirrzri: 


■I— 

Sa  -  baoth  ! 


i 


--dr. 


qt=|S-4=q: 
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Sa  -  ba  -  oth  I  Ho  -  Ij',  Lord  God    of 
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Sabaoth  ! 
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Sa  -  ba  -  oth  I  Ho  -  \y.  Lord  God      of 
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^ffP=;r^ 


J I (T^ 


I — ' tcr-r 

Sabaoth !  p  I. 


Sa  -  ba .  oth !  Ho  -  ly,  Lord  God    of        Sabaoth  I 
Alte(/ro. 
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Heaven    and      earth     are       full,     are       full     of    thy      glory,        full    of  thy     majes  -  ty  and 
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Heaven  and       earth     are       full,     are      full     of    thy      glory,        full   of  thy     majes  -  ty  and 
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Heaven  and      earth     are       full,  are       full     of    thy       glory,         full   of  thy     majes  -  ty  and 
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glo  -ry. 
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glo  -ry. 
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Ho    -   san  -   na        in       the        high  -  est 
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Uo  -  ean  -  na        in        the      high  -  est,         ia      tha 
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est,    Ho    -    snn  -  na 


in         the  high  -  est 
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in       the  hio;h  -  est, 
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DOWN    BY    THE    RIVER. 

SONG  FROM  THE  "IRON  CHEST." 

W'ords  hy  George  Colmau  the  Younger. 
Larghelto. 


#::fi-:rfE:?~|£:|Ep=:~p=~2E=l:ii^: 


tr--^ -— -*- 

Down  by    the     ri  -  ver  tlicre     grows  a  green    willow.  Sing 
'"*  -—^  -.-'ll  -i'*»1 


Siorace. 


:pz: 


gr|— gz:ar:^z=z:i 
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=p.=: 
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O  !  for    my     true  love,  my 
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:?!!:; 


:t=: 


—44* ^ ' ^ I — ) 


— f  V— «■ — -1' 


H^—Nr 


:q^: 
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true     love,     OI    I'll      weep  out     the     night  there.  The          bank     for      my     pil  -  low.  And 
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all      for     my      true       love,  my 


)ve,        O ! 
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true 


When 
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3t|=* 


t'K 


:d=Jz^^::rJ-^- 


r- 


-r-- 


:P±; 


:p- 


-p- 


'llll'J  I  I  t  1' 


ows  the     win 


le     wind,         -      and  tera    -    pests      are  beat     -     ing  I'll 


chill             blows  the     wind,         -      and           tera    -    pests      are            beat     -     ing            I'll 
— -■ lf-fa«^W».' 1 1 ^^^1 — I I i F-\—F~\ F- W ^li^ F —I 1 


|^?^:^El^^EEEE?E^Elk^_^E?iE^E^p^gE^ 

count  all     the  clouds  as       I  mark  them     re     -     treat    -   ing ,   For 

--ti'^»-^-»-' — »■ — *■ — B-l--i-i— »— »■ — — s:|^-r-»-^ — *■ — *■ — ■ttS' ^ 1 
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H^ri^fil 


■hi-HL-iz-^n-^^  z:5==|t:a:azjzjg|=iis  z^^:M:zi-^zf- 


true  lover's      jo}'s,     well  -  a   -  day  I    are      as      fleeting,     Sing      all    for  my  true  love,  my 


c=E#zp=:z^=:t==:tc: 


::£ 


*qz3=:- 


r-l'^- 


t=tJ 


:izr![^r= 


:^=tt 


:P:± 


,^^5r^-^:zl 


true    love,  0  !    For       true     lo    -  ver's  joys,  we 


-t-^ 


m^: 


_i: 


■irszT— 


iPzz^l 


fc=^=rt=^=^:i=*=:  =P=: 


:^=P: 


=t=:t: 


EU= 


O!      for   my      love,     Sing^       OI     for      my  trne   love,      my  true    love    O! 


ag^E^EgE^I: 


:tt=? 


5H|^ 


:t£=P= 


ii=;:z: 


f 


Maids  come,  in  pity ,  when  I  am  departed : 
Sing  O  !  for  my  true  love,  my  true  love  0 1 

AVhen  dead  on  the  bank  I  am  found  broken-hearted. 
And  all  for  my  true  love,  my  true  love  O  I 

Make,  make  me  a  grave,  all  while  the  winds  blowing, 


I  Close  to  the  stream  where  my  tears  once  were  flowing, 
And  over  my  corse  keep  the  green  willow  growing, 

'Tis  all  for  my  love,  my  true  love  O  I 
And  over  my  corse  keep  the  green  willow  growing, 
'Tisallformy  loTe,'tisallfor  my  love,my  true  love,0. 


PECULIARITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES 
OF  COMPOSERS. 

Gluck,  to  rouse  his  imagination,  used  to  place 
himself  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow,  under  the  heat 
of  a  burning  sun,  with  his  piano  before  him,  and 
two  bottles  of  champagne  by  his  side.  In  this  way 
he  wrote  his  two  "  Iphigenias,"  his  "  Orpheus,"  and 
"  Paris." 

Sarti,  on  the  contrary,  chose  a  large  empty  room 
for  the  held  of  his  labours,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single 
lamp  hung  from  the  ceiling.  His  musical  spirit 
was  summoned  to  his  aid  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound  silence. 
Thus  he  produced  the  "  Medonte,"  and  the  well- 
known  beautiful  air,  "  La  dolee  campagna." 

Ciraarosa  loved  noise,  and  preferred,  when  he 
composed,  to  be  surrounded  by  his  friends.  After 
this  manner  did  he  write  "  Les  Horaces,"  and  the 
"Matrimonio  Segreto." 

Pa^siello  could  not  tear  himself  from  his  bed. 
From  between  the  sheets  were  produced  "  Nina," 
the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  the  "  Moli  nara,"  and  others. 


It  is  said  that  the  reading  of  a  passage  in  some 
holy  Latin  classic  was  necessary  to  inspire  Zinga- 
relli  to  the  composition  in  less  than  four  hours  of 
an  entire  act  of  "  Pyrrhus,"  or  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Anfossi,  a  Neapolitan  composcrof  great  promise, 
who  died  young,  could  not  virite  a  note  until  sur- 
rounded by  roast  capons,  hams,  sausages,  &c.  &c. 
(Heaven  help  us, our  English  composers  are  puzzled 
where  to  get  the  hams  and  capons !) 

It  is  related  of  Haydn,  that,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
spiration,  he  used  to  dress  himself  with  as  much 
care  and  elegance  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Court;  and  that  then,  after  putting  on  the 
ring  given  him  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  in  a 
state  to  write.  He  often  used  to  declare  that  if  he 
sat  down  without  this  ring  not  a  single  musical 
idea  w  ould  come  into  his  head. 

Grfitry  states,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  his  own  me- 
dium of  inspiration  was  the  sipping  of  tea  or 
lemonade. 

Rossini  cannot  hear  to  hear  his  onn  music.    His 
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facility  of  composition  is  surprising,  the  greater 
part  of  his  masterpieces  having  been  written  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  while  sur- 
rounded and  apparently  engrossed  by  every  gaiety. 
His  "  Gazza  Ladra"  was  written  in  twelve  days. 
"Guillaume  Tell"  took  him  but  three  months,  and 
was  written  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  constant 
visitors  thronging  his  room,  and  in  whose  conver- 
sation he  from  time  to  time  bore  his  part;  his  at- 
tention, the  meanwhile,  never  distracted  from  his 
labour,  until  some  one  hummed  one  of  his  own 
airs,  or  an  organ  stopped  under  his  window. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  Meyerbeer,  the  man  of  mourn- 
ful melody, — of  sombre,  plaintive  notes.  Behold 
iiim,  alone,  shut  up  in  that  granary,  hidden  from 
all  eyes.  He  hears  the  wind  moan,  the  rain  falling 
in  torrents,  the  storm  bursting  over  the  devoted 
heads  of  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  it — to  him 
it  is  a  source  of  inspiration.  He  is  imitating  on  his 
piano  the  disorder  of  the  elements,  the  wailing  of 
the  blast,  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  thunder. 

Auber  is  supposed  to  have  gained  the  initiative 
ideas  of  some  of  his  best  compositions  while  gallop- 
ing on  horseback;  his  destrier  may  thus  be  said  to 
be,  without  mythological  fable,  the  true  Pegasus. 


The  celebrated  chorus  In  the  "Muette  de  Portici" 
was  written  after  noting  the  bizarre  combination 
of  conflicting  harmonies  produced  by  the  poissardes, 
marchands  de  legumes,  and  others  in  the  Marcht 
des  Innocents. 

A  strange  freak  is  told  of  Adolphe  Adam,  the 
author  of  the  "  Chalet,"  the  "  Postilion  de  Lunju- 
meau,"  "  Giselle,"  &c.  It  is  said  that  after  having 
dined,  he  will  lie  down  on  his  bed,  and,  summer  or 
winter, smother  himself  with  the  clothes,  then  have 
one  of  his  two  enormous  cats  placed  at  his  head, 
the  other  at  his  feet,  and  in  that  half  stifled  position 
court  the  goddess  of  harmony,  and  woo  her  to  in- 
spire him  with  those  pretty  airs  which  the  public 
of  Paris  have  so  applauded,  and  which  have  gained 
for  him  a  very  respectable  rank  in  the  list  of  modern 
composers. 

Of  our  English  composers,  little  in  the  way  of 
eccentricity  can  be  said  of  them.  They  are,  and 
have  been  for  the  most  part,  quiet,  gentlemanly 
men,  living,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  like 
those  around  them,  and  neither  seeking  nor  assum- 
ing any  peculiar  medium  of  inspiration. — Culburn's 
New  Monthly  Maaazine, 


COULD  A  MAN  BE  SECURE. 
DUET. 


Moderato. 


Compos-er  unknown. 


Could  a       man  be     se    -    cure      that  his     life  would  en  -  dure, 


gl^Eligggf;^^j^:^pg^^gJg 


Could  a      man    be   se      -      cure  that  his      life  would  en  -  dure,  as     of        old     -     -    as     of 
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old    for     a        thousand,    a         thou  -  aaud      long 
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cure,      that    his         life  would  en  -    dure,    as      of  old,  for      a  thou  -  sand      lonj^ 
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life  would       en      -       dure,  would  en  -  dure,   as       of         old,    for       a  thou  -  sand     loiiij 
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years,  that    his      life  would   en     -     dure,      as      of 
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old,       for 


thou  -  sand      long 
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jears,  that    his      life  would    en     -    dure,     as      of 
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Jears  ;        What       arts  alight  he 
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know,     what  acts  might  he      do,  what       arts  might  he 
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What        acts  might  he     do,  might  he    do, 
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know,  what    acts  might  he        do,   and        all  with  -  out      hur  -  ry,       all 
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acts  might  he        do,  might  he        do,    and        all  with  -  out      hur  -  ry,  all 
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plea -sure;  And   since  time  will     not.         time  will  not  stay, 
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night, 
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we'll  add  the  night. 
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night, 
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the        nitrlit  un 


the       day. 


-O- 


and  thus      we'll      fill,  thus 


SBEEEPE^E^=fe|E^EPE^E^E=^E3Ebr~z^-^p=^_^_ 

we'll  fill,    thus 


add  the      night    nn       -        to  the     day,       and  thus 

J    A- 


±Z 


wzziriz=zj;zzf.zz:iz 
\^zzzi^z=^z:^zz^ 


'"^eSs-e; 


:^^e£Ee£^e 


:^fe§E^ii; 


[^EiE 


thus  we'll      fill  the       mea    -      sure,  we'll    add      the  nij^ht  un  -    to       the  day, 

p^    1^  —^  •    •-  --        /-^•- 

'  -W- — P-*-»-«- — 1 — - — t — '-— 


giifr^ W-zr.z^zzz:=.fi~t—t-»zfr.f.zz  -= 

^— / 1 '-3-' 1-- 


:t-i=^Et;-FEtr 


^_»-i_^i — 


ztl 


-I— 


-Y — i- 

thus  we'll     fill     the      mea     .     sure,  we'll     add      the         night     un  -    to        the         day,    and 

bS=zz=zzr=s: 


7 


itzzf-lz; 


zi5r=p=|^=|=zl^rr|iz|=Ei=^ 


and  thus     we'll 


fill,   thus,  thus      we'll      fill     the 


mea  -  sure. 


^"^E^t^ 


thus 


well 


•■ + f ~'^~\ 


-^-tZZE. 


=zpr±z=fe:: 


f ===!EEi=b==^zzq=rffl==rl 


tz=3TzM==- 


fill,  thus,  thus      we'll       fill     tha 


aiea.  •  sure. 
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SOME  LOVE  TO  EOAM  O'ER  THE  DARK  SEA  FOAIM. 


Words  by  C.  Machay,  Esq, 
Allegro  con  spirito, 
dolce. 


=:±iz:rtb: 


#:P-=P 


--fv- 


:P==W: 


r^d: 


:jSz3; 


:i=:Mrj=iqzi: 


Some  love    to        roam      o'er    the    dark    sea    foam,  Where  the  shrill 
2d  rer.  The    deer    we       mark      io      the      fo  -  rest   dark,      And    the  prowl 


Henry  Russell. 


■winds   whistle 
ing    wolf  we 


S31E 


L_a 


■l:3 


i 


5=5= 


free  ; 
track, 


:^ 


ifcrzfc;-- 


-^ 


:lS::i: 


^ 


But      a 
And    for 


cho  -  sen        band,      in       a 
right  goud       cheer      in     the 


mountain      land,     And      a 
wild-woods   here,       Oh  I     - 


-J^ 


:prp=prr 


^rU: 


dim. 


:s:=fs: 


::*: 


±r=p-. 


life 
why 


:i=ii 


in   the  woods  for 
should  a      hun  -  ter 


me, 

lack  I 


But      a 
And    for 


cho  -  sen         band       in       a 
right  good       cheer       in     the 


=iV- 


:^: 


s==dSz3: 


— *- 

mountain      land,       And      a 
wild  woods    here,       Oh !     - 


■^■ 


Sdc 


^SEf 


life 
why 


in  the  woods       for 
should  a     hun         ter 


=E^gEE^«EE^EE^S 


3eI 


me.  When 

lack  1        For  with 


Jr. 


blzns 


i5;=iS 


-^^^ 


■A- 


zzrdtrrfs: 


:i=: 


:=i: 


morning  beams  o*er        the    mountain  streams, 

sLoadv       aim  at  ttie     bounding  game, 


Oh  I      mer 
And     hearts 


ri  -  ly  forth  we 
that    fear    no 


-„^J-mi^:mrfr.^:^:*:g::^:^i^-  ^    ^   fi.  0.  .^   .^^ 
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rail.     /T^ 


:P=:pzi=i== 


A  tempo. 


go.     -     -        To 
foe,    -    -     To  the 


fol  -  low     the  sta^ 
dark  -  some     glade 


.t—t 


\ — •■ —  •  -m-m- • »~^ 


^z=^=^==^=^=:l=^=^=^p=^=^: 


w--\ 


to      his 
the 


.ft^P—pL....P    -9 ^- 


slip  -   pe  -  ry      crasTj     And    to 

fo     -     rest         sIiuiIk,      Oh  1     - 

— 9- — •■-  -p— !»- !»— ■-- 


bold.  I 


E=§EiE^ 


— q- 

chase  I 


—r- 


ores. 


:f=S^i 


■i^ 


¥=-P 


:f=P: 


33 


the     bound  -  ing 
ler  -  ri  -  \y  forth      we 

f-lzIzM:     '-" 


To  fol  -  low  the  stag 

To  the      dark  -  some     glade 


-•—»■- 


::p: 


V — r~ 

to      his 
in      the 

tr 

■»— 


-f-^v 


-N- 


I 


^=iti:i±:i=:3r=?E= 


?==§^^fe 


3S=i: 


slip  -  pe  -  ry    eras.     And   to    chase 
fo     -    rest       shade.     Oh       -       nier 


the    bound  -  ing      roej 
ri  -  ly  forth     we        go, 

r. — 


Hoi  ho!   ho! 
Ho!  hoi   ho! 


Eiliiifi 


rail,  ad  lib. 

-.-—-.zsr-- 


1 •'-•-•i-W — 


Ho! 


ho  !  ho  !  ho  I      ho ! 


ho  !  ho  !  ho  !      ho 


Some 


! — >■■',  _ — p — tmCzj — ! — i — r— = — I — I — |— — 


L-p: 


fi-p- 


a  tempo. 


*=^:- 


--qs=:3 — ^ — W=^p—\r-i- 


-t- 


:^=F 


love      to      roam      o'er    the  dark  sea      foam,  When  the  shrill 

1 1 — I — p_p— p. — I — I 1 — I — I — I — I 1 

»■ M 1  I ' »■ h^i^ 1       '       I  I 


d±=Jh=:jS: 


:=*; 


winds  whistle 


,p_i — I — I — I —  I — I — 
I — I — I — , — I — ( — I — 


W 


-W- 


-=P: 


zzfc:: 


—4 


~=^=^z:l 


But 


cho  -  sen      b.ind 


land, 


And     a 


-l-t!-*_| 1»._|»._|»— !,_»__»._.         I  p—|»—|»— !»-«>; »■ 


'P— 


:jE=|=|=^^=f=tz| 


-» l>nit !■■     '    ■     Liil  |l-- 
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diz=\: 


— |i*^ — 


:5- 


nz^ 


z^rssg^iril: 


s 


*^ii: 


life  in  the  woods  for  mo  ! 

_-tzez?=e-_-£-_p-_,-, 


And 


life 


in  tbe  woods     for 


rL- 


^^^—- 


felEg^^sS 


*//. 


:^S9E 


SEz^ 


And 


life 


;^_|^ ^ il 


^E=zz-l 


in      the  woods  for 


g3EfE|Et!Efc= 


EfefcfclElE 


:E: 


=t=l 


-ta-' 


=□=: 


:=£:: 


:Li=P=!;;J=: 


rp: 


BEETHOVEN  AND  KUHLAU. 

The  late  Professor  Kuhlau,  of  Copenhagen,  was 
a  Musician  of  uncommon  genius,  who  gained  great 
distinction  in  his  art,  and,  but  for  his  untimely 
death,  would  have  attained  the  highest  celebrity. 
He  has  produced  many  works  of  magnitude  which 
are  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  but  is  chiefly 
known  in  England  by  his  Compositions  for  the 
Flute,  which  are  greatly  valued  by  the  lovers  of 
that  instrument.  Mr.  Moscheles,  in  some  very  in- 
teresting letters,  published  in  the  Harmonicon  in 
1830,  alter  his  visit  to  Copenhagen,  speaks  of 
Kuhlau  as  "a  Musician  of  profound  erudition,  and 
a  celebrated  Composer."  He  mentions  his  extra- 
ordinary ability  in  the  composition  of  Canons,  and 
gives,  as  a  specimen,  an  enigmatic  Canon  in  four 
parts,  a  composition  equally  curious  and  beautiful. 
An  interesting  anecdote,  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to 
Beethoven,  may  be  related  as  connected  with  his 
skill  in  this  branch  of  his  art. 

Kuhlau's  veneration  for  Beethoven  was  unbound- 
ed. In  his  youthful  enthusiasm  he  took  a  journey 
to  Vienna,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  paying 
personal  homage  to  his  divinity.  But  his  time  for 
this  visit  was  ill  chosen.  Beethoven,  sufl'ering  fi'om 
deafness,  and  soured  by  disappointment,  had  retired 
to  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  secluding  himself  from  society.  Kuhlau 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  access  to  him. 
He  got  friends  to  write — he  wrote  himself — but  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  his  applications.  At 
length,  one  fine  morning,  Kuhlau  set  oft'  on  foot  to 
the  village  where  Beethoven  lived.  He  found  the 
house,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  to  be  admit- 
ted. A  peremptory  refusal  irom  the  servant  was 
his  answer.  Deeply  disappointed,  our  young  en- 
th\isiast  wandered  for  some  time  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, trying  to  devise  some  way  of  accomplish- 
ing his  object,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  reverie, 
passed  again  by  Beethoven's  door.  The  great  man 
was  taking  the  air  at  his  window.    Kuhlau  sahilcd 


him,  and  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  an  mter. 
view;  the  only  answer  was  a  negative  gesture, and 
a  wave  of  tlie  hand,  which  said  very  plainly, "  Go 
about  your  business !"  The  young  Musician,  how- 
ever,  persisted.  Falling  on  his  knees,  he  clasped 
his  hands  and  raised  them  to  Beethoven  with  a 
mute  eloquence  which  fairly  overcame  him.  "  Well, 
then!"  he  cried,  "  Come  in,  since  you  will  have  it." 
Kuhlau  lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  the  invitation, 
such  as  it  was;  and  Beethoven,  having  once  made 
up  his  mind  to  admit  him,  received  him  civilly. 
The  ice  was  soon  broken;  Beethoven  liked  his 
stranger  guest,  and  soon  became  all  frankness  and 
good  humour.  He  did  the  honours  of  his  house 
like  a  true  German;  asked  his  visitor  to  dinner, 
and  treated  him  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality. 

The  entertainer  and  his  guest  were  soon  delighted 
with  each  other.  Beethoven  found  that  the  Danish 
Musician  was  a  man  of  sense  and  talent,  and  was 
gratified  by  his  warm  but  manly  expressions  of 
admiration.  They  discussed  all  sorts  of  Musical 
topics;  and  Kuhlau  illustrated  something  he  said 
about  Canons,  by  writing  down,  extempore,  an  in- 
genious one,  for  two  voices,  to  which  he  added 
words  complimentary  to  Beethoven.  He,  inspired 
by  animated  conversation,  and  by  the  good  wine  he 
gave  his  guest,  and  of  which  he  himself  took  his 
full  share,  also  extemporised  a  Canon;  and  the  two 
newly  made  friends  exchanged  their  productions  in 
token  of  mutual  regard. 

After  a  joyous  evening,  the  friends  separated. 
Kuhlau  took  his  way  to  Vienna,  more  troubled  by 
the  breadth  of  the  way  than  by  its  length;  and 
Beethoven  betook  himself  to  bed,  where  he  fell  into 
a  sweeter  sleep  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  a  day. 
When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  evening  he 
had  spent  appeared  like  a  pleasant  dream.  At  last 
he  remembered  the  Canons,  and  became  alarmed 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  one  he  himself  had  perpe- 
trated. What  sort  of  a  thing  could  it  be?  Some 
miserable  trash,  inspired  by  the  fumes  of  wine,  and 
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quite  unworthy  of  bis  character  as  an  artist.  Un- 
easy at  this  idea,  he  sat  down  to  his  piano-forte, 
and,  after  writing  for  an  hour  or  two,  put  what  he 
had  written  in  his  pocket,  took  his  liat,  set  off,  post- 
haste, for  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  Kuhlau's  lodgings. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  said, "you  opened  a  tire  on 
me  with  all  your  artillery,  and  I  answered  your  fire 
with  a  Cannon,  which  must  be  a  miserable  affair; 
for  I  believe  I  was  half  tipsy  at  the  time.  I  have 
made  another  this  morning,  which  I  bring  you  in 
exchange  for  the  one  which  you  are  going,  I  trust, 
to  give  me  back." 

"  No,  in  faith !"  cried  Kuhlau,  laying  hold  of  the 
second  Canon ;  "  I  mean  to  keep  them  both ;  in  the 
first  place,  because  1  have  them  from  you,  and  also 


because  I  am  certain  that  they  are  both  worthy  of 
you." 

"  Well — but  let  me  see  the  other. — Ah,  very  good ! 
This  is  quite  correct,  and  has  more  tire  and  spirit 
than  the  other.  Well,  I  see  I  have  nothing  for  it 
but  to  get  half-seas  over  when  I  want  to  write  good 
Music!  But  your  Canon  is  charming,  and  worth 
both  mine  put  together.  Come  and  see  me  often, 
and  let  us  talk  about  Music — you  know  what  it  is. 
Farewell." 

This  little  anecdote  may  be  added  to  the  many 
traits  of  kindliness  of  heart,  and  gaiety  of  temper, 
which  belonged  to  Beethoven's  character,  notwith- 
standing the  harsh  and  forbidding  exterior  which 
was  the  result  of  his  unhappy  circumstances. 


1st 
SOPRANO 


2d 
SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


BASS. 


Andante  qffetluoso. 


CANST  THOU  LOVE  AND  LIVE  ALONE? 
CANZONET  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 


/ 


Ravenscroft. 


EESE5 


■i=^ 


t=t. 


1- 


-tr— Ir- 


tp: 


ip-iziii 


r 


-^t 


j^ztr-JE^ 


:^=t 


Canst  thou  love,  canst  thou    love  and  live    a 

p 

■  -1- 


ppiEE 


lone?  Canst  thou  love  and 

J 


=?--«-, 


i^iizi: 


Canst  thou  love,  canst  thou    love  and  live    a  -  lone? 


-t- 

Canst  thou,canst  thou 


lE 


ZT- 


-n-*- 


^i=:±z 


Z=\z=^ 


'Sr-*- 


=P=4s: 


__j_^.,.^ 


■-d- 
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Canst    thou         love  and  live  -^-Canst  thou    love 

a  -  lone?    J 


and 


as 


ee: 


Canst  thou        love,    canst  thou 


P 


ed,       Pleasure      is    best  when 
P 

f— ^— 1»— ^— p- 


dis    -    grac  -    ed,        Pleasure     is    best  when 
P 


SillpE|C-E=S===  le^HtEpE^I^E:^- 


love  and  live    a    -    lone  f 


■ 1 

Love  is    so      dis    -    grac    -    ed.     Pleasure      is     best  wheu 
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:p=!?zze: 


:Is==K 


^E5 


|l:^CI_°rJ^r±^-pj 


■M-t- 


itrztrztz 


:i=i=g 


:jd: 


you   can   rest     in     a    heart,    in      a    heart    em  -  brac  -  ed. 


:3d; 


22: 


Rise !  rise  I        Day-light 


O 


::1: 


i:: 


-^— I — t- 

a    heart  em  -  brac  -  ed. 


yf2i: 


■-ei- 


#*: 


you      can 


rest 


Rise  I  rise  I 


Day-light 


:it^ 


^E 


:t=l: 


-^— d- 


-ci— ci- 


■•d-^- 


you      can 


rest 


in  a     heart    em  -   brac  -  ed. 


Rise !  rise  I        Day-light 


3EE5: 


5:=*: 


1 


teff 


^-^- 


jm: 


i 


r- 


±::-l--^ — \. 


m 


:trjs: 


t±!tzdrz:tr. 


zMzz^zz^ 


±=t 


.e-^i.-i; 


-f- 


:pf:p:=*ng::d=i=;i:z 


r-tr- 


ttzi: 


do   not  burn         out ;  Bells  now  ring,  and  birds  do  sing, 'Tis       on  -  ly      I   that 


mourn  out,'Ti3 
P. 


Fn: 


^^ 


:=t=!S 


iP^Prre: 


tT-^:::^=q:; 


:p±f=p:::pdrfc:S 


rdrzpz:?: 


:^-i: 


•^ii 


-t- 


L-JbtfjnJz-r-i?— r 


..,_. 


-( — I— 

mourn  out,  'Tis 
P 


do    not  burn        out;  Bells novr  ring, and  birds  do  BiDg/Tis       on  -  Ij      I    that 


T-: 


:^=:^: 


iCiq: 


:^r=l: 


do    not   burn 


It- 


i\t:.:i--a~^z\zi~:^z 


■ji-.-^- 


i^iizt: 


■■^ — ji—g—' 


^iS=s 


Bells  now  ring,and  birds  do  sing,'Tis      on  -  ly       I    that  mourn  out,'Ti3 

P 


I 


:^^^=^: 


i~.iz~iz:^ 


=P= 


:rt=:f=:P: 


t~/- 


:t=:tc 


Tempo  prima. 
Fine./rs     V 


Morniu" 
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pcrf^zK 


t==r-. 


p 


f 


ES^E^i^Ei 


--■±-t-. 


(i=ze±:ff:zszzff-p: 


-/--trz 


iif 


morning  star  doth       now  appear. 
/  P 


AVind  is  hush'd,is  hush'd,and      sky    is    clear;  Cornea- 

/ 


::3=:^=q: 


~^Je: 


:tr:^ 


-r 


:±: 


qi: 


::rzzi=t=p=:p: 


-e— 


r- 


.^-.,-. 


lixp: 


:p=P 


t— 


zinnizizzp-pz 


-Ir--^ 


morning  star  doth      now  appear ;     wind  is      hush'd,   wind  is  hush'd,and        sky    is  clear ;  Come  a- 

P 


5=^=:]: 


tli=±l*r:^z^J--;i--*jqi::* 


:i-=:]-i 


■^ziz 


:4i-;q=:1: 


-ii— *- 


doth       now  appear  ;      wind  is  hush'd,  is      hush'd, 
P 


and        sky    is    clear ; 


Sif£3: 


lEE 


i 


1^ 


r- 


■±.- 


n^r:^ 


=r:j. 


:p=:p=t:=:£:= 


star         doth       now  appear 


wind  is 

/7\    rfo/. 


ipr^nzt 


-1 — \f-v- 


r=tz 


rfci:: 


:p±i: 


/7\ 


'-[~r- 

hush'd        and        slij     is    clear, 

ff  f:\al  segno.  'Sr 


:pzqr 


:i=:tzi: 


-^- 


J: 


way  !  come  away  I  come,  come  a  -  way  !     Canst  thou  love  and  burn  out         day. 

r7\    c(o'.  AA        Jf  rT^al  segno.  %■ 


:P=.-*rf: 


zrrpmilSiqsr 


:f~pf: 


:p^i:=i-i: 


:P---^: 


i 


:£:i=nt:i= 


-^ — 


-r 

way  I  come  away  !  come,corae,come  a  -  way  I     Canst  thou  love  and  burn  out        day. 

t,       J  rr\    d.ol.  r^        ff  /r:\al  segno. 0 


::^::^:^:=^: 


:iz=g:=ir:iz=i:= 


qSrqs^rp: 


:^=i3ii=: 


=i- 


:::l^: 


:i=.:?: 


:^: 


-»!—*- 


"CT" 


come  away  I  come,come,come  a  -  way  !      Canst  thou  love  and  burn  out        day. 


±fir--±=t^: 


r 


r->- 


::f 


-f— r- 


come  away  !  come,  come        a  -  way  I      Canst  thou  loTe         and  burn  out       day. 


ALTO. 


TENOK. 


BASS. 


FAIR     AND      UGLY. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


Jvhn  Travers. 


-!^-=l- 


:lz:=:rl 


Fair  and        ug 


ly. 


false       and 


true, 


fair  and        ug  -  ly, 


;Eife^S=i:£l?E:|^Ep 


Fair  and        ug     -    ly, 


3±E£EpE3: 

rrzSz— td: 


qs: 


:i= 


false      and 

•■- 

I — 


r;ji: 


true, 


i^f: 


=fct-|-^; 


fair  and 


:^-=f 


:^=t 


ug  -  lyf 
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l_pi__pi__, 
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— ^: 


— ift- 


~^-ft- 


tit^r^: 


■ZZZZ^^Zs- 


— • — w~ 


re=p= 


ug  -  ly      and  fair, 


fair    and         ug  •  ly, 


false         and         true. 


all 
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::t=i=a: 


-•-=1- 


ug;  -  ly      and         fair, 


fair    and        ug;  -  ly, 


false       and         true. 
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all 
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-•~^- 
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:f--^- 


±:=^ 
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THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS. 

The  late  illustrious  Cherublni,  the  Director  of 
the  Coitservatoire,  after  having  had  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  ou  some  matter  of  importance  rela.- 
tive  to  its  affairs,  had  to  give  bis  opinion  on  the 
subject,  after  taking  it  into  consideration. 

"My  dear  Master,"  said  the  Prince,  "I  shall  be 
at  the  opera  to-night,  and  you  will  then  tell  me 
what  you  think  on  this  matter." 

In  the  evening  Cherubini  felt  unwell  and  unable 
to  go  out.  He,  therefore,  wrote  a  letter,  and  de- 
sired one  of  his  servants  to  deliver  it  to  the  Prince's 
aide-de-camp. 

The  messenger  repaired  to  the  opera-house,  was 
shown  to  the  Prince's  box,  in  which  he  found  a 
gentleman  sitting  by  himself. 

"  Are  you  his  Koyal  Highness's  aide-de-camp  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Duke,  smiling. 

After  having  read  Cherubini's  letter,  the  Duke 
looked  at  the  messenger,  in  whose  physiognomy  he 
was  struck  with  a  whimsical  expression  of  discon- 
tent. 

"  You  are  in  M.  Cherubini's  service?" 

No.  115.— lid. 


"Yes,  Sir." 

"Don't  you  like  your  place?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Sir;  I  should  like  it  very  well,  but 
unluckily  I  have  no  taste  for  Music." 

"  What,  you  are  a  musician,  then?" 

"  No,  but  /  make  notes." 

"Make  notes! ' 

"  Yes,  A's  and  B's.  I  am  condemned  to  be  eter- 
nally making  notes.  I  wish  I  had  something  else 
to  do." 

The  curtain  rose,  and  the  box  filled  with  com- 
pany. The  old  domestic  took  his  leave ;  but  the 
Duke,  much  amused,  and  somewhat  curious,  did 
not  forget  the  conversation. 

"M.  Cherubini,"  he  said,  some  days  afterwards 
to  the  composer,  "why  do  you  employ  your  servant 
in  making  notes?" 

"  What,  your  Royal  Highness — has  he  been  talk- 
ing to  you?" 

"Yes — but  what  is  the  meaning  of  so  odd  an 
employment?" 

"  Why,  my  Lord,  this  old  servant  of  mine  is  very 
useful  to  me.  I  don't  compose  at  the  piano-fortej 
I  write  at  my  table,  and  have  somtuody  at  the 
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piano  to  touch  for  me  any  note  that  I  call  for.  It 
is  the  old  Italian  method." 

"Vastly  well,"  said  the  Prince,  laughing;  "but 
why  choose  this  old  man  for  a  duty  which  he  by  no 
means  seems  to  relish?" 

"  Why,  your  Royal  Highness,  'tis  the  lex  talionia. 
When  this  old  fellow  and  I  first  met,  it  was  in  the 
stirring  times  of  the  ninety-three.  We  musicians 
were  forced  to  teach  the  people  patriotic  songs. 
My  worthy  friend,  who  bad  a  voice  like  a  bear, 
made  me  play  the  Marseillaise  to  him  for  eight  days. 
So  I  swore  to  be  revenged  if  I  could  ever  find  an 
opportunity." 

"And  you  have  found  it?"  said  the  Prince. 

"Yes;  it  so  happened  that,  fifteen  years  after- 
wards,  he  applied  to  me  to  take  him  into  my  ser. 
vice.  Aha,  said  I,  comrade,  you  forced  me  to  ac- 
company you  when  you  had  the  upper  hand;  so  sit 
down  there,  and  make  notes  for  me  when  I  want 
them." 

The  Prince  was  amused  with  the  story;  but, like 
a  generous  confidant,  he  got  Cherubini  to  give  his 
old  domestic  some  employment  more  to  his  taste 
than  his  everlasting  task  of  making  notes. 

WAIT  FOR  THE  APPLAUSE. 

At  a  country  festival,  where  the  Messiah  was  per- 
formed, the  gentleman  to  whom  the  aria, "  O  thou 


that  tellest,"  had  been  assigned,  anticipating  a  fa- 
vourable appreciation  of  his  talents,  wrote  at  the 
end  of  the  song  (the  chorus  following  immediately) 
the  words  "wait  for  the  applause."  This  he  in- 
dorsed not  only  in  the  leader's  copy,  but  in  every 
one  in  the  orchestra.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
song  the  leader  stopped,  and  there  was  a  dead 
pause.  "  Why  do  you  not  go  on?"  said  the  singer, 
in  an  agony  of  disappointed  vanity.  "  I  am  wait- 
ing for  the  applause,"  was  the  calm  reply  of  the 
sarcastic  conductor.  This  story  reminds  us  of  an 
anecdote  which  Robert  Hall,  of  Bristol,  was  accus- 
tomed to  relate.  "  I  remember,"  said  his  biographer, 
"at  the  distance  of  many  years,  wi'h  what  a  vivid 
feeling  of  the  ludicrous  he  related  an  anecdote  ol  a 
preacher  of  some  account  in  his  day  and  connecliim. 
He  would  sometimes  weep,  or  seem  to  weep,  when 
the  people  wondered  why,  not  perceiving  in  what 
he  was  saying  any  cause  for  such  emotion,  in  the 
exact  places  when  it  occurred.  After  his  death, 
one  of  his  hearers,  happening  to  inspect  some  of 
his  manuscript  sermons,  exclaimed  '  I  have  found 
the  explanation;  we  used  to  wonder  at  the  good 
doctor's  weeping  with  so  little  reason  sometimes,  as 
it  seemed.  In  his  sermons  there  is  written  here 
and  there  in  the  margins,  'cry  here;'  now  I  verily 
believe  the  doctor  sometimes  mistook  the  place, 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  what  appeared  so  unac- 
countable." 
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Words  bff  W.  Thomson.  GLEE  FOR  FIVE  VOICES. 
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PAISIELLO. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  says  a  foreign  musical 
periodical,  that  this  great  composer  remained  in 
Russia  nine  years,  in  the  course  of  %Yhich  lie  com- 
posed "  La  Serva  Padrona,"  "  II  Matrimonio  Inas- 
pettate,"  "  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,"  "  I  Filosofi  Im- 
aginari,"  and"  La  Finta  Amante" — this  opera  was 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of  Cath- 
erine to  IMohilon,  in  Poland,  where  she  had  an 
interview  with  Joseph  II— "IlMondo  della  Luna," 
in  one  act,  "  La  Nitteti,"  "  Lucinda  ed  Armidoro," 
"  Alcide  al  Bivio,"  "  Achille  in'  Sciro,"  a  cantata 
for  Prince  Potemkin,  and  an  interlude  for  Prince 
Orloff.  During  his  residence  in  Russia  he  com- 
posedfor  his  pupil,  the  Grand  Duchess  Federowna, 
consort  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  Petrowitz,  several 
sonatas,  voluntaries,  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte, 
in  two  volumes.  He  likewise  published  a  collection 
of  rules  for  accompanying  from  a  score.  This 
small  performance  was  printed  in  Russia  and  on 
its  publication  the  Empress  conferred  upon  the 
author  a  pension  of  900  roubles  per  annum.  At 
Warsaw  he  produced  the  oratorio  of  "  LaPassione," 
the  words  by  Metastasio,  for  King  Poniatowski. 
Paisiello  was  not  only  a  great  musician;  be  pos- 
sessed a  large  fund  of  information,  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  dead  languages,  and  conversant  in 
all  the  branches  of  literature,  and  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  age.  He  composed  78  operas — 27  serious  and 
51  comic^eight  intermezzos, and  an  infinite  number 
of  cantatas,  oratorios,  masses  and  motettos,  Te 
Deums,  &c.,  seven  symphonies  for  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  several  pianoforte  pieces  for  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  many  theatrical  scenes  for  the  court 
of  Russia.  Dr.  Burney,  in  speaking  of  him,  says, 
"  In  1770,  he  was  the  only  composer  in  Naples  who 
could  make  head  against  the  high  favour  in  which 
Piccini  then  stood,  after  his  "  Buona  Figlinola." 
We  were  so  happy  as  to  hear  him  improvisaire  in 
music  at  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  when,  having 
dined,  he  was  begged  to  sing  a  scene  of  an  opera, 
but  there  being  none  at  hand,  which  he  liked  to 
perform,  he  said  'Date  mi  un  libretto,'  and  the 
words  of  the  first  opera  that  could  be  Ibund  having 
been  put  on  the  harpsichord  desk,  he  composed  and 
sung  extempore  three  or  four  scenes  in  so  exquisite 
a  manner,  to  his  own  ingenious  accompaniment, 
that  no  studied  music  or  singing  we  ever  heard  of 
the  greatest  composers  or  performers  ever  pleased 
us  so  much.  It  was  not  written  music — it  was 
inspiration."  Tliis  great  musician  died  at  Naples, 
the  5th  June,  1816,  aged  76. 


GANDSEY  THE  IRISH  PIPER. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  Vocalist,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  Edinburgh,  thus  describes  Mr.  Gandsey  and  his 
performances  on  the  Irish  Pipe: — "  He  is  a  reverend 
looking  old  gentleman,  with  lint-white  locks,  and 
seems  to  revel  in  his  own  exquisite  music.  After 
playing  mauy  of  the  slow  airs,  he  played  what  is 
called  the  Killarney  Fox-hunt,  with  prodigious 
efl'ect.  It  was  an  extraordinary  performance :  first, 
the  horn  sounds  to  unkeonel  the  hounds;  then 
there  is  the  beating  about  for  the  fox;  at  last  the 
huntsman  joyfully  "cries  out, 'The  fox!  the  fox!' — 
then  the  hounds  break  loose  with  a  tremendous 
halloo.    After  a  hard  run  they  lose  him !   The  horn 


sounds  to  gather  in  the  hounds : '  There  he  is  again  : 
— to  the  lake  !-7-to  the  lake! — he's  olf  to  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe! — he's  lost! — he  is  earthed!'  Then  comes 
the  song  of  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  the  fox;  the 
hounds  are  drawn  oft';  the  huntsmen  dance  down 
the  hill  to  the  Fox-huuter's  Jig.  The  effect  he 
produced  by  his  enthusiastic  shouting  to  the  hounds 
— by  the  imitation  of  the  yelping  of  the  dogs — the 
shouts — the  general  confusion  of  a  fox-hunt — and 
by  the  song  of  lamentation — was  really  extraordi- 
nary ;  no  one,  without  hearing  it,  would  believe  that 
such  an  effect  could  be  produced  by  so  small  and 
so  sweet-toned  an  instrument. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  OPERA  IN  ITALY. 

The  Italian  Opera,  now  viewed  with  so  much 
interest  throughout  Europe,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
following  incident:— It  was  about  the  year  1494 
that  three  young  Florentine  Noblemen,  associated 
together  from  a  similarity  of  taste  and  habits,  and 
from  a  congenial  love  of  poetry  and  music,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  reviving  the  recitative  of  Grecian 
Tragedy.  They  engaged  the  poet  Rinuecini  to 
write  a  drama  on  the  fable  of  Daphine  (Dafne); 
and  this  drama  was  set  to  music  by  Peri,  the  most 
celebrated  composer  of  that  period,  assisted  by 
Count  Giacomo  Covsi,  who,  although  only  a  dilet- 
tante, was,  for  that  time,  an  excellent  musician. 
This  dramatic  composition  was  privately  repre- 
sented at  the  Corsi  Palace.  The  singers  were  the 
authors  and  their  friends,  and  the  orchestra  of  this 
opera  consisted  only  of  four  solitary  instruments,  viz, 
apiauoforte,  aharp,  a  violin,and  a  flute.  Airs  were 
not  thought  of,  and  the  recitative,  if  so  it  could  be 
called,  was  merely  a  species  of  measured  intonation, 
which  to  us  now  would  appear  insufferably  languid 
and  monotonous.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  this 
simple  opera  in  embryo,  and  compare  it  with  the 
sublime  compositions  of  Mozart,  of  Cimarosa,  of 
Rossini,  and  the  vocalists  and  the  powerful  orches- 
tras we  have  in  the  present  day.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  and  feebleness  of  this  first 
attempt  at  dramatic  harmony,  it  is  stated  to  have 
produced  at  that  period  an  extraordinary  sensation. 
Four  years  afterwards  there  was  represented  at  the 
theatre  at  Florence  the  first  musical  opera,  entitled 
Euridice,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  Maria  de  Medici.  In  this  instance  the 
introduction  of  Anacreonic  songs,  and  a  chorus  at 
the  end  of  every  aci,  was  the  first  outline  of  ap- 
proach to  the  arias  and  choruses  of  the  modern 
opera.  Monteveride,  a  Milanese  musician,  greatly 
improved  the  recitative;  he  brought  out  the  work 
entitled  Arianna,  the  music  by  Rinuecini,  for  the 
Court  of  Mantua ;  and  in  the  opera  of  Giasone  by 
Cavalli  and  Cicoguini,  brought  out  at  Venice  in 
1649,  we  find  the  first  arias  corresponding  in  sense 
and  spirit  with  the  dialogue.  The  first  regularly 
serious  opera  was  produced  at  Naples  in  1646,  and 
was  entitled  "Amornonha  legge;"  the  name  of 
the  composer  is  lost.  During  a  moiety  of  the  past 
century  the  opera  did  not  improve,  but  rather  de- 
generated. It  became  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  more 
of  a  pantomimical  spectacle,  everything  being 
sacrificed  to  the  eye,  and  in  which  the  poem  and 
the  music  were  the  last  things  considered;  and  it 
was  those  eircumstances  which  led  Goldini  to  suy 
of  the  grand  opera  at  Paris,  "  C'etait  le  paracUs  des 
yeu.v  ct  I'enfer  des  oreilles." — Correspondent  of  the 
Moralntj  Herald. 
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SONGS  OF  TRADES. 

Men  of  genius  liare  devoted  some  of  their  hours 
to  render  the  people  happier  by  song  and  dance. 
The  Grecians  had  songs  appropriated  to  tlie  various 
trades;  songs  of  this  nature  would  shorten  the 
manufacturer's  tedious  task-work,  and  solace  tlie 
artisan  in  his  solitary  occupation;  a  beam  of  gay 
fancy  kindling  his  mind,  a  playful  change  of  mea- 
sures delighting  his  ear.  The  character  of  a  people 
is  preserved  in  their  national  songs — for  instance, — 
"  God  save  the  King,"  and  "Rule  Britannia."  At 
Thebes,  in  those  masses  which  remain  belonging 
to  the  ancient  walls,  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us 
that  the  story  of  Amphion  having  built  them  with 
his  lyre,  was  no  iable;  for  it  was  a  very  ancient 
custom,  and  still  exists  both  in  Egypt  and  Greece, 
to  carry  on  immense  labour  by  an  accompaniment 
of  music.  The  same  custom  appears  to  exist  in 
Africa.  Lander  notices,  that  at  Yaorie,  the  labour- 
ers in  their  plantations  were  attended  by  a  drummer, 
that  they  might  be  excited  by  the  sound  of  the  in- 
strument to  work  well  and  briskly.  Among  the 
Greeks  there  was  a  song  for  different  trades ;  one 
for  the  corn  grinders,  another  for  the  workers  in 
wool,  another  for  the  weavers.  The  reapers  bad 
their  carol;  the  herdsmen  had  a  song  which  an 
ox-driver  of  Sicily  bad  composed ;  the  kneaders,  the 
bathers,  the  galley  rowers,  were  not  without  their 
several  chants.  We  have  ourselves  a  song  of  the 
weavers;  and  the  songs  of  the  anglers — of  old  Isaac 
Walton  and  Charles  Cottou — still  preserve  their 
freshness.  Dr.  Johnson  has  noticed  something  of 
this  liature  which  he  observed  in  the  Highlands; 
"the  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the  modu- 
lations of  the  harvest-song  in  which  all  their  voices 
were  united."  "  There  is  also  an  oar  song  used  by 
the  Hebrideans;"  but  if  these  chants  have  not  much 
meaning  they  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect  of 
touching  the  heart,  as  well  as  giving  vigour  to  the 
arm  of  the  labourer.  The  gondoliers  of  Venice 
while  away  the  midnight  hours  by  stanzas  from 
Tasso.  Fragments  of  Homer  are  sung  by  the 
sailors  of  the  Archipelago.  The  severe  labour  of 
the  trackers  in  China  is  accompanied  by  a  song 
which  encourages  their  exertions.  Mr.  Ellis  men- 
tions that  the  sight  of  the  lofty  Pagoda  of  Tong 
Chou  served  as  a  great  topic  of  excitement  in  the 
song  of  the  trackers,  toiling  against  the  stream  to 
their  place  of  rest.  The  canoe-men  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  a  very  dangerous  passage,  "on  the  back 
of  a  curling  wave,  paddling  with  all  their  might, 
singing  or  rather  shouting  (heir  wild  song,  follow 
it  up,"  says  Mr.  M'Leod,  who  was  a  lively  witness 
of  this  happy  combination  of  song,  of  labour,  and 
of  peril,  which  he  acknowledged  was  a  terrific  pro- 
cess. Our  sailors  at  Newcastle  have  their  "Heave 
ho!  rum  below!"  but  the  Sicilian  mariners  must 
be  more  deeply  afi'ec'ted  by  their  beautiful  Hymn 
to  the  Virgin.  A  society  instituted  in  Holland  for 
general  good,  do  not  consider  among  their  least 
useful  projects  that  of  having  printed,  at  a  low 
price,  a  collection  of  songs  for  sailors.  We  our- 
selves have  been  a  great  ballad  nation,  not  exactly 
of  this  description,  but  rather  of  narrative  poems. 
They  are  described  by  Puttenham,  a  critic  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  as  "small  and  popular  songs, 
sung  by  the  Cantabanqui,  upon  benches  and  bar- 
rels' heads,  where  they  have  no  other  audience  than 
boys,  orcouutry  fellows  that  pass  them  in  the  streets; 
or  else  by  blinil  harpers,  or  tavern  minstrels,  who 
give  a  fit  of  mirth  fur  a  groat."    Rilson,  our  great 


antiquarian  in  these  sort  of  things,  says  that  few 
are  older  than  James  1st;  the  more  ancient  songs 
of  the  people  perished  by  having  been  printed  on 
single  sheets,  and  by  their  humble  purcliasers  hav- 
ing no  other  library  to  preserve  them  than  the  walls 
on  which  they  jiasted  them.  Those  we  have  con- 
sist of  a  succeeding  race  of  songs,  chiefly  revived  or 
written  by  Richard  Johnson,  and  others.  One 
Martin  Parker  was  a  most  notorious  ballad  scrib- 
oler  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1st,  and  the  Protector. 
The  feeling  our  present  researches  would  excite 
would  naturally  be  more  strongly  felt  in  small  com- 
munities, where  the  interest  of  the  governors  is  to 
contribute  to  the  individual  happiness  of  the  labo- 
rious classes;  these  ingeniously  adapted  to  each 
profession,  and  some  to  the  display  of  patriotic 
characters,  and  national  events,  would  contribute 
something  to  public  happiness. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  SOCIETY. 

As  to  the  performance  of  vocal  chamber  Music 
in  this  country,  what  is  it?  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  it  as  it  exists  in  the  Metropolis,  where  we 
may  fairly  suppose  it  ought  to  be  the  best.  I  do 
not  speak  of  large  set  parties,  where  Opera  singers 
are  paid  to  sing  over  and  over  again  the  very  same 
songs  that  every  one  has  heard  a  thousand  times  on 
the  stag£,  but  of  small  parties  in  private  society. 
Some  young  lady,  we  will  suppose,  is  asked  to  fa- 
vour the  company  with  a  song;  I  will  bet  ten  to 
one  that  her  book  opens  mechanically  at  "  Di 
piacer,"  "  Una  voce  poco  fa,"  or  some  such  piece, 
which  none  but  a  prima  donna  of  the  first  rank  can 
hope  to  execute;  but  here  an  unexpected  ditiiculty 
arises;  the  lady  cannot  accompany  herself !  some 
kind-hearted  soul,  although  totally  unaccustomed 
to  accompany  a  singer,  is  prevailed  on  to  undertake 
the  task;  and  between  the  two  the  song  is  perpe- 
trated, amidst  the  loud  outward  plaudits  and  in- 
ward ridicule  of  the  company,  while  the  pleased 
mothers  congratulate  each  other  on  the  talents  of 
their  respective  daughters.  This  is  no  overcharged 
picture;  full  many  a  time  and  oil  have  I  witnessed 
it;  full  many  a  time  have  I  been  selected  as  one  of 
the  victims,  to  warble  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
treble,  tenor,  and  bass  by  turns,  in  all  kinds  of 
Italian  duets,  trios,  &,c.,  from  "  E  ben  per  mia  me- 
moria,"  down  to  "  O  pescator  del'  onda,"  until  I 
have  wished  powro  Pipjio,  young  ladies,  myself, 
fishermen  and  all,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic. 

A  glee  may  possibly  be  wished  for  as  a  change 
in  the  entertainment.  To  accomplish  this  is  nearly 
as  difficult  a  task  as  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
One  can  only  sing  the  iirst  line  of  this;  another  the 
second  line  of  that;  a  third  does  not  understand 
the  C  clef:  at  length  two  young  ladies  and  their 
brother,  or  perhaps  some  good-natured  uncle,  who 
may  chance  to  possess  a  cracked  voice,  half-tenor, 
half-bass,  start  off  with  the  Red  Crvss  Knight,  the 
bass  solo  being  most  stoutly  accompanied  by  tlie 
singer  with  one  finger  on  tbe  piano-forte. 

Now  all  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  very  amusing 
as  a  matter  of  child's  play ;  but  to  suppose  that 
anything  approaching  towards  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment can  be  obtained  from  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  altogether  absurd. 

O  tliat  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  learn 
to  read  Music  upon  the  same  plan  that  they  learn 
to  read  a  book!  that  is,  by  first  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  alphabet.  How  little  study, 
comparatively  speaking,  would  it  cost  them  to  attain 
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sufficient  knowledge  to  take  a  part  in  concerted 
Music  of  the  highest  order,  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  in  endeavouring  to  execute  unmeaning  ca- 
dences fit  only  for  an  instrument,  or  att'ecting  to  sigh 
and  simper  over  the  mawkish  nonsense  to  which 
so  many  songs  are  adapted,  but  which  to  call  poetry 
is  a  profanation  of  the  term. 

Oh!  ye  prim  and  precise  mothers!  did  ye  but 
understand  one  half  of  what  is  sung  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  how  would  you  be  horrified !  What  would 
you  think  were  you  aware  that  your  daughter  was 
singing  a  duet  in  which  the  gentleman  (a  great 
libertine)  was  trying  to  persuade  the  lady  to  break 
her  plighted  troth,  and  run  oB'  with  him?  But  that 
is  not  the  worst,  for  after  a  great  deal  of  ehiquent 
persuasion  on  his  part,  and  wavering  on  hers,  the 
expression  of  which  is  aided  by  the  most  impas- 
sioned 3Iusic  of  the  most  impassioned  of  composers, 
she  overcomes  all  her  scruples,  the  libertine  pre- 
vails, and  oil'  they  dance,  congratulating  each  other 
that  theirs  is  un  innoccnte  amor.* 

I  must  confess  that,  admirer  as  I  am  of  the 
Italian  language,  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
its  admirable  fitness  for  singing,  I  would  rather 
see  the  young  singers  of  this  country  give  a  little 
more  attention  to  Music  composed  to  the  equally 
exquisite  poetry  oftheir  native  land.  Good  Heavens! 
is  it  to  be  said  that  the  pure  stream  of  verse  which 
has  flowed  from  the  pens  of  our  poets  since  the 
time  of  Edmund  Spencer  is  not  equally  capable  of 
being  the  vehicle  of  musical  sounds  with  the  sonnets 
of  Petrarca  and  Sannazario?  or  have  we  not  those 
among  us  who  can  outdo  the  manufacturers  of 
wretched  Italian  Libretti?  It  is  true  there  are  not 
words  in  the  English  language  like  pietd,  fdicitd, 
amort;,  onore,  &c.,  wherewithal  to  round  oft'  our 
stanzas,  and  the  harsher  consonants  do  certainly 
occur  more  frequently;  yet  our  versification  is  not 
on  tliat  account  the  less  flowing,  and  soft  words 
may  be  found  if  due  care  be  taken  by  the  author  in 
his  selection.  For  example,  can  the  Italian  or  any 
other  language  surpass  in  smoothness  of  numbers 
or  correctness  of  accentuation  Moore's  well-known 
song, "  Oft  in  the  stilly  night,"  or  the  trio  in  Han- 
del's .4m  a?!rf  Gaiafta,  "The  flocks  shall  leave  the 
mountains !"  These  are  but  two  instances  out  of 
hundreds  that  I  could  name. — From  "  A  Short  Ac- 
count of  Madriyals"  by  Thomas  Oliphant, 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  CELEBRATED  PRIMA 
DONNA. 

Few  of  our  readers  who  have  reached  middle 
life  will  not  recollect  the  name  of  Mainvielle  Fodor ; 
many  of  them  will  remember  her  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  extraordinarily  gifted  female  singer  that  ever 
graced  the  boards  of  our  Italian  Opera.  The  range 
of  her  voice  included  two  octaves  and  a  half,  its 
exquisite  quality  was  still  more  rare  than  the  extent 
of  its  register  ;  and  her  style,  method,  and  expres- 
sion, have  probably  never  been  equalled,  either 
before  her  time  or  since.  Perhaps  no  better  proof 
of  this  latter  proposition  can  be  oft'ered  than  the 
fact  that  she  gave  equal  felicity  of  expression,  and 
an  equally  characteristic  effect,  to  the  profound 
sentiment  and  passion  of  Mozart,  and  the  captiva- 
ting brilliance  of  Rossini :  which  certainly  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  prima  donna  of  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years. 

During  a  period  of  ten  years,  Mdme.  Mainvielle 


*  See  "  Dou  Giovanni"  at  the  duo  "La  ci  darem." 


Fodor  was  the  delight  of  all  the  musical  dilettanti 
of  Europe,  and  her  success  in  certain  characters 
was  altogether  without  precedent.  During  one 
season  at  Vienna,  she  played  "  Semiramide"  sixty 
times  successively,  and  to  an  equally  numerous  and 
delighted  audience  the  sixtieth  time  as  the  first ; 
and  at  Venice  she  played  the  "  Elisabetta"  of 
Caraft'a  thirty-eight  times  successively. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  afi'ecting 
scene  that  was  ever  witnessed  on  a  public  stage 
was  the  one  which  closed  the  public  career  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  at  the  Italiens  in  Paris,  in  the 
season  of  1823.  She  was  at  that  time  at  the  height 
of  her  fame  and  popularity,  and  had,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  M.  Sostheue  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
refused  a  very  lucrative  engagement  at  Naples,  and 
accepted  one  at  Paris  on  much  less  advantageous 
terms  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

The  evening  arrived  for  her  to  make  her  entree 
in  "  Semiramide."  The  theatre  was  crowded  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  the  whole  musical  world 
of  Paris  was  present,  and  many  of  the  musical  cele- 
brities of  the  rest  of  Europe,  including  Rossini, 
Cherubini,  Choron,  &c. ;  and  every  one  looked  for 
a  degree  of  success  never  exceeded  in  the  annals 
of  song. 

The  curtain  drew  up ;  the  great  actress — the 
Queen  of  Song — la  prima  dcUc  prime  ilonne,  as  the 
Italians  called  her — presented  herself  on  the  scene; 
and  her  majestic  voice  was  as  rich,  radiant,  and 
powerful  as  usual.  She  went  through  the  first 
scene  of  the  Opera  in  a  way  which  caused  her  exit 
to  be  greeted  by  ecstasies  of  delighted  enthusiasm, 
amounting  almost  to  delirium. 

At  length  she  re. appeared,  and  proceeded  with 
her  part  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  bar  of  the  first  air, 
when  suddenly  the  divine  sounds  of  her  voice  en- 
tirely ceased — cold  drops  of  perspiration  started  to 
her  brow — her  lips  quivered,  and  her  chest  was 
violently  agitated.     But  not  a  sound  was  heard  ! 

The  orchestra  ceased  playing — the  curtain  was 
dropped — the  house  was  in  consternation,  both 
bel'ore  and  behind  the  curtain.  In  the  former,  the 
agitation  was  in  some  measure  calmed,  by  the  acting 
manager  stating  that  the  sudden  indisposition  of 
Mdme.  Mainvielle  Fodor  must  cause  the  perform- 
ances to  be  suspended  for  a  few  minutes — an  an- 
nouncement which  in  a  great  degree  re-assured  the 
audience,  who  judged  from  it  that  the  indisposition 
was  one  of  no  moment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dressing-room  of  the  prima 
donna  was  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and 
dismay ;  for  all  jiresent  were  convinced  that  her 
voice  was  utterly  gone;  and  she  herself  exhibited 
her  despairing  belief  that  such  was  the  case,  by 
flinging  her  arms  about  in  the  wildest  manner, 
striking  her  face,  tearing  her  hair,  and  exhibiting 
every  sign  of  distress  but  those  audible  cries  which 
usually  indicate  mental  suB'ering,  but  of  which  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  now  physically  incapa- 
ble.— And  the  friends  who  were  present  were 
scarcely  less  incapacitated  by  their  grief  from  ex- 
pressing the  amount  of  it.  Rossini  fairly  wept; 
and  Choron  (who  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion) 
had  fallen  upon  his  knees,  and  was  begging  her  to 
calm  her  agitation,  and  trust  in  God,  who  could 
never,  he  said,  have  given  her  so  wonderful  an  organ 
only  to  destroy  it  in  an  instant,  without  apparent 
cause,  and  without  warning. 

Meantime  she  uttered  not  a  sound,  and  only  re- 
plied to  tlieir  tears  and  remonstrances  by  pressing 
the  hand  of  each. 
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By  this  time  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  the  house  was  growing  impatient,  and 
even  violent,  in  its  demand  to  be  informed  of  the 
singer's  actual  condition.  At  this  moment  the 
acting  manager  entered  the  dressing-room  of  Fodor 
and  stated  the  impossibility  of  any  longer  delaying 
to  reply  to  the  public  impatience,  and  he  added 
that  he  was  about  to  announce  to  the  audience  that 
the  performance  could  not  proceed. 

The  eliect  which  this  declaration  produced  on 
the  suB'erer  was  prodigious,  and  in  some  sort  terrilic. 
Tlie  colour  came  to  her  face,  her  eyes  flashed  tire, 
she  rose  from  where  she  had  been  sitting,  her  lips 
moved  convulsively,  and  at  length  she  cried  out,  in 
a  loud,  full  and  resounding  voice — 

"  Draw  up  the  curtain — I  will  sing  ! " 

"  Saved  !  saved  !"  cried  Rossini,  embracing  her. 

"  Heaven  has  had  pity  on  our  grief!"  exclaimed 
the  pious  Choron. 

The  curtain  was  again  raised — the  theatre  trem. 
bled  with  the  shouts  of  applause  that  greeted  the 
cantatrice — then  a  profound  silence  of  expectant 
interest  and  curiosity  succeeded,  and  she  went 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Opera  with  an  eflect 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  that  had  ever 
before  been  heard  from  her. 

As  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  scene,  the  excited 
and  exhausted  singer  fainted  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
She  was  speedily  recovered,  but  again  her  voice 
was  gone — never  to  return  ! — Court  Journal. 


THE  HAUGHS  OF  CROMDALE. 

Many  are  familiar  with  the  tune  bearing  the 
above  title ;  but  comparatively  few,  we  opine,  have 
seen  the  place  where  the  action  was  fought  which 
gave  rise  to  this  celebrated  strathspey.  As  the  spot 
is  rather  secluded,  and  little  known  or  visited,  a 
short  description  of  a  ramble  to  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Cromdale  Hill, 
and  is  reached  by  a  pleasing  walk  of  four  miles 
from  Grantown.  Soon  after  leaving  the  village  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Spey  burst  suddenly  up<m  the 
view,  and  the  bridge,  a  magnificent  structure  of 
three  arches,  is  crossed.  Passing  a  little  further 
onwards,  the  towers  of  Castle  Grant  are  seen  on 
the  left,  rising  conspicuously  amidst  deep  forests  of 
"  tall  ancestral  trees ;"  whilst  on  the  right  the  hills 
attain  a  great  elevation,  and  intercept  the  view. 
The  manse  and  churchyard  of  Cromdale  are  di- 
rectly in  front.  The  former  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing, erected  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  churchyard  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  venerable  trees,  amongst 
which  are  two  fine  large  beeches  that  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the  fertile  plains  of  England.  Leaving 
the  highway,  shortly  before  reaching  the  fourth 
mile. stone,  and  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
Castle  of  Lethendrie,  some  time  may  be  spent  in 
viewing  the  ruined  pile.  Tradition  has  not  pre- 
served any  interesting  records  of  this  dilapidated 
structure,  and  judging  from  its  appearance,  it  could 
never  have  been  a  place  of  strength.  Although  not 
large,  it  appears  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  and  is  yet 
so  far  entire  that  an  honest  farmer  has  converted 
one  of  the  vaults  into  a  byre;  and  the  gudewife 
finds  ample  accommodation  for  her  dairy  produce 
in  another.  Proceeding  from  the  castle,  the  road 
leads  directly  to  the  .scene  of  the  engagement — a 
level  moor,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  patches 
of  green,  said  to  be  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in 
this  sanguinary  cuiiliict^in  which,  it  will  be  recol- 


lected, the  poor  Highlanders  were  routed  by  the 
Royal  forces  in  April  1690.  All  around,  the  dark 
heath  is  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  a  clear  stream 
comes  gushing  down  the  hill-side,  chiming  its  lively 
music  around  the  ashes  of  the  brave  "  who  sank  to 
rest"  on  its  solitary  banks.  From  the  proximity  of 
the  hills,  the  view  is  rather  circumscribed,  and  the 
eye  not  being  allowed  to  wander  over  much  space 
of  country,  the  mind  is,  as  it  were  insensibly,  led  to 
ruminate  on  the  troubled  times  of  our  ancestors, 
when  the  brave  Highlanders  fought  and  fell  on  the 
Haughs  of  Cromdale.  Much  of  the  romantic  en. 
Ihusiasm  which  filled  the  breast  of  the  mountain- 
eer has  died  away  ;  and  mankind  seem  now-a-days 
to  delight  more  in  speculating  upon  the  present 
and  the  future  than  in  contempalating  scenes  as- 
sociated with  the  past.  We  accordingly  find  the 
battle-field  visited  by  comparatively  few — the  grave 
of  the  warrior  often  passed  unnoticed — and  the 
echoes  of  the  ruin,  where  the  martial  sjiirits  were 
wont  to  convene,  but  rarely  awakened,  unless  by 
the  bleating  sheep,  or  the  noisy  jackdaw.  Yet 
who  will  not  say  with  Byron — 

"  There  is  a  power 

And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 
Jiivenwss  Courier. 


LIFE  AND  ETERNITY. 

Life  is  the  veil  that  hides  eternity. — ■ 

Youth  strives  in  vain  to  pierce  it,  but  the  eye 

Of  age  may  catch,  thro'  chinks  which  Time  has  worn, 

Faint  glimpses  of  that  awful  world  beyond 

Which  Death  at  last  reveals.    Thus,  life  may  be 

Compared  to  a  tree's  foliage ;  in  its  prime, 

A  mass  of  dark,  impenetrable  shade, 

It  veils  the  distant  view  ;  but,  day  by  day, 

As  Autumn's  breath  is  felt,  the  falling  leaves, 

Opening  a  passage  for  the  doubtful  light, 

Exhibit  to  the  gazer  more  and  more 

Of  that  which  lies  beyond. — till  Winter  comes, 

And,  thro'  the  skeleton  branches,  we  behold 

The  clear  blue  vault  of  day  I 

Poems  by  T.  Westwood. 


ALGERINE  MUSIC. 
"  To  start  a  livelier  subject,"  says  Campbell,  in 
his  "  Letters  from  the  South,"  in  the  New  Monthly 
"  I  have  transcribed  for  you  a  few  Algerine  melodies, 
I  expressed  to  you  a  mean  opinion  of  the  native 
music,  and  if  you  heard  it  fiddled  and  flageoleted 
by  the  minstrels  here,  I  think  you  would  not  blame 
me  for  fastidiousness.  They  certainly  execute  their 
tunes  like  executioners.  At  the  same  time,  I  ima- 
gine I  have  undervalued  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  music,  from  the  wretchedness  of  its  perform- 
ers ;  for  incom])arably  better  judges  than  myself 
tell  me  that  many  of  the  native  airs  are  expressive 
and  pleasing.  Madame  de  Verger  says  so,  and 
such  is  the  ojjinion  also  of  my  inspired  and  valued 
friend,  the  Chevalier  Neukomm,  whom  I  have  met 
at  Algiers.  Of  all  happy  incidents,  that  which  I 
least  expected  in  Africa  was  to  meet  this  great  man 
— the  nephew  of  Haydn,  worthy  of  his  uncle — the 
composer  whose  touches  on  the  organ  are  poetry 
and  religion  put  into  sound.  He  has  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  merely  to  visit  his  friends  the  De 
Vergers.  Colonel  De  Verger  called  on  me  the 
other  day,  bringing  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  with 
him;  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  greeted  him — we 
talked  about  Algerine  music,  and  he  told  me  that 
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he  found  something  in  it  which  he  liked  for  being- 
natural  and  characteristic.  I  said, "  You  surprise 
me,  Chevalier;  then  I  suppose  you  can  admire 
even  our  Highland  bagpipes?"  "Nay,"  said 
Neukomm,  "  don't  despise  your  native  pibrochs  ; 
they  have  in  them  the  stirrings  of  rude  but  strong 
nature.  When  you  traverse  a  Highland  glen  you 
must  not  expect  the  breath  of  roses,  but  must  be 
contented  with  the  smell  of  heath :  in  like  manner, 
even  Highland  music  has  its  rude,  wild  charms." 
Well,  upon  rellection,  his  words  seemed  to  confirm 
me.  in  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  artists  are  the 


ablest  discoverers  of  merit,  be  it  ever  so  rude  and 
faint,  in  works  of  art.  Our  poets,  Scott  and  Gray, 
could  discover  genius  in  barbarous  ballads  that 
had  eluded  the  obtuseness  of  common  critics.  Our 
sculptor  Flaxman  walked  among  the  uncouth  sta- 
tuary of  old  Knglish  cathedrals,  where  defects  of 
drawing  and  proportion  are  obvious  to  the  eyes 
of  a  child.  A  surface  critic  would  have  derided 
those  monuments ;  but  Flaxman's  eye  penetrated 
beyond  their  shape  into  their  spirit — he  divined 
what  the  sculptor  had  meant,  and  discoveied  tender 
and  sublime  expression." 


Vivace, 


FILL     THE     BOWL. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


S^ESEEzE 


*  •         J  f  IS 

-^-t—-  -V~-V* —•■-T-|»- 

H 1 1 |-*d 1 — 


/.  Dyne  (1 768). 


:c=:p: 


:tr--tz:= 


:t= 


Ig 


Iz^zh 


Fill    the    bowl  with      ro 

Us: 


wine,    arouad  our    temples        ro  -  ses 


fc-p-— ^1 


|=:zl 


Ezzi^^rriz  =£=:*d-Jt=^3=  -p-±»z  zf  zf  zbizpdr:^= 

Fill  the  bowl    with       ro  -  sy         wine,  around  our     temples      ro  -  ses 


-ff: 


zz:=z|zr|zzqz:fz  zpzzz |zpzffZ|z:;t=:P:q 


i^±^E^pf^#feEE:^SE?E^=E^lfeE^fE 


twine     a  -  round      our       tem  -  pies         ro     -    ses         twine,    twine.    And  let         us 


l-$Z^: 


;zztfzlz:izz?: 


.-i 'A 


T=w-- 


E^ElEgE^EElEgilEi 


twine    a  -  round     our      tem  -  pies         ro    -    ses        twine. 


=^- 


twine, 


3±i=liE:^: 


zti^-y. 


:f- 


.-n- — 


:i=-ff= 


l=P^i^^i^^ 


And 


:^£#fi 


:t^in. 


|±z^^=£^zj:z^_^=±3Z=5^U5z|^^f=|gE: 


'  :iz:z 


cheer-ful  -  ly. 


-f^#: 


^#: 


f- 


cheerful  -  ly      a  •  while,         like      the  wine      and 


ro    -    ses 


::s~S= 


^s:=K 


tir. 


.zrrzzzr. 
:iz5zzp: 


5E%teESE! 


cheerful  -  ly     a  -  while,         like     the 


.zz— zz&zri 
:3zz  EE^EE^BEl 


:=)-= 


:#=t 


:zi^:fz:p:l»ziz:' 


-t--- 


:^=fc£z^l-=^= 


riztzczc: 


_pi_ 


wine      and 


ro    -    ses 


ztz^rp^p: 


|^£g^| 


let         us 
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*:»: 


#=!: 


*=P=p::pr 


smile,  like  the    wine   and        ro    -    ses      smile,    And 


smile. 


To         day 


^ 


l^ifeigEglligE 


9±ii*^ 


;J:zt 

smile,  like    the    wine    and 
/0> 


^^Hiilil 


ro    -    ses      smile. 


smile. 


To 


day        is 


:ft=i=:§: 


=s: 


-^=^2 


.35- 


}iiH:^rtr: 


i 


p^ 


Siegigl^^^tai!: 


—I -H-l- 


t?zi=I=: 


-_.^. 


-©—I 


*^^ 


P=f: 


::i-^ 


-1 — r— '-i-^- — "^ 


ours, what      do      we     fear.    To    -    day    is     ours,  we     have     it      here,  let's      treat    it 


$ 


rf 


-=:rz:5Z|=j=n=jq==:= 


z=i=^^^=:fcl 


1-r- 


:=!= 


=:^=tf*: 


-I- 


f:=ud==:^~pri 


ours,  what      do      we      fear.   To    -    day    is      ours,  we      have    it      here,  let's      treat    it 


e±ii« 


■$zS=:zid^. 


-e-S»- 


11^ 


— g» 

5^E3: 


3E:q- 


Sii:-^E^=r=rfgeE^^^ET~^^E:-EEgE^^?^^^^ 


zUiitrt 


m 


]rt:t=: 


4- 


ESS 


I 


kind  -   ly, 


-ffz#. 


feg^gj 


»IS53EfEter^'= 


that        it              may         wish      at           least     with       us         to 
■ ~  tr      /f 


± 


^^^ 


—1- 

kind    -    ly,  tliat        it  may  wish     at  least     -with       us 


to 


3as=g=g= 


:=]-=q=?r 


3_L — ^. — Pqz:^ — m-Td— 


:i: 


li^ElSE^EE^JE^EtESEPE* 


— pe: 


:t£E; 


anri 


-fj; 


t^E^^^^i^^^^im. 


t=T-q!^=-=g=^;f=|:(^x35=:?q-_^-:PrpBr^-- 


r- 


!^=E^El;z3: 


=t 


mm 


slay,  let's      treat       it  kind  -  ly  that        it 


hf^». 


=rS=l=s^r:^: 


qrqzz 


==:3: 


:-jd: 


-*- 


may    wish  at    least  with   us        to 


tsL 


--] '-- i-t-- 


eI^ 


stay,  let's      treat       it  kind  -  ly         that 


-e 1- 


^I=-S5=::f: 


may     -wish  at    least  ■p'ith    us        to 


zzzl— C 


zt=z]=z:u= 


^=i^Er 


:i— ziz 
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:i^»^-^'^ 


^iip^g=gpg 


Let's      banish  care,  let's  ban-ish    sor-row,    not      to     us    be  -  longs  to  -  morrow. 


not     to      us     be 


#=S=t:=:t==:t:=t=: 


longs     to  -  morrow,      banish  care 


::=!- 


-Jf^rw: 


-J-z 


-M-p.- 


'^^1 — t—^, — 


I 


let's       ban    '-    ish       sor  -  row,  let's 


^Eggiggjp^^ 


:3Z5: 


:x3: 


I 


ban  .    ish      sorrow,    banish    care 


-■^^■. 


t:±-- 


:iZ£z:f- 


-L^ 


£S=^Ep^E^|=^±E?iEi=S 


ir- 


:tc=lzp^ 


let's       ban    -    ish        sor  -  row,  let's      ban   -    ish       sorrow. 


g±i^ 


.fi  qr.pL 


~s^r=^^ 


f#^ 


==:t: 


-l^-i 


:f=pcf^: 


-ji-^: 


:l^:=fc 


-k*"       ■nu.'- 1 1 1 


-y^ 


ban  -    ish     sorrow, 


fcfclEsaEEg: 


jnzizfizjfzzfr- 


-^^ 


«j:Pi^_, 


itrzt 


:f:=fEi 


:i::==p: 


:fc=^ 


-■!=!-»-?  ■ 


-f=ff= 


not    to    us     be    -  longs    to  -  morrow,      not     to    us     be  -  longs    to-morrow,      let's 

A>  /7\ 


m-. 


— «-i-. 


-f- 

not    to    ug        be  -    longs    to  -  morrow,       not      to  us      be  -   longs    to-morrow,       let's 


S3il 


^r^ 


'■& 


r^xt 


:t: 


x—n 


:t=i: 


--^■=r- 


-PZT- 


■Jz=|=j--^ 


::p:r:pz^i: 


i 


ijii^fc 


.1- 


:ie=*=:M 
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Moderato. 
dolr.e. 


ANNIE    LAURIE. 


Maxwelton  braes  are        bon  -  nie,         Where        ear  -  ly      fa.'8        the      dew, 


Scottish  air. 


Audits 


:p!:ct:t 


p=|:ff— jE=tjL— .ipqL— f 


zw—^:, 


It 


5E^t^ 


P=f: 


--^- 


z^iz 


—-3 1 ^--1 


there    that   An  -  nie 


Lau  -  rie 


Gied 


me     lier     promise  true ; 


Gied 


p  with  express. 


-J^. 


"5 — 1^-7 — \-^ 


KT-T-J^ ^~^- 1^ 


— -«- — -m- 


=«: 


-«2 


a; 


me  lier  pro    -    niise    true,  AVhich      ne'er       for  -  got 

-I— ^-1 ^-r~^-l — -atT— r-l H-r~r-l- 


■~^-^x=i±.f.t 


'■^^m 


shall      be,  And    for 


::c3=S=|=Ix 


:~=fftzc: 


TP 


1«^ 


=3E=^S=-i 


1^= 


bon  -  nie       An 


Lau  -  rie 


I'd 


lay       nie  doun      and       dee. 


y-AZt-.f,-t-,~^lt-'tZ,-, 


a±r=i£^»:Er*Ei^-tztN= 

zz=:fi=t=:t:t:S=f=uzb— tail 


:^:pqrp[.T:p:|=q=ft:-^=— ^.-r:p 


:t 


crtirb^rtrttr^ip 


f- 


^T-E4sn-= 


=«)=t:fc*= 


ih 


Maxwelton  braes  are  bonnie, 

Where  early  fa'a  the  dew, 
And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gied  me  her  promise  true ; 
Gied  me  her  promise  true, 

AVhich  ne'er  forgot  shall  be  ; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 

Uer  brow  is  like  the  snaw-drift, 
Her  neck  is  like  the  swan, 

Eer  form  it  is  the  fairest 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on  ; 
No.  117. 


Tliat  e'er  the  aun  shone  on, 
And  she  has  a  dark  blue  e'e ; 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Lauria 
I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 

Like  gentle  dew-drops  falling 

Alight  her  fairy  feet ; 
And  like  winds  in  summer  calling 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 

And  she  is  a'  the  world  to  me; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 
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LABLACHE'S  ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

The  following  is  in  the  Courrier  Francaise : — 
"  Few  are  there  in  the  world  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  talent  of  Labiacbe,  but  his  oocasional  ab- 
sence of  mind  is  not  so  universally  known.  When 
last  at  Naples  he  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  entered 
the  waiting-room,  and  till  called  in  to  his  Majesty, 
conversed  with  the  courtiers  in  attendance.  Having 
a  cold  in  his  head,  he  requested  permission  to  keep 
on  his  hat.  Getting  into  full  discourse,  he  was 
suddenly  startled  by  the  gentleman  in  waiting  cry- 
ing out — his  Majesty  demands  the  presence  of 
c:_„ —  T  .'.(ache.     In  his  eagerness  to  obey  the 


royal  summons  he  forgot  the  hat  he  had  on  his  bead, 
and,  snatching  up  another,  thus  entered  the  King's 
cabinet.  Being  received  with  a  most  hearty  laugh, 
Lablaehe  was  confounded,  but  at  length  recovered 
himself,  and  respectfully  asked  his  Majesty  what 
had  excited  his  hilarity.  "My  dear  Lablaehe,"  re- 
plied the  King, "  pray  tell  me  which  of  the  two  hats 
you  have  got  with  you  is  your  own,  that  on  your 
bead,  or  that  in  your  hand?  Or  perhaps  you  have 
brought  both  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  in  case 
you  should  leave  one  behind  you?"  "Ah!  male- 
detta,"  replied  Lablaehe,  with  an  air  of  ludicrous 
distress,  on  discovering  his  etourderie,  "  two  hats 
are  indeed  too  many  for  a  man  who  has  no  head." 


UP      CLANSMEN,      UP. 

GLEE  FOR  FODR  VOICES. 


C.  F.  Bird. 


Ut TREBLE. 


8d  TREBLE. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


i 


¥ 


i^ji 


=^ 


Up   clansmen 


■E3E3Er5 


Iz^^ 


up,  thro'  the   shadow  -  y,  shadow  -  y 


^zsz\-r. 


-(•—=-•■ — ■— — • — ^ ' — » — -j — 


H^ 


=3:=c3=i:^^: 


Up    clansmen         up,  thro'  the       shadow  -  y,    shadow  -  j  mora 


::s 


-i.-a=i= 


ins;: 


::i=:i=;?z:i: 


3=:^: 


z±v 


Up     clansmen  up,  thro'  the       shadow  -  y,    shadow  -  y        morn 


i=p:*:p3 


:3:=S:=i:=3=:3i 


-WZ 

:t=: 


^^1 ^^' 1 1 1 — I L. 


:_f_:f_:»._§:_«._.^. 


i_tt — ^ — . pw— I 1— I 

'■— — --|-l-j — \—\ 1^^ l-tH-— «~ »■ — '— I — .■' — '■- »— 


Zl!=zt-\zz\ 

thro*    the   shadow  -  y,  shadow  -  y  morn  See  ye 

/TN    P 


zzlzziz 


^^.zs^$:rs: 


zr-t-^t 


zss: 


thro' 


the 


_ Ul-i — I — 


r^ji^Pfp: 


-^- 


:rLLt= 


:c:=:t= 


z-.zzr.T- 


:5SJ 


_.«.!.«; *_ 


r-  /-' 

shadow  -  y,  shadow  -  y     morn  See      ye 


^S=^, 


-iizjt- 


i-:«: 


ZZiEZ 


:er±: 


-!-- 


rsLznsz 

Z—-X 


tliro*        the        shadow  -  y,  shadow  -  y      morn  Seo    ye 

^- — g— j— :g— »— «- 


:t--F 


ZWZIZ^ZZfZ] 
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:fz=p~p: 


:trze: 


._^- 
=l=: 


-.WZ—WZ 


-f^-M 


:t=: 


::±=b-fe3z| 


not     the      spear   heads 


bi===i==|=i| 


gleam,  see   ye 
/T\       cres. 


not  the    spear  heads 


gleam,  see    ye 

^  f 


::i~W: 


-I — br /  _c_iz 

not    the      spear  heads        gleam,    see      ye 
O^       cres. 


not      the        spear  heads        gleam,  see     ye 

^   / 


5=S=3: 


=::^^^-— jEzrlrr:^:— jE=:p:zz=^= 


--.If:: 


not     the      spear    heads        gleam,  see      ye 

::fZLZ\z-±z 


V:-- 


not      the        spear    heads      gleam,   see      ye 


;!: 


.:t 


t=| 


p=^: 


not    the     spear    heads    gleam. 


.-(l^P: 4^ 


:p=P==: 


r-» 


T 


~_=1- 


r 

Hark,     hark 


:&=z=-: 


n= 


P==i=p: 


hark,    hark    up  -    on     the     wind    is 


not    the      spear    heads    gleam. 


z-tz?Lz±±  \±zf:z±:t±i=t::^zftz  :=p=W=i=ir 


Hark,     hark,        hark,    hark     up    -  on      the  wind    is 


—firfz^r"^ 


iii 


pz5: 


::pz^=i=:p= 


ztzz'zz 


:=p=:S=ipz=»z 


:=t=fe:=li=fc 


not  the   spear  heads  gleam. 

-£2-^t_i»- — 0- m-- 


:t=tE=z=tr=t^ 


zw^i 


:t==C:r 


Hark,   hark, 


hark,      hark     up  -    on      the  wind     is 
I 


T 


iprfjici 


:ff=*±:E; 


zzmz-~zKz 


:3s: 


5=EEE^=^E:  :=^Ea=^=a=- 


:»±:f^ 


:=1^ 


icziti: 


:=ii 


-H 1^-«- !->•- 


-F-h-^-F-^-rt-i 


borne,      up     -     on      the  wind    is  borne,      The        mu  -  sic      of     the 


bu 


gle 


1-9- 


z^zzitz 


zz's:. 


:jiz: 


^-^i 


:=1S: 
a=f=iz: 


rd: 


:i~.iz 


*E^=3E^E?EiE?E 


-rf^^=g 


borne,       up     -     on     the   wind    is  borne.      The        mu  -  sic      of     the 


bu 


glo 


:d=— :zdz:3s;z^z— I 


ZItJZf—fZ 


z:ff=p:=i:p:: 

z-J^-\^-^z 


-p-:p=p:: 


:t=t3t:ti=zb=:f=:t^-  z~^ 


borne,      up     -    on     the  wind    is 


borne,     The 


mu  ■  sic      of      the 


bu 


z^sztz 


:fc=l=:t:ii.fe:=:_~l2::: 


:P-:p: 


1 — ^=='- /=" 
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ifiHF 


.___ (^«*. ^ 

-^-1— r-«-|^-*--l-^^l»— »-5--T-l--l — -<—- 


:i=a=P; 


horn 


— pr:S£ 


Hark      up  -  on     the 


PP 


horn 


"1^- 


Hark       up 
PP 


on    the 


rir^ii: 


-^:r- 


■:r: 


JEEf^EcEiz 


:i^=t;;bz! 


-; 1 — I — I — tt. 


ifczi: 


iSzr-P: 


:S=iz 


-I — t- 


"»«i — ^ • — 


horn,     mu  -  sic       of      the     bii  -  gle   horn,  the     bu  -  gle        horn,  Hark      up  -  on     the 

-^  ,,      ^—^       PP 


jigrg^rrrpE— ^ 


-W—W:^ 


r^bpzzt- 


3:= 


:t=t^: 


5:=lc~i: 


==5: 


:^==r- 


:s=ff: 


-ft^- 


ia: 


■wind      is  borne, 


Mu  -  sic    of     the 


bu  -   gle  horn 


:=]^: 


» — * — I — f- 
zzzzuziz-hzlz: 


-g^- 


_^ 


vind 


is  borne. 


-*-* :f:=:t^: 


r^^ni: 


:P± 


Ma  -  sic    of    the 
P 


bu  -  gle  horn,  Hark  up  -  on  the     wind 
cres- 


■' — r~ 

is    borne, 


z:=zt:: 


--•*(- 


-^-« — f — »— 


.-»-*. 


=:r:=t=:t=^ 


-^==»=: 


i:q: 


;:t: 


erzi:, 


wind 


:zi: 


g^E2=^5Ef 


is  borne, 

1^: 


Mu  -  sic     of    the 


--^z^: 


:f:=!t:iz=t£: 


bu  -    gle  horn,  Hark  up  -  on  the     wind 
rres.  .a.  -|ft. 

::tz: 


is    borne 


:t=f: 


iP 


#— P^if- 


iS 


krzizzrfzzt: 


£z:tz=zz=r- 


:t= 


.pZJ. 


:fzszi 


zlzzp: 


:zizzt:: 


.^^_^.i- 


:p=c:=;H: 


I 


# 


Mu  -  sic       of       the  bu  -  gle 


horn. 


itzzfzzf: 


r- 

Mu  -  sic       of     the       bu  -  gle  horn, 


=^: 


lizij: 


:=l: 


:3-'-il-=-^ 


Mu  -  sic        of        the         bu  -  rIc 


horn. 


.^__ft. 


^zzztzzf-HzzlzzEpzz^^zz 
^=:t=zzfc=::=zzlz:t=zz^zzS-=- 


z:ft: 


-f^t- 


ifcze 


:?s:zf: 


;;c:z^z:iz:t:rzlzz[^: 


z^l-»: 


Mu  -  sic      of      the        bu  -  gle  horn, 

ggzEzz*zzzzztz|Z5:: 


Mu  -  sic      of 


It: 


:fe:zz:r=tzzt:zzz: 
— I ^ 1_. 


tlie 
ZJISZ 


bu  -  gle 


-| — r- 

horn. 


z\z:f.jzfzi: 


ftzirz:z=tz: 
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WOODMAN,  SPAKE  THAT  TREE. 

Words  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 
Andante  con  espressione. 


Henry  Russell. 


E^=i^^ 


■.■n^ 


^ 


3;=s: 


:j±^==i^=jzJrj^ 


Wood  -  man   spare 

legato, 
r-t |~l  M   M 


that 


tree 


Touch       not    a 


gle 


~1l 


■^'—^ 


7-^ m-Pl-n 1     I    I    I    M 1 P^    I    I    1   I Mill f-lT-l^-l 1^^^^~1 — 1 


-^ 


p 


:=i=^sr:=]: 


zz-iz 


~j: 


E^i 


bough ; 


In       youth       it      shel  -  ter'd 


And 


I-* ■■ l-l-l-f-H ' UniBbab 


rU       pro- 


^=^: 


iHgUi 


q=r=s=s:qT5:ri=;;r: 


'Twas      nij  fore  -  fa    -    thers        hand     - 


That 


:^i: 


3^:1: 


-.Hi—. 


il? 


:q^=tii 


:i]=i!5=:q 


plac'd 


g^ 


his 


cot, 


There         wood  -  man        let     -      it 


=r-i::=:tt=U.tz.^lri=:*ziz:^z* 


i]=:C5i] 


:a=ir 


q^ 


zi: 


stand 


Thy 


axe      shall    harm 


not. 


W: 


:t 


ZM^jsr— 1=»^«: 


::^^?^^ 


-o- 


— I  I  ;  I  M — 


"LLLSJJ" 


That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  wotildst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
"Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties  ; 
Oh  !  spare  that  aged  oak 

Now  towering  to  the  skies. 


When  but  an  idle  boy, 

1  sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 
In  all  their  gusiiing  joy, 

Here,  too,  my  sistera  played : 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here — 

My  father  press'd  my  hand — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 


My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling  ; 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  I 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  I  the  storm  still  brave! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  •..'ot. 
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Srisi. 


H   A  K  K!     DING,      DING. 
CATCH  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 
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Dr.  Harrington, 
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Harkjhark,  ding. ditig,iiiiis,ding,!nj  lord's  come  in,  run,  run,  they     call,    'tis  tlie  la  -  dies  want 
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Chair!  chair  I        <!liug,diug,diDg,ding, 'tis    at     the     Bear,     at  the  I3ear,make  haste,inake 


3— n: 


:q=rq: 


Dong. 


whtjre,  where,  ding, ding,ding-,donp, I'm  coming,  there,    coming 


-^f=SLz:^d=^z::\- 


irtrtztzt:: 
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^=f^ 
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iSEEEP 


chairs    for    the     ball,  John      Boots,      Kobin         Tap,  where  a  plague  are    ye 


all. 
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haste  you'll  lose  the  fare,coming,      sir,      coming         sir,     score    a       pint  in     the  bar,  ding, ding,ding. 


_ 1 1 — — \-t^ — I- 


:=): 
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:::i=i=:qn*: 


:33: 


liZLi: 


there,    hold,       liold,      put     out  you  dog,  put   out  you  dog    for       I    am  first 


chiiir. 


THE  OPERA  AT  VIENNA. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Gazette  Musicale  there 
is  an  article,  from  a  Frankfort  journal,  on  the 
Theatres  and  Music  at  Vienna,  from  which  we 
subjoin  an  extract.  It  may  tend  to  correct  the  ex- 
travagant notions  entertained  among  us  of  the  state 
of  music  in  the  Austrian  capital,  and  teach  us  to 
look  with  a  little  more  complacency  on  its  state 
among  ourselves.  The  author  is  M.  Guhr,  director 
of  the  Opera  at  Frankfort,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  musicians  in  Germany  : — 

In  a  capital  like  Vienna  there  must  always  be  a 
great  number  of  artists.  There  are  good  composers 
— able  critics — everything  necessary  to  exalt  the 
musical  art  to  the  highest  pitch  :  and  yet  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lowest. 

The  Karnthnerthor  Theatre  (the  principal  musical 
theatre  in  Vienna)  is  managed  by  an  Italian,  called 
Balochino ;  a  man  who  was  once  a  dress-maker  in 
an  Italian  theatre,  and  who  does  not  know  a  word 
of  German.  This  man  receives  from  the  Govern- 
ment an  annual  subsidy  of  72,  000  florins  (about 
7,0001.  sterling),  besides  the  10,000  florins  of  sub- 
scription for  the  Royal  box,  for  a  season  of  three 
mouths,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  end  of  June. 


It  is  to  such  a  man  that  the  property  of  this  great 
establishment  is  entrusted  ;  an  establishment  which 
has  an  excellent  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  gives 
employment  to  emineiit  artists,  among  whom  is 
Nicolai.*  The  performers  in  the  orchestra  are 
overworked  and  ill  paid.  "  Still,"  said  one  of  them 
to  me, "  we  would  go  through  our  drudgery  with 
good  will  if  we  were  not  obliged,  all  the  year  round, 
to  play  the  whipt  cream  that  comes  from  Italy. 
We  have  hardly  the  opportunity,  once  or  twice  a 
year,  to  refresh  our  ears  with  the  harmonies  of 
Mozart,  or  some  other  German  master."  Celebrated 
composers  have  begged  me  to  get  their  symphonies 
performed  at  Frankfort,  music  of  this  kind  not  being 
in  use  at  Vienna  ! 

On  the  2.5th  of  May  I  went  to  the  Karnthnerthor 
Theatre.  I  paid  my  six  francs  for  a  place  in  the 
pit,  and  heard  what  is  called  a  grand  opera,  "  Maria 
di  Rohan."  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  I  shall 
give  you  a  few  particulars  of  my  evening,  that  you 
may  have  some  idea  of  a  grand  opera  at  the 
Karnthnerthor  Theatre. 

*The  composer  of  '  II  Templario,"  an  opera  which 
has  had  great  success  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
the  music  of  which  has  been  published  in  London. 
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On  taking  mj  place  I  found  a  handl)ill  with  an 
apology  for  Madame  Tadolini.  Tlie  Signora  was 
indisposed,  but  would  do  her  best,  and  begged  the 
indulgence  of  the  public.  The  piece  was  to  begin 
at  seven,  but  eighto'clock  came,  and  still  the  curtain 
did  not  move. 

At  length  they  began  the  overture.  An  overture 
by  Donizetti  is  never  a  very  lively  affair  ;  but  when, 
as  In  this  case,  it  is  immeasurably  long,  it  is  into- 
lerable. Imagine  the  martyrdom  of  a  German 
music  director  condemned  to  listen  to  such  a 
morceati.  Ivanofl'  was  the  first  who  appeared. 
He  is  a  good  tenor,  and  sang  h\scavatina  very  well. 
I  began  to  have  hopes  of  the  performance,  but  I 
did  not  know  what  was  coming. 

Signora  Tadolini  appeared,  in  the  midst  of 
thundering  plaudits  which  interrupted  the  per- 
formance. The  Signora  acknowledged  them,  first 
by  moving  her  head — great  clapping  of  hands  j 
then  by  bending  her  body — loud  cries;  then  by 
a  profound  curtsey — an  astounding  roar.  At  length 
the  tempest  subsided,  and  there  was  silence.  "  Ah," 
cried  a  neighbour,  "see  how  divinely  she  opens 
her  mouth — her  teeth  are  like  pearls."  I  was  all 
eyes  and  ears.  The  mouth  was  open,  but  no 
melodious  sound  issued  from  it.  "  Ah,  she  is  very 
unwell,  poor  child  !'"  The  poor  child  had  seen  at 
least  six  and-thirty  summers. 

By  this  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  had 
c<)me  for  amusement,  and  I  was  determined  to  be 
amused.  So  I  applauded,  with  the  rest,  through 
thick  and  thin ;  clapped  my  hands  at  every  false 
intonatiou,  every  break-down  in  attempting  a  note, 
every  roulade  stuck  in  the  middle.  Tadolini  did 
nut  sing  any  of  her  airs.  Imagine  an  opera  with- 
out any  of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  prima  donna. 

Ronconi  appeared  as  the  Duke,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  the  same  farce  as  on  the  entrance  of 
Tadolini.  If  Ronconi  had  a  purer  style,  there  would 
be  no  fault  to  find  with  him.    An  amateur  may 


consider  hiu)  worth  the  ilOO  florins  which  he 
receives,  besides  his  benefit.  There  is  no  scene  in 
which  the  Duke  goes  off  with  eclat,  but  from  time 
to  time  Ronconi  disappeared  behind  the  scenes,  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  calling  him  on,  and  the 
stratagem  always  succeeded.  There  was  a  hubbub 
of  cries  and  shouts  till  he  came  forward  again. 
Then  came  the  voiceless  prima  donna,  and  the 
famous  duet  began,  sung  by  one  voice,  the  Signora 
singing  with  her  lips  only,  poor  child!  The  curtain 
Cell,  Tadolini  and  Ronconi  were  called  for  three 
times;  and,  each  time,  were  received  with  clamorous 
approbation.  I  had  some  amusement,  certainly, 
l)Ht  the  whole  affair  was  insufferably  tiresome,  and 
I  sliall  go  no  more  to  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre, 
so  long  as  the  Italians  sing  in  it. 


ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

The  Egyptian  flute  was  only  a  cow's  horn  with 
three  or  four  holes  in  it,  and  their  harp  or  lyre  had 
only  three  strings;  the  Grecian  lyre  had  only  seven 
strings,  and  was  very  small,  being  held  in  one  hand ; 
the  Jewish  trumpets  that  made  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fall  down,  were  only  rams' horns;  their  flute  was 
the  same  as  the  Egyptian ;  they  had  no  other  in- 
strumental  music  but  by  percussion,  of  which  the 
greatest  boast  made  was  the  psaltery,  a  small 
triangular  harp  or  lyre  with  wire  strings,  and  struck 
with  an  iron  needle  or  stick;  their  sacbut  was 
something  like  a  bagpipe;  the  timbrel  was  a  tam- 
bourine, and  the  dulcimer  was  a  horizontal  harp, 
with  wire  strings,  and  struck  with  a  stick  like  the 
psaltery.  They  had  no  written  music;  had  scarcely 
a  vowel  in  their  language ;  and  yet  (according  to 
Josephus)  had  two  hundred  thousand  musicians 
playing  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Mozart  would  have  died  in  such  a  concert  in  the 
greatest  agonies  I — Dr.  Barney's  History  of  Music. 


GO      IDLE     BOY. 


Viva  a. 


ALTO. 


1st  TENOR. 


2d  TENOR. 


BASS. 


GLEE  FOR  FODR  VOICES. 


Dr.  Callcott. 
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Go      i    -  die    boy,         I      quit     thy      bow'r,     I      quit,     I  quit     thy 


i_f_tf iV ft_P- 

EfefEEEiE^=^EfEE^EtE 


::f:=w:=e:^-izr 
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Go      i  -  die      boy,        I     quit      thy     bow'r,      I      quit,   I  quit    thy 


-f^ 
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if-f: 


:t£~fc 


:»==: 


Go      i  -  die      boy, 


I  quit     thy    bow'r. 


g-^i^^l — ii— ij-|-| — - 
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:t=^z 
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Go       i  -    die     boy, 


I  quit  thy 
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bow'r,      thy  couch 
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of         many      a  thorn  and    fiow'r     - 


of     many      a 
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thy  couch 
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of         many    a  thorn  and  flow'r,thy  couch  of  many      a  thorn  and 


■^3:^: 


bow'r, thy  couch  of    many     a      thorn 
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and      many      a    flow'r, 
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thy  coach 


df    many     a    thorn  and    flowV, 


thy  couch  of 
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flow'r,     thy  conch  of     many     a  thorn  and  flowV,  thy  couch  of      many      a  thorn  and 
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flow'r,  thy     couch         of      many     a    thorn     - 


and   many    a     flow'r 
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thy  couch,  thy     couch 
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many    a      thorn 


and  flow'r,     I         wish      thte       well       for         plea 


flow'r,      of    many      a  thorn  and      flow'r,    I         wish       thea       well       for         plea     -      Bures 
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of  many        a  thorn  and     flow'r. 
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many      a     thorn  and 


flow'r 


-     I  wish  thee  well  for  plea-urea 
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Izli^sz' 
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past,    and  bless         the       hour  I'm      free       at 


last. 


Yet 


still        me- 


it^^=i 
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past,    and  bless        the        hour  I'm      fr'ie        at 


last. 
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prist. 


and  b^ss  the    hour    I'm      free       at 


last. 


Yet 


still         me- 


thinks  the  al     -     ter'd         day,     scat  -    ters   a  -    round   a      mournful      ray,  and 
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thinks      the  al     -   ter'd         day  scatters     a  -    round   a      mournful    ray,  and 
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flows,  evVy       stream  un-tune-ful 
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ev'-  ry  stream  untune-ful     flows, 


tune  ful,      ev'ry      stream  un-tune  ful 
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stream,         and  ev'- ry  stream  untuneful     flows,  ev'ry  .   stream  un  -  tune-ful 
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flows.     Haste,  haate  thecback,  haste  thee  back  then  i  -  die      boy,  haste  thee  back  then  i  -  die 
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flows.      Haste,  haste  thee  back,  haste  thee  back  then  i  -  die        boy,  haste  thee  back  then  i  -  die 
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flows.        Haste,  haste  thee  back, 


then    i  -  die        boy. 
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boy,     and  with  thine    anguish     bring  thy    joy,    and  with  thine    anguish  bring  thy  joy,  and 
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boy,     and  with  thine    anguish     brin,'  thy   joy,   and   with  thine  anguiah  bring-  thy  joy,  and 
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boy,      and         with        thine  an 
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Willi  thine  anguish     bring,  oh  bring,  thy       joy,  oh  bring  thy      joy,   oh  rend  my  heart 
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oh  bring  thy       joy,  oh  bring  thy         joy, 
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-    with  ev'- ry      pain  oh  rend  my  heart 
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heart  with  e?'-  ry     pain, 


oh  rend  my  heart  witli  ev'-  ry     pain. 
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oh    rend  my       heart    with        ev'ry        pain,       bat  let    me,   let     me,      love    a  -  gain. 
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heart,  with  ev'-ry       pain,  with        ev'-ry       pain, 


but 
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ry 


pain,  with       ov'  -  ry      pain, 
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let  me,    let    me        love    a  -  gain, 
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let    me,   let    me        love      a  -  gain 
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but  let  me,  let     me       love        a  -  gain,    but  let 
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oh        let    me  love   a    -    gain,  oh   let    me  love    a    -    gain,  oh      let    me  love    a 
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love,      oh        let    me  love 


gain,  oh     let    me  luve     a    -     gain,    oh      let    me  love    a  - 
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love,      oh      let     me  love    a 
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CAM*    YE    BY    ATHOL 


Words  by  James  Hogg. 
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Gaelic  air. 
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Cam'   ye     by      A  -  thol,     lad     wi'    the    phi .  la  -  beg,    Down  by    the     Tummel    or 
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bon  -  net    an'  white  cockade. 
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Leav  -  ing   his  mountaina   to         fol  -  low  Prince  Charlie.         Fol  -  low  thee,   fol  •  low  thes. 
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wha  wadna   follow   thee,  Lang  hast  thou  loT'd  and    trusted       us       fairly,     Charlie,  Cbarlia 
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wha  wad  -  na 
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fol  -  low  thee, 


Ring   o' 


the   Highland  hearts,  bon  -  nie  Prince   Charlie 
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I  ha'e  bnt  as  son,  my  brave  yonng  Donald, 

But  if  I  had  ten  they  should  follow  Glengarry ; 

Health  to  M'Donald,  and  gallant  Clan  Ronald, 

For  these  are  the  men  that  will  die  for  their  Charlie. 

I'll  to  Lochiel  and  Appin,  and  kneel  to  them ; 
Down  by  Lord  Murray  and  Roy  o'  Eildarlie ; 


Brave  Mackintosh  he  shall  fly  to  the  field  with  them. 
They  are  the  lads  I  can  trust  wi'  my  Charlie. 

Down  thro'  the  lowlands,  down  wi*  the  Whis^amore, 
Loyal  true  Highlanders,  down  with  them  rarely  ; 

Ronald  and  Donald  drive  on  wi'  the  braid  claymore. 
Over  the  necks  o'  the  foes  o'  Prince  Charlie. 
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Words  by  James  Manson. 
Slow. 


HARK!  HOW  THE  BELLS  ARE  RINGING, 
RODND  FOR  THREE  VOICES, 


Giovanni  Baltista  Bononemi. 
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Hark !  bow  the  bells  are       ring  •  ing,    Young    lads  and    lass  -  es         sing  -  ing,        'Tis 
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Hush,  now  the  bells  toll      slow  •  \y.       And     grief  is   whisper'd  low  •  1;,     Near  the 
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sweet  May-  day,    All    the       fields     are      gay, Come     join  the   merry,    merry    throng. 
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new    made  grave      of     the    young    and    brave  Who        died  when    hope    was       young. 
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bar  -  mo    •    nie   Like      words  and    music     in     a 


song. 


CHERUBINI. 

Marie-Louis- Charles- Zenobi-Salvador  Cherubini 
was  born  at  Florence  on  the  8th  of  September,  1760. 
His  masters  were  Bartolomeo  and  Alessandro 
Felici,  and,  subsequently,  Pietro  Bizzari,and  Joseph 
Castrucci,  under  whom  he  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, that  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
a  solemn  mass,  of  his  composition,  was  executed 
in  public,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  many  works  for 
the  church  and  the  theatre.  These  were  so  far 
successful,  as  to  bring  bim  under  the  notice  of 
Leopold  the  Second,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
in  the  year  1778,  settled  a  pension  on  Cherubini, 
to  enable  the  latter  to  continue  his  studies  under 
Sarti,  at  Bologna.  The  youth  spent  four  years 
tinder  Sarti  most  profitably,  acquiring  that  know- 
ledge of  the  deep  and  severe  principles  of  music, 
which  he  afterwards  employed  so  nobly.  During 
this  probationary  period  he  wrote  an  opera — 
"  Quinto  Fabio" — and  seven  other  dramatic  works. 
In  the  year  1784  we  find  him  in  London.  He 
must,  even  then,  have  been  recognised  as  a  musician 
of  promise,  since  we  find  that  he  was  permitted  to 
interpolato    several  pieces  in  the  "Marchese  di 


Tulipano,"  an  opera  by  Paisiello.  After  a  passing 
visit  to  Paris,  he  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
commissioned  to  compose  grand  operas,  and  to 
strengthen  feebler  works  by  additions.  These 
must  have  been  of  a  slighter  style  than  that  which 
he  afterwards  adopted,  as  they  excited  the  particular 
praise  of  Dr.  Burney,  who  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  anything  stronger  on  the  stage 
than  the  singers'  music  of  the  classical  Italian 
composers.  In  the  year  1788,  our  artist  returned 
to  Paris,  and  there  entered  upon  his  long  and 
honourable  career  in  that  metropolis,  the  fruits 
of  which  have  been  of  greater  consequence  to 
French — we  may  even  say,  to  German — music, 
than  contemporary  historians  have  seemed  pre- 
pared to  admit.  'I'hough  Cherubini  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Italian  corps  which  Leonard, 
hair-dresser  to  Marie  Antoinette,  was  privileged 
to  assemble,  his  genius  ere  long  urged  him  to 
disengage  himself  from  the  opera  of  his  coun- 
try, and  to  assert  its  own  individuality  in  the 
"  Lodoiska,"  a  French  opera,  which  was  first  re. 
presented  in  1791,  and  was  succeeded  at  intervals 
by  "  Eljsa,"  "  Medea,""  Anacreon,"  and  "  LesDeux 
Journfies." 
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TbB  fftte  of  these  works  has  been  somewhat 
singular.  Though,  in  proportion  and  qualily  they 
are  grand  operas  ("  Medea"  being  always  referred 
to  as  a  masterpiece  of  musical  tragedy)  many,  if 
not  all,  were  represented  at  the  Opira  Cnmique,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  containing  the  ballet  music, 
then  an  essential  to  the  production  of  a  work  at 
the  Grand  Opera.  The  complete  neglect  into 
which  all  save  "  Les  Deux  Journfies"  have  since 
fallen  in  France,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  feebleness 
or  absurdity  of  their  libretti.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
having  taken  some  pains  to  procure  a  full  piano- 
forte score  of  the  "  Medea"  in  Paris,  we  were  only 
able  to  find  an  old  copy  of  a  few  of  the  selected 
songs.  The  work  may  now  possibly  be  disinterred, 
should  some  operatic  Rachel  arise:  it  is  well  worth 
disinterring.  And  yet  no  less  certain  it  is,  that 
these  operas  of  Cherubini's,  by  the  magniiicence  of 
their  vocal  and  orchestral  combinations,  and  the 
vigorous  truth  of  sound  to  sense,  became,  at  once, 
popular  among  a  people,  then  musically  enjoying 
its  age  of  gold, — with  whom  Mozart  was  still  new, 
and  Beethoven  in  the  youth  of  his  genius.  When, 
in  consequence  of  the  studied  neglect  and  aversion 
of  the  First  Consul,  Cherubini  resolved  to  quit 
Paris,  he  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
masters  of  art  at  Vienna — not  particularly  Catholic 
in  their  sympathies.  It  is  in  Germany — -at  Munich 
especially — if  anywhere,  that  the  operas  of  Cheru- 
biui  are  still  to  be  heard.  Indeed,  it  is  not  haz- 
arding much  to  say,  that,  as  regards  grandeur  of 
dramatic  effects,  they  have  exercised  an  influence 
little  short  of  that  of  dementi  upon  pianoforte 
writers.  The  genius  of  the  two  men  had  something 
analogous.  The  school,  which  has  been  adorned 
by  the  richly-wrought  productions  of  Spontini, 
Meyerbeer,  and,  last  of  all,  Hal^vy,  may  naturally 
be  referred  to  Cherubini  as  its  founder. 

To  return  from  this  digression :  it  was  during 
Cherubini's  residence  at  Vienna  that  he  wrote  his 
"  Faniska."  The  changes  and  troubles  of  the  war 
drove  him  from  that  city  of  pleasure  back  to  tlie 
French  metropolis.  From  this  point  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  fruits  of  his  contiuued  residence  there 
minutely, — suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  systemati- 
cally denied  the  favour  of  Napoleon,  in  consequence, 
the  anecdote-mongers  tell  us,  of  a  more  independent 
self-assertion  than  that  despot-liberal  could  endure  ; 
that  he  was  protected  by  the  Prince  de  Chimay; 
that  he  wrote  other  operas,  among  which  "  Les 
Abencerrages"  was  the  most  famous,  and  "  Ali 
Baba,"  produced  when  he  was  seventy- three  years 
old,  the  last,  besides  numerous  sacred  and  orchestral 
compositions.  The  latter,  happily  for  Art,  are 
something  more  familiar  to  English  students  than 
the  theatrical  music  mentioned.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  nominated  chapel-master 
lo  the  King;  in  1816,  also,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Composition  in  the 
Conservatoire.  He  was  called  to  the  direction  of 
the  same  establishment  in  1822,  which  he  resigned 
only  a  few  weeks  since,  (March,  1842).  Other 
honours  have  been  bestowed  on  him  by  several  of 
the  potentates  of  Europe,  in  the  form  of  distinction, 
however,  rather  than  of  gain — for  the  French 
journals  explicitly  declare,  that  the  emoluments 
reaped  by  Cherubini  were  only  moderate,  and  that 
he  has  left  his  surviving  relatives  in  narrow  circum- 
stances. His  obsequies  were  celebrated  at  the 
church  of  St.  Roch  and  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  with  all  due  splendour,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  throng  of  artists;  the  composer's  own  "Rcquieiu," 


the  last  of  his  masses,  being  performed  on  the 
occasion. — Athenamn. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  celebrated  French  violinist,  Baillot,  author  of 
the  well-known  Methode  de  Violon,  &c.,  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Guynemer,  we  take  from  the 
"  Musical  Times." 

"  Paris,  April  9th,  1842. 

"  I  was  well  assured  that  you  would  share  in  our 
sorrow  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  which  we  have 
sustained  in  the  venerable  Cherubini.  I  can  say 
nothing  in  addition  to  what  you  already  think  and 
feel  on  this  subject:  the  loss  to  the  Musical  world 
is  immense ;  but  it  falls  yet  heavier  upon  those  who 
hsd  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  under  the  some- 
what rough  exterior,  the  genuine,  intrinsic  worth  of 
him,  who  was  also  perhaps  the  "  last  and  noblest 
Roman"  in  the  purely  classic  style  of  art. 

"  All  the  principal  artists  of  Paris  attended  his 
funeral,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  emo- 
tion that  I  beheld  amongst  them  M.  Ingres,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  faithful  portrait  ot 
our  lost  friend,  a  work  which  is  the  chef  d'  ceuvre 
of  his  pencil,  because  inspired  by  his  heart 

"We  followed  him  to  his  last  abode — but  no! 
his  abode  is  no  longer  on  this  earth;  Heaven  has 
ere  this  received  him  whose  sacred  compositions 
seemed  to  forestall  the  harmonies  of  a  better  world, 
and  to  incite  us  to  render  ourselves  worthy  of  being 
admitted  into  it. 

"  Two  days  ago,  April  7th,"  Les  Deux  Journf  es" 
was  performed  at  the  theatre.  It  was  only  an- 
nounced by  the  bills  in  the  morning,  yet  the  bouse 
^\  as  crowded.  I  could  not  withhold  my  assistance. 
The  success  (a  strange  expression,  after  forty  years 
of  success)  was  perfect.  It  was  very  well  acted, 
and  the  music  was  executed  with  that  ensemble 
which  cannot  be  equalled  wh»n  it  proceeds  from 
the  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  respect,  of  which 
we  6nd  so  few  instances  in  social  life.  Nothing 
languished ;  the  actors  and  the  musicians  excelled 
themselves,  and  the  three  acts  were  finished  in  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  curtain  was  after- 
wards raised  to  exhibit  the  bust  of  Cherubini  upon 
an  elevated  pedestal,  with  the  actors  from  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  ranged  around  it,  in  costume.  The 
two  principal  performers  of  the  evening  recited 
some  appropriate  and  very  touching  verses,  from 
the  pen  of  the  octogenarian  author  of  the  libretto 
of  "  Les  Deux  Journfies,"  M.  Bouilly.  The  whole 
passed  off  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
must  have  interested  even  the  most  indifferent  to 
the  beauties  of  the  art  or  the  triumph  of  genius. 
And  what  Music  !  I  longed  for  you  beside  me, 
even  while  the  pleasure,  regret,  and  a  tumult  of 
deep  emotions  had  taken  such  total  possession  ot 
my  poor  heart,  that  I  tried  in  vain  to  stifle  them; 
and  you,  I  know,  would  have  felt  as  acutely. 

"  On  the  same  day,  April  7th,  a  funeral  service 
for  the  illustrious  dead  was  to  be  performed  at 
Pisa.* 

"  Now  all  is  said ;  and  what  remains  of  this 
wonderful  genius  ? — the  admiration  of  the  many, 
and  the  aflFecionate  remembrance  of  the  few  who 
loved  the  man  fur  himself  as  much  as  for  his  great 
works." — Baillot. 


*WTiere  Cherubini's  daughter  resides.    This  lady  is 
married  to  the  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  tb» 

University  of  Pisa. 
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Second  Treble  ob  Tenob. 
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God  and  sinners 
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God  and   sinners  re -con  -  cil'd,       God  and   sin-nera 
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God  and  einuers  re  -  con  -  cil'd,        God  and  sin -ners 


:*=:*: 


-e- 


1 — ^r~i= 


:an:i:=i-i-. 


mer  .  ey  mild,  God  and        ein    •    ners 


re  •  con  •  cil'd,        God  and  ein  -  nen 
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reconcU'd.         Joy  -  ful   all  ;e    nations  rise,  Join  the  triumphs  of  the  skieB,With  th'aage-lic 

/ 


:M^i=rt. 


zizz.M—^1 


3=4: 


ZjCi3t 


i—M—M-^-^-*-fiT-M-'^-^-*^ 


recoDcU'd.        Joy  -  fill    all  je    nations  rise,    Join  the  triumphs  of  the  skieSjWith  th'ange-lic 

/ 


M 1 1_| 1 L.| 1 1 1 1 


reconcil'd. 


3E 


r-*-i=t 


Joy  -  fill    all  ye     nations  rise,    Join  the  triumphs  of  the  skies.  With  th'ange  -  lie 


-jfL=r=»=!z 


i: 


■^^^^^^ 


pa 


=:l=p: 


-wr.w=:m 


5±^f: 


:ir: 


r— €1  — 


-I ^ 


r- 


liost  pro  -  claim,        Christ  is  born   in         Bethle  -  hem.  Hark,  the  herald 


-,— I <— 

angels  sing. 


:^^^=^ 


-n-nz 


^- 


m 


EEH^S3 


host  pro  -  claim,       Christ  is  born   in        Bethle  -  hem. 


SE*i 


:ii=f=: 


i=^ 


i — V 


^E^E 


-f~' 

host  pro  -  cUum,       Christ   is  born  in         Bethle  -  hem. 


5^^S^S 


i=t 


:E=:pz:^i 


■r^^=!^ 


1^11 


zfBEpz 


3E 


--e- 


/ 


e_r    r   rrgq^^rp: 


^-Ee^eI 


t:-1 — h 


;td=t:: 


— ' ^— r 

Hark,  the  herald      angels    sing,    Glo  •  ry  to      the      new-born  King, 

/ 


glo  -  ry        to 


the 


I 


m 


EBES 


22 


2nd  Teeble  on  Tenob. 

:3i 


Glo  -  ry    to    the      new-born  King. 
J  Tenob. 


i=:rfz:^:=pE5EIrP=:|=rr£Et::ilnzt;£^Efc^ 


Hark  t  the  her -aid      angels    sing,    Glo-ry    to     the      new-born  King, 

/ 


Glo  -  ry      to      the 


, — :f^^ 


:x 


:pr=i: 
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dLp^ 


.- — — , — ^-e— 


i 


q=ts: 


:iit 


^m 


^3:5- 


:3d: 


ix*zii 


:3=*: 


:3: 


new  bom      King,        Glo  -  ry       to  the     new  -  bom     King.  Christ  by  highest    beaT'n  ador'd. 


i 


o  o 


,r=rj=nt: 


izt. 


jd 


8 


Glory        to    the    new  •  born      King. 


P 


•-i^;^ 


-e- 


35-0- 


3=3: 


i^— «- 


!3cK 


:Pl5i:l=:H 


1- 

new   born    King,  Glory      to     the     new  -  born     King. 


— 9- — ■ — I — -  iit» 


3:«: 


ot.rcv 


U^ 


-e — 


-  -o- 


s?^ 


:pr:t 


S^ 


3iE=p: 


:25: 


:i=fz 


:P=:3: 


i-Tt— 1 


:=1= 


:pr* 


-\~ 


t 


■t 


^ 


Christ  by  highest  hear'n  a  •  dor'd,Christ  the   e  -  ver  -   last-ing    Lord,       Christ  the     e-yer- 


i 


:3=:t--i^- 


^^ 


=3: 


#1*: 


^=i 


:i^3=it^azi 


2nd  Treble. 


dS=F 


q=t 


Christ  the    e  -  ver  •  last  -  ing    Lord, 
Tenob. 


Christ -the     e  -  Ter> 


^ 


::t=l: 


=P=P=t 


:ix*=a: 


:S=:i=r^: 


:?=:?: 


:*=a: 


*=jz=t=t 


3] 


Christ  by  highest  heav'n  ador'd,   Christ  the   e  -  ver 


lasting      Lord, 

-•—I — I- 


*5 


^ 


Christ  the      e  •  ver. 


5= 


-^— J— J— jTj ri — ^ 


I^^ 


i§ 


:p:=P= 


=|: 


last-ing  Lord,   Late    in  time  be-  hold    him        come, Offspring      of     a   virgin's 


:#*Z3t=d=:ltfzi: 


-X 


±pd: 


m— =: 


last-ing  Lord,    Late    in  time  be  -  hold      him        come. 


:!^^-. 


-»-- Q 


I 


■o—e- 


:*:^^=^rrp: 


i 


:q=:=:d 


d=zffK: 


last  -  log  Lord,     Late  in 


S 


-e- 


■35- 


time         be -hold      him        come, Offspring        of    a    virgin's 


3:5 e- 


:=]: 
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TTomb,  Offspring       of     a     virgin's      womb ; 


Veil'd 


flesh     the 


n-Jzit 


«:es:; 


*r*ti: 


:t- 


3d: 


:nziz!± 


:W=i: 


Offspring        of      a     virgin's    womb. 


Veil'd 


flesh     the       God  -   head 


gg:^Ep|SE^ 


zpi-fz 


:?=:*: 


'—I — I- 

womb,  Offspring       of     a     virgin's      womb ; 


t 


-(--^ — I — I— 


S 


Veil'd 
_C1_ 


■.^. 


in       flesh    the         God  -  head 


:xizzzzi:. 


3 


-er- 


:p 


=s:5- 


:f=:icrp-|c: 


ifzqciv: 


:^P=:k 


ft(L 


i^-. 


:i=^^c=^ 


-I- 

he.  Hail,  hail  th'incarnate      De  -  i  -  ty,    Hail,  th'incarnate     De  -  i  -  t;,       Fleas'd     as 


^- 


:H=:T 


n=q!v: 


:=lr=t 


TT^v: 


r=)= 


-©— e- 


t2iz:i: 


:p 


jr  d2i:eiz:gz:  3ii=:*r:i:=i)r  rims: 


_ci 


he,  Hail,  hail  th'incarnate     De  •  i  •  ty.      Hail,  th'incarnate    De  •  i  -  ty,      Fleas'd    as 


=^To^" 


tit 


tt 


CPC3?: 


d=tz4: 


:^i.p_ci: 


ipKttprs: 


I 


:t; 


:»=t 


-h- 


he,  Hail,  hail  th'incarnate      De  -  i  -  ty,      Hail,  th'incarnate    De  •  i  •  ty,       Fleas'd      as 


31 


^ 


:P=:^=^y- 


:tL--(ft_ci- 


^zzfz 
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tzdz=:==— _-B=:ir(=^ 


-t 


feziq: 


3--q: 


zizzizzr. 


a^- 


=t 


^zi~^=^ 


■4=^ 


our     E-man  •  nu  -  el,    Je  -  bus    our  E-  man  -  u  -  el,   Je  -  bus    our    E-man 


*— iJ- 


■  nu  -  el. 


rjd: 


our   E-mail' a 


S 


\r=^-. 


il,   Je-Bus    our    £-man  ■  u  -  el,    Je-BU3    our    E-man- 


-f-r- 


tr^=Pz 


i 


:p=f: 


u  -  el. 


-©- 


iPrata: 


4- 


£:=t 


:p=t=Bd!=f: 


^ 


S 


ip: 


:P=:p 


3: 


:r-y-7)- 


3=?^E 


±rc=l;;j: 


1-1 — rl: 


Hark  !  the  herald     angels  sing:,  Hark !  the  herald     angels  sing,  Glory   to    the    new-born  King, 

i—b- 


=r 


E^«li 


:P=Pqtz:p: 


1— t~r-r- 

Glorj   to    the    new-born  King, 

Tenor. 


±z- 


2nd  Treble  or  Tenor. 


-I — I — I — *>J^ 


r 


-1— 


:p:prrq-: 


:H:= 


Hi 


Hark .' the  herald      angels  sing,  Glory    to   the      new-born  King, 


liili 


-pi 


:fer:, 


iPni: 


^^= 


s 


f=:pE=ip 


1 


35= 


tizzt: 


P 


GIo  -  ry       to    the      new-born        King,       Glo  -  ry 


to        the    new-born 


King. 


I— e  ■  O   i    fj e^  ^d —  I      1 - 


^ 

p 


*^ifeE|EEfE±i 


Glo  •  ry       to       the     new-born        King. 


:ti 


3:5=:^ 


3^ 


■^H r^-i' 


^ 


Glo  -  ry       to    the       new-born    King,  Glo-ry       to       the      new-born        King. 

pre 


^ggg3 
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Words  by  David  Thomson. 
Andante. 


DUET. 


Mozart. 


When  burnings  noon  begins  to  fade, 
When  dressers  leave  the  vine, 

And  court  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade. 
Or  dance  beneath  the  pine. 

With  thee  I'll  lead  the  merry  ring, 

With  thee  the  canzonet  I'll  sing, 
'Till  dewy  eve  decline. 


And  when  our  train  shall  homeward  bie^ 

With  pipe  and  tambourine. 
As  Luna  mounts  the  eastern  sky, 

The  tow'ring  Alps  between. 
To  thee  I'll  sigh  a  soft  farewell, 
'Till  flocks  shall  ring  their  matin  bell 

Along  the  spangled  green. 


No.  120— IJd. 
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Moderato. 


THE    BUD     OF    THE    ROSE. 


Wiliiam  Shield. 


g 


void    of  all  guile  half       "o  -  pens  to    view   iTthe 

Efe-:r=^E?EFIEr~fEE^^E£^| 
—I ' — *«j — I— I — ^t. I 


-1r- 


Her    mouth  which  a    smile      de 

J?L«_- * 


:e? 


J5: 


^EE^j:-!i^S 


r^ 


i 


^5==!^: 


■hV 


::*:i=:*: 


^ 


1*^- 


^3:53^ 


zi^ziizriz.^ 


keee 


bud  of  the  rose,  is    the       bud     of    the    rose,     in    the      morn  -  ing  that  blows     im- 

X .^ ^ 


^q;=t 


^: 


■-©t- 


s 


I 


FEE 


^=13: 


rz^iqr^qs; 


3t:3: 


:iiz:ixg 


]35^3!E3^ 


13=5= 


i^E 


._ir!3__\. 


iSTfcgl 


__3=^=ir|=^z?z=lS 


pearl'd  with  the  dew,   impearl'd  with  the  dew,     the       bud    of  the  rose,     im  -  pearl'd  with  the 


m— d- 


a±^=R^! 


:P=f: 


-f- 


i 


itzp: 


:p=t: 


*=3^: 


::sx—^=:z^-- 


■^■. 


Vi/ 


r- 


Fine. 


jsrd^: 


dew. 


More        fra  -  grant  her  breath  than  the 


ai 


;ee 


' '--! — r- 


Hsms: 


low'r    scent  -  ed  heath,  than  the 


-jtzz^z 


~S5_ 


:t; 


■z^i^q^zrzjs;:— :*:=:J 


fz=:ztziTt:Wz:: 


-, — » — 


— ^— ^ — ^K ,—^ — ji^ 


hV-N-I- 


zr- 


-qsnsr 


iiow'r  scented  heath    at      the        dawn  -  in^    of  day.      The 


?^: 


"ze: 


:^=F^ 


;3r 


i=:a=:i: 


m\ 


haw-thorn  in  bloom. 


:?: 


:=~j: 
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The 


li  -  1;'b  perfume. 


I       8va    ......   loco.  k 

me.  The 


33 


— e- 


1^ 


—EE: 


— =1- 


._(=_. 


itz:^- 


^ 


al  segno  '/y 


li  -  Iv'b  Derfume.    or  the      blos-soms  of  Her 


*  The  voice  takes  the  upper  B  of  the  bass  stave  to  the  word  "  May.' 


PP 


WILL  CHLORIS   CAST   HER  SUNBRIGHT  EYE. 

GLEE  FOR  THREE  VOICES.  Goodgrome,  1673, 


i— 


:t=t: 


t-t^tl 


Will  Chloris    cast  her      sun  -  bright     eye,    Upon    so    mean    a  swain  as 


-I — *-P-is-j- 


I,  Can    she    af- 


t: 


■S'l 


:jE=p53 


-t- 


:^l=q: 


SEgiS 


Will  Chloris    cast  her      sun  -  bright      e;e.    Upon    so    mean     a  swain  as        I,   Can    she    af- 


^gzprp=pr|ff3:5=f= 


irztztr: 


:=|==i=q-q=: 


:«p=^zd: 


rU: 


^- 


zii 


:q=j= 


za-jzzMrj 


li 


^TN 


z=^~~tr=rp=:^i=z 


3*3; 


feet 


my      oa  -  ten  reed,         Or  stoop      to 


■«-©-- 


^ 


zrz^xz 


my 


iz.^: 


q^ 


:az*: 


.3^--!: 


:q: 


:«!===] 


shep  -  herd's    weed. 


EE3i?Ei^EE' 


=3=1 


feet 


my      oa  -  ten 


reed. 


g±3: 


Or  stoop     to 


my        shep  -  herd's      weed. 


z-^=z==:=|zzq=|=:z!z=zzz=:z|z.-=:; 


zz^=z^z=:zr- 


zzn 

ZZ22ZZI 


i 
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SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 


BASS. 


Andante. 


AWAKE.    SWEET    LOVE! 
MADRIGAL  FOR  FOUR  VOICES. 


-^^ 


2z 


3qi 


±z=l: 


.xsz 


X3Z 


'X2-m 


John  Dowland  (1697.) 


-^— ■€!- 


:2d=zd 


^ — I 

wake    sweet      love  I    thou      art       re  -  turn'd.         My  heart  which 


^=3= 


1:^2 


■-©- 


Id: 


:q: 


i=^r=i~3iil 


:^a=3= 


-^--J- 


Awake  sweet     love  I  thou     an    re  -  turn'd,Mj  heart  which 


■Hz 


A   -   wake    sweet 


:r3: 


■o-  o- 


d: 


:4: 


love  1    thou     art       re-turn'd.  My  heart 


S^ 


Iz2rt 


— ^ — e-^l^— « 


-^^-=- 


1=q= 


-ILJzzJ-Tj — rtrzr 


wake  sweet      love  1      thou      art 


return'd, 


My  heart  which 


^mm 


■S^JZ 


3i; 


:=|: 


113: 


long        in         ab  -  sence   mourn'd,  Lives 


in     per  -  feet       joy, 


long 


in 


ab  -  sence  mourn'd,Lives  now 


per 


feet 


joy- 


:^:rx5: 


-^ 


3d: 


:x3; 


~1 — 

which  long  in        ab  -  sence  mourn'd,  Lives 


:rpciz 


:i=3Ei 


ncsz- 


in    per  -  feet       joy. 


Wi 


:X2: 


n: 


T3=:3d: 


ixs: 


-J-l. 


:iri; 


igiz-i 


long       in         ab  -  sence   mourn'd,  Lives        now 


in    per  -  feet        joy, 


e    -     ver       in    her 


Let    love  which 


3±: 


^-j-q-qz 


-^ — -e- 


:=n 


ab  -  sent    dies,  Now  live 

3dz;23z:23z: 


for     e  -  ver 


— I- 


:X3=:33: 


in     her 

I-I 


:r3=35: 


Let    love  which      ne    -    ver       ab  -  sent  dies.  Now  live    for 


ver       in    her 


EEE^E^i 
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-&-^ 


eyes,  Wlienoe       came 


~l=3d=3=(»d=32: 


5?: 


:=|: 


:q~ii; 


X3=ns-| 


I 


my    first  an   -    noy.        On  -  ly      her  -    self    hath 


:^ 


q=:t 


H — e- 


3dr 


—^ — J — I- 


q=it 


r*=ir:g~az3i 


:x3: 


eyes, Whence  came,  whence  came  my    first 


noy. 


On  -  ly     her 


self 


:33: 


^^lEEJE^EL^^ 


:4 


■i5- 


:^ 


eyes,  Whence 


my    first      an  -  noy.        On  -  ly      her    -    self    hath 


w. 


:33: 


r>,.f— w  ^- 


::jrr^ 


:3d.-r:i: 


-^r 


"CT" 


:35-_e::ie~ 


eyeSjWhence       came 


-I" 


:x3: 


my  first     an  -  noy.         On  -  ly      her  -  self     hath 


seem  -    ed 


fair,   She    on  .  ly 


ly  drave 


I 


:o:: 


::^335=:3qr|^ 


-e— -i^ 


,—- e- 


■^ 


^—^■ 


--^ 


r:d: 


me      to     de    -    spair,  When     she 


isni: 


un  -  kind  did     prove,     De-spair  did 


:iiz±-. 


:^|=:=t==|==p 


J^32 


d= 


-^--j^- 


make 


q=:j= 


-e 


.!_i_zdz: 


me    to    de 

■e 


S^fa 


i=C 


spair.  When     she 


:b:=t: 


zzzfzzbzt: 


-r--:sx 


un  •  kind  did    prove,       De-spair  did     make,  did  make 


±tEE3EE5E 


iQz: 


:3:5_:35@^. 


3] 


me     to      de    -  spair,  When      she 


•-1- 


un  -  kind    did    prove,      De  -  spair  did       make     me    • 


2fc.^±:t=3=ffriJzzE: 


:d= 


e3E3E?=i=^^ 


:35: 


■-e— e- 


:o--=l= 


me      to     de    -      spair,  When   she         un  -  kind   did    prove,     De  -  spair  did       make       me 
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wish       to 


die,  That    I      my       griefs  might         end.      She         on    .     ly       who 


slow. 


rrs 


=^--^— ^-B-e- 


::^= 


m: 


^- 


:=!= 


:33: 


did  malie    me 


:n=~ 


rzo:: 


fly,      My      state 


may   now      a 


mend. 


:r]3==l=ili 


3d=xt: 


:c2:: 


E  =(: 


:-=^- 


did    malie  me 


fly.       My     state         may  now 


H- 


-e- 


s 


:d: 


:±pr^: 


i^zp 


-t 


flz^rrd: 


did  make  me 

:4- 


fly,      My      state 

-e- 


-e-— 


—3=1 


|I==C 


did   make  me 


mend. 


iCEZp: 


=JE 


may  now    a 


mend. 


■:^zzzii 


fly,       My  state         may  now 


mend. 


\ 


If  she  esteem  thee  now  aught  worth. 
She  will  not  grieve  thy  love  henceforth, 
Which  such  despair  hath  prov'd : 

Despair  hath  proved  now  in  me 
That  love  will  not  inconstant  be. 

Though  long  in  vain  I  lov'd. 
If  she  at  last  reward  thy  love. 


And  all  thy  harms  repair. 
Thy  happiness  will  sweeter  prove 

Bais'd  up  from  deep  despair. 
And  if  that  now  thou  welcome  be 

When  thou  with  her  dost  meet. 
She  all  this  while  but  play'd  with  thee^ 

To  make  thy  joys  more  sweet. 
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